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presentmg ** iNTm^OEW tmder a i^w titli^^isi>ee«68ftvy to 

osplain tSio realms wH^liItvei^dnoed the altom^ f|:m^be!&03i^' 
by is»ay« that after a Jb»^ eabriaatedE^woiili be 

ibardly eYp6diBtLt;to.aMii aa .f^terjtfciaii* m Its ti^ by idiieb it bad 
become populai*. The pabli^rs, however, resolved not only to enhtfge 
the ^^Ic, bat by dsvelopiiig mora of JKa ead>jeete» to give a 

deftoite cbiftaoter to tbe'volame,<^nd atifl 0 .n]^ soggeetiveof conteotB 
the work as a whok,.\,4.eeo]:dh^^ it was deoided to si^stitate ''A 
JooajsEr* OF DifiOovEav all RooNOiOaa Hoobb; oe. The Isxeeview ” 
lor the on^al title; thus foreshadowing some of the contents, oni 
ideSitlfying the book to older readers by its now saj^lementary name. 

The object so ably canried/Oilt.l^ ^ origins^ Editor of this wqark was 
to make it m every tes^pmt anvod^ eompardcm y^yms to that highly 
popular favourite, En^xi^ 'Wi^biknpon'Eyeryth^ That the resalt 
has been appreciated by the pn^ 1$ gHvtifyiagly by the approba- 

tion of upwards 9f Thi^ ISundred fhousand 
Within,'* and by the increasiojl demaild for vvw^ 

to be called “ A Journey of Biebevery," ^ • 

Among the most attractive Isatnres of the present editum may be 
enumesated the theme of our title, ** A Jotuney of Discovery all Hound 
our House,” which ^toads to a series of eight papers, conveying ‘an 
amount of varied information, embodied in a novel, instructive, and 
interesting manner. ^ * 

Bueh additions have diso been made to this Work as the spread of 
knowledge and scientiftc intelligence rendered in^erative. bhmy sub- 
jects entirely new to the general read^^ have, on aecoqpt of their 


relative iudueuoe in the economy of life, or on the social and moral 
welfare of the people, 'been jptroduced as both important and in- 
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Telegraph — has been duly considered. | All the facts cSnncctdd with 
the first attempts to link Europe and America by the Electric Wire, 
from the commencement down to the fipal consummation of the long- 
delayed scheme, 'vyill bq found in the articles specially devoted to thli 
subject. * 

Petroleum — in its natural condition, such as in wells, lakes, or artesian 
fountains; the spridjgs of Western Canada, and the oil wells of the 
United States, witli theiivproducts, paraffinS, naphtlia, fixed oil, aniline, 
and its beautiful dyes, form ondther series of what we trust will be found 
valuable Articles. 

Gardening also, both as^respects the Kitchen and the Flower ^l^rdon, 
for every month in the year, has engaged attention ; and tWb first prac- . 
tical horticulturists and botanists of the day have been consulted, so 
to render tliis department of the work instructive and reliable! 

4 These, with Mineralogy, Meteorology, the Census, and Rttunis from 
tlic Kegistrar-General, fonn a few of the largo catalogue of contents. 
In fact, every page of this volume contains sometliing new, instructive, 
or curious, in Art, Science, Idiilosophy, Domestic Management, or social 
comfort. 

The publishers have at great expense revised, enlarged, and 
materially ^proved the present Work, and by the addition of Games, 
Pastimes, and national Sports, striven to make it still more worthy of the 
patronage it has already received. They look witli confidence to the 
public to reward tlieir cflbrts to perfect in every way this new issue of an 
old favourite, and make “ A Jornmoy of Discovery all Round our House " 
a source of information to many, and of interest tb all. 

Twenty-four Volumes are now published as cheap companions of tlie 
“Journey of Discovery,” which arc enumerated as under. The entire 
Series contains upwards of Seven Thousand pa-fes of closely printed 
matter. Tljpy are entirely original in Plan, executed with the most con- 
scientious care, — and embrace the very essence of demonstrative Truth 
and inductive Reasoning. The Indiceg have*been prepared with, great 
labour, and alone occupy above 600 pages. A vagt Fund of va’jable 
Ij^ormation, embracing every Subject of interest or Utility, is thus 
amnable, and at a merely nominal Cost. 
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These^ Workfi are in such gez| 
reached 

prd demand, that the Sale has ^eady 


UPWARDS OF ONE ‘MILLION VOLUMES. 

* 

1 — 3. “Daily Wants, The Dictionary of,” a Cyclopaedia 
em^jraqing nearly 1,200 pages of sound Information upon all matters 
of Practical and Domestic Utility!* The sale of netirly 100,000 copies 
of this Work affords the best^eYidence of its intrinsic value. 

4 — 7. “Useful Knowledge, The Dictionary of," a Book of 
Reference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics, &c. A 
Compa^ipn Work to the “ Dictionary of Daily, Wants." 

, 8 & 9. “ Medical and Surgical Knowledge, The Dictionary .of,” 
a ^complete Practical Guide on Health and Disease, for Families, 
Emigrants, and Colonists. 

10. “ENtsuiRE Within upon Everything.'* This Work is deeply# 
indcl)ted for past favours. The sale of nearly Three Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Copies affords ample proof of this. 

11. “The Practical Housewife and Family Medical Guide," 
a Series of Instructive Papers on Cookery, Food, Treatment of the 
Sick, &c., &c. 

12. “The CoRr-ER Cupboard,” containing Domestic Information, 
num^ous Needlework Designs, and Instructions for tlie Aquarium, 
Skeleton Plants, &c. 

13. “ The Family Save-all," a System of Secondary Cookery, witli 
Invaluable Hints for Economy in the use of every Article of Household 
Consumption. 

14. “ Notices to Correspondents,” a Work full of curious Matters 
of Fact ; a collection of important Information on all Subjects, from real 
Answers to Correspondents of various Magazine^s and Newspapers. 

16 & 16. “ Life Doubled by the Economy of Time,” and “ How 
A Penny became a Thousand Pounds.” The first of tt\ese Works 
teaches the Value of Moments, and shows how Life may be abridged and 
fall short of its true aim afid hapj^ness, by a careless indifference to trifies 
of Time., The secopd Work pursues a similar argument with reference to 
Money, which is the representative of all things of material Value. 

17. “^Th^ Reason Why, Housewife’s Domestic Science," affording 
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to Ibe Manager of Domestic Affairs in^Uigible Beesons* for the vaiions 
duties ^e has to superinteifd or to perform. 

18. *'TaE Beason Why, Gesieb'al <6oience,” a Collection of many 
Hundreds of Be$csons ,for things which, though geneially received, tre 
imperfectly understood. 

19. “ T«ie B.EASON Why, Natubal History,” giving Reasons* for 
very numerous interesting Facta in connection with the Habits and 
Instincts of the various Orders of the Anunal Kingdom. 

20. “The Reason Why, XIardenino and Farming,” giving some 

Thousands of Reasons for various Facts and Phenomena in reference 
to the Cultivation and Triage of the Soil. t* 

21. “The Reason Why, Historkjal,” designed to Amplify the 

study of English History, and to arouse a disposition to tra(;e the 
connection between the Cause and the Event. * 

f 22. “ The Reason Why, Biblical and Sacred Historj?,” a Family 
Guide to Scripture Readings, and a Hundbook for Biblical Student. 

23, “ The Reason Why, Denominational,” giving the Origin, History, 
and Tenets of the various Christian Sects, with the Reasons assigned hy 
themelves for their specialities of Faith and forms of Worship. 

' 24. “The Reason Why, Physical Geography and Geot.ogy," 
containing upwards of 1,200 Reasons, explanatory of the Physical 

Phenomena of the Earth and the Sea, their Geological History, and 

* • • 

the Geograpliical distribution of Plants, Animals, and the Human 
Families. 

• 

The attention of Parish Libraries, Village Reading Clubs, Mechanics' 
Institutes, and all other parties interested in the dissemination of sound 
theoretical Instruction and practical Knowledge on Religion, Science, 
English History, Domestic Economy, &c., is particularly directed to 
this Scries of Popular and Valuable Books. ^ 


London, November^ 1866. 



A 

JOURNEY 0^ DISCOYERY 

\ 

, A'tL HOUND 'OUR HOUjSE. 


^ FIKST JOURNEY. 

THE FATHER OF THE FAMILY STATES i 
HIS REASONS FOR UNDERTAKING THE 
JOURNEY. * 

A FEW days ago my boy returned from 
school, not merely for the Christmu- 
holidays, but with the intention of 
going no u^re to the educational estab* 
lishment in whi#h he had been for the 
last four years. When I tell you that, 

> alth<iugh 1 have four daughters, this 
is my only d)oy, you will be able to 
judge from what you have experienced 
yourself or \fitnessed in others, the 
feel in Ihis lad, the joy that it 
gives me to watch his progress from 
the simplicity of childhood to the in- 
telligence of youth ; and how anxious I 
am that he may reach the maturity of 
manhood, and be an honour to the 
name he bears, long after my own his- 
toiy, with all its errors and sorrows, 

' has terminated. • 

The recent Christmas was to me 
and to my boy an era of great im- 
poi-tance. I had aiTanged, in taking 
him from school, to place him under 
the tutorship of Dr. Renford, a gentle- 
man of great educational acquirements, 
who devotes himself to t^e tutorship 
of two or three pupils, but never 
undertakes a larger number at the 
same time. 1 rejoiced td think that, 
in his fellow-pupiis, my boy would 
find that companionship wilb youth 
which is BO essential to the preservation 
of the genial qualities the young 
heart, while he would receive from his 
tutor a more direct attention^ a more 
individual watchfulness, than 1 coj^d 
hope to obtain for him in*a larM 
establishment. 

I had, ^therefore, strranged that, 
during the' holidays. Dr. ifenford 
should be a victor at our house, chiefly 
fog the purpoM of reconciling my boy 


to the change, and to the yerson who 
was to be hu future teacher ; for, being 
a youth of warm Attachment, he had 
become very fond of his old school- 
master ; and to paii; with some of his 
schoolfellows had caused him indescri- 
bable pain. It is surprising how, in 
youth, the smallest incidents swell the 
tide of gyef, and trifles, which a 
sterner acquaintance with the world 
enables us to completely forget, seem 
to plunge us into the depths of misery. 

1 had considered and prepared for 
this, in the arrangements made at 
home, to cheer my pet boy during the ' 
holidays, and to wean him by degrees 
from old attachments. 

But, in thus providing for the happi- 
ness of my boy, I did not anticipate the 
delight which 1 myself should find in 
the society of the amiable and gifted 
Dr. Renford, who, during the short 
time that he stayed with us, had really 
put me through the very process which 
I had designed for my boy. By his 
conversatjons upon things that were 
new to me, and by pointing out sources 
of mental gratification which, though 
close at hand, were utterly unknown to 
me, he had completely weaned me from 
erroneous opinions to which I had long 
foolishly clung, and had tutored me to 
a new discipline of the heart and mind, 
in a way that cannot fail to influence 
the soul. I will tell, you how this in- 
fluence came lo be felt by me, although 
the incident which 1 shall relate is only 
one of many that occurred during the 
time that my friend, Dr. Renford, re- 
mained with me. * 

My young people, with their mamma, 
made up a party to go and see the 
Wizard — “the Great Wizard of the 
North’* — as he was called. And I 
think that the night upon which they 
went was to be the last of the Wizards 
performances at the l^ceum Theatre, 
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prior to his removal to Covent Garden. 
1 did not go with the party, my health 
being so delidate that 1 am Ci^mpelled 
to avoid the night air. So Dr. Benford 
kindly did the amia1;>le to the ladies, ^and i 
away they went in cheerful expectancy 
of the wonderful feats they were to see. 

The next^ay little was spoken of by 
my j oungpeople, but related to the won- 
derful feats performed by the Wizard. 
My wife was amazed f she had witnessed 
such unaccountable marvels that she 
almost wished she had not gone. She 
had slept unsoundly during the 'night, 
and when sl^s slept she had dreams o^ 
some great magician in flowing garments 
bespangled with mysterious characters, 
leading her through mi&es o^' cloud, and 
into caverns of oppressive darkness, 
that gradually dissolved, and revealed 
countless forms of beauty, which melted 
away before the darkness that rollbd 
I back like a velvet curtain, amid dis- 
cordant yells and laughter, as if a thou- 
sand fiends had been set free irt 
scramble through the blackness that 
prevailed. 

The girls were alinost as much ex- 
cited and bewildered as their mamma. 
But my boy, my pet boy, seemed to 
have gone half deranged — so great had 
been the fascination of the Wizard’s art 
over him. He did little else but walk 
about trying to devise some yimple ap- 
paratus by which he might imitate the 
lesser tricks performed % the Wizard. 
Find him where you might, he would 
be sure to be standing behind inverted 
cups, with oranges underneath, pocket- 
hftndkerchiefs, hats, glasses, and cards, 
being strewed all around him. He 
eagerly turned* over the pages of the 
Wizard’s “ ShiUiug'8,worth of Magic” 
which he had purchased* and brought 
home with h^ and paced up and 
down the dining-room, looking up as 
if addressing an ima^ary audience 
crowding around the v^s. 

It appears that, on the night in ques- 
tion, the portico of the theatre was 
biiUjiantly illuminated, not only with 
the ornamental gas illuminations, but 
with the electric light, and various 
transparencies. 

As our carriage approached the thea- 


^tr4 its progress was arrested by the 
presence of a dense* mass of people, 
whose up-tumed faces receiving the 
livid brightness of the^ electric light, 
Iqpked like a scene of reyd enchantment, 
and greatly added to the effect of what 
our party afterwards witnessed. 

Upon entering the theatre, they 
found every nook and cranny filled. 
The Wizard appeared, and comnrenced 
< his performances. Articles disappeared 
and ^peared again in the most sur- 
prising manner, and in the most un- 
looked-for places; handkerchiefs were 
tom up, and mended again in the most 
miraculous fashion ; watches were fired 
from blunderbusses through men’s 
heads, and neither hea^ n(>r watch any 
the worse for the operation; pigeops 
flew out from emp'ty boxes ; and, fpom 
a portfolio of not immoc^rattf dflnen- 
sions, were produced several children, 
a live goose, a large trunk, not to men- 
tion an infinite variety of smaller arti- 
cles ; the bullet was caught in ittt flight 
from the gun; tables wore rapped 
upon ; and clairvoyance illustrated ; in 
fact there was no department of jug- 
glery — whether jugglery proper, or that 
which disguises itself beneath a scien- 
tific cloak — which was not thorouglily 
UluBtrated. 

When the time came to talk Bcri> u»ly 
to my boy about the future arrange- 
ments for his education, and to Ir.ng 
him and the Doctor into friendly com- 
munion, 1 found him so pre-engaged, 
so utterly absorbed in the fascina- 
tions of the Wizard’s art, tliat it was 
difficult to Obtain his serious attention 
even for a few moments. And as, 
every now and then, he succeeded in 
the performance of some simple trick, 
he summoned his sisters to witness 
it, while they, by the natural expres- 
sion of ^eir Surprise, only encouraged 
the young conjurer in his devotion to 
the mysterious art. 1 became, there- 
fore, alakmed lest the opportunity I 
BO king planned, of bringing my 
bby and his tutor together under fa- 
vorable auspices, should p^s away. I 
thereflire called the Doctor aside, and 
advised with him upon the subjects 

Oh, never fear,’* said fle, ** the enthu- 
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idMmwhieli youVitness on the boy’a 1 therefore wrote upon the paper, 
part in these trifling matters is the "What is my age ?’* * 

best evidence 1|hat can arise of his ear- My boy immediately said to the 
neatness in hmer matters, as soon pa rtab^e, "I command .you to answer !’* 
his intelligencel— his love of the mar- And forthwith, tq my great surprise, 
velAus — shall be directed toward the the table gava ferty-uine distinct 
highest objects in which they can find knocks. And what surprised me more 
gratification.** was, that the table stood quite .alone, 

1 W&9 delighted to hear this; though and that my boy never went near it, 
my worst fears were again aroused* ^ but kept walking tip aod down waving 
when, in compliance with my ret^uest, his hands, as if working somemagicspelL 
ths Doctor proceeded to ask my boy I then proceeded to ask numerous 
what profession he thought he should other questions, all of which, to my 
prefer. I shall never forget my boy’s amazement, were answered quite cor- 
reply : — " I should like to be a wizard, rectly by the mysterious table. I con- 
sir boy a wizard 1 he who is to fess that began to feel puzzled, I 

bear my mime^down to posterity — a might almost &y interested, and to 
conjurer, a juggler, a dabbler in leger- forget for a moment my antipathy to 
demain, cheating the senses of the jugglery ; when, all of a sudden, the 
peop*le by tl^ most palpable and silly heavy table-cover, which had been 
tricks ! My cheek, which has long been dr&wn somewhat over the front, slid 
pale, suddenly became red. But I off from the smooth mahogany suirface, * 
stj^^ my feehngs, though I believe and there, to my utter suiprise, I be- 
the Doctor read my emotion. held the Doctor, my learned and esti- 

I rose, and by the aid of my eldest mable friend, on all fours under the 
daughter's arm, took a walk round the table ! He had been acting as the 
garden. The sun just at this moment confederate of my boy — ^tbe latter was 
burst forth, and glistened upon the quick enough to read the questions 
fir and bay trees that w^ved their reflected in the mirror, although their 
ever-gi’een branches in the cool breeze; image was reversed, and while I was 
whilst the red berries ghone, like coral lool^g at the mirror, or at the top of 
beads, upon the dark stem of the holly, the table whence the raps proceeded. 
When 1 returned, I was somewhat he was signalling with his foot to the 
disconcerted immediately I entered Doctor the number of raps to be given, 
the room, to be invited to witness a To describe the ludicrous scene that 
new trick, which my boy had ji^t dis- ensued — ^the screams of laughter from 
covered. } noticed that the Doctor the giiis, the confusion of the boy, the 
was absent, and 1 wished that he had Doctor’s embarrassment, mamma’s dig- 
been there that he might support me nity, and my own perplexity, is quite 
in the trial 1 had to undergo. For I beyond my power, 
confess I had grown morbid imder the Some time after,however,Iwas pleased 
circumstanceB, and wished the Wizard to observe that my boy was never easy, 
at Jericho. t unless he was by the side of his future 

However, I determined to suppress tutor ; that a companionship had 
my dislike of the enteriftinment, and sprung up between them which seemed 
to throw myself upon the consolation inseparablb — and which w^ the very 
afforded by the Doctor when I had consummation I had wuhenj but knew 
named my anxiety to him. So not how to obtain. And I now dis- 

fered the conjuring to proceed.* I covered that the Doctor had, with a 
told to ask any question by writing ill true knowledge of human nature, con- 
apon a' slipsof paper, and by hol<^g descended to act the part of my boy’a 
It against Ihe circular mirror ^hich confederate in an innocent and silly 
hung against the wall, an answer trick, only the more securely to obtain 
should be Veered by raps upon the a hold of his affections, and to lead ^im 
table at the opposite aide of the room. oD»to things worthy of his attention. ' 
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But what has this to do with the 
** Journey Round our House Every- 

thing, as you shall presently see. By 
accident 1 overheiard a oonversa^on < 
between my friend^ the Doctor, and 
my boy. The Doctor ^cras telling him 
of the meafis by which many of the 
'Wizard’s nmst celebrated tricks are per- 
formed, ana showing that they were 
merely mechanical * inventions with 
which the tal ent and the power of theWi- 
'/ ard had nothing at all to do — ^that there 
were men who were acquainted with 
ll e laws of natural philosophy who in-* 
Tented these tricks fbr the Wizard, that 
tl e Wizard was merely the buyer of 
those inventions, and that any one who 
could afford to pay the same price for 
the apparatus could perform those 
tricks quite as easily as he. The Doc- 
tor then went on to speak of the Magic 
• of Nature, which everywhere around 
us is hourly presenting phenomena far 
more wonderful and worthy of our at- 
tention than the Wizard’s tricks, which 
were a mere burlesque of noble inven- 
tions and sublime operations. He 
pointed to the fire, saying that a piece 
of coal placed thereon — a solid, black 
and heavy mass — ^would soon disappear. 
It flew up the chimney. Was there 
anything that the Wizard had done 
more >vonderful than that of^causing a 
solid body to take wings and fly away f 
People were content to call this com- 
bustion, or buiuing. But what did 
these terms mean ? Could people com- 
prehend them ? Why did the kitchen 
maid, when she made a fire, put paper 
beneath wood, and wood beneath the 
coal, and their set fire to the first? 
What became of the several scuttles 
f coal that in the course of the 
d ay disappeared ? When the girl drew 
a iucifer match across the sand- 
paper on the bottom of the box and 
produced ifire by a single touch, she 
performed a feat in which there was 
as much matter for wonderment, as in 
the most mysterious tri(^ peiformed 
by the Wizard. 

But people passed over these things 
without noticfe. . nd were content to 
have their senses cheated by a juggler 
fat&er thaa be improved by the greatfst 


teacher of all — Nature. Why (he 
asked) does gas bum without a wic^ 
while oil and candles require that aid 
to support their comMstion ? Why, 
when you sot a kett]( upon the fire, 
does the water boib and rush fortlP in 
the form of steam ? Where goes the 
steam ? What becomes of it at last ? 
What is heat? Why,, though you sit 
tfar away from the fire, does the heat 
reach you ? How does it come ? Upon 
whatMoes it travel? When you say 
you feel the heat, hoio do you feel it ? 
In what way does it affect you ? What 
is light ? How comes it flying through 
the wonderful expanse of heaven, from 
the far-off sun, to cheer dkf iiumble 
dwellings? “V^at is* glass through 
which the light basses? Why (^pes 
the light, as it travels throuigh* the 
lustres upon the chonnclicr, issue 
forth in rays of various rfsolours, giving 
rich tints to the objects upou^l^li 
they fall ? Why does the mirro^fpon 
the mantel-piece reflect with exactness 
the image of every object that appears 
before it? What is the difference 
between wood and iron? Why does 
the one bum and the other not do so ? 
What supplied the damask curtains 
that hang by tl)p window, and the car- 
pets that lie upon the floor ? Whence 
came their brilliant colours? How were 
those tasteful patterns woven iutc; the 
texture ? 

The Doctor, to my great joy, had 
completely absorbed iny boy’s atten- 
tion by these questions upon the most 
simple problems; and what is more, 
he had equally absorbed mine, and 
made me feel how little I understood 
of the objects and of the phenomena 
observable even within the walls of my 
own dwelling. It was for this reason 
that I r^olv^ to make a Journey of 
Discovery all Round our House. 

We are determined to learn something 
respecting everything that the house 
(j^tain% whether it be a simple grain 
(ff salt) or a thread of silk, or an elabo- 
rate piece of tapestry, or t^ burning of 
a candle, so that) ** even the singing of 
a kettle shall be unto us a song of wis- 
dom.” We should lik# the reader to 
go with us through our jour^sy. • 
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MORAI# FOR JANUARY. 
Saxon orWeldunan, Scot or 
Celt, V 

Name, by rint name, this 
month BO n^rry, 
Fcpnounce it just as i^is spelt, 

And never caU It Janniweiiy. 

Hinton Evening Parttei . — A 
youn'^ lady, after dancing all 
night and several hours longer, 
will generally find, on consult- 
ing the looking-glaBB, that the 
evening's amusement will not 
bear the morning's reflection. 

Winter advice to Young Ladiee. 
— Thin sjmes lead to damp 
feet; dan^ feet bring on a 
<y>ugh ; a cough may terminate 
iq, a coflin. * 

MORaY FOK FEBRUARY. 
Get born upon Feb. 29, 

For Leap years come but 
in four; 

A toast's a thing that spoils 
one's wine, 

You save three-fourths of 
birthday bore. 

Hint on Health . — For air and 
exercise too many young ladies 
resort almost exclusively to the 
piano. 9 

Contagion. — Several young 
ladies who were accustomed 
to sit under a popular preach- 
er, became, consequently, much 
affected. 

MORAL* FOR MARCH. 

A bushel of Maroh-winnow'<f 
dust 

Is worth, they say, a mo- 
narch's ransom ; 

Let Bomba save it — mobs 
don't trust ; 

For such a life such pr^e 
were handsome. 

What it a Babyt — Why a 
Baby Is a living 1. O. U., a 
** little Bill ” drawn upon Man- 
hood, tlkat is only honoured 
when it arrives at maturity. 

• 

Longat'Dag. — The day 
before that of your wedding 
will probably m the longest 
dsg^ of yoiq* life. 


MORAL* FOR APRIL. 
The First's a day whe^ Tolks 
are sold 

By gameson^ youth released 
froifl school; * 

Neither at this time, reader 
bold, 

Nor any other, be a fool. 

Hints for the Nururg. — The 
treatment ofti new-born child 
should be kind, but not cordial 
•—and especially not Godfrey's 
' cordial. , 

MORAL FOR MAY. 
Welcome are all its flowers 
and bowers. 

As guests when one fias 
bidden ’em ; 

But you're not welcome to the 
flowers. 

Mind this, whfn down at Sy- 
denham. 

Economy in Leaning Carpets. 
— When you purchase your 
carpets, take core to buy one 
that is infinitely superior to all 
the rest; for such a carpet 
wiU beat every other carpet 
you have in the house. 

Paradox of Insect The 
habits of the spider are sta- 
tionary. Me seldom travels 
far from the locality in which 
he first saw the light vlt is 
curious that the spider should 
travel so little, and yet be con- 
tlnu^ly taking flies. 

MORAL FOR JUNE. 

A rhyme the word suggests 
will suit. 

No special moral's taught 
by June : 

If vou're an ass, and blow ai 
flute. 

Why, do not blow It out of 
• tune. 

For Better and for TTorja— 
A Philosopher who had mar* 
lied a vulgar but amiable girl, 
u^d to c^ his wife **Brown 
Sugar,” because, he said, she 
was ^eet but unrefined. Ano- 
ther, whose wife was affection- 
ate and stout, was accustomed 
to denmninate her "Lump 
Sugar." ^ 


MORAL FOR JULY. 

Off to the llhine, the Rhone, 
the Po; 

To Belgic flats or Switzer 
hills. 

Off, but take off, before you g(\ 
* Something^ with cash, from 
tradesmen's bills. 

MORAL FCm AUGUST. 
Ydh may buy grouse, and need 
not say. 

Whether with load or coin 
you got ’em ; 

But if you buy them, do not,, 
pray. 

Tell naughty fibs, and say 
^ you shot 'em. 

Homely Worth. — Many 
flowers are expressive of the 
most delicate sentiment, but 
which of them has the heart 
of a cabbage ? 0 

MORAL FOR SEPTEMBER. 
O Cockney, if with the Pcrdri.T, 

** A day ” is offered, Cock- 
ney O, 

With flre-orms don’t be play- 
ing tricks, 

Don’t shoot — and, better 
stUl, don't ga 

MORAL FOR OCTOBER. 
The party who but drinketh eat/. 

And unto bed, retireth 
sober. 

Shall fall (a punch - fraught 
song doth show) 

I Like leaves, and leave us in 
October. 

MORAL FOR NOVEMBER. 
Of things that Civic magnates 
do, • 

As otufilng, spouting — O 
beware. 

Or you may be degraded to 

An alderman ; nay, down to 
Mayor. 

• 

MORAL FOR DECEMBER. 
With Christmas - tide the 
twelvemonth ends. 

Give aU unkindly thoughts 
the sack. 

Embrace your foea^ forgive 
your friends. 

And buy your — PmdEs 
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dippeebnt; kinds op .coal. 

1. Dry or Cubical Coal, — ^TI&b epe- 
des is very black and shining. It gene- 
rally comes from *the pit in lar|;e 
masses ; and it buma'freply with much 
flame and heat. This is by far the best 
coal for blast-furnaces, but is not so 
desirable* for^omestic use. 

2. SteaTn-Coalf co^ietma called 

" Smithy-Coal** — This species, which 
i^tes readily, and produces comparar 
tively little smoke, is much valued for 
its excellence in the furnaces of steam- 
boilers. It contains more carbon than 
bituminous coal, and more hydrogen 
than anthracite. * * 

3. Cannel or Gaa-Coal. — This species 
does not shine, but has, on the con- 
trary, rather a dull appearance before 
it is ignited. When burning it emits 

2 > 0 Bt brilliant flame. As the roots of 
r are used instead of candles in the 
winter nights by the peasantry in some 
parts of Scotland, so this coal is made 
to answer the some end in some dis- 
tiicts of England, and also in the South 
of Scotland. Hence its name, Cannel, 
the Lancashire word for candle. Can- 
nd Coal is almost invariably \ised in 
the manufacture of gas. 

4. Bitummow Coed, — This species 
swells and cakes when heated. It is 
more abundant than any other kind 
and is well adapted for household use. 
There are 133,000 square miles of it in 
the United States, and 8,000 square 
miles of it in Britain. Bituminous 
coal, in a raw state, is not suitable for 
the blast-furnace. 

5. Anthreusite Uoo/.—This species is 
very black, very .brittle, and very 
shining. T^en sold, it is generally 
broken up into small pieces, but there 
is not much dust. It produces almost 
no smoke, and scarcely any ashes. 
Where it can*be obtained at the same 
price as bituminous coal, it is more 
economical for domestic purposes. 
Even where it costs more, it is good 
management to mix the bituminous and 
anthracite together. The latter, by its 
great heat, consumes the smoke of the 
former, and thus saves fuaL Two 
scuttles ought to boused in such a case^l 


one for each kind of cofll : at all events 
the bituminous coal, in order to efiTect 
the saving, must be pu| below the 
^nt^racite, so that the ovomko may have 
to pass through the glcfcnng embers. 
Anthracite coal is abundant in Walts 
and Ireland. In Ireland it is called 
Kilkenny coal, and in Scotland, blind 
coal. It usually contains about 90per 
<&nt. of pure carbon. This sort of coal 
is especially valuable to maltsters, 
brewer^ and millers : because it throws 
out intense heat, and may be said to be 
almost without smoke. But it is also 
decidedly economical (where the price 
is reasonable) in stoves and house-grates. 
There being 90 per cei^. Carbon, 
only 10 per cent, is left for smoke an<i 
ashes ; whereas, in ^ome sorts of coah 
the residiuum of ashes am^unt»to^0 
per cent. ! 

Hint First. — Put a piece of iron 
plate, which you may get at any fQjjg^ 
dry for fourpence or sixpence, asross 
the bottom of your grate, reaching 
within an inch and a half of each side, 
and projecting about an inch and a 
half in front. There will thus be one 
narrow opening for air between the last 
two bars of the bottom grating at each 
end of the plate, grhile’the remainder 
will be closed. The draught upon your 
fire will thus be almost entirely from 
the front, and you will soon discover, 
by experience, that the present moth j J 
of constructing grates, by which the 
whole bottom admits air thrqugh the 
bars, is wrong in principle and extrava- 
gant in practifle. 

Hint Seconp. — ^When about to make 
a fire, let the grate be first half filled 
with common Newcastle coals. Above 
these plaee tome shavings or waste 
paper, and then a few diy sticks or 
splinters, gr bits of charcoal or broken 
peat. Lay on the top a few of yester- 
day’s cinders, and, lastly, some lumps 
of coal. These must not be shovelled 
i in random, but laid ou carefully by 
I hadd. Apply a match to the shavings 
or paper, and in ^een minulgs yoli will 
have a Cheerful fire. At first, servants 
will object to this plan, and even ridi- 
cule it. They have alwa;j^ been accus- 
tomed to light a fire at the bottom df 
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the gnte, and it is difficult to persuade 
them to try the experiment of lighting 
it from abov^ They cannot believe 
that the fire ^01 work its way do^ 
int^the mass m de^ coals. One fair 
trial however, will wtisfy a housemaid 
on this point ; and she will soon find 
that it not only saves her master an in- 
credible quantity of coals, but that it| 
also saves her, what she may, perhaps, 
consider of more importance, « vast 
deal of trouble. The bell will be rung 
less frequently for the coal-scuttle ; the 
fire, if properly made and reasonably 
attended to, will never require to be re- 
lighted duifiag the day ; there will be no 
soot fiakes on tbfc furniture and so little 
evbn in the chimneyi that the services 
of Ibhe yweep will be seldom required. 
But if you ^uld have as little smoke 
as possible, tak^ heed to what follows. 

UiNT Third.— After the fire has been 
the mimner just described, let 
it be replenished during the day with 
anthracite, not bituminous, coal. An- 
thracite yields no smoke, and bums 
with such an intense heat that it con- 
sumes any smoke which rises from the 
pitchy Newcastle coals at the bottom 
of the grate. 

Hint Fourth. — AbAish poker and 
tongs. These time-honoured imple- 
ments are worse than useless when a 
fire has been made on the smoke con- 
suming principle. Allow no poking, 
unless you are willing to have*your 
coals wasted and your fire spoiled. 
Instead of the burnished, clumsy, steel 
biped, which is always in the way, get 
a blacksmith to make for, you a light 
instrument like the sugar-tongs, about 
a foot long, and without hinge ^r joint. 
If you are a bachelor or maiden lady, 
fond of sitting by the fiif, and rarely 
pressed for time, you will ^nd it 
amusing, as well as economical, to pick 
up a lump of bituminous coal every 
now and then, when there is ap opei^ 
ing in the lower part of your fire, an($ 
thrust it in among the red ember;. 
Every time ydji do '^is, yftu will have a 
beaunful illustration of the smoke-con- 
suming pru^ciple, adopted in a more 
cosi^ way by Franklin, Cutler, Amott, 
and others.* The black lump will im- 


mediately begin to piAf out crude 
gases anti smoke, which ignite* and are 
consumed before they have time to 
reach the top of the fire. You will 
find the projec^ng, inch and a-half of 
the iron plate, m the bottom of your 
grate very convenient for the purpose 
of introducing bits of cOal in this 
manner: — Just ky the coal on the 
edge of the plate, and push it in with- 
out disturbing the fire. It is a good 
plan, jiowever, to thrust in a lump 
jvrherever there happens to be a gap in 
the burning mass. 

Hint Fifth. — Whatever kind of coals 
you use, ntfrer put on much at a time 
when replenishing the fire. Even with 
Newcastle coals, you will have compa- 
ratively little smoke, if you put on only 
a thin layer about once in half an hour 
or so. Busy people would grudge this < 
trouble ; but any one who has leisure, 
and enjoys a good fire, would do well 
to adopt this hint, especially if anthra- 
cite coal cannot conveniently be ob- 
tained. The fire will continue clear 
and hot, and the expenditure of fuel 
will be very much lessened. When a 
large shovel-full of bituminous coals has 
been thrown on the fire, there is always 
a dense smoke for some time ; but when 
only a thin sprinkling is put on, if the 
fire belovf is good, we gases emitted 
will praduce flame and heat. 

Hint Sixth. — Mrs. Sarah Hale says 
— and what she says may be depended 
on — ^that " a saving of nearly one-third 
of the coal consumed may be made by 
the following easy means’* : — Preserve 
the coal-ashes which are jisually thrown 
away as worthless. "V^en you have 
a sufficient bulk,* add to them an 
equal Quantitw^ gif small coal or coal- 
dust from youpjNnar, and then pour a 
little water on the mixture. Use this 
compost at the back part of your fire. 
It will bum brightly and pleasantly; 
only a little dust will remain uncon- 
sumed ; and thus the trouble of sifting 
will be saved besides. 

Hint Seventh. — Another excellent 
suggestion by the same American 
authoress : — Mix one bushel of small 
coal, or saw-dust, or both, with two 
bulnels of sand, and one bushel and 
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ahalf of cU^. TAewaAymdmske WABMAN CASES, 

the mixture mto balla, and pile them , m 

up in a dry place till they become hard.^ ***• I'INDLBT^s of theu. 

When vour fire hums brightly,* put A the Wardian case is frgely employed 
some of them on the aiid they will in horticulture, jspec^ly in tn^deo 
give out a ^ong heat. • coration of sitting-rooms, it seems de« 

Hinj Eiohth. — If you live near a sirable to point out in this place what 
gas-work, ^ou may buy the cinders, are its real merits and defects. .When 
which are neither more nor less thanii Mr. Ward first remarked a grass and a 
coke, at the rate of fourpence or six- moss growing inside a damp bottle, he 
pence for a lar^ sack. No cheaper merely saw what gardeners had wit- 
fuel can be obtained in- a town. By nessed for a couple of centuries at least, 
making your fire as directed in ** Hint He beheld the propagator’s bell-glass 
Second,” and replenishing it with these with its edges dipping into wet sand, 
gas-cinders, you will find that for a close cavity with transparent sides, 
warming or cooking, the et{)ense of fuel and an interior possessingLaa uniform 
is less Sian one half. The writer has and unchangeable degfee of humidity, 
iried the method, and been astonished Thirty or forty years since, and gro- 
at the saving which is so easily, plea- bably long before, the same principle < 
santly, and comfortably effected. The was employed in the draCnng-rooms of 
cinders answer every purpose of anthra- the wealthy for the preservation of the 
cite coal, and they are very much freshness of cut fiowers: the flowers 
cheaper. Perhaps there is no means of were placed in a vase, ^e vase s^bod in 
consuming smoke so thoroughly in a water, and a bell-glass^ dipping its edges 
common grate. into the water, covered the whole. 

Gas-cinders vaiy much in quality, ^ There is not the smallest difference 
according to the sort of coal from which in principle between these old contriv- 
they are made. When made from ances and the modem Wardian case. 
Scotch coal they are very good. Choose But all such plans were merely pre- 
those which are of light weight and servative ; no one thought of cultivating 
dark colour. Heavy lumps of white or plants in close ^es, though they found 
greyish cinder give less heat and the latter invaluable for keeping plants 
scatter a good de^ of dust. alive. A cutting under a bell-glass was 

The following Hint is Our Own. surrounded with moist air until it had 
— ^When going to bed at night, the formed roots; but the moment the 
kitchen fire being nearly out, take a acti6n of roots was secured it was trans- 
quantity of small coal, and mixing it ferred to the open air. What Mr. Ward 
with the ashes under the grate, wet it did, w’hen- he proposed the case that 
moderately, and fill the grate with it. bears his name, was to contrive a 
It will extinguish the fire, and contri- poi-table bqjil-glass and its supporter, 
bute to safety ip that respect, while the made of materials strong enough to 
heat of the fireplace will be just suffi- bear tjie rough usage of a sea voyage, 
cient to cake the whole into a coke-like He demonstrated the defects of the old 
mess. In the morning take the poker travelling greenhouses, and suggested 
and raise it all out, and you will have a remddy, pointing out at the same time 
sufficient^fuel to assist in lighting a upon what principles the remedy de- 
clear fire in every room in the house. pended. That principle was — 1st, to 

^xposg plants to light, and — 2nd, to in- 
~ ' ' ^Bure tneir being constantly surrounded 

Belief. — would rather dwell in the by a medium damp enough to keep 
dim fog of Superstition than in air their system* in a state Qf activity, 
rarified to nothing by the air-pump of The old travelling greenhouses, or 
Unbelief; in which the panting breast plant cases, were opeptat ^e joints, and 
expires, vainly and convulsively gasp- the water originally contained in^them 
ing for breath. — Jean Paul ' quickly evaporated, leaving a mass of 
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parched ^arth iih which no yegetatioif 
could long survive ; they were dso 
glazed with falc, or oyster-shells, or 
other half-op^ue materials, through^ 
which no sucul amount of light oohld 
as plants require for the preserva- 
tion of their vitality. 

When properly constructed, the 
Wardian case answers perfectly as a 
means of transporting plants to grea^ 
distances. It also has its value in places 
where the air is filled^farith floating soot 
or dust; or where it is naturally too 
dry for vegetation, as in sitting-rooms. 
There the lives of certain kinds of plants 
may be maintamed for a long period of 
time, w^tUlthe appearance of health; 
shade-loving iftces, such as ferns and 
zdoBsea, will even •thrive there ; and 
olhers^like dzy crocuses and hyacinths, 
'which havelbeen previously made ready 
by the usual, processes, out of doors, 
may bo led to blossom in perfection for 
' a*^ea|pn, or in*some instances for more. 

It is asserted, indeed, that plants 
have been known to grow well and flou- 
rish in Wardian cases. To that state- 
ment I lend an incredulous ear. It will 
be always found, upon inquiry, that 
such cases are opened daily and venti- 
lated freely, and thu^ or otherwise, re- 
lieved from the moisture with which 
the air is saturated. But those are not 
Wardian cases at aU ; they arc merely 
greenhouses on a small scale, in which 
plants grow well or ill, according to the 
cm’s with which they are managM. 

A Wai^ian case demands neither 
care nor skill ; its operation is essen- 
tially automatic ; it is its own gardener 
in every way. The moipent its struc- 
ture enables the possessor to give it 
daily attention — ^in shori, to, cultivate 
the plants within it, it ceases to be 
Wardian, and may as w^l be called by 
any other name, as has beefl already 
shown. Plants cannot be cultivated 
well in the absence of free aceess to air 
in motion. The more rapid th^ moti Jh, 
within certain limits, the higher t^e 
health- of plants, and vice versa. This 
is the foundation of g^od gardening; 
and it is precisely this which is unat^ 
tainable in a Wardian case. The latter 
is ihe ojipoBite of a natural condition ; 


but plan^ demand all tlfe resemblance 
to natuMA#conditionB ^hich is to be 
secured by art. Direct, constant, and 
unrestiuined communication with air, 
perpetually strikulg and then quitting 
them, is as necessiqry to a plant as to an 
animal ; and tLat the WArdian case is 
intended to render impossible. It is 
not, indeed, too much to %d(f that so 
far as gardening) properly so called, is 
concerned, the Wardian case has done 
nothing more than was effected years 
befoija it was suggested. As a con- 
venient means of enabling plants to 
support existence under difficult cir- 
cumstances it has value ; and that is 
all. In sltort,dt is to plants what tripe 
de rochef bark-bread and fern-root, are 
to man — a means of prolonging life 
under difficult circumstances. 

• Nature no more causes plants to 
grow in half air-tight rooms than amidsk 
rays of coloured light. In the natural 
world vegetation subsists in its greatest 
activity in the presence of white light ; 
red lighl^ and yellow light, and blue 
light are unknown ; and if green light 
occurs it is only in the recesses of deep 
forests, where little is to be found ex- 
cept fungi, or mosses and ferns. So it 
is with unventilated places; they are- 
the exception to the natural law, which 
declares that living things shall have' 
access td air. The lowest orders of ani- 
mals and the lowest of plants thrive,. 
Indeed, in such localities, for all places- 
seem to have llieir allotted inhabitants ; 
but the great world of vegetation knows- 
of no healthy existence, except where 
the air moves freely around it. In suf- 
focated places we find lean and sickly 
races, too weak to sland alone, and 
struggling to reach a better atmosphere ; 
these places are the Ward’s cases of 
the wilderness ; natural accidents from 
which all things endeavour to escape. — 
LindUy on EwticuJUtiure. • 

WouAN. — Nothing sets so wide a 
mark ** between the vulgar and noble 
seed” as the respect and reverentiri 
love of womanhood. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally 
a coarse profligate, or a coarse bigot, on 
matter which. 
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OABDBNll'rO ^OE Ji^ASY. 

Thb Floweb Gabdbk. — Commence 
your floricultural year by laying out a 
plan of your garden/ and enter in a ihe- 
morandum-book a of your in- 

tended operations. Leave* room in the 
margin for the dates of each sowing, — a 
remark 'that will also apply to your 
vegetaUe garden, whether it be large or 
small. Purchase at all times the best of 
seeds, and obtain them of nurserymen of 
good standing and character. 

In this month sow dahlia see^ for 
new sorts; mignonette and ten- week 
stocks in boxes or pots, on a slight hot- 
bed ; sow some hardy annuads, such as 
cockscombs, amaranthuses, &c., and pre- j 
pare some composts under cover, ready 
for the principal sov'ing next month. I 
"When tWe is the convenience of lU 
vinery at work, commence about the 
lost week in the month to pot off from I 
the store-pots the plants intended for 
bedding out, beginning with scaiLet 
geraniums and other free rooting varie- 
ties, leaving verbenas and other more 
tender bedding plants until next month. 

Plants reserved in the autumn for the 
purpose of furnishing spring cuttings, 
such as heliotropes, fuchsias, lantanas, 
cupheas, verbenas, and lobelias, should be 
brought into heat to start. Have a bed 
ready for striking these cuttings. Pro- 
tect tulip beds with matting and leaves. 
Top dress auriculas in pots or borders 
with compost. Plant ranunculuses in 

C and frames to flower in April. 

lilacs in forcing-houses in pots and 
tubs. Bring rhododendrons into the 
forcing-house, in tubs, to flower early. 
Edge flcwer-boi'ders with box, thiiit, 
London pride, daisies,' polyanthuses, or 
pinks. Protect anemones and ranun- 
culuses by matting or leaves. Attend 
to neatness in the grass and the borders 
along the p^ncip^ walks; trench up 
all vacant beds, adding decayed leaf 
mould w'here necessary; thin out, and 
in seasonable weather commence digging 
shrubberies. AVhen hyacinths ore show- 
ing through the earth, cover them over 
with light litter or leaves. 

You cannot be too forward with your 
work, for, os a general rule, both in 


litchen-garden operations as well as in 
floral, d^ys ore dangerous ; better be a 
week too early than a dayJtoo late. By 
Removing all dead leaves nfm. your walks, 
an^ dead plants from ymx beds, and 
keeping your gravQl wi^s clean, yt.u 
will prevent the spread of vermin, help 
to destroy the growth of slugs, and leave 
your hands ui^ettered for fhture opera- 
l^ons. 

Hitchen Garden. — Having prepared 
I your ground and airrauged your plans as 
suggested above, commence your annual 
p operations in the kitchen garden by sow- 
ing some early peas; there are several 
kinds, but we have seldom foimd one to 
surpass Sangster’s No. 1, althihgh some 
practical gardeners preftr the Daniel 
O’Bourke and the Prince Albert for thjp 
sowing. Mazagon, or early Lisbon 
beans, should be sown aboufthe second 
week in this month. lu^open weather 
sow onions, on a light, riqh, loamy soil, 
— if prepared with night-soil a fortpTghV 
pieviously, so much the better. 

Sow radish on a warm border, also 
lettuce in every variety in warm bor- 
ders, dr under hand-glasses, to transplant 
them when of sufficient grow^th. Sow 
early carrots in n warm border, to be 
ready for use in April. Take up endive, 
with all the eartlr that can be retained, 
and place it in a back shed where there 
is light, or in frame where it will be pre- 
served from damage. Boise small salad 
on a slight hotbed, in pots or boxes. 
Tranepkmt cauliflower plants fram small 
to large pots, and keep them*in a cool 
frame. Put «ut cabbage plants to suc- 
ceed the autumn-planted crop. Plant 
potato-onions in shallow drills, and 
earth them up 'as they grow. 

Have all youi* land not in use dry and 
trenched, and let your manure be mixed 
up w'ith it as you ridge it : manure is 
not worth'^a rush until it is decomposed^ 
and' it tokes at least two months to bring 
the best manure into that state. If your 
hedges are old, splash them down. All 
co^J esculents may be sown. Pot straw- 
berries, and they will come early. If 
the wither pi\ive frosty, feave most 
things alone ; if it turn out damp and 
muggy; you may have jspur hands as 
busy as bees in looking oiwr the slugp. 
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GEOJLOGICAL FACTS. 

OPANITB. ^ ^ 

The differlnt rocks and strata that 
(fiver the earth’s* surface may be ar- 
ranged, as respects English geology, 
under the six following heads : — Ist, 
primary; 2nd, intermediate, or transi- 
tion; 3rd, secondary; 4th, tertiarP; 
5th, basaltic and volcanic; Gth, dilu- 
vial and alluvial. These layers* of rock 
differ from each other not only in the 
nature of the ingredients of which they* 
are composed, but in the manner in whicn 
they ^a^ been fortned; some rocks 
having ir uni j[)rm crystalline structure, 
and others bemg composed of the frag- 
ments of older roc^s firmly compacted 
together. , 

Trimary or Trimitive Tocks are so 
called from there being no fossil remains 
^f animals oi vegetables, nor any frag- 
ments of other rocks found embedded in 
them . Hocks of this class are extijemely 
hard, and the minerals of which they 
are composed ore frequently more or less 
crystallized. They are found in im- 
mense masses or beds, and form the 
lowest part of the earth’s surface with 
which we are acquai||ted, and not only 
form the foundation on which the five 
other series ore laid, but in many places 
pierce quite through all the incumbent 
strata of rocks, and often crop out from 
the highest tops of Alps and mountain- 
ous districts. Granite, which bmongs to 
this class* occurs in masses of vast extent, 
and is composed of such nSmerals as fel- 
spar, quartz, and mica, and derives its 
name from having a coarse yroMu/ar struc- 
ture. London and Waterloo bridges, and 
the paving-stones of the street, are ex- 
amples of the commonest varieties of gra- 
nite. Granite containsemany minerals 
cither embedded in the rock or traversing 
it in veins ; the principal of these are 
quartz, crystal, shorl, topaz, gasiiet,flimr- 
spar, emerald, &c. The thre% miners 
of which it is composed vary greatl^in 
their proportions in dj^erent granites, 
and often m the some mass, gi^ng rise 
to many varieties. ^ In the Cornish 
granite the felspar is white, and the 
mica appears in scales, having a glisten- 


Ing, B^^i^metallic lusire ; while the 
quarti is of a light grey colour, with a 
vitreous or glassy appearance. In 
^otch granite, however, felspar is ge- 
nerally of a reddish brown, and the mica 
not unfrequently black and abining, and 
may be easily mvided into scales; this 
circumstance distinguishing • it from 
homblendet wl^h, of a dark green or 
black colour, is sometimes intermixed 
Edth granite. 

In England, granite is chiefly foimd 
in Oomwall, Devon, Worcester, Leices- 
ter, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, at 
the base of Skiddaw, while in Scotland 
and Irelapd it^covers a considerable ex- 
tent of country. The erudite Mr. Bake- 
well, m his Geology, is of opinion that 
the granite that just makes its appear- 
^ce on the western side of England is 
continued under the Irish Channel, ris- 
ing in the Isles of Man and Angloscu, add 
finally in the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow. Huge blocks or boulders of 
granite are found in the beds of some of 
the rivers in the North Hiding of York- 
shire, and in clay pits in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, at a great distance from any 
gr^ito beds or mountains. Metallic 
veins ore not often found in granite; 
tin in Cornwall and Saxony, and iron 
pyrites, forming the chief exception to 
the rulq. 

Kino Charles’s Newbpai>er. — This 
is a curiosity, if only to illustrate the 
rapid strides made since the yeoi* 1679 
in literary productions. Among, the 
curious paragraphs are the follow- 
ing:— 

** These are to g^ve qotice, that during His 
Majesty's being at Windsor, there will go a 
post thither every evening from the General 
Letter Office in Lomburd-street.” 

•• The masters of His Majesties cock-pit do 
desire all gentlemen that haA their game, to 
send in their cocks to the pit at Newmarket ui 
such seasonable time as that they may be 
made fit to fight ; they intending to begin the 
cock-match on tbe 16th March. And there 
shall be feeders ready to take care of their 
cooks.— Febrnaxy, 1679." 

There is no wealth without health ; 
no health without contentment. 
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WHO IS MASTER, mS^F.OR 
BEAST! 

Elephants are sag^oua, and have un* 
fommon atrength ; 'lions and tigers are 
both fierce ai^ stron'g ; foxes are cun- 
ning ; apes and monkeys try their 
hand at tuaWs doings ; but what does 
Vb signify ? Did you eger hear that the 
beasts, with all their powers united 
their endeavours so as to drive a num- 
ber of human beings into one of their 
dens, there to feed, poke, and bhow 
them off? — or that they attempted to 
fatten them as meat, or train them as 
labouring slaves f , • 

The fact, you know, is exactly the re- 
verse of all this. 

Q. Not always the reverse, surely; 
animals do sometimes catch men, a^ 
^t them up alive. 

A. That does not alter the matter 
I am speaking of. The beast over- 
powers the man, as a falling tree, or a j 
wave of the ocean, may 4^; but it 
cannot bo said that these become the 
man’s master, neither does the tiger 
become his master even when he bites 
him in two; he has never ruled the 
man, he has never compelled service 
from him ; neither can the tiger wait 
behind a bush, and kill hi^ man with- 
out approaching him. « 

See, now, what man has really done 
with animals. See, not only the fiocks 
and herds, and horses — all the cattle of 
the land — as much under the dominion 
of man as his own children are — nay, a 
great deal more ; but behold the most 
enormous, the most fierce, those aimed 
with deadly ‘Weapons, all caged like 
birds, fed,' and trained, an4 made to fear 
the keeper, whose body would not be a 
mouthful amongst them, — one whom 
the least of them could snap up as we 
would a kitfen, but before whom th^ 
cower in awe, not daring to disobey 
him I 

Q. Oh, but they do snap up their 
keepers sometimes I 
A. Yes, but that is when the keeper, 
forgets his proper manner towards 
them, and trifles with the conditions I 
on which alone he can manage them ; 
he may beat them till they howl, if | 


needful, but he mustbot tribk them, 
nor tamper with their tenmers. When 
we see creatures like th»e which are 
theaterror of the tropics, cpuched under 
the wand of a keeper— ^hen we find 
that a whale, whic^ is bigger thaif^a 
thousand men, is hooked, and landed, 
and skinned, and carved by a boat-full 
of people -this looks very much' like 
ftastery, quite like the superiority of 
man. , 

And did you ever see a little child 
leading a home? — a little fellow sitting 
’ on the back of the huge creature, and 
guiding it away from the herbage it 
would like to crop— away -fram the 
pond where it really wai^s to drink ? — 
Yes. Of these powerful animals it is 
even now true, tliat ** a little child 
can lead them !” i ^ * 

All this, you know, was expressly 
promised to man by Odd himself ; — 
** And the fear of you and the dread qf 
you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl df the air, 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hand are they delivered.’* 
(Gen. ix. 2.) 

Well, now, let us see what man has 
to do before he ican make use of the 
gffts of Nature that are placed before 
him. The materials, we have seen, are 
of three general sorts, and man’s wants, 
we may say, ore also of three general 
kinds we have animals, vegetables, 
and minerals; and we require food, 
clothing, an(]^ shelter. 

Suppose, now, all these things in a 
state of nature, and you a poor, 
hungry, houseless, uncovered wretch, 
but very clever indeed, placed amongst 
them. There are wild bulls careering 
along the plain, wild goats scrambling 
up the recks, find, so far from acknow- 
ledging your superiority at that mo- 
ment, that — see! they are looking 
.dawn upon you ! Well, catch and eat 
them ; ^u have free leave. 

*'And there are the wild vegetables, 
too, Y^ich cannot run away'; and 
fruits, and berries, and ‘ corn-seeds, 
here and there: taste, wd eat them. 
Oh, they are growing amongst thistles 
and prickles, very inconvenientiy 1 Add, 
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ah. they .are very «our, austere, bitter,® 
and husky 1 

Tou eat a few, but you are not hidf- 
satisfied ; and. besides, you are shiver- 
ing with cold.\ Well, that sheep has a« 
pilfat coat on, which he really does not 
want : tiy and ease^ixn of it. Dear me, 
how tiresome ! — he sets off scrambling 
through the thickets, frightened at the 
sight of you I Ah, now it rains 1 — 
hail-stones come pelting down — ^th# 
wind rattles them in your facp: get 
under a tree, that is a little better, but 
it is rather an inclement home 1 

Well, cut the tree down, split it into 
boards, build yourself a house. But 
you havetfio tools I There is iron in 
the mine, butavhere is the mine? — in 
aShother part of tha country 1 You sit 
Sown dejected, helpless, and famished ; 
you obtiun*a little uneasy sleep, till 
the wild anjpials disturb you; the 
pigs and foxes put their noses to your 
fbce,^and have a smell at you ; they 
grunt or bark in your ear, and then 
they trot away. It is very unpleasant ; 
up you jump, and climb a tree — 
a monkey is there before you — he 
gibbers and pelts you down ! 

This will never do ! you say. 
So you set your brains to work, and 
now find a new us# for your hands. 
Somehow, you build yourself a hut ; 
you procure a fire; the smoke that 
issues has a savoury odour in it ; there 
is cooking going on, and you ore a little 
better off. • 

The faftt is, that until man has made 
use of his special powers ^nd faculties, 
which are the best gifts of God to him, 
he must be a wretch. He cannot live 
as the beasts do, nor share their com- 
petence ; for, though Nature waits upon 
them, and gives them all their meat in 
due season, she will no^do so by man. 
She says to him — There ai« all sorts 
of things provided for your u^ but 
they will not come to you ; you must 
up, and be doing, and procure and 
prepare them : you must wo^.” • 

Well, man has taken the hint, A I 
said befor# See, now,*the rnip^rs, the 
founders, the smiths, the artificers in 
all kinds o^wood and metals. Man 
hgs obtained tools, and there he -is, 


without ceasing, digging,land heaving, 
and blojil^, and h^mering, and 
drivings Mi^ll the rest of it. Men do 
not sleep under trees now — at leasi^ 
not sensible men, under whole ones ; 
the sawer has worked his way through 
and through the mighty oyk ; and the 
builder, with his beams *and boards, 
has already caged himself jp, and has 
room for a score of people under one 
roof. * 

And the architect, not content with 
this, rears a mighty edifice to be seen 
firomffar, and for those afar off to com* 
*and see, and to perpetuate his name to 
future ages. Where did he find those 
very convepiont square blocks of stone ? 
Oh, peep down* yonder at the foot of 
the craggy steep, where works the 
mason. With patient diligence he sit^ 
ppshing and pulling his long toothless 
saw through the shapeless masses. 
Did I say he 9 Hundreds are at tliei* 
work ; and the rock, which Nature had 
piled 'mid the darkness of chaos, is 
taken down by man that he may re- 
build it at his pleasure. Man can do 
all this, for now he is no longer a 
famishing wretch, contending with the 
beasts of prey for his meal ; his food is 
secured ; the husbandman has learned 
to plough, to sow, to reap, to gather 
into barns. 

And ^ow the beasts, which once 
giinned at the roaming savage in con- 
tempt, come lowing and bleating to his 
gate, asking to partake of the benefits 
of this state of things ; they expect here 
their daily food and nightly shelter. 
For this they lend him their mighty 
strength, yield him their own bodily 
substance ; they give.oip their ioigged 
freedom, and in exchange they acknow- 
ledge MAN *THEIB MASTER 
Taylor*8 Glance at the Globe, 


An Odd Notion. — A A.ilor went to 
see a funertd : on his return from the 
churchyard, he said he had never seen 
a funeral ashore before. ** Why, what 
d’ye thinks they does with their dead 
men ? *’ said he to a shipmate. T1 just 
tell ye: they puts ’em up in long 
bliMDk boxes and directs 'emr 
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PEiLBLS or THOUGHT. 


PEARlp OP THOTJOTT. 

The true is the beautifuTT ' • 

Truth is the soul of the poet’s 
thought. . ^ 

Truth is the reward of the phil(^- 
Jeer’s toil. / • . . 

A glimps^ of the real comes upon 
the husiai^mind like the simile of dagr- 
light to the sorrowing oaptive of -some 
dark prison. ® 

The labours to try man*s soul and 
exalt it, are the search for truth be- 
neath the mysteries which surround 
creation, to gather amerontlis, shining 
with the hues of heaven, from plains 
upon which hang, dark and^heavy, the 
mists of earth. ' 

The poet may pay the debt of na- 
ture; the philosopher may return to 
the bosom of our common mother; 
even their names fade in the passage of 
^me, like planets blotted out of heaven ; 
but the truths they have revealed to 
man, bum on for ever with unextin 
guishable brightness. 

IVath cannot die; it passes from 
mind to mind, imparting light in its 
progress, and constantly renewing its 
o^vn biightness during the diffusion. 

The true is the beautiful ; and the 
tiuths revealed to the mind render us 
capable of perceiving new' beauties on 
the earth. , 

The gladness of truth is like the 
singing voice of a joyous child, and the 
most remote recesses echo with the 
cheerful sound. 

To be for ever true, is the science of 
po’etry, — ^the revelation of truth is the 
poetry of sciencp. 

Man, a creatu^n endued with mi^ty 
faculties, but a mystery to himself, 
stands in the. midst of ^a wonderful 
world, and an infinite variety of phe- 
nomena ai'ise^ around him in strange 
forms and magical dispositions, like 
the phaiitasiha of a restless night. 

Lifting our searching gaze into the 
measureless space beyond our earth, 
we find planet bound to planet, and 
system chained to system, all impelled 
by a universal force to roll in I'egidarity 
and order around a common centre. 
The pendulatioxiB, of the remotest 


catar are communicated through the 
unseen bond ; and offr rocking world 
obeys the mysterious imnulse through- 
out all those forces which regulate the 
liner^anio combmationslof this earth, 
and into which its orgraiic creation is 
irresistibly compelled to bow. 

The glorious sun by day, and the 
moon and stars in the silence and the 
mystery of night, are felt to influence 
Qll material nature, holding the great 
earth bound in a many-stranded cord 
which* cannot be broken. The tidal 
flow of the vast ocean, with its variety 
of animal and vegetable life; the atmo- 
sphere, bright and light, obscured by 
the storm cloud, spanned bs tjjie I'ain- 
bow, or rent with th% ex^osions of 
electric fire, attest to th6 might of 
these elementary brmds. ^ • 

The mind of man, in ptogress 
towards its higher destiny, is tasked 
with the physical earth *as a problem, 
which, within tlie limits of a life, it . 
must stioiggle to solve. The Intel- 
lectual spirit is capable of embracing 
all finite things. Mon is gifted with 
powers for studying the entire circle of 
visible creation ; and he is equal, under 
proper training, to the task of exaium- 
ing much of the secret machinery that 
stirs the whole, o 

In dim outshadowing, earth’s first 
poets, from the lovehness of external 
nature, evoked beautiful spiritualisa- 
tions. To them tho sturdy forests 
teeme(^ with aerial beings, the gushing 
springs rejoiced in fantastm sprites, 
the leaping^ cataracts gleamed with 
translucent ^ades, the cavernous hills 
were the abodes of genii, and the 
earth-girdling* ocean was guarded by 
mysterious forms. 

Such Were the creations of the far- 
searching mind in its early couscious- 
nees of the exiltence of unseen powers. 
— JCobert Stmt's Poetry of Science. 


iBeautt. — ^Remember, says Raleigh, 
that if thou marry for beauty thou 
b&dest thyself all thy life for that 
which (perchanee will neit^r last nor 
please thee one year ; and,* when thou 
hast it, it will be to thee of no prioe 
at'alL 
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IS THE SUl!T INHABITED? 

Tsb follow^ are M. Ar%go’B remarks 
ujran this interestiBg problem: — ''If 
this question were simply proposed *to* 
m», * Is the sun in]^abited ?' I should 
reply, * that I know nothing about the 
matter.* But let any one ask of me if 
the sun can bo inhabited by beings or- 
ganised in a manner analogous to thos^ 
which people our globe, and 1 hesitate 
not to I'eplyin the afiirmative. The ex- 
istence in the sun of a central obscure 
nucleus, enveloped in an opaque atmo- 
sphere &r beyond which the luminous 
atmosphere exists, is by no means op- 
posed Ih ^ect to such a conception. 
Herschel thoil^ht that the sun is in- 
^bited. According to him, if the 
dejAh ef thg solar atmosphere in which 
the luminous chemical action operates 
should amount to a million of leagues, 
it is not necei^ary that the brightness 
Si each point should surpass that of an 
ordinary aurora borealis. In any case 
the arguments upon which the great 
astronomer relies, in order to prove that 
the solar nucleus may not be very hot, 
notwithstanding the incandescence, of 
the atmosphere, are neither the only nor 
the best that might ]^o adduced. The 
direct observation, made by Father 
Secchi, of the depression of tempera- 
ture which the points of the solar disc 
experience wherein the spots appear, is 
in this respect more important than any 
reasoning; whatever.” * 

A Blind Mason, Joiner, and Me- 
GHANioiAN.^The JowmdL de Chartres 
gives an account of a Vater-mill near 
Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, 
without either assistance or advice from 
any one. The masonry, carpenter's 
work, roofing, stairs, *pad(Ue- wheels, 
cogs, — ^in a word, all the machinery 
pertaining to the mill has been made, 
put up, and set in motion by him alone. 
He has also, the above joumtl assests, 
made. his own furniture. When the 
mill does tot work, the blinc^ miller 
becomes a joiner, and also a turner, on 
a lathe of hii^own invention. Li 1852, 
tl^ blind genius was awarded a medal 
by tile agricultural society of the arron- 


dissemen^ for a mach^e serving the 
double pliirpose of winnowing com and 
separating the best grains ^m the 
co^mpn sort. 

ciunON tCPONiTHB USE OP THE 
ESSENTIAL Olli <SW BITTER 
ALMONDS. 

At a recent meeting of the Medical 
Society of XiOnddh, Dr. Quain exhibited 
a stomach after poisoning hy hitter al- 
mondSf removed from a man, thirty- 
seven years of age, who committed 
suicide by swallowing the essential oil 
of bitter almonds. He walked down 
stairs after^taking the poison, and it was 
quite certam hfi lived for ten minutes. 
On opening the stomach, a most power- 
ful odour was perceived, and a quantity 
of deep brown fluid was removed, from 
'imich ten drachms of the oil were ob- 
tained. The oU had a strength pee 
drachm of 3*42 ‘^f anhydrous Prussic 
acid ; besides much unavoidably lost in 
the process, no leas than thirty-five 
grains of the latter were obtained in a 
pure form. The matter of interest was 
the length of time life continued after 
taking so large a dose, warranting a sup- 
position that the acid is not so active 
when dissolved in oil as in water. The 
stomach, from which there was still a 
strong exhalation, was of a chocolate 
colour in all its parts. The oesophagus 
was unatFected. 

Mr. Squire observed that essential oil 
of almonds is not so necessarily fatal as 
is generally supposed, or as Prussic acid. 
A woman who swallowed three drachms 
was taken into the St. Morylebone 
parochial infirmary, recovered. 

Dr. Quain said the bottle in this case 
labelled " Oil of Bitter Almonds” con- 
tained really the essential oil. There is 
a liquid sold which is a spirituous solu- 
tion of the essential oil, containing only 
a small quantity of the^essenti^ oil^ 
and answers all the purposes for confec- 
tionery. It is likely that was the pre- 
paration taken in the case just related. 

Begin life by promising yourself A 
you can perform, and show your sin- 
cerity by performing all that you have 
promised. 
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THE MAUNE AQtJAlUUM. 

HR. GOBBB'3 /ooOUMT OR 
HERTS. 

Hart persons who have seen the 
aquarium at the Zoological Gardens, 
^gent's Park, will b^grpaUy interestid 
in the follow^g remarks* Moreover, 
thousands of persons are setting up, 
and wiir continue to set up, not only 
marine, but fresh water aquariums. 
And, therefore, everything which con- 
tributes to a proper knowledge of the 
management of them must be highly 
acceptable. Mr. Qosse says : — 

If we attempt to collect and to keep 
marine animals alone in sau-water, how- 
ever pure it may have beenVt first, it 
speedily becomes offensively fetid, the 
creatures look sickly, and rapidly die 
off, and we are glad to throw away the 
whole mass of corruption. ^ 

^ Why is this ? — why should they die in 
our vessels when they live so healthily 
in the little pools and basins of the 
rock, that are no larger ? For the very 
same reason that we should quickly 
die in a room perfectly air-tight. The 
blood of all animals requires to be per- 
petually renewed by the addition to it 
of the element called oxygen; and 
when it cannot qbtain this it becomes 
unfit for the support of life. Terres- 
trial animals obtain this gaseous ele- 
ment from the air; aquatic animals 
(that is, those which are strictly such) 
obtain it from the water. But in either 
case it is principally produced by livin.g 
plant* while under the action of light, 
if, then, we can furnish our captives 
with a perpetual manufactory of oxygen, 
the main cause <ff their sudden death 
is removed. Of coqrse.they have other 
requirements, but this is the most 
uigenty the indispensable. 

In a state of nature, the rocks,' the 
crannies, the pools, the sea-bottom are 
studded with various living plants, 
which we call sea-weeds; and these, 
under the daily stimulus of sqnlight, 
direct or indirect, produce and throw 
off a vast quantity of oxygen, which, by 
the action of the waves and currents, 
is diffused through all parts of the 
habitable sea, and maintains the heidth 
of its countless swarms of animals. 


In an aquarium we •seek te imitate 
this chemistry of nature.. We oolleot 
the plants as well as the animals ; and, 
a l^tle observation teaching us how to 
proportion the one to the other, we 
succeed in maintaining, on a smAil 
scale, the balance of animal and vege- 
table life. Other less important bene- 
fits i*eBult from this airangement ;*th6 
creatures love retirement and shelter, 
and this they find in the umbrageous 
fronds f they delight to roam, and to 
play, and to rest iu the feathery tufts, 
and not a few find their favourite food 
in the delicate leaves of the herbs. 

On the other hand, the plwt is in- 
debted to the animal s^$^ of its 

supplies. The carbon, with' which itg 
solid parts are built bp, is derived fronw 
the carbonic acid which is ^thrown bff 
by animals in the process of breathing ; 
a poisonous gas which « would soon 
vitiate the water, were it«not taken up 
and appropriated by the plants, o 

Such, then, is the principle on which 
the aquarium is founded ; and any con- 
ditions under which it can be carried 
out will serve, provided of course they 
be suitable in other respects to the 
habits of the animals and our purpose 
in keeping them. have at present at 
my residence at Islington one mai'ine 
tank full of animals and plants in the 
highest condition, the water in which, 
though as clear as ciystal and quite 
colourless, has never been ^ even re- 
moved from the vessel since it^was first 
put in, 19 months ago. I have, also, 
other tanks afid vases, which are re- 
spectively 17, 14, 13, and 4 months 
old. The successful establishment of 
these has not been achieved without 
some failures and losses, which yet 
must not be considered as unmitigated 
misfortunes, siifCe they have added to 
my experience, and better fitted me to 
understand and sympathise with the 
difficulties'of other beginners. — Hand- 
bo^ to tha Marine Aquarian. 

• — _ 

DISEASES (OF THE T&ETH. 

At a recent meeting of the Western 
Medical Society of Londoxi^Mr. Thomas 
C. White read a paper on theipause ut 
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WASH-TUB. IT 



dentd 0 |rleB te^). Aftei* to such an extent that [he dentine is 

entering upon Tatious physiological and soft and the j^ightest pres- 

pathologicu tonsiderations, the author sure can^g intense pain, stopping if 
expressed his belief in the hereditary inapplicable, and recourse must be had 
influence, an J cited some curious dn^ to escharotios. Of these, perhaps the 
stinces. Certain tr^es tend to produce mist efficient wbs a combination of 
caries, of Trhich fiocera and luoifer- omdeofarsenic^nrith acetate of morptna, 
match makers were examples. Certain mixed into a paste, with ci’eosote. This 
localities, especially damp ones, and gives slight pain for about hours, 
those where imperfect drainage existed, after which it ceases, and tfle Tooth can 
appear to be amongst the causes; an<i^ then be stoppecPand made serviceable 
also, mechanical violence. , for some time. The practice of indis- 

Of the teeth most likely to be afiboted criminate extraction was declared to be 
the first molars appeared to occupy the imwarrantable. 

highest place, and those of the upper 

jaw usually were the first to decay. SOAP — A. GOSSIP OVER THE 

The “ wisdom teeth” were often evolv^ WASH-TUB. 

in an unsoundkstate. The popular idea Soap at the j^resent day being very 
flf the contagion of caries was met by extensively adulterated, and the pub- 
^aert^g, that the apparently successive He generally being so little dis- 
decay of adjoining teeth was due to the posed to apply their reason to the 
pressure of the teeth against each other, subject, suggests to m^ that in your 
caused by the upward and forward first Interview with your readers yc^ 
^oythof theba. For if such teeth were would allow me to communicate the 
examined at an early period, long be- following facts: — Soap, as you are 
fore caries had manifested itself, a round aware, is a detergent article, applied to 
chalky spot might be noticed, caused by all cleansing purposes, consequently 
the crumbling of the enamel fibres that soap must be most economicfu 
beneath the firm, but steady, pressure which contains and retains the greatest 
exerted upon them : this opens the proportion of the detergent property, 
dentine to attacks of acid, and other Soap is manufactured from oil or fat, 
irritants : and sphacAus is the result. either vegetable or animal. That soap 
Having thus discussed many and is most durable and detergent, which is 
various causes of dental caries, and con- manufactured from animal fat. Palm 
trasted the frequency of the disease in oil and cocoa-nut oil are largely used 
tivilised society with the immunity in producing a soap which the public 
enjoyed by man in his savage estate, as are tdways seeking, viz., a low priced 
well as "tiiat of the lower animals, the one. Cocoa-nut oil soap is useful for 
author was impelled to ^he conclusion, marine purposes, being used in cold 
that ” it may in great measure be attri- water; but if used in warm or hot 
buted to the artificial mode of Hving in water it wastes quickly, and although 
a civilised state, which brings on a containing an excels of the detergent 
morbid condition of the fluids, resulting material, the nature m the grease does 
in impaired nutrition. * not allow the necessary rubbing on the 

The treatment mu^ of course, vary articles to be cleansed, consequently 
with the states and circumstances of the soap becomes wasted in the water, 
the disease. In an incipient state, from making strong suds, and thereby mak- 
presBure, the removal of .the affected ing the suds exceedingly caustic and 
enamel, and polishing the surfaci/was injurious to the hands of those who 
recommended. Wheio, ofl the* con- wash. Palm oil soap is also subject to 
traiy, the disease has proceeded 8b far like frasteful consumption (but not to 
as to exflfivate the substance, ^he sooner the extent of the cocoa-nut oil soap.) 
it is cleaned out, and the decayed part If employed in hot water, it being a 
stopped vtitii gold or amalgam, the vegetable grease it will allow only a 
•better^ When ^ro^e^se^ , modegBt|^ rubWi^ on the article to be 
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eleansed, giving a large quantity of 
lather. Pemoys generally aiMPoae the 
lather ‘gives the cleansing^ioperty, 
which is not the case. To cleanee 
thoroughly, the soap should be solid 
enough to resist the f^ion of rubhhp', 
yielcBng the detergeifb prc^rty on t& 
part to be cleansed. Soap manufiso- 
tured frcgp galm oil is very extensively 
adulterated.* It will absorb when in a 
liquid state one-third *of a chemical 
mixture commonly used in that diass of 
soap, and yet have the appearance of 
ordinary soap. Aside from these scfaps, 
I state, that taking the bulk of soap 
manufactured, two-thirds of which is 
adulterated, more or less, in neigh- 
bourhoods where the inhabitants are 
poor, which class of persons so com- 
monly seek out low priced articles — ^take 
such districts as Hew Cut, Whitechapel,^ 
Whitecross-street, Bethnal-green, and 
nwighbourhoods of the kind where the 
poor locate, the greatest quantities of 
the low-priced soap is sold, the shop- 
keeper, knowing how much this adulte- 
rated soap wastes even in keeping, buys 
only a few days* supply, and retails it out 
as fresh as possible on receiving it from 
the soap makers. In some of the lower 
priced palm soap one half is adultera- 
tion. So inferior is this article that 
the soap maker, who prepares it, is 
obliged to adopt a drying room, similar 
to drying of bricks made from clay : 
this soap is piled in a room heated with 
hot air (to dry, or, more correctly, to 
hake the surface) of each cake; this 
process of drying is intended to shut in 
the e^feess of moisture, and the portion 
of silica used in the adulteration gives 
a hard surface. Ipijnediate^ when &ed 
it is despatched to • the ' shopkeeper, 
thence sold at the supposed cheap price, 
the poor being most generally the pur- 
chasers, being tempted by the colour 
and cheapness. The fanciful idea of 
having yellow Soap a pale colour has 
given much opportunity to cany on 
this adulteration. Twenty-five years 
ago a sound genuine detergent soap was 
the article in common use : it was of a 
brown or yellow colour, properly called 
yellow soap. At the present day 
« Primrose,® "Extra Pale^’* "XXX 


fHJ'e,*’ and terms of tl^ like ^ given. 
The public study the pleasing of the 
eye firat, and will not bu^ a brown or 
yellow soap, be it ever «> genuine, in 
consequence of its colour. This class' 
of soap is almost cegtain to contain tt)e 
durable and cleansing quality {if mode 
hy good makere). Common soap is so 
inferior in its cleansing property that 
a large quantity of the crystal of soda 
is used, as the soap is found not to per- 
form tb^ detergent process. 

To go back to the year, say 1830, 
crystal soda was scarcely in use for 
"laundry puiposes, but it will be found 
that BO large is the use of this article at 
the present time that someAi]% like 
20,000 tons reach the metropolis yearly^ 
But such is the practice of ^ulteration^ 
that this article, soda, is adt^erated*to 
the extent of one half in som^ocalities ; 
the component ingredienti^re seriously 
injurious ; viz., sulphuric acid being one 
of the chief elements in the manu/ac-* 
ture of this so-called soda : the conse- 
quence is, that whenever it is used, the 
fabric becomes injured and rotten from 
the effect of this acid, and the hands of 
washerwomen suffer. 

1 omitted to notice that common hot 
air dried palm soap is very extensively 
manufactured in ouir large towns. 

The article called fancy soap must 
not be passed by, although generally 
bought by persons capable of judging 
in part; but wb^n we fim " honeysuckle 
soap,” " turtle soap,” with an endless 
variety of fine names, it is nol out of 
place to ask what is it which gives 
these shades of colour. My answer is, 
the colourman fqmishes the vermilion, 
the umber, the damp blue, and mineral 
colours of t]^is poisonous nature. Fancy 
soap can be obtained of a much more 
pure and suitableychoraoter ; but if the 
public will dot accept tmths, and prefer 
following after fanciful articles, they 
must bear with the inconvenience re- 
sulting frojp such indifference. To 
conclj^de, avoid low priced soap: the bet- 
ter sorts will be found most economical; 
the linens washed thereby will last 
longer. And remember that coloured 
soaps, though attractive to the eye, are 
generally injurious to the skiik , * 



INFLUENCE OF THE MOON. 


If 


inflTtenc4 op the moon 

UPON HUMAN HEALTH. 

Db. Mead <lbtidl8 a number of {mts 
at have come under his own, as well 
the observation 0f his contemporaries, 
demonstrative of lunar influence. Dr. 
Mead was physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital during the time of Queen 
Anne's wars with France; and whilst wb- 
cupying this honourable position great 
numbers of wounded saildrs were 
brought into the hospital. He observed 
that the moon’s influence was visible on 
most of the coses then under his care. 
He ci^et^a cose, communicated to him 
by Dr. Fitc^me, of a patient, thirty 
•years of age, who was subject to epis- 

*' t%xis. whose affection returned eve^ 
year^in IVfarch and September — that is, 
of the new moon — near the vernal and 
autumnal t^uinozes. Dr. Pitcaime’s 

• own case is referred to as a remarkable 
fa^ corroborative of lunar influence. 
In the month of Februaiy, 1687, whilst 
at a country seat neai' Edinburgh, he 
was seized, at nine in the morning, the 
very hour of the new moon, with a 
violent haemorrhage from the nose, ac- 
companied with severe syncope. On 
the following day, sn his return to town, 
he found that the barometer was lower 
at that very hour than either he or his 
friend Dr. Gregory, who kept the jour- 
nal of the weather, hod ever observed 
it ; and that another friend ^ his, Mr. 
Cockbui'n, professor of philosophy, had 
died suddenly, at the same hour, from 
haemorrhage from the mngs; and also 
that six of his patients were seized, at 
the acme time^ with vcClrioua hinda of ha- 
morrhageaf all arising, it was supposed, 
from the effect of lunar Influence on 

■ the condition of the barometer. Dr. 
Mead’s opinions are ft>rmed upon some 
mgenious and probable hypotheses re- 
specting the influence of the moon upon 
the atmosphere, and of the atmoeiFhere 
upon human beingB. Similar •views 
Were entertained by Dr. Francis BMfour, 
who hall for many months Jihe charge 
of a regiment of Sepoys, of Cooch Be- 
har, inungdiately under the vast range 

• of mountuns wjuch separate the nor&- 


em part of Bengal from Booton. The 
prevalent diseases were fevers, or 
''fluxed* attended with fevers. During 
the month four hundred men were in- 
vaded. The g]:eater part, however, 
cjr these cases were convalescent in the 
(Jourse of eight dSiys th&efi intervened be- 
tween the 1^11 and chan|;e of the moon; 
but during the remaining jnonths of 
his stay in thact district, the diseases 
previously mentioned increased to al- 
most double their extent at every full 
and change of the moon, falling down 
agdn to their former standard during 
the eight days which intervened be- 
tween these two periods. With regard 
to small-pox gccuning in India, Dr. Bal- 
four expresses himself as perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the full and change of the 
moon interferred with the eruption, and 
) increased the accompanying fever to a 
dangerous degree. The opinion of both 
these physicians have been decreed wor- 
thy of quotation by Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low, in his papers upon medical jiuis- 
prudence. 


How TO Make Monet. — ^Let the 
business of everybody else alone, and 
attend to your own : don’t buy what 
you don’t want, use every hour to 
advantage, and study to make even 
leisui/b hours useful ; think twice 
before you throw away a shilling ; re- 
member you will have another to make 
for it : find recreation in looking after 
your business, and so your business 
will not be neglected in looking after 
recreation : buy low ; sell fidi*, and 
take core of the profits : look over your 
books regule^'ly^ afld if you find an 
error, trane it out : should a stroke of 
misfortune eome upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder ; “ but never fly 
the track confront difficulties with un- 
flinching perseverance! and they will 
disappear at last ; though you should 
even fail in the stirnggle you will be 
honoured ; but shrink from the task, 
and you will be' despised. By follow- 
ing these rules, however, you never need 
say “ fail , * pay debts promptly, and 
BO exact your dues ; keep your word. 




so 


SALUTAET SENTENCES.-POETB.T. 


SALUTARY SENTENCES. 

To him nothing it posilble whS 4t always 
dreaming of hit past poasibllltlea 

By thy ability to lose must thy genius, by 
thy ability to gain mutt*ihy valour, be mm- 
sured. ^ j 

Francis Albei^ni, anrltalian Jesuit, who 
died in 1619, i^blished a Latin work, in 
which he paintains that the lower animals 
have, IlkemcS, their guardian angela The 
tolerance of the English ihr blockheads and 
stupid corpoi*ations seems to confirm the 
tqpinion. 

In the morning the sun strikes us as the 
giver of light ; at noon, as the giver of heat ; 
and in the evening as the giver of colour. 
Thus, happy the man on whom Ood first be- 
stows wisdom, then moral strength, then an 
opulence of religious insight mto the manifold 
beauties of the universe. 

The Emperor Slegmund said that he who 
cannot leap over a thing must crawl under it. 
How well is a wise boldness taught in these ' 
wm^, and how much our Englidi statesmen 
need the lesson! Under how many things 
they have to crawl for want of courago to 
•piingovertheml 

God has given thee an aUding place, thou 
sayest, in the midst of pestilential swamps. 
If thou hast courage to banish, by persevering 
toil, the putrid waters, the swamps will 
change into fertile and beautiful fields, the 
deadly fever will depart, and thou wilt r^olce 
as a sti'ong man in thy health. But, moreover, 
the curtain of vapour which was ever around 
thee will be rent asunder, and night after 
night thy eye will bo gladdened and tsfaght by 
the glory of the stars. 

Fire is its own law as it is its own life. 
Send forth the fire in one swift devouring 
mass, and it will neither heed your counsel nor 
heed your guidance. But when the dre has 
burned itself out and has done its work, all 
the more quickly and effectually from being 
its own inspiring demon, its own resistlesB 
doom, how silly to STt down beside the black 
and iWted paths and say—Behold how strong 
a thing is fire, let us trust in it evermore, dis- 
daining all slower agencies I 

AUEELIUB Abpiuont, in the Critie. 


PBOVERBS OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

A man who is of no consequence at home, 
Is one of impo^mce abroad. 

It Is not gqfiTto lean upon a man, for he is 
a moving bolster. 

If it was a sun Just appearing, weU ; but it 
is a sun which is setting. 


THE MlNIAffUBE. • 

JoBU was holding in his Land 
The likeness of his wife ; 

^ Fresh, as if touched by fkity wand. 
With beauty, grace, and life. 

He almost thoaght’ it spoke. He gqzecf^ 
Upon the treasure still. 

Absorbed, delighted, and amazed. 

To view the artbt’s skill 

** This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 
* 71 s drawn to nature true ; 

I've kissed it o'er and o'er agidn. 

It is so much like you! " 

** And did it kiss you back, my dear?" 

Why, no, my love," said ho ; 

**Then, John, my dear, 'tis clear, 
*Tia not at all like me !" 


LINES 

BT ADOD8TIKE DCNOANNE, Al^BlCAN TOBT. 

I SIT beside my gentle one, ’ 

Her hand is laid in mine. 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
In golden haze decline. 

Across the fields the shadows creep, 

And up the misty hill ; 

And we our twilight vigils keep 
At our own cottage sill. 

The distant brooklet's murmurs come 
Like bell-notes through the leaves; 

And many an insect’s mazy hum 
Its dreamy music weaves. 

The dove's last notes, in rippling beats, 
Upon^e air departs : 

The breath of all our garden sweeps 
Is creeping to our hearts. 

f; 

The russet woodbine roimd our porch 
In clustering ringlets twines ; 

The honeysuckle's crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusty vines ; 

The Bunset'roys are trembling now 
Amid the trellis-bars — 

They paint jipon £Ly darling's brow 
A glory like the stars. 

Her cheek ia nestling on my breast, 
iler eyes ore bright with tears , 

Ap/ayer, l^alf-breatLed and half-represt, 
Ay listening spirit hears. 

Oh 1 bleued be the changeless lofi 
That Verifies my life ! 

All doubt, all fear, all guile above-^ 

My own true-hearted wifel 


USEFUL THINGS. 
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1. SHERIN»HAM’S VENTILA- 
TOR — Thia/s a vexy useful mvention 
for the purpose of ventilating either 
public or private rooms. We have 
examiflecf 

its con- 
struction, 
which is 
very sim- 
ple ; ai^ 
the princi- 
ple of the invention is perfectly sound. 
It is also exceedingly economical ; and 
may be put up at a trifling expense. The 
cost of a ventilator varies from 6a. 6d. 
to 1^. ^d. The cheaper kinds are 
quite as efflc|cious as the high-priced 
4>nes. The ventilator is to be fixed in 

• the wall, for whioll nothing more is re- 
qi^efl than the removal of a single 
brick. The valvular opening is placed 
upon the wall of the room (not the 

• chimney), whilst, in the outer wall, an 
onfamental air plate is set to occupy 
the corresponding space caused by the 
removal of the brick. The ofiect of the 
ventilator will be found in the follow- 
ing illustration : — 

A C 



A. Secfion of External Wall. — B. Section of 
Ventilator — C. Ceiling. CondleB at 1 ft 

from the Ventilator, and 8 inches from the 
Gelling. E. Candle at 2 ft flrom the Venti- 
lator, and 2 Inches from liie Ceiling. 


It should be placed in the wall which 
is at right angles to that iit which the 
fire-place stands, bi^ not opposite a 
door, for this reason, that the air com- 
ing in at the ventilator, being met by 
the air coming in from the door, is 
precipitated to the ground, thus cailling 
a draught — but if the incoufing cmreut 
from the ventilator is allowed to*pass 
freely, 9t glides afong thq ceiling. 
Unlike any other ventilator, its action 
is not imgeded when the shutters are 
•dosed, at which time the rooms get the 


most heated from the fire of the day, 
and now the gas. The introduction of 
fresh akf is more conducive to ventilfti 
tion than providing means for the exit 
of|the impure air— inasmuch as if you 
admit the fresh air, the foul air must 
bd driven away.* The -supply of ait 
through the Ventilator is modified to 
any degree by a rimple pidlfis* & 
sanitary point of view, no pving-room 
should be withcfiit one of these venti- 
lators. 

2. HULL’S PATENT NUT- 
CRACKERS. — This is an invention 
which strikes us at once by its useful- 
ness and simplicity. The old nut- 
cracker, (whose nose will certainly be 
put out of joiiffc by the new favourite,) 
consisted of a pair of handles working 
upon a hinge, the nut being received 
between flat toothed plates, and crushed. 
In the new Nutcracker, instead of the 
flat plates, there are oval hollows, witT. 
toothed border. The nut drops into 
the oval, and the shell is cracked toith- 
out injury to the ketmel : an improve- 
ment that cannot fail to be generally 
appreciated. 

3. THE PATENT EGO 
BEATER is a little invention of 
great utility, enabling its posses- 
sor to beat or whisk any number of 
eggs most effectively in a few seconds. 
It cona||sts of an earthenware mug, from 
the inside of which a number of points 
completely intersect the vessel. The 
eggs are dropped into the mug, a tight 
fitting cover is placed upon it, and it is 
then shaken for a few seconds, by which 
means the eggs are most perfectly 
beaten, and rendered fit for the most 
delicate operations^ of cookeiy. The 
only precaution' that we see necessary 
in ^e use bf the egg-beater is to rinse it 
out with hot water immediately after 
use, to prevent the remains of the 
eggs hardening upon the intersect* 
ing points. A most ndbessary precau- 
tion, if the vessel is to be kept always 

4. ’ WORTH’S patent KNIFE 
AND FORK CLEANERS are inven- 
tions of which we can speak highly. The 
knife cleaner consists of a bo^d to which 
are fastened transverse cuttings of stout 
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buff leather, so that the kiidfe is brought 
In contact with a series of leather 
edgings, polishing, without £ftatohing 
them. The fork cleaner is so con* 
structed that it win clean the four 
prongs of a fork thoroughly, and atxhe 
same time. .'The jnices'of the knife 
cleaner vary from 6 b. to ids., of the fork 
oleaneryijEi^m 8 b. 6d. to 10s. 6d. There 
are other articles of t^e same material. 

5. BARLOW'S CASK STAND is a 
good invention for preventing the dis- 
turbance of fermented liquors by thetilt^ 



ing of casks. When a cask upon the old 
cask stand requires tilting, a block of 
wood, &c., is. jerked under it ; the con- 
sequence is, that the sediment is dis- 
turbed, a second fermentation often en- 
sues, the fluid is never bright again, 
and eventually, two or three quarts at 
the least in every cask are wasted and 
throtm away. The -frame of this new 
machine is on a sharp incline ; its ac- 
tion is remarka^y. simple. By turning 
the wheel from left to'^right. the cask is 
raised, without trouble, beyond its 
level ; so that any sediment or hops 
recede from the tap ; and when the 
cask requires tilting, by moving the 
wheel from ri§ht to left, it is lowered 
so gn^ufdly, that sediment of the 
most limpid fluid by no possibility can 
g^ disturbetL and the last gill of ale, 
wine, &c., he d/ravm off perfectly 
hright. They are made to suit every 
size cask. The cask stand, price 14b., 
suits the 9, 18, or 86 gidlon cask ; the 


' large strong stand, al^4s., iB.for butts, 
pipes, or hogsheads. i 

6. THE BEGISTEBED CINDER 
SISTER is a valua1>le contribution to 
hSusehold economy. The machine is 
shaped like a deep, pail, with a rocki ig 
foot (like that of a cradle) at the bot- 
tom. The lid is taken off, the cinders 
and dust taken up with a shovel from 
.under the grate, and then filled into 

themoveable 

'''^^^^^®^®®one third of 
MOVEABLE SIFTER. tllS Iftight of 
the machine ; the cover it tuen replaced, 
and the machine standing on the floog 
is rocked backwards and forwards, Hlie 
dust in a few seconds separates from 
the cinders which remaii? in the move- 
able sieve, and are then ready for use : 
and the cover remaining closed for a 
few minutes, all dust is dissipated, and 
the dust in the lower part may be 
emptied into tho dust-bin. Price lls. 6d. 

7. BARLOW'S POTATO STEAMER. 
—We very much approve of the prin- 
ciple of this invention for cooking 
potatoes by steaqi without soddening 
them with the moisture of condensed 
steam. In Fig. 1, the old-fashioned 

Fro. 1. Fio. 2. 
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■teSbner, will be seen, is a flat plate 
puoj^hed full of holes— the cover is a 
common saucepan cover— th% potatoes 
are placed on the perforated j^ate ; tho 
steam as it arises from the lower vessel 
is condensed into drops of water inside 
the cover, and drips down like a jdicwer 
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bath on .the potatoes, oompletely sod* 
dening tneznjinth the condensed water, 
which then mids ite wb.j into tha lower 
Yessel, the wa|)er <n wMch it oontami* 
nates with its disagreeable flavour, Mn« 
dfring it oomplet^y useless for the 
purposes of cooking a fowl, pudding, 
vegetables, Slc. 

Id Fig. 2, showing a section of this 
invention, it will be seen that the po- 
tatoes are placed in the upper vessel^ 
round the conical bottom; the steam 
enters from the top of the cone, and 
cooks the potatoes in perfection. The 
condensed water trickles down inside 
the flutes of the conical cover, and 
passes* in A the external receiver, thus 
avoiding its fUlling on the potatoes or 
.into the lower vessel, by which means 
it is available for cooldng anything else 
■imultaneotialy, thus giving the space 
of an extra siyicepan on the fire. 

Fig. 3 is an 
external view 
of Barlow’s 
PotatoSteam- 
er covered for 
use. There 
is one great 
advantage 
Gonnecte'd 
with this 
S t earner, 
which is, that 
when the po- 
tatoes are 
cooked enough, the skins cmck, and 
the potafoes almost ped themselves ; and 
thus by carefully taking olf the skins, 
a perfect potato is sent up to table, 
which is so different, to potatoes as 
they are genemlly served, they being 
not only indiflerently cooke^, but often 
so cut and mangled by the cook in peel- 
ing, as to convey th^impression that 
they were diseased. In conhexion with 
the thirteen ways of cooking potatoes 
given in En(mire Within 01042} t^se 
steamers will oe found invaluable. The 
prices vary from 6s. to lls. • 

S. GEEBNWOOD’S PATENT* IN- 
DIA BITBBEB STCIPE. — Tliu inTen- 
tion is an in^nious application of a thin 
band of In&n rubber to the exclusion 
af draughts and dirt from rooms, &o. 



The India rubber is fixed in a groove al 
a proper angle at the edge of the stop; 
an elastfb q>ring is thus formed, whi<^ 
when the door or window is dosed, 

noise ^ the^door^oses £ad 
a{(kinst the India rubber. The wood 
beading, to which the India rubber is 
attach^ may be had of a]) 3 U^lour to 
match the frame or doorway. The 
prices are fron? 4d. to 6d. per foot. 



An excellent means of rendering emi- 
grants’ boxes air and insect tight. 

9. BOURRELET'S COMPRES- 
SIBLES. — This is another invention, 
for the exclusion of dust and draughts 
from rooms, &c. It consists of the 
ordinary wool-wadding, manufactured 
into rails, or soft eords, and stained of 
various colours, to match the wood- 
work. It is not, we think, so perfect 
an invention as the India rubber stops, 
but it is less expensive, costing only 
from Id. to 4d. per yali That it is 
very useful, and will greatly increase 
the comfort and cleanliness of sitting- 
rooms, there can be no doubt ; and it has 
this advantage that any one with a glue- 
pot can with the greatest cose, in a fe^ 
minutes, fix it to every door, closet, 
and window in the house. 
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A YOUNG BAILOR'S FAREWELL. 

Wait, ye wlndi, wbllstl repeat^* 

A parting signal to the fleet, 

Whose station is at home: . 

Then watt a sea-boy’s simple prayer, * 
And let it ofbbe whU^ced^ there, <• 

Wherever he may roam.* 

FareifGBCo Father, reverend hnlk, 

In spite of metal, spitOf of bulk. 

Must soon his cables slip ; 

But ere he's broken up I'll try 
Tbe flag of gratitude to fly, 

^ In duty to the diip. • 

Farewell to Mother, first-rate she, 

Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigged me fore aift aft* 

May Providence her timbers spare. 

And keep her hulk in good repair, 

To tow the smaller craft. 

Farewell to Sister, lovely yacht, 

^ But whether she will sail or not 
I really can’t foresee ; 

May some kind ship a tender prove. 
Well stored in wisdom and in love. 

And take her under lee. 

Farewell to George, the Jolly boat, 

And all the little craft afloat 
On life’s tempestuous sea; 

When they arrive at sailing age 
May wisdom prove their weather-gauge, 
And guide them on their way. 

Farewell to all in life's rough main, 
Perhaps we ne'er may meet again. 
Through stress of stormy weather; 
But may we all be found above. 

And anchored in the port of Love. 
.And all be moored together. 

Wjt Hrr. 



ON A WATCH. 

OooLD but our tempers move like this madiioe, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen, 
But, true to Natura’s regulating power. 

By virtuous acts &tinguish every hour, 
then health and joy would follow, as they 
ought. 

The law of motian and tbe law of thought ; 
Sweet healtl|>;^ pass thy present moments 
o’er, 

find everlasting Joy when time shall be no 
more. A Hembted. 


BOTHOOfb r ' 

V, 

The dieama of early youjh. 

How beautiflil are tlfty~lk>w fhR of Joy 
When fancy looks the truth, 

And life shows not a taint of sin's alloy : o 
When every heart appears 
The temple of high thought and noble deed ^ 
When our most Mtter tears 

Fall o’er some melancholy page we read. 

'^he summer mom’s fredi hours— 

Her thousand woodland songs — her glo- 
rious hues 

O I life’s so fhll of flowers, 

The difflculty, then, is where to choose 1 
' The wonderful blue sky — 

Its cloudy palaces — ^its gorgeous fanes ; 

The rainbow's tints which lie fie 
Like distant golden seag) near purple 
plains ;— * 

These never shine again^ ^ * 

As once they shone upon our rai lured gaze ; 
The clouds which may remain 

Paint ether vitioru than in these sweet days ! 
In hours thus pure — sublime — 

Dreams we would make realities : life suams* 
So changed in after-time, 

That we would wish realities were dreams t 


ON A DEPARTED CHILD. 

The Sun now gildsraach verdant field, 
Sweet fragrance Alls tho vale, 

The butterfly is on the wing. 

And zephyrs soft prevail ; 

The flowers arrayed in varied hues 
Now blossom as before, 

But d(%th hath torn thee from my side^ 

To meet thee here no more. 

The winding rill flows gently on, 

And still adorn its side; 

Forget-me-not, its simple bloom 
Reflected in the tide. 

The birdSipon the slender bough 
Is sin^ngas of yore; 

But thou grt goife, thy happy face 
I gaze upon no mom 

Vyhen sadhess makes the tear to flow, 
Upwao l I cast a glance, 
l^iththankfril heart and moistened eje^ ^ 
Gazing on Heaven’s expanse. ^ 

MethiHks again I see him smile 
In all his pristine Joy, 

Assured that time will soon Hftlle 

Tbe Mothef to her Boy • 



PLEASAKT ET£NTNGS, &e. 
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* j dkABADE. 

Ladbs i^ho wish ih^narried state to gkin, 
Maj learn a ftsson xirom this brief charade ; 
And proud are we to think our humble nfhae 
* lilay in such vital ij^tters give them aid. 

The Lady B - ■ (we must omit the name) 
^Tas tall in stature, and advanced in yean, 
And leading long a solitary ilfe 
Oft grieved her, even to the fall of tears.^ 


j± 1 _ 

The Lady B . at once became my wAefe, 

And put the bachelor to most enormous 
treftble; 

Far better bad he yldded up hlmRaif, 

For what he paid was worth more than hie 
' double. 

By wAok achieved 4 vietotymost complete, 
And 'tis a motto with herlto this dsy, 

** If men make love to ladies, then retreat. 

Let loose the lawyers, and enfSl^ good pay. 


At length a neighbour, bachelor, as^ old, 

But not too old to match the Lady B - , 
Feeling his life monotonous and cold, 

Proposed to her that they should wedded be^ 


Froposed^and was acccpted^need we say ? 
E\%n ffie wedding - day and dress were 
named; • 

And gossips* tongues had conn'd the matter 

• p’ex'— 

Some pfaiscd the union, others strongly 
blamed. 

• 

The Lady B— whose features were my 

• Jirtt, 

Was well endowed with beauties that are 
rare. 

Well read, well spoken, — ^had Indeed a mind 
With which few of the sox called tender can 
compare. 

But the old bachelor had all the ways 
Of one grown ftdgctty in solitude ; 

And he at once in mikters not his own 
Began unseemly and untimely to intrade. 

Disliked this dress, that look or song — 
Thought the piano wholly out of tune— 
Frowned at the cat, hated the pretty poll, 

And^ liked the windows closet in days of 
June. 

And when the Lady ^ would calmly 

state 

Wherein she deemed his views were in the 
wrong. 

He took my second, damm’d t^e door, and left, 
And made his absence often very long. 

And longer still theseOlts of talking grew. 

Till by the post one day a letter came. 
Stating that marriage suited not his view. 

And that he hoped the Lady B y would 

feel the same! ^ ' 

Preposterous I she who for fifty year# 
HaAought a chance, and clutched at one 
at last, * 

Co give it up ! Oh, silly bachelor I 
She h A you now, and, faith, shell hold yon 
• faet. 


GHABADE. 

Oh thou, ms fltst, from whom much good pro- 
* cceds. 

Grand in thy beauty, bounteous in thy 
breast. 

Rich in tlpr treasures, rapid in thy speed. 
Knowing no time of Idleness or rest — 

Whence comes the terror that destroys thy 
peace. 

And makes thee tremble as with inward 
dread? 

Whom hast thou wronged ? What hast thou 
done, ^ 

That o'er thy face this awful curse should 
spread ? 

Lot as I gaze, my second; like a spell. 

Sweeps through my frame, and racks my 
heart with tear. 

Where shall I fly for safety ? where find peace 
To offer up my voice in praise or prayer? 

Oh ye who till the cultivated field. 

Or dig the darkest mines for hidden gold. 

Or cross the ocean heedless of the storm. 

Or ten4 the sheep within their peaceful 
Sold— 

When that my vhoU appears, my second shakes 
Your inmost souls — courage and pride must 
fail; 

And ye, the proud pien of the earth, must 
bend 

Like simjde reeds before the boisterous 
gale. 

CHARADE^^BEIND MAN'S BUFF, 
'Twas Christmas time, and my vAocJlj'st 
(Well suited to the season) 

Had been well served, and well ei^qycd — 
Of course I mean in reason. 

And then a game of ngpriy sort 
My second mode fiill many do ; 

One player, nimbler than the rest, 

Caught sometimes one and sometimes 
two. 

She was a merry laughing wench. 

And to the sport gave life and soul; 
Though maiden dames, and older folk, 
Declared her manners were va tsML 
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ODD NOTIONS OP THE AN- 
CIENTS ON GOOD AN© BAD 
WEATHEB. 

Fbom tho earliest ages nothing \in 
nature has been so gi^at a mystery 
philosophers antt 'sage^ fis, the -why'and 
wherefore of the meteorological changes 
peipetualljLj:aking place around them. 
That they exercised soipe special bene- 
ficence in the ^eat scheme of creation 
was freely admitted by the teachers of 
the most antagonistic tenets of philoso- 
phy ; but when they attempted to 'adL-: , 
vance a theory, or explain any one of 
the most ordinary phenomena, their ex- 
planations, tested by the Jight of truth 
and modem discove^, appear so amus- 
ing, and often so ridiculous, that as a 
subject of interest to the general reader, 
we nave appended under the above title,* 
a few of the most universally accepted 
oWnions of our ancestors on the marvels 
of rain, wind, thunder, and lightning. 

Nothing puzzled these antique Solons 
more than the want of what they i-e- 
garded as consistency in the operations 
of nature. If the Divine Artificer, they 
argued, did everything for the good of 
man, and the benefit, directly or in- 
directly, of those things which tended to 
his welfare, whi/ was it that long 
seasons of drought, excessive heat, wet, 
or blighting winds, were permitted to 
follow on the steps of genial years; 
flooding or scorching up the land, blast- 
ing the hopes of the husbandman, and 
spreading famine and pestilence over 
the land ? Though perfectly capable of 
reasoning fully, and understanding why 
the farmer every year gave a certain 
number of acres of hi§ land a rest, and 
merely ploughing it in, h-ft it m fallow, 
or unproductive, they w'cre unable to 
apply this principle of compensation to the 
preat scheme of nature, or believe that 
it was possible for tho imiversal good, 
and the benefit of man, that there should 
be a “ fallow," or comperisation of the 
elements, to equalize the health of 
animal and ve^table creation; not in 
one locality, ^Mt wherever life existed 
on the surface of the globe. Nothing 
shows more clearly the ignorance of the 
ancients in respect to meteorological 


changes than the one«fiict thaff they re- 
garded the north-east win«B of spring as 
hurtful to man and j|^tal to vegetation ; 
whm^ now we know that by drying 
the land, and breaking the sods formed 
by the heavy rains Swf winter, they are 
almost the salvation of the country, in 
the opinion at least of the husbandman. 
So true is this, that there is an* old 
.^glo-Saxon saying, still regarded with 
oracular veneration, and faithfully be- 
lieved iit by the farmer, “ that a bushel 
of March dust is w'orth a king's ransom.” 

„ There can be no doubt that weather- 
wisdom had a very humble origin, very 
long before the philosophers ^ol^it in 
hand, and included it ig tbc science 
of aSrial matters, to which they had, 
usual, given a very hard name to pro- « 
nounce, — meteorology. ‘ W enthei^ w'ls- 
^om was first vouchsafed to the shepherd, 
•whose solo husiness it i? to obsen e 
whatever has reference tg the flocks , 
under bis care, who spends all his days, 

. and many of bis nights, in this open air, 
and under the wide canopy of heaven. 
The shepherd is in a manner obliged to 
take particular notice of the changes of 
the weather ; and when once ho takes a 
pleasure in making such obscrv'atlons, it 
is amazing how gjeat a progress ho 
makes in them, and to how great a 
certainty he at last arrives; by mere 
dint of comparing signs and tokens. 
Everything in time becomes to him a 
sort of weather-gauge; the sun, tho 
moon, thft stars, the clouds, the^ winds, 
the mists, the ti’ees, the flowers, the 
herbs, and almoSv every insector animal 
with which he is acquainted, become- to 
such an observer the instruments of real 
and useful knowledge. Of course there 
are certain ycry wise people who are 
apt to treat such prognostications with 
contempt. They (itin see no connection, 
for instance, between a cat’s washing her 
face and Idie sky being overclouded, and 
ther^ore they boldly pronounce that the 
one nas no illation with the other ; yet 
the B^e people will readily own t^t 
the fluttering of th^ flame of a i^dle is 
a certain vindication or forerunner of 
•wind, which, however, is not discernible 
by their feeHng, though they tftdmit the 
fact because it lies within the coqppass ' 
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of their m^derstoQ^g to discern that 
this fluctuatioi^f &e flame is cansed hj 
the wind acting on it, and therefom 
they are inclineAto b%eye this, although 
it does not fall actu^y under the co^ 
ni:oince of their sens^. But a man of 
larger compass of knowledge, who is 
acquainted with the nature *and qualities 
of air; and knows what an effect any 
olteration in its weight, dryness, or 
humidity has upon all animal ho^es, 
easily perceives the reason why the 
lower animals arc sooner affected by 
any alteration in the air than man ; and 
therefore to him the cawing of rooks, 
the chatter of swallows, and a cat’s woe^- 
ing hei9fac^, are not superstitious signs, 
but natural tokens, like that of the 
qpndle’s flickering, indicating a change of 
weatihm; an^as such haye been thought 
worthy of notice by such philoaophers, 
poets, and lGa;*ned men — as Aristotle, 
Virgil, Aratus, and Pliny. Thus science 
*tfinfl4^a the judgment of unsophisticated 
nature; and the celebrated “Rules to 
judge the Changes of Weather,” by the 
Shepherds of Banbury, grounded on 
forty year's* experience, will enable us 
(so we are assured) to Imow the weather 
to come, not merely for seyerol days, 
but in some cases eyen for months be- 
forehand. ** 

When, howeyer, we come to the ex- 
planation of natural causes, as handed 
down by the ancients, we are not a little 
amused by the odd notions with which 
they were apparently satisfied. W e need 
hardly sa^ they were sadly puzzled to 
account for those mystericn^ things, the 
wixDs, which not o^y blew where they 
listed, but acted extremely like “ good 
angels” or “wicked deyfls,” but always 
inyisible. Pliny tells us that the south 
wind rises from the bottom of the sea, 
and the north-east its surface; 
and that it is from this reason that those 
earthquakes are most dangerous that 
follow a puth wind. This miuine oii^ 
of the wind became a generid fayouiith, 
and eyen down to a yery recent (kte 
was the common theory in yogue. ^ 
Wilii rdipect to niaikTNiNO .the old 
notions were equally curious ; the learned 
annotator oLthe “Sheph^ of Ban- 
bitry’s Ruler* thus explains the cause 


of the phenomenon: — The matter which 
produces^e fire [lightning! is the 
plants, attenuated by the heat of the 
day, and raised on Ugh. Then what- 
• eye^has exhaled from the earth that is 
sulphurous or oily,, which .is dispersed 
up and down ti^en ffime sg te e, and is not 
continuous, is set on fire by turns, the 
flame dilating itself as far a^Ahe track 
of that exhalation, reaches. Some other 
substance, pendent and floating in the 
air, meets with this also, with which it 
excites effervescence, takes fire, and 
flakes along with it. 

“Thunder is another bright flame ris- 
ing on a sudden, moving with great 
velocity th^u^ug^ the air, according to 
any determination, upwards from the 
earth, horizontally, obliquely, or in 
straight lines, or in several right lines 
joined at various angles, and common^ 
ending with a loud noise or rattling. It 
is observed that it thunders most wheif 
the wind blows from the south, and least 
when it blows from the west. The great 
principle of thunder is sulphur, as is 
evidenced by the smell it leaves behind 
it ; but in order to obtain such an ex- 
plosion thero must be other ingredients 
mixed with it, especially nitre, of which 
the air is always full, besides other 
things of which it is impossible to give 
an account. The tracks of this sort of 
matter fiy about the air like lines or 
trains of gunpowder, and as in the firing 
of that powder the fire begins at one 
end, and pursidng its aliment proceeds 
to the other extremity, and in this man- 
ner the whole mass of powder is fired, 
in this way we account for the pheno- 
menon of thunder. Hence it is that we 
imderstand how it comes to thunder 
oftener in one pkibo than in another; 
and most frequently in Uiose localities 
where the soil produces odoriferous 
herbs, and abounds in sulphur; while in 
those places where such plants are few, 
and there is little sulphul^ thunder is 
consequently very rare, ^us in Sicily 
and Italy it is frequent, and in Egypt 
seldom heard.” 

The component ports of our atmo- 
sphere are equally curious ; the follow- 
ing is the opinion of our forefathers on 
the subject; — 
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THE IMPOBTAHCE OE EBABICATINO WEEDS. 


<< The air is composed of exhalations 
of all earthly bodies, as well solid as 
fluid ; as also of fire, whether tiie sun 
or stars, or of earthly bodies burnt ; or 
of fire breaking out from the entrai^ of 
the earth, jmd ascending to be corn- 
funded wi|& ^jfhpr ingrediehts. 
This air, so composed, hath 8\^’imming 
in it a Altitude of other things, and 
yet we find it to be pot only perfectly 
wholesome, but the spring of motion and 
of life to men and all other animals.'* 

Compare this cumbrous theory w'ith 
the beautiful simplicity of science 
truth ; and against the exhalations fr^ 
the surface of the earth, and the stray 
atoms of fire from sum sttvs, and the 
bowels of the earth, ml mechanically 
blended, place the simple fact of two 
invisible gases, oxygen and nitrogen, 
with an atom of carbonic acid blended, 
to form that ether which is at once our 
tUfe, and the means by which we arc 
enabled to keep our position on the face 
of the globe. 

According to the Japanese, an 
earthquake happens at noouj it produces 
epidemic diseases ; at two or six o’clock in 
the morning it is the sure forerunner of 
a tempest; while in the evening it in- 
dicates fine weather. The credulous 
peasantry of Japan believe that all 
earthqui^es and subterranean convul- 
sions are caused by a monstroys whale 
striking the coast with its tail. Edu- 
cated Japanese, however, consider these 
phenomena to be caused by a conflict 
between the ethereal and terrestrial 


elements, and regard the principal vol- 
canoies and hot springs of the empire as 
the ten hells of Japan.” 

There is scarcely a subject on which 
mankind display mere short-sighted- 
ness and inconsistency thhn they do 
upon the weather. 'When exceedingly 
fine and pleasant -weather cheers us, and 
makes all around seem doubly beautiful, 
we ar& sure to exclaim that yre wish 
auch weather would last for over. In 
this iiTational exclamation we consult 


merely the gratmeation of our feelings, 
and leave our iuierest entirely out of ^e 
question. It would undoubtedly be very 
delightfril to bask in perpetual sunshine, 
and be faimed by balmy zephyrs, but 


thbugh agreeable to qur feelipgs,' would 
it be equally serviceab^ in maturing 
those various pr^uctions of nature 
which, for their^ deviuopment, need 
vfuiety of season, Aun, shade, and mois- 
ture ; and from wl^ch we derive nourif h- 
ment while in health, and alleviation- 
and cure when we are diseased 
Manual of Weathercasta. 
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THE. IMPORTANCE OF ERADI- 
CATING WEEDS. 

The following experiments by Sir 
John Sinclair show the importance of 
weeding: — Ist. Seven aerfe cuf light 
gravelly land were faUffwed and sbwn 
broadcast; one acre was measured 
and not a weed was pulled out ofi it; 
the other six were carefiifly -weeded. 
The un weeded acre produced 18 bushels, 
the six weeded acres, IBd bushels, or 
22-^- per acre, which is bushel^, oi'. 
I one quarter more produce in favour of 
weeding. 2nd. A six-acre field was sown 
I with barley in fine-tilled and well- 
I manured. The weeding, owing to a 
I great abundance of charlock, cost 12s. 

I per acre. The produce of an unweeded 
I acre was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 
28 : difference in favour of weeding, 15 
bushels per acre ; besides the land being 
so much cleaner for succeeding crops. 
3rd. Six acres sown with oats, one acre 
ploughed but once, and unmanured, 
produc(yl but 17 bushels; another six 
acres, ploughed three times, manured, 
and weeded, qfoduced 37 bushels. Ten 
bushels of the mcreased produce may be 
fairly attributed to the weeding, and the 
other ten to ihe^nure. 


To PREVENT THE DROPPING OPT OP 
Grapes.— dldake^a circular incision in 
the wood, cutting away a ring of bark 
about a twelfth of an inch in breadth. 
Tfle wood 'acquires greater size about 
the»incisi8n, and the operation accele- 
ratds the maturity of the wood, and that 
of the ^niit like-wise. * Th€ incision 
should not be made too deep, nor further 
back than the bark, or it -wm ^oil both 
the wood and the f^t. « 
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BAl^L-TAP^ FOR WATER 
ClSTERKS.~The oopper and brass 
balls attacbed^o taps of water cis- 
terns being coi»deM injurious in their 
effects upon the wanr, it is deBirab>B 
tosfind a suitable nbstitute. Qutta 
percha globes, whiw may easily be 
made, if they are not alrmy obtain- 
able, *vvill answer the purpose. And if 
earthenware cocks were used instead of 
the metal ones now employed, the im-* 
provement would be still greater* 

HOW TO TEST A MEER- 
SCHAUM PIPE. — ^Draw a silyer coin 
across it ; if pure, there will be no line ; 
if spurious, the gypsum necessarily used 
will take a^ark from the silver like a 
pencil on papftr. Imitation pipes are 
imported and sold as new Meerschaum. 

• QAR^OT PLUM PUDDING.— 
The mother of a family having tried 
the following* receipt, and finding it 
answer very well, thinks as eggs are at 
^res^nt so very dear, and plum pud- 
dings in great requisition, that the 
Editor of the Interview would honour 
her by inserting it in his valuable 
publication : — 

Christmas Plum Pudding wiTti Car- 
rots INSTEAD OF Egob. — One very large 
carrot boiled soft, and beaten into a 
pulp, six ounces of Siet chopped fine, 
five table-spoonsful of fiour, two ditto 
of sugar, one quarter of a pound of 
currants, one quarter of a pound of 
raisins when stoned ; to be boiled four 
hours. • 

WILLS. — Wo are favoured by 
an eminent legal functionary with the 
following : — I hold that whenever two 
persons save money b;^ their joint in- 
dustry, the survivor is equitably en- 
titled to the benefit of sui^vorship ; 
and tlukt any man who does not take 
the proper step for seqming this benefit 
to his wife, in the event of hdr being the 
longest liver, is guilty of a fraud upon 
his nearest relative and best frieipd. 
And the fact of there beii^ children 
makes no difference — ^the wdman being 
as compc|(ent and as likely to prdVide 
properly for them in base she^ outlives 
her husband as the man, if the respon- 
sibility should fall upon him. Eveiy 
tnarried man ought therefore to make 


a will ; and I do not know a better fbm 
than the following, which is in effect 
the aamabs I adopted on the day after 
1 was married — above thirty years ago. 
It ifi not necessary .to be prepared by 
an attorney, but may be copied by the 
party himself of foolscap 

or letter paper, care being taken to 
write the names and dates.^rrectly, 
and to sign the n^me at the foot, in the 
presence of two witnesses, who in the 
testator^s presence must sign at the 
places indicated. 

Will of J. ■ — - R— — — of 

in the County of Y ■, [grocer]. 

1 give all my real and personal estate and 
effects whatsoever and whorsoever, to my 

dear wife M B - her heirs, executors, 

administrators, and assignees, absolutely. 

Dated this day of , 185 — . 

Signed and acknowledged by theS 
tc4tator, in the presence of us, who f ^ 
in his presence,andthe presence of T * 
each other, subscribe asWitnessea , ) 

C D . 

E F 

ERRORS IN SPEAKING.— In- 
stead of you shall give me a separate 
maintamance,” say ''you shall give 
me a separate maintenance," 

Instead of " an effiuvia," say " an 
effluvium.” 

Instead of " an automata," say “ an 
automaton." 

Instead of “ a phenomena," say “ a 
phenomenon." 

Instead of “ a memoranda," say 
" a memoi’andum." {See Enquire 
Within^ 146.) 

BIRD’S NEST PUDDING.T-Take 
four or five good sized apples — pare 
and scoop out the cores of each, with- 
out making a hole .through. Fill up 
the cavities with*' sugar. Place the 
apples in k small baking diah, into 
which there have been previously put 
two table spoonsful of sago mixed with 
a pint of water sweetened, and flavoured 
with a little nutmeg, ^Cr essence of 
lemon. Bake until the apples are done. 
For a large pudding the materials must 
be proportionably incroased. This ex- 
cellent receipt is said to be by a Quaker 
lady of America, and is given in Mrs. 
Horsell’s Penny Vegetarian Cookery 
Book, in which is much valuable infoi^ 
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matdDXL The padding is economical and udes, this method preserves the paste 
delicious, and is a great Hivourite wher- from decomposition. — H. H. 
ever it is once tried. There aid^deed JOINING IVQjaY jrND WOOD, 
fiunilies upon whose table it appears &c. — ^I send you me ftmowing, with 
at least we^y, the year round. • wlridi I became acqi^nted accidentally, 

OMELETTE WITH ONIONS, and which is, I believe, a profound s^* 
— ^This omelettcr^a^l^ favourite in oret except to the trade. It is a well- 
France, where the prejudice against known fact to persons having piano- 
the moBt«iitritious and wholesome of fortes and articles inlaid with ivory, 
all vegetables — ^the onipn tribe— a pre- that when subject to variations of 

judice so destructive to the sipidity of temperature, much inconvenience and 
many English dishes — ^is utterly un- annoyance are experienced (especially in 
known. Those who do like onions, and pianos) by the ivory keys and pieces 
have the courage to confess it, inlaid coming off, defying the ordinary 
find the omelette cmx ogwme a valuable carpenter's glue to fix them on again, 
addition to their culinary repertory. The following is the composition which 
Its preparation is very rimple. To an should be used to obviate tne eVil : — 
omdette of three eggs add half o. good Fine Russian isinglass i? dissolved ip 
sized onion mixed almost to a powder, strong a6etic acid (pyroliijneoits acid ) . 
and a table spoonful of chopped parsley, until tlie consistence of a i^trong fitm 
The shredding of the onion to a suffix- glue is obtained, which is used in the 
cient degree of fineness is the moat im- usual manner. 

^'rtant thing, as from the short time THE USES OF THE BEECH 

required to cook an omelette it would TREE. — In Enquire Within (SOG)*' 
otherwise remain untouched by the we have pointed out the usefulness of 
fire. And the lumps of the precious the leaves of the beech tree in forming 
vegetable in its raw state are not re- beds for the poor. The nuts of the 
commended even to its most enthusi- beech yield plentifully an oil which is 
astic admirers. The onion may be of great v£due in burning, and for 
boiled (or partially so) previously for various manufacturing purposes ; while 
£istidious tastes. But the omelette will the nut-cake froi^ which the oil is 
thereby lose in flavour and crispness, pressed, is excellent for feeding pigs 
— ^B. and poultry, and the oil also possesses 

\ FOR A CUT, BRUISE, OR some medical properties, similar to 
ABRASION OF THE SKIN.— Take those of the oU of almonds, but its 
tincture of arnica, or wolfs bane, dilute medical quality requires a closer ex- 
with 20 parts of water, or 30 parts aminatidh tlian has yet been bestowed 
where skin is broken ; apply the liquid upon it. If any enterprising persons 
with Ijuen rag wrapped round cut, &c. were to take tte subject up, there is a 
If this should be too sti’ong, dilute it clear road to a great success. There 
with more water. are, even within^ fifty miles of London 

OPAQUE WINDOWS. — ^Allow hundreds of thousands of acres of full 
me to ^ve you a very simpje mode of grown boeq^es, and it is estimated that 
obscuring &e glass of windows, and one beech will bear as much as fifty 
accidentally found out by me. In ope- bushels of beechiuuts ! 
rating in photography I was annoyed by CHETAP HOT-BEDS. — ^In many 

opposite neighbours staring at me ; yet situations b^ far the cheapest and not 
desirous of lo^g no lights I found the an i inconvenient hot-bed or plant-pre- 
foUowing mode efifectual : — Cover the serving fr^e may be made by build- 
glasBveiy equally with one or two coats ing Jhe sides with sods six or eight 
of paste ; when dxy take a small rag of inches wide, deriving small stakes 
cotton cloth, dipped in a varnish made through <^0 stiffen them. These sod 
of Canada balsam and turpentine, and walls may be either built solid or with 
go ever the paste ; it will become clear, holes left, d la Macphail, «'or leaf or 
tad yet no person can see through ; be- other lining to be added, when de^irableP 
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Upon the top of these walls lay a frame 
of wood (•we use ^nly the larch slabs) 
hal ved into each other, and with screeds 
nailed on theV Bi(h^ to form the top 
frame slide, ro renive and keep jp. 
their places either sss or other co- 
vings. Simple as ws may be, for a 
few pence you have a mushroom, plants 
or cucumber receptacle far more ca- 
pable of keeping out frost, than wood, 
brick, or stone. This useful suggestioi: ) 
is from an old correspondent of 
Gardeners* Chronicle to the emtor of 
that paper ; and the editor gives his 
opinion that the plan is excellent. 

SAFE ADMINISTRATION 
OF CHLO|LOFORM. — It is the opinion 
of medical mcm generally that in most 
cases in which deaths have resulted 
^ter the use of chldroform, it has been 
administered in too strong a dose. 
There are differences of opinion as to 
the precise d^eration of chloroform 
^pon the human system in cases where- 
in cfeath occurs. But it is generally 
agreed that chief attention should be 
paid to the breathing of the patient, 
and that the medical practitioner 
should not rely wholly upon the indi- 
cations of the pulse. 

SALT AS A MANURE.— 
Mr.- Prideaux, of Pip mouth, says that 
the properties of salt chiefly useful in 
agriculture are — 1. The supply of its 
constituents, soda and chlorine. 2. 
Attraction fur moisture and resistance 
of freezing. 3. Shai'pness, without being 
acid or airline; solubility and penetra- 
tion of porous matter. 4. Promotion 
of putrefaction when um sparingly, 
though the contrary when used freely. 
5. Mutual decomposition with lime 
md some of its compounds, as well as 
some other salts, giving ris^ to other 
and often more active fertilisers. And 
he sums up the beneflt#resulting to the 
farmer from the use of salt as follows : 
— 1. In the soil — retention of moisture 
and softness ; general penetfation aild 
dig<istion of all the materialv of v^e- 
tabjfe food to enrich the root-sap ; and 
destruction of vermin and of see^ when 
used freely.' 2. On other manures — ^the 
destruction of all vermin, weeds, roots, 
a^d seeds ; 4he digestive -actionjust de- 
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> scribed ; mutual decomposition with 
lime and its compounds, to the advan- 
tage of {^th ; and an improvement in 
the efficacy of ammoniacal manures, 
whilst it greatly reduces their cost. 3. 
In *the plant — ^imt)rovement in the 
taste, wholesomgaiaSi^««>vB^ nutritive 
power, and earlier maturity. 

TO PREVENT THE EVIL 
EFFECTS OF LEAD CISTERNS.— 
To every 100 square feet of lead sur- 
face let there be firmly attached one 
square foot of sheet zinc, cut up into 
abo^ sixteen or twenty pieces, and 
disjfoaed equally over the “flat,*' or 
superficies of the cistern, gutter, Ac. ; 
or let the lead be studded with broad- 
headed zinb nailB, say eight for a foot 
square. Where “ pipes’* have to be 
dealt with, zinc wire or thin strips of 
the motal should be inserted a little 
way, having a perfect contact with the 
lead at some part. The efficacy of thi*:^ 
suggestion depends upon the fact, that 
zinc is always electro-positive to lead 
when these metals are brought together 
in the presence of moisture; conse- 
quently the lead could never be dis- 
solved, its office being to conduct away 
the electricity developed by the slow 
action of water upon zinc. Both metals 
should be kept tolerably clean, by 
washing them three or four times a 
year with weak brine. To prevent the 
ill-effecti of water impregnated with 
load upon the animal economy, four or 
five drops of sulphuric acid in half a 
pint of pure water, may be taken now 
and then. White of egg (not, 
but) mixed with warm water, the 
best antidote in severe cases of lead 
poisoning. — ^W. L. S. (in the Budlder), 
ALLEGED^DULTERATION 
OF CIGARS. — It appears by the 
testimony of Dr. Hassall before the 
Parliamentary Committee that, con- 
trary to general opinion, cigars and 
cheroots are but little subject to adul- 
teration ; the cheap penny cigars even 
consistixig, in the nugonty of cases, 
entirely of tobacco; alwough, no 
doubt, of tobacco oSf very inferior 
quality. Cigars are, however, now and 
then met with, especially on race- 
ooursei^ at fairs, Ac., made up of hay 
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wd brown>paper. That^ notwithstaad>* Is it not suipriaing that, with these laws 
ing the generally received opinions, in existence, and wi^ the ftfcts admit- 
opium was not detected in arxy of the ted that bread is genei’i^y adulterated 
twelve samples of Manilla cheroots with alum and ^th^^ noxious sub* 
analysed. Fifty-eight samples of cigars , stances, the magiKiates do not punish 
were examined. '(See the impoxxant the offenders ? Q 
article lipon. a^>t«rationa, Enquire MAKING ^TEA.— It has been 

Within, 2471.) long obseiwed that the infusion of tea 

LAWS RELATING TO THE made in silver or polished metaj tea* 
AI>UL1'ERATI0N and SALE OF pots is stronger than that which is pro* 
BREAD. — ^Bakers, of sellers of bread, Quced in black, or other kinds of 
are bound to hove fixed, in some con- earthepware. This is explained on the 
spicuous part of their shop, a beam principle, that polished surfaces i*etain 
and scales,, with proper weighty for heat much better than dark, rough 
weighing bread ; and a perspn punfiias- surfaces, and that, consequently, the 
ing bread may require it to be weighed caloric being confined in the former 
in his presence. Bakers and others case, must act more powerfully 4dian in 
Bending out bread in dkrts,'are to sup- the latter. It is furth*^ certain, that 
ply them with beams, scales, &c., and the silver or metal pot, when- fillet^ a 
to weigh the bread, if required, under second time, produces worse tea 
a penalty of £5. Bakers, eiihtr the earthenware. vessel; a€d tfiat it is 

neymen or masters, using alum or any advisable to use the earthenware pot, 
toother unwholesome ingredients, and unless a silver or metal one can be pro- 
convicted on their own confession, or cured sufficiently large to contain atf* 
on the oath of one or more witnesses, once all that may be required. These 
to forfeit not exceeding £20, and not facts are readily explained by consider- 
less than £5, if beyond the environs of ing, that the action of the heat retained 
London; and not exceeding £10 nor by the silver vessel so far exhausts the 
less than £6, if within London or herb as to leave very little soluble sub- 
its environs. Justices are allowed stance for a second infusion; whereas 
to publish the names of offenders, the reduced temperature of the water 
The adulteration of meal or flour is in the earthern pot, by extracting only 
punishable by a like penalty. Loaves a small proportion at first, leaves some 
made of any other grain thim wheat, soluble matter for the action of a sub 
without the city and its liberties, or be- sequent infusion. The reason for pour- 
yond ten miles of the Royal Exchange, ing boiling water into the teapot befora 
to be marked with a large Roman M, the infusion of the tea is made, is, that 
and eveiy loaf so exposed. Any ingre* the vessel being previously warm, may 
dient^r mixture found within the abstract leB|. heat from the mixture, 
houi^ mill, stall, shop, or other pre- and thus admit a more powerful action, 
mises, of any miller, mealman, or baker. Neither is it difficult to explain the fact 
which, after due examination, shall be why the infuston of tea is stronger if 
adjudged to have>'^been placed there only a small quantity of boiling water 
for adulteration, shall be foifeited, and be first i&ed, and more be added some 
the person within whose premises it is time afterwards ; for if we consider 
found punished; if within the city of that only the n^ter immediately in con- 
London and its environs, by a penalty tact with the herb can act upon it, and 
not exceeding £10, nor less than 408., I^at it cools very rapidly, especially in 
for the first, £5 for the second, and ^rthenware vessels, it is clear that tha 
£10 for every subsequent offence. And effect wD*! be greater where the heat is 
if without London and its environs, the k^t up by additions of boiling .water, 
party in whose house or premises ingre- than n^ere the* vessel is 'fillkl at once, 
dients for adulteration shall be found, and the fluid suffered gradually to cool, 
shall forfeit for every such offence not When the infusion has once been com- 
lessthan £5, and not more than £2>). pleted, it is found that Hmy furtlyw 
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addition of the herb only affords a very 'sad consirae Yixgil, and the Gospel of 
small increase in the strength, the water St. John in Gredc, and to be acquainted 
having cooled touch below the boiling with thw first two books of Euc^d. 
point, and oowqdtmtly, acting very There are a few bursaries of the value 
slighUy. — 'Dr. • , of j^lO annually, to.be competed for at 

COLLEGE !VPENSES.-~Th6 the beginning of eve^ session; and a 
cuificulum of a Soofoh University ex- good Latin s^lccnsLigldf have a chance 
tends through four sessions, from the of one of them. The expense will be 
beginnmg of November till the end of rather more at Edinburgh and ,GlaBgow 
April. * The classes, generally taken the universitieB, and teas at Aberdeen, where 
first session are the Junior Humanity, rjthere are almost as xnany bursaries as 
i. e. Latin, Greek, and Mathematical; students. 

attendance et these, five hours ^ily.^ PBONUNCIATION OF THE 
The second session. Senior Humanity AS^(KATE.— The improper pronuncia- 
and Greek, Second lli^thematioal, and tioh of words commencing with h, and 
Logic Masses; attendance four hours of words beginning with an unaspirated 
daily. ^ the third session, the Senior vowel, ariseacompionly from the manner 
Humanity, and ^reek, and third Mathe- in which the definite article is ,enun- 
matical, may be attended gratis, >«long dated. As the prolonged sound of e 
I with ^ the Moral Philosophy clus ; at- before a vowel gives the consonate 
tendahcdonei4iour in each claaB. In the poyer of y, the habit of prolonging the 
fourth session, the class of Natural sound of the e in the lea^ to the pro- 
Philosophy is aiflended, along with the nunciation of the words, "the horse,” 
]^scriptiveAnd<omy or Chemistry dasB, "the house,’* as if spelt "the yorse,” 
iithe%tudent wishes to take a degree. the youse.” To correct this habit the 
There is also a Professor of Natural pupil should not only learn how to 
History, whose lectures are gratis. The aspirate his aitches in the words stand 
fees ore three guineas a claas for the ing alone, but also with the article. Till 
session; but aSter having paid two the difficulty is thoroughly got over, 
sessions, the Humanity, Greek, and the before a word beginning with the 
Mathematical classes are gratis. The aspirate should be pronounced th'uh, 
class fees will therefored>e nine guineas (the vowel sound being that which is 
the first session, twelve the second, heard in 6ird, &c.) On the other 
three the third, and three the fourth, hand, the improper aspiration of words 
There are no otiier payments whatever, arises often ^m pronouncing the article 
unless a few shillmgs for a red gown, carelessly. While practising sentences 
and two-and-sixpence to the jaautor. in which words begizming with 

^e libnuys which, till lately, was en- a vowel occur, this improper aspiration 
titled to a copv of every woi^ entered in is especially to be guarded ho 

Stationer's Hall, is free to the students, coring to standara authorities, the h 
The classes are all over by two o’clock, in the following words, and their de- 
p.m., and any employmeht may be fol- rivatives, is silent : — heir, herb, honest, 
lowed by the student : but if industri- honowr, ho9piteX, hosier, hour, hwnhle, 
ous, he will have little time for Iny em- humour, Mr. Hickens seems to think 
ployment but study duri^ the first and the h in hwmhle should be sounded, and 
second sessions. Most of%ie third and recent custom appears in favour of 
fourth years* students obtain employ- sounding the aspirate in hoe^al. Host- 
ment .in private tuition. Lodgings < Ur is often spelled without the aitcb, 
turnished, with attendance, cost for the and humour is pronounced as if written 
eession from £3 to £5; and a ftudeniS yewmour. (See Dnqmre Within, 183). 
may easily live on £10, if not inclined* SEALING-WAX YABNISH. — 

to be extravi%ant So that with,£25 For fimcy work, this has of late years 
in his podcet, he may easily get through been much used; and if wdl applied 
the first session. In entei^, students and the wax goo^ will be a very good 
lequira to be afte atksuit to reed, pane, imitation of Indian japan. The method 
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of maUi^ ^ia wnidti or jiLpao is Toty 
oasy, being dm^y reduoing the wax 'to 
a ooarse powder, and pouiing •the beat 
spinta of wine on it in a b^e, and 
lett^g it gradually diaaolve without 
heat, ahahi]^ the bottle occaaionally 'till 
it u all di8eol)^i A two^unoo aticl&of 
the best wax will be enough for a quarter 
id a pinl^ of apirita. Heoolleot that 
znu<di dep^da on the goodneaa of the 
aealing'Wax, and that ^ou may vaiy the 
colour of the vamiah by uaing different 
coloured wax. Aa this Tarnish dries 
Tory quickly, it should not be ^ju^e 
until it 's wanted for uae. 

SHARPENINGSTEEL INSTRU- 
MENTS. — A. German tKuenl^c journal 
says,: — It has long be^ known that 
the aimpleat method of shaipening a 
razor is to put it for half an hour in 
water to which has been added onc- 
^twentieth of its weight of muriatic or 
sulphuric acid ; then lightly wipe it off, 
and after a few hours set it on a hone. 
The acid here aupplies the place of a 
whetstone, by corroding the whole 
Burfiice uniformly, so that nothing 
further but a smooth polish is necessary. 
The process never injures good blades, 
whilebadly hardened ones are frequently 
improved by it, although the cause of 
Bu^ improvementremaina unexplained. 

VELOCITY OF LIGHT.— Ex- 
periments to measure the velocity of 
light in its passage through a limited 
portion of the terrestrial atmosphere 
were made by M. Fizeau, and the results 
ahow' a dose approximation to tiiose 
which have been obtained by obaerva- 
tions on the satellites of Jupiter. His 
experiments were^intended to (hscover 
the exact time inquired by a ray of 
light to pass from Suresnes to a certain 
spot on the heights of Montmartre, and 
back again to Buresnes. The distance 
between the two places is about two 
leagues, or S,633 metres, consequently 
the ray of light hod to traverse 17,266 
mdtres. A point of intense brightness, 

ora^tiate^ by?lras j^ced^in* the 
window of an apartment on a terrace at 
Suresnes, 4Uid being received upon a 
mirror at Montmartre, was reflected 


*back again along the same line to 
Suresnes. Behind the point of light at 
Suresnes was placed a avhed, which 
carried 7StO teeth, £nd j^hich was so 
^adjusted that the ]^ht ^one through 
‘the opening, betwe^ two of the teeth. 
An eye plai^ behind the wheel when 
it was at rest received the impression 
of a full ray of light If the wheel was 
moved so that 12| revolutions 6f the 
iweheel passed before the eye in a second, 

I the teeth of the wheel appeared con- 
j tinuous, the edge seemed smni-trans- 
parent, and a moiety of light was ob- 
struct^ The wheel having 720 teeth, 
each opening occupied l-440th part of 
the ciKnunferenco, and as l^e jlrst in- 
terruptioh or edipse of,clight was pro- 
duced by the above rotation, it was 
proved that the light had traversed 
17,266 metres, while the^-wheel )>er- 
formed l-144th part of a revolution. If 
the speed was increasbd uniformly, 
more light was obstructed at the nun^ 
bers, 1, 3, 5, 7 ; and eventually a <rapi^ 
dity was obtained by which alltheli^t 
was oirt off, and that rate gave the vdue 
of the timq necessary for a ray of light 
to pass from Suresnes to Montmartre 
and ,back again. Thus M. Fizeau de- 
termined that a ray of artificial light 
travelled at the m>te of 70,000 leagues 
in a second o£ time. Astronomers have 
given the rate with which solar light 
travds at 192,500 miles in a second. 
This agrees very nearly with M. Fizeau's 
results.; the differences between English 
and French measures being taken into 
account. 

SOLITARY WASPS.— « Often I 
have seen,” says M. Dum4iil, '^nuch a 
wasp suddenly strike aj^sinst the web 
of a spider in order to bring him out by 
the unexpected shock, when they seize 
him by the bade, pieroe him with their 
sting, snip hiiu off his legs, which r^ 
main sticking to the web, and immedi- 
ately carry Mm away through the air 
mth a velocity perfectly astonishing. 
Spoh art* the habits of these wasps.” 

* ALCOHOL FROM FIELD 
BEET KOOTir-No doubt iBon dxist of 
the p^fltdble distillation' of Alcohol 
from Beet. It is laid down by Dr. 

I Ure, good authority, th»A 100 Ibo. of 
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field Beej; or H&qgel will yield 10 or 12 
lbs. of proof (let it m taken at tho 

emaller quantity of 10 Iba.), and 10 Iba 
of pro<» spirit is teqixal to about 64 
quarts O^t it be t)Aeh at 6 quarfb); 
SJlus 2,000 lbs., or, still more, 2,240 
lbs. (a ton), of Mangel, will yield 
120 quarts or bottles of proof spirit. 
The produce of 1 acre will thus yirid of 
proof qpirit, if the crop be 30 tons, 3,600 
quarts; if 25 tons, 3,000 quarts orl^ttle^ 
Let the Excise duty be for the present 
placed out of view, and let the ^ue of 
the spirit, free of duty or • in bond, be 
adverted- to, and the crop taken at 25 
tons: 3,000 quarts at6d. is £75 ; at'Od., 
£112 K)a. ,'at Is., £150. It has further 
been estimated by the Right Hon. T. 

^P.* Kennedy, that the relative value of 
barley ^nd^beet is as £42 to £150 in 
favour of the latter. These facta are 
highly important to the interests of 
farmers, and should be thoroughly in- 

* Vestigated. o doubt, as we showed in 
our first with reference to the 
Beech-tree (p. 30), there are sources 
of undeveloped wealth in this kingdom, 
which might be turned to good account 
by 

impositions are prac^ed by the manu- 
facturers of sewing cotton, the len^h 
of cotton wound upon the reel being 
much leas than that indicated by ad- 
vertisement, and by the lable on the 
reel. Messrs. Jonas Brook and Brothers, 
sewing cotton manufacturers,* expose 
this fraud in the following manner 
^'It is a common practice for shippers 
to keep on hand a list of prices of 
threads of the follo^png lengths — 
200, 180, 170, 160, 140, 120 yards; a 
purchaser selects his len^hs„but with 
the knowledge tha^ although the reel 
or spool contains only 430 ya^s or less 
quantities, they are all to go abroad 
ticketed 200 yaids, and they do go out 
so .ticketed. Emial deception is prae- 
tised in shorter lengtbB«»the l^OO-yards 
reels or spools being simnarly defect^re, 
and all haging the saxqe outward ap- 
pearance. The fraud consists ^in the 
bole or barrel of the reel being thicker 
than it ougl^ to be, so that, while the 
f uU quantity of thread appears to be 


sold, the fsct is that a purchaser obtains 
so much more wood as he is short of 
being supplied with thread. We send 
you herewith a reel which we had 
offered to us as a* sample for a large 
order ; and you may judge for yourself 
hoV small a quimilty it' could hold ; 25 
yards would fill it, and yet it would 
seem to be a 200-yards’ redf. We re- 
! fused to degrade ourselves by taking 
the order. We also enclose you a 
I proper 200-yards’ reel, and you will 
see how the public are deceived and de- 
frauded; the genuine article and the 
spurious one may easily pass for each 
other when wound upon ; the only way 
to test them is* to unroll and measure 
them, and the fraud is at once palpable.*’ 
FATHER’S USEFUL INVEN- 
TIONS . — We have received a parcel 
of preparations, described as ** Father’s 
Useful Inventions,” consisting of aj 
cement for decayed teeth, cement for 
broken china and glass, tooth powder, 
pomade, cloth renovators, rat and mice 
destroyer, bug destroyer, beetle de- 
stroyer, disinfectant, shaving cream, 
stain remover, and com and bunion 
shields. Wo are asked to state our 
impartial opinion of them, and have 
accordingly examined each Qf the pre- 
parations, though we have not had time 
to test ^om all. Housekeepers will 
find a perfect boon in these cheap pre- 
parations, which are sold at 2d. per 
packet. The cement for broken china 
&c., is as good as can be made. The 
rat destroyer is evidently compounded 
in accordance with Dr. Ure’s diractions^ 
given in Enquire Within (2220), and is 
the most efficadous preparation for the 
purpose. It will bf better for house- 
keepers to buy these cheap packets, 
than to attempt to mdee the rat-de- 
stroying paste, as meddling with phos- 
phorous is dangerous to unskilful hands. 
The pomade is excellent, aand wonder- 
fully cheap. The com and bunion 
shields ara also as good as can be pro- 
duced. And of the other preparations, 
we are able to report that they are 
worthy the confidence of purchasers. 
The articles 'are rendered at a price 
cheaper- than they could be made for 
private use. 

1 • 0 2 
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WOOD AND' IRON, PRE- 
SERVING. ^R^ and Guibert’s compo- 
sition, recently invented, for pAserving 
trood andiron, either in' water or air, 
consists of ten parts of Bulphuret*of 
co[^er, two of sulphuret of antimony, 
and from five Ibo tlurly*‘part8 of tne 
Dest diying varnish. These substoces 
are groimu together, forming a kind of 
paint, which is then* applied to the 
vood or iron. 

YEAST. — ^A writer in the TimM 
having complained that he had trle^ the 
receipt for Yeast previous^ published 
in that paper, and in Enquire Within 
(934), and that the result h^ been a 
complete failure, the Ibllotiing letter 
app^red in The Timee in reply : — 

“ Sir,— In reply to the letter of * H.' In 
The Times, dated January 17, 1 beg to say th^t i 
^ copied the following receipt from your paper 
\n September or October last. I hare used 
It ever since with Invariable and complete 
sudieess. 

If the receipt is the same as that alluded to 
ty * H.,' there must have been some fault In 
preparing it, ^ I have never found it fail. I 
make bread three times a-week with it for 
my family. 

The bread takes aconsiderably longertlme 
to rise in the sponge, and also after belngmade 
into dough, than that made with ordinary 
yeast, and la better for being baked in a tin. 

“ M. H." 

The receipt as tried and again com- 
municated to The Times by th^ corre- 
iroondent, is precisely that given in 
Enquire Wtthin ( 934) . Here is another 
receipt’ for an excellent yeasty much 
used in Cornwall : — 

Put one handful of hops to three 

S uarts of water, 4uid let it boil two 
ours ; then sta^' the , hops away, 
mixing a fdnt of flour witii the liquor, 
and i^ile hot a teaoup-full of moist 
sugar ; let it stand and get lukewann, 
then woxk it^th a teacup-full of yeast, 
stirring it often; let it stand one day, 
and thm put it into jars for use. Quan- 
tity — one quart of the above to one 
bi^el of flour. 

With the view of pladng the mode of 
making good yeast be;^ond all doubt, 
the foTlowing further instructions are 
given;— 


The vessel it is ma^p in should be a 
wide earthenware milk bqwl (»nable of 
holding about six quarts, /uud the mix- 
ture is to be kept a^ut new milk warm 
diSrxng the entire time of making — 
namely, firom M^day morning 
Thur^y evening, and this is done by 
letting it stand at a proper distance 
from the kitchen fire. 

I will suppose that he has done what 
9b required on the Monday morning — 
that i^ has boiled two ounces of the 
best hops in four quarts of water for 
half an hour and strained it, and, when 
new milk warm, has added a sm^I 
handful of salt and half a pound of 
brown sugar, and that he -haS beat up a 
pound of the best flour with some of 
the liquor, and mixed all well togethdr, 
and set the bowl, as directed, ^y ihe* 
fire, covered over with a flat where 

it stands till Wednesday gioming, being 
occasiomdly stirred. Now, on Wed- 
nesday morning he adds^three poqndr' 
of mashed potatoes, cooled down to the 
same temperature as the contents of 
the bowl. It is shortly after this addi- 
tion that he may expect fermentation 
to commence, and as it proceeds the 
mixture must be frequently stirred. It 
very soon assumes the appearance of 
the finest btow^-coloured brewer's 
yeast, rising to a crown. By the Thurs- 
day evening its powers w^ be com- 
pletely established, and then he may 
bottle it, stirring it to keep it homo- 
geneout. 

The first time it was made in my 
house the bottles were corked too soon 
and too tight, oonsequently it burst two 
of them. I use Seltzers water bottles. 
Of course, when bottled, it must he put 
in a cool plaA to keep it quiet. 

When newly made more is required 
to raise the brei^ than when it is six or 
eight wdsks old. It always proved 
stronger for being kept. 

9 The valiue of this yeast is that it is 
equal to any of the other yeasts, and can 
bomade\rithout their ai<L — V. S. Y, 

We have now, we tfiihk, jp the work 
alluded to, Entire Withuf, given all 
the information that can be rendered on 
this subject. 
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/ LIQUID^LUE (permanent). — 

Two methods of making liquid glue 
are given in Eiiqitin Within ^2244), 
and here is *a third : — ** Melt th^ee 
poundauf glue in a quart of water, and 
tiipn drop in gradually a small quantity 
of nitric acid. Wl^en this ingredient 
is added, the mixture is to be removed 
from-the fire and allowed to cool Glue 
so prepared has been kept in an ope^ 
bottle for two years, still ready for use 
on the instant. A good fltdd glue, 
ready at all times for use without any 
preliminary pre^ration, is one of the 
most useful articles with which the 
housekeeper can be fumishedL" Break- 
ages sftoula be repaired immediately, 
or, they get worse, and the pieces are 
»ioBt. In making the above prepara- 
tiotf, what is termed ** Salisbuiy Glue*’ 
should be employed. It is sold at the 
ironmongers’, at Is. per pound. 

TO RENDER FEATHERS FIT 
•FOR USE FOR BEDS, PILLOWS, 
&c. — ^The feathers from land birds, 
such as turkeys, fowl^ Ac., should be 
kept by themselves, and those from 
water birds, as geese, ducks, Ac., may 
be put together also. These latter are 
much the best, having the most down, 
and being softer and q|iore elastic, and it 
is consequently advisable to use these 
for pillows \ both kinds, from land and 
water birds, should go through the 
same process in preparation for use. As 
soon as convenient, after tl^y are 
plucked figsm the birds, they should be 
put in strong paper bags, and these 
placed in the oven as sooif as the bread 
comes out, and remaining there till the 
next day, they will^ be ^sufficiently diy 
to prevent the animal juices decom- 
posing and causing a most disagreeable 
smell. After this they should be 
“ picked,” all passing througl^ women’s 
hands for this purpose who should 
strip the feathery part from the quill of 
all those whose points are sufficient!^ 
B^ng for pressure to cax^e their 
piercing the bed-case, and this will be 
found to b% troublesome even though 
the closest material may be used* if the 
feathers are not well ** picked.” It is 
not reoomm^ded to use a largepropor- 
tioA of ^ wingor tail feathery as j 


are not so elastic, but some of the 
softest jnay be cut off the quills with a 

r * ; of scissors ; the smaller ones may 
more quickly stripped with the 
fiiigers after "picking.” They should 
bQ again put mtp the oven for twelve 
hours to render them <]|\iite sweet and 
safe from moth, whose egg^might pos- 
sibly have been deposited among them. 
They are theif fit for filling beds, 
pillowy cushions, Ac. The land and 
water-birds’ feathers may be mixed, 
whiph makes rather better stuffing than 
the former alone, though this is very 
good for beds if properly prepared. The 
price as piece-work is from 4d. to 6d. 
per lb., the feaftiers being weighed after 
being brought home picked and ready 
for use. — The above, from the Gar- 
d^neFa Ohrmiclet appears to be a simple 
and more expeditious method than thaty 
given in Enquire Within (460). Tho^ 
method of cleaning ostrich feathers. 
Enquire Within (2450), is simple and 
efficacious, and the instructions for 
dyeing feathers blacky blue^ crimson,, 
green, lilao, pink, rose colour, red,, 
yellow, Ac., are excellent. The instruc- 
tions for making feather flowers, En- 
quire Within (2258), are perfect. 

LIME FOR COTTAGE WALLS. 
— ^Take a stone or two of unslaked white 
lime, and dissolve it in a pail of cold 
water. This, of course, is whitewash. 
The more lime used, the thicker it will 
be; but the consistence of cream is 
generally advisable. In another vessel 
dissolve some green vitriol in hot wa^r. 
Add it, when dissolved, to the white- 
wash, and a buff is produced. The mom 
vitriol used, the diyker it will be. Stir 
it well up, oqd use'it in the same way 
as whitewash, having first carefully got 
off all the old dirt from the walls. Two 
or three coats 01*6 usually given. For 
a border at top and hasp, use more 
vitriol, to make it darker turn the walls. 

If you have stencil-plates, you can use 
it with them. This is dieap, does not 
rub off Ij^e ochre, and is pure and 
wholesome, besides being disinfecting. 

In prosperity be prepared for • 
d^uoge : in adversity hope for one. 


TELEGBAF^ AED THE ATLANTIC TELEGEAPH. 


TELEGBAIHT AND THB AT- ft^IriSdto^nr* 

DAKTIC TELEGRAPH. “** -- - - WMo.irauM to r»ew- 


foilndland. About* the same time a 


Tuir importaaoe attached to Aree tde- company was foziued in England, haying 
sraphio communication with America tne same object in view, and entitled 


has become so universal u to form .one the “Atlantic Telegiaph Compon^y.” 
of the most Engrossing subjects of p^u- Erentually these two companies, the 
lax attention. And from the political American and the English, amed to 
and eommercial importance of the en- operate in connection and amalgamate, 
texyrise, both to people of Great^ .The shares of the latter company, 
^tain and the United States, the at- 'amounting to £350,000, were subscribed 
tempt made to master the great deaide- for mbstly in Englwd, the chief ezcep- 
latum of bridging the Atlantic, has tion being Mr. Field, who himself sub- 
acquired an historical Talue that few scribed £88,000 of the capital, 
subjects even of modem invention can . - . 

surpass. On this account we propose Attempts to Lay the Atlajctic 
laying before the neaders ol the “ Inter- Cable. » 

-.it' a. .-..-.a IOCT 


view^’ a brief account of the various On the 7th day oif August, 1857, 
attempts made to realize an undertaking about three years and a half after th4 
whicl^ after so many fsiluies, has been preliminary meeting at N«w York; the * 
at last — ^it is fondly hoped — crowhed first attempt to lay the Atlantic Cable 
with complete and lasting success. was made ; the paying* out beginning 
^ m at Yalentia. On the fourth day out, 

Omoin of ihb Atiantio Telbobaph. however, an accident ocoWed.theK!abIB 
The i^a of establishing telegraphic suddenly parted, the end esci^ing into 
communication between England and deep water. / Upon this disaster, the 
America was first discussed % a small “ Niagara “ put back to England with 
party of gentlen\en called together for her consorts, and the speculation for the 
the purpose W the special invitation of time was abandoned. The failure of 
Mr. Gyrus W. Field, in New York, in this expedition being attributed entirely 
the early part of 1854. The names of to defects in the^paying-out machinery, 
the pioneers of the Atiantio Telegraph every exertion was made, by new and 
besi^s Mr. Field, were Messrs. David more perfect appliances, to prevent a 
D. Field, Fetcr Cooper Mos8s, Taylor recurrence of the same misfortune, and 
Marshall, 0. Eoberts, and Chandler in less than ten months everything was 
Yniyte. The result of their discussions said to be again in working order, 
—continued through several evenings — Acdozdingly, on the lOt^ o( June, 

was a written agreement that the enter- 1858, the telegraphic squadron departed 
priso should be at once undertaken, from Plymouth Sound on ite second 
In March of tho same year, an Act of expedition, and in a few days reached 
Incoiporation was obtamed from the the origin^ st^irting-ground on the coast 
Legi^ture of Newfoundland, xmder the of Irelwd, and immediately commenced 
title of the “New York, Newfound- operations. All went well for some 
land, and London Telegraph Company,” days, when, from some imexplamed 
granting the exclusive* right, for fifty cause, the cable parted ; hut, b^g for- 
yeaiv, to tend cables on the shoios of tunately recovered, a new splice was 
Kewlbundland, and any places adjacent effected, and the fleet proceeded on its 
under their jurisdiction. Having, in ‘way; aU going well till two hundred 
1856, completed a cable across the Gulf and niq^ety miles of the cable had been 
of St. Lawrence, Mr. Cyrus Field then out, when suddenly, and without 
procured from tho United States Govern- any notice, tjie line agaiq, parted, and 
ment, permission for the steamer; “Arc- the E^iips were copipelled to return^ to 
tic ” to sound the Atlantic from New- Queenstown, again foiled in the attempt 
fimndland to Ireland ; while a similar to bridge the Atlantic. ^ 
ttssistanoe was obtained from tbc British Not to be deterred by failures in an 
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object of* Bucji vast importance, the ooiintr 3 r,j)n the successful issue of thtf 
fiiends of the causa exerted themselves enterprise, vras everywhere enthusias- 
to the uttermost to master every diffi- tically expressed ; while in America, 
culty, and a new cable being in readl- and* particularly in "New York, public 
ness, another expedition was immedi- dolight at the acm^vement was displayed 
at^ organized ; and one, too, on a much in the liveliest 'demonstratidns of joy. 
more hopeful basis, viz., to start fnim Though success had tiius far crowned 
the middle of the Atlantic, by means of the long and unwearied exerti&s of the 
two ships and two cables joined^in mid- promoters of thi^ extroordinair enter- 
channel, the ships to steam in an opposite 'Uprise, it was evident — olmost mom the 
direction, and reaching their destinations first line transmitted — that there was 
at the same time, land their shore ends something wrong or radically weak in 
of tile cable respectively at Yolentia and the ^ectiic power of the submerged 
Trinity Pay, and thus complete, almost cable ; causing, after the first few days, 
at the same hour, the continuity of the constant interroptions, which no tele- 
line. To ftury out this object, the graphic skill^dmo electrical apparatus 
United States ^ain placed the **Nia- could rectify ; and on the 1st of ^ptem- 
gara ” at the service pi the Company to her the cable suddenly ceased to respond. 
I T^arr^ the American or Newfoundland Its telegraphic life had virtually expired, 
half of *the*cable; ^^ile the British po*^wer of the electricians could re- 
Admiralty comiijpssioifed the “ Agamem- suscitate it for a moment ; and after 
' non ” to bear the Irish or European half, something less than a montii of sicldy 
, On the 17tk of July in the same existence, the third attempt to master 
year, 'these two splendid war-steamers, the Atlaotic telegraph terminated in 
freighted with the most oiTiUzing of all the chagrin and disappointment, but 
modem discoveries, and surrounded by not in the defeat, of its stiU hopeful 
their courier ships and tenders, again put promoters. 

to sea to make mo third effort to achieve The practicability of establishing tele- 
the important entmpiiso. Steaming to graphic communication between Europe 
mid<<ocean, the splice was made between and America had been fully proved by 
the two ends ou board the Agamem- the successful submersion of th e last 
non, md being dropped into the water, cable — that of 1868 — and the actual 
the signal of departure was given, and tionsmissien of some three hwndred mes~ 
the two huge slups, wi& their respective eages, A committee — appointed by tiie 
consorts, and wim their heads due east Lords of the Privy Council to inquire 
and west, slowly proceeded to theit des- into the constmetion of submarine cables 
tinations, paying out the cable with — bad, after a careful investigatiop, re- 
remarkable reguLinty and satisfaction ; ported that the late failures were owing 
imd on the 6th of August, in less than entirely to causes which might have been 
wee weeks from the fleets sailing from guard(d against. Encouraged by this, 
England, each ship landed'its respective and the opinion of gentlemen of high 
V®l®Jitia and Trinity Bay^ scientific, attainments, the projectors re- 

Thus, at last, the great problem was solved to persevere. The public, how- 
rolyed, and the laying of the Atlantic ever, deterred by the many failures, 
Cable accomplished. A number T)f mes- held back from the speculation, and the 
sages were immediately flashed along want of capital for a time dtlayed the 
the submerged wire from contment to iproceedings. The enterprise, however, 
continent ; the first, however, and the received an immense impulse when the 
most important was thememorablbcom* firm of Glass, EUiott, and Co., and the 
municatipn from her Mttieety Queen Gutta Fercha Company, wwe incorpo- 
Victoria to tlA President ot the United rated into one finn of great wealth and 
States, and Mt. Buchanan’s congratu- importance, under the name of the 
lato^ reply to the Queen. The satis- ** Telegraph Construction and Main- 
&cti(m m the^ninds of all comnaercial tenance Company.” 
men and JJiie public generally in this • {To he continued.) • ' 
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PLEASAITT E^NINOS. &e. 


OHABAPE •x-THE SHIPWRECK. 

Tub wiflA liowled, and the heavinS sea 
Teudhad the iSouds, then backward 
rolled: 

And the ship she strove most wondroudy,- 
With ten fjpet water in hw hoU. 

The night it darkened, and mfftnt 
No sailer's eye could see, 

And ere the day dioul Adawn again. 
Where might the salmr be ? 

Before the rising of the sun 
The ship lay on the strand. 

And silent was the minute gun * 
That signalled to the luid. 

The crew my second had secured. 

And they all knelt do^ to pray. 

And on their upturned ikces fell 
The early beam of day. 

The howling of the wind had ceased. 

And smooth the waters ran, • 

And beautifbl appeared my leAoZs 
To cheer the heart of man. 


charaIie., * 

FnaUNO very ill one dqr 
(What it was I cannot say), 

• Vntapainllketicdoloreux 

Ban the nerves of head through 
Twinge and pang, pang and twinge. 
So(m the door was on the hinge, ^ 

And the doctor coming in, ** 

Felt my pulse, and puUed my chin, 

I That he might bettor see the tongue 
Which only sad complainings sung. 
Theft he formed a sage conviction. 
And wrote at once a good prescription. 
Calling then my servant i^d. 

He in her hands the paper laid : 
*'My>irsi; my seeofid; instantiy, 

Or your master worse will be V' 

But the minx she loitere^’l^ng ; 

Fain increasing; spasms strung, . 
Down I fell and took a roll: 

On what I fell reveals the uihioh. 

Pity that the servant maid 
On her errand thus delayed I 


ENIGMA 

WiraouT me the world had never been 
Other than forest wild, or ocean green. 

I map the earth with lines all fair to see, 
Remove the mountain, and transplant the 
tree. 

Egypt's vast pyramids of me were bom : 
Without me Greece were of her temples 
shorn. 

By me the palace rear'd which shelters 
kings; • 

By me the cot wherein the loving maiden 
sings. 

By me the ship is steered across the sea, 

By me the battle fought triumphantly. 

By me the seed is sown, the harveri glean’d, 
And stubborn soil from barrenness redeem'd 
With hands, without, my functions are 
frilflUed, 

Wherevw web is spd^or land Is till'd 
Bird and beast, fldi, mptile, all devote 
Themselves to me, in town or dime remote. 
Wbataml,then? Surely, I'm known to you; 
Tour friend— oldest, and best, and ever true. 

CHARADE. 

she was a serving-maid— 

She went to fetdi some te»; 

SGnr much she broufl^t niy second tdls, 

Aa plainly as can be. 

How when you have the answer found 
Nome It to others too ; 
l|y wAele Is Just the very thing 
lDtiUlmtlMiii,yon11do , 


ENIGMA ' 


I've led the powerful to deeds of ill. 

And to the good have given determined wUL 
In battle-flelds my flag has been outspread. 
Amid grave senators my followers tread 
A thousand obstades impede my upward way, 
A thousand voices to my claims say, " Nay 
For none by me have e’er been urged along. 
But envy followed tlftm and breathed a tale of 
wrong. 

Tet struggling upward, striving still to be 
Worsblpp’d by millions— by the bound and 
firee, 

I've foi^ht my way, and on the hiUs of Fame, 
The trumpet’s blart pronounce^ the loud 
aedaim; 

When by the Judgment of the world I’ve been 
Hurl'd from the hei^t soy eyes have scarcely 
seen. 

And I have foun& the garland o'er my head. 
Too ml tolive-Hqpy homo was witb'the deed. 


^HARADE. 

Wben upon the gallows-tree 
The culprit swings ray first; 

» My Mcogd there will speedy be. 

To one of men the worst 
eOh, tlfit a man should risk his soul, 
And against God should daro my whak. 

I •• ' 

Amwzas so CEaEinxe, page-Sfl:— 

1. Floln-tifll 
3 Earth-quake. 

S Flip-pant 
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GARDENING FOB FEBRUARY. • 
StOtb iiND GftsENHOusE.— Be atten- 
tive to remove dead, leaves from iJie 
plants, to kee^ tlfe ^rth in the pott in 
a loose state, and to admit fresh ^ 
when the weather permits. The potted, 
^nts that are stil! in a dormant state 
and have l^pen kept dry during the 
winter, may towurds the time of their 
removal be plunged to a considerable 
depth in water of about 60 degs., i# 
order thoroughly to moisten the mould 
around them, as a preparation for regu- 
lar watering. Syriugpg the leaves of 
' other plants and sprinkling 'water on 
the alleys are found useful in producing 
atmo^hevc humidily in climates where 
the external w is very cold and dry — 
moisture with heat being, as already 
' mentioned, the mdst Ji^vourable combi- 
na{ioift fo#promotliii^ vegetation. 

The woody planti in we greenhouse 
that are in a state of torpor, except 
, when the mnuld is in a state of dust 
and the leaves arr^'irithering, should 
not be yet encouragfe ^ grow, by heat 
or watering. Felargoidams however will 
be now exhibiting symptoms of life, 
and wUr require repotting with fresh j 
mould, and m some cases to be trans- 
ferred to larger pots. In doing this, 
shake the earth almost entirely from 
the) roots, and remove the dead fibres 
from the roots with the finger, avoiding 
to use the knife unless it be to trim 
with a tender hand dead or decayed, 
roots. Stake the stems andtiejihem to 
the sticks, which ought to be taller 
than the plants, with soft and flexible 
bands of rushes, strips of matting,, or 
'worsted, &o. " j 

There is no part of the gardener’s J 
emplo^ent more delightful than that 
of anticipating the season *of Vegetation 
at this time( and enlivening the gloom 
of a dreary period by^ballmg forth the 
freshness and bloom of the many flow- 
ers which will now begin to expand 
their corollas. Varieties of the Double 
Almond, with the Bhodora, tn'd s<yne 
other , plants, appear now before their 
leaves push forth, and artificial jjrarmth 
will bring' forward mwy bMutiful 
plants. 

Boses ani^>iher hardy plants^ brought 


into the stove-house for forwarding, are 
liable to the. attacks of the green fly 
called Jihe Aphis. If you are fond of a 
pipe or cigar, you may perhaps smoke 
this insect out ; in this way tobacco- 
smoking may bo turned to a useful 
purpose whnih. cannot be said of the 
practice in general. Scattering pun- 
gent snuff on the plants is another and 
perhaps more effectual remedy. A cor- 
respondent of the QfjurdvMxi Chroniclt 
mentions, that having casually' put a 
titmouse into his greenhouse, he found 
that this little operative cleared all his 
plants of insects, which had crowded 
among his Cinerarias in particular, from 
which he had found it most difficult to 
dislodge them? 

In the stove-house, the bottom heat 
of the tan-pits must be sustained by 
forking up we bark (this at the begin- 
ning of the month, and occasion^lw 
afterwards if necessary), to give it time 
to ferment: the progress of choice 
flowers and fruits cannot be expected 
if the heat of the tan be not sustained. 

You will now be busy in forcing 
strawberries, French beans, peas, car- 
rots, potatoes, radishes, asparagus, sea- 
kale, &c. If the peas and beans sown 
last month under frames should now 
touch the glass, you can (^eck their 
tendency to spindle, by turning their 
tops towards the back part (the north 
side) of the frame; if they be con- 
strained in that position for a few days, 
by means of a lath or any other con<» 
trivance, they will afterwai^s, of them- 
selves, take that direction, and branch 
out as desired. V. 

Line such hotbeds as have cooled 
down, and make new ones for melcm 
and cucumber pl&nts, from the see& 
bed. Cold *beds will answer very well 
when re-drossedforthe radishes which 
do not grow well in the heat that is 
necessary for cucumbers, or for the 
reception of cauliflower-feedlings and 
salading; picked out from their native 
bed. 

Cover all your glasw-houBes, if pos- 
sible, and frames, completely with mat- 
ting and straw during severe frost, and 
if you have a quantity of dry leaves, you 
wul find them most lenriccable as an 
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arterlor lining to off frost: by( side of the stem of the seed-leaTes; 
pUdng dioxt itekes found the linings and secondly, taki^ oare^ that the 
of dung or day-mortar, as jkhe case points of the leafes of *the plants be 
may b^ yon can pretent them from not more than sk mol^ee distant from 
being mow by wind: fiLling the alleys tho glass. One plant is enough to esta- 
betwm the ^U'of Anemones, Ac., blish under each light, for crowding^ 
triE be serrioeaUe^ ps Mourity from always defeats tlie object by cauling' 
ftoat, but will not aupev^e the neoes- a growth of small plants which are 
tolty of la^ng mats over the beds, while rendered defiaotiye by the interference 
the frost is prevailing. of the roots, and tiieir pemtual stnig- 

If you have not adwn cucumbers in gles for advancement. Water these 
A bed mode last month, do not delay to plants once or twice gently with rain 
do ao now, or else procure plants from or pond water, warmed either by hav- 
gpardenezs who have sown at an earlier ing been left for twenty-four hours in 
period. The^ plants will be fit for put- the frame, or by the adoption of a 
ting into their bearmg-beds when they sufficient quantity of boiling water; 
have pushed two rough ^leaves, and and also those that are in pot8,sunk in 
begsn to eshibit the a^fpeamce of run- any part of the bed te a reserve for 
fiera or shoots coming forth. Having supplying any failures in the others, 
made die new bed as before directed, Next prepare a lining (which you^wilT 
cover it over to the depth of fi^ir have to apply in about a fortnight) to 
inches with light rich mould, mixed the back, to the heigh^ of the frames 
• with peat, raising a little mound under laying a board on it close against the 
the centre of each light, and rather frame to prevent the steam which will 
nearer the back than the front, and soon arise from entering the bed, and 
three or four bushels laid round the another lining (if necessary)^ in a fort- 
frame on the inside^ all of which mould night after to the front, and afterwards 
is to be stirred daily. Everything (allowing the same interval of time to 
having been thus prepared, take four intervene) to the sides. On the autho- 
pots of the plants (those which appeal' rity of the Qardmer^ Okraniclef how- 
to be the finest of course), put the ever, there will be no danger from the 
mould into a round heap under the rank steam, as Itog as the condensed 
middle of each light of the new bed ; water on the sashes is of pure colour, 
make a hole in tlm centre of the heap, Keep up the linings as they sink by 
suitable for your purpose; take the addng fresh materials to the tojp; 
iMts or plants, one at a time, put the litter, straw, or mats, will occasionally 
nngen of one of your hands on the be required to guard against frost or 
top of the earth of the pot, then turn east winds, especially at night, but 
the pot upside down, mve the rim of it freidi air must be admitted, more or 
a little tap upon the e^e of the frame, less according to the state of the wea- 
puihing the oyster shell with the fore- ther without, and the degree of hea^ 
finger of the right hand, and the plants within, by rairing the frame either in 
and earth will odme .clean out of . the front or briiind (the direction of the 
pot in a connect ball/ which with wind beihg considered^, for idr as well 
both hands you Ire to deposit in ti^e as strong heat i}re indupensable to the 
hole which you have made in the heap, health aro firainulneas of the cucumber, 
in the centre of the light. When you and lig^t must never be intercepted, 
have thus deposited it, draw the earth ^^e runners are to be encouraged to 
>of the heap well up about the ball, and cover tbd entire surface by pmchmg 

E it a little with your fingers, tak- (for the finger end thumb should always 
are of two things —first, that the be used for this operation in preference 
be Bufflcientty deep to admit the to the^ knife, trbich oausee^'a wound), 
ball down into it, so low that the earth when they have got three joints from 
of the hill when drawn up about the their tops^ which makes wem throw 
plants may come iq> quite to the lower | out nde-shoots from' enbki of those 

s. 
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Joints. When ^hese new dioots or impregnated, and aa soon aa the fknitn 
runnerB * ha^ four complete joints, are set and beginning to swell, plenty 
pinch off the fifths as soon as it appears, of moftture and a closer atmosphere 
By this treatment there will be a suffl< will be of the gr^test service till th^ 
dent number of runners for bach li^ti ore swelled full sise, when moisture at 
^ the plants be(v>me vigorous they the root and also vapour on the leaves 
uml require fresh mould, which is to be must be finally dis|)enBed with. These 
drawn from the sides of the frame to judicious observations from a corre- 
the mounds in .the centre for the nou< spondent of lifr. Loudon prove that the 
rishment of the roots; and as their melon requires much carciul treatment, 
fibres will continudly stretch out id The raidug of cucumbers is much 
search of food, you are to increase the easier, but the g^t su^Mriority of the 
droumference of those mounds oontin- other gives it a just daim to extreme 
ually, by removing the earth to them card. Those g^eners who provide 
from the sides until the whole surface luxuries for the table, pot single plants 
of the bed is on alevel with the oentral to produce a single fruit for &e stove- 
ports.* Tiro blossoms must be impreg- house. • • 

nated, as will*be nodoed in the treat- The impregnation of the blossomsia 
nfent of the meloau effected by applying the pollen of one 

Tovprd%theendof the month make flower to the stijpna of another, and 
the first mdon bed, as for oueumbers, this is done by pindung off one of the 
except that the mould should be more male flowers, and after oarefully strips 
tenadoua, and the lights huger. One ping it of its corolla, so as not to injtirs 
plant only should be put under each the stamen or anther, inserting it into 
light, if the frame be of moderate sise ; the femde flower, and leaving it thera. 
but if two be planted, l^vthem, be The same plan must be adopted Ibr 
fifteen inches apart lengt]fi|!ays with oueumbers grown in frames at an early 
regard to the frame. If tho Persian period of the year, on aooount of the 
and Cabul kinds be ohosen, the shoots little obanoe there is of plants so situa- 
will not require pinohing like other ted | at such a season being casually 
varieties ; the lead^ one is to be impregnated by bees, &c. 
trained under the mtre of the light, You may sow cabbage seed, and like- 
and the lateral ones on each side at wise celery, in a mild heat. At the 
right angles. Generally, melons raised latter end of the month, auppoaing the 
from seed should be stopped when they weather favourable, you may pot the 
put off the rough leaves, and only one tender annuals that were sown a month 
shoot should be allowed to rfln from or six weeks ago, putting three or four 
tile axil of each of the two rough leaves plants into each p<rt. Make cuttings of 
left on the plant ; those which prooeed everything you want, and part roots, 
from the axils of the cotyledon leaves and make root cuttings of l^ose plants 
being suppressed at tbeir first appear- which are so propsgated. With respect 
anee; and again when these two main to cuttings genei'^lly, 1 cannot forbear 
runners have attained about two feet in quoting thu experience of that highly- 
length, in order to fvoduce fruitful giftod author and practitioner, Mr. Lou- 
laterals, fbr otherwise ^.hey become too don, respeoting the advantage of multi- 
much drawn and long joint^ Those plying plants by their means, instead of 
that are from cutties have far less by seedlings.' • 

vine, and do not require topping until **In an atmosphere as above described, 

they show fruit. When tim melon is let the outting-pots, prepared in the 
in flower, watering over head musf be following manner, be jdaced half a day 
diapensed.with, and gsqtle vapour only previous. to their being used, in order 
oeoasionally raised to nouridi the leaves, that the mould may be warm, to pre- 
for it would be hgurioua to kero the vent a ohedk by cold soil, to the bottom 
flowers to^moist at this time. ' Eveiy of an exotio outting. If provided with 
femal^dbom must now be earefidly a small oiystal bell gloai^ or a small 
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hand light, oloael^ glased, either annual fldwen and kitchen vegdiables^ 
these may be Used ; but if provided may now be sown in mild hptbeda 
with neither (which is nothing dncom- under frames. Peat er heath mould is 
mon), you can doubtless command as the best covering for Calceolarias, and 
much g^asB in square or fragment^ as whki they have i)ut out two leaves,, 
will cover the mouth of a 48-Biz6d pot. they should be pricked out into twf^ 
*'The cuttings should be taken ^m inch pot^ filled with good mould, ana 
the extremities of the healthiest vines, transferred to fourdnch pots when thrir 
out close below the third joint from the tissue has overspread ihe sides. Sow 
tip, and inserted in thumlnpota filled with sucoessionB of celery and cauliflower in 
leaf'soil and loam mixed, about half an cbol beds, and after three weeks the 
inch below the surface of the soil; and seedlings will be fit for pricking out 
these placed in the bottom of a 48-Bized into fresh ones, 
pot, and the caviiy between the fwo Pot all the aututin propagated plants 

pots stuffed with moist moss, and the in framed pits, so as to have them well 
glass laid over the top of the outer pot, rooted and turned out in April, in 
which ought to be plunged into a hot- order that the pots may be ^enga^ 
bed to the brim. for a new saoceesion of ^lan^ whidh 

This is an improvement in striking ought at this time to be making pro- 
cuttings which I have never made gress in a propagating frame.c i 
^known before, nor have I ever seen if Open GRonND.->Keep the Aurioulas 
^jractised by any one else. It is a com- free from insects and diseased leaves, 
mon way to fill a pot three-fourths full and replace the old mould at the surface 
of soil, and in that to insert the cut- with fresh; and if youhaVeany under 
tings under a pane of glass ; and 1 have common garden frames, be most par- 
no doubly when those that have prac- ticular to g^ve them air. When thb 
tised that mode come to see this simple trusses are rising to the heart, earth up 
improvement, so much more workman- the stems of Polyanthuses with fresh 
like and applicable, not only to melon compost, and as Tulips appear above 
cuttings, but to all sorts of cuttings — ground cover them up well with sand, 
exotic, greenhouse, and hardy, they whidh issome security against frost, and 
will (eel nowise reluctant to relinquisn otherwise serviceame to them. Plant 
the old way. out Anemones and Ranunculuses in 

*‘The advantages of this mode are, drills seven inohes apart and four inches 
when the cuttings get up to the glass, between the plants, which^ yon should 
which they generally do before they put in with a trowel; and if frost have 
have struck root, the outer pot can M pulverised the earth, so much the 
changed for one a little deeper, and the better. 

moist moss serves the twofold puipose The middle of this month is the best 
of oonducting heat and moisture; and time for providing Bcions, for grafting 
aa the heat of the.tan or dung-pit will rose-trees and fi^iit-trees next month: 
be 30° or 40° above* t)iat of the atmo- these should be selected with judgment 
sphere of the house 'or pit (a good tan- as to the sorts, and pruned oflj where 
bed will range about 110° at six inches they can best be afforded, in lengths of 
deep), it wilfbe communicated through from two to thret inches, separated and 
the outer pot to the atmosphere around labelled. When you have arranged a 
tiie cuttings, ^hereby accelerating their sufficient number, and rub^d off the 
striking root. This high atmospheric buds, stick .the thickest ends into moist 
beat is an advantage possessed in com- clay, clos^y pressed round toem, and 
mon with tiie old system over the bell thelS put tnem thus clotted into a pot 
glass propagating pot.” of earth, in winch ^y majv remain 

Dahlias may be put into hotbeds under seme shea until wantqd. At the 
during any part of the montii, to make close of this or the oommmoement of 
them puan. The seeds of Dahlia, Cal- the next month, time, whjoh will be 
oeolani^ Polyanthui^ and of venous more preoious then than n^ 
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flayed by this, timely pre]mnitioa of 
floionfl^ muob of this nuneiy 

work is to be performed, and you will 
thus haye the scionB in the best order 
for grafting, for this treatment will test 
&eir vigour: thflse that shrink and 
necome feeble, you will reject out of 
the number prepared, 'which should 
considerably exceed the number actu- 
,iilly required. Provide stocks, if you 
have not already done so, for grafting 
and budding during the ensuing season. 

In the Kitchen QokvAcn pursue the 
works of digging, trenching, turning 
eomposts, ftc., in open weather; and Li 
allotting portions of ground for par- 
ticular sleds or plants, endeavour to 
change the dIops as much as possible, 
because, by the frequent recurrence of 
the i^m^in any given spot, they de- 
generate (generally spea^g), and by 
depriving the soil of pecuUu alimen- 
tary substances, or by making frequent 
deposits of the same kind of excretion, 
they render that soil indisposed to their 
individual support, though fertile for 
other families of plants, i^other cause 
why the culture of a particular tribe 
without variation should be discon- 
tinued in the same ground is, the me- 
tHiomcol effect whi^ it may produce on 
its soil, by rendenng it, for instance, 
excessively friable, or the contraiy. 
No annua^ • egetables ought, prudently, 
to succeed each other; vary them 
therefore as much as you can. Tou 
will find that celery gives a good pre- 
paratiofl for carrot^ turnips, parsnips, 
onions, and early cauliflowers, or for 
peas with potatoes and winter greens 
or brocoli between the rows. Autumn- 
sown onions may be succeeded by spin- 
ach, lettuce, &c., and early qauliflowers 
by autumn onions. Spring-sown onions 
vdll be advantageously suooeeded by 
cabbages in beds, with soaflet runners 
between ,* and if the cabbages stand all 
flummer and nSxt winter ,the ground 
will come in in the spring, along with 
brocoli ground for celery, pdtatoesf and 
peaa— tb^ peas sown on the ridges. 

During rain you can find* employ- 
ment> besides what the.stovehouses and 
oonservatoxies afford, in making and 
repaiimd^uitB and stmw oovmB, shades 


im Dahlias, preparing stakes cutUng 
shreds, making paper bags for the bulbfl 
of neirt year, Ac., &o. 

If the season be mild you may sow, 
towards the olose4>f the month, a great 
variety of seeds in the open air, but do 
not be tempted to son by a pet day, 
which may be succeeded by a deluge of 
rain and heavy frost. If however seeds 
and labour ar%of no great value to you, 
there can be no objection to your ad- 
venturing a little in warm borders, for 
the sake of obtaining early productions 
—carrots for instance : but be prudent 
in this particular. Kidney-beans are so 
delicate, that there is no use in sowing 
them yet^utnf doors, at least withouc 
some artificial protection. Peas and 
beans should be sown for succession 
and salading and early cabbagoa should 
•be planted out, as well as rocambole 
(Spanish shallot) and Jerusalem 
chokes. Seakale may now be abun- 
dantly forced in the open garden with 
litter and pots. Prote^ the wall fruit- 
trees that are in blossom from frost by 
light matting, thin canvas, or (as Aber- 
crombie recommends) by interweaving 
through the branches boughs of ever- 
greens from time to time. 

WATER> AND ITS PURIFICATION. 
In Enquire Within (1669) we have 
pointed out the various uses of charcoal 
as a purifier, and in the same work we 
have pointed out the effect of wood 
ashes (charcoal) in softening hard water. 
The JWuetrated London News has pub- 
lished an .excellent article, entering 
more fiilly into the subject, and from 
this source we derive many of the fol- 
lowing remarks and facts : — 

•The grc^t impbrtance of the use of 
pure wster for domestic and dietetic 
purposes is now so generally recognised 
that it might seem almost supemuous 
ti) insist upon the nogious influence 
exercised upon the human frame by 
the constant use of this fluid when 
teeming with vegetable and animal 
putridities at once offensive to the 
palate and sufficiently evident to the 
eye. It may not, however, be so gene- 
rally known that water which to the 
ordinaiy observer may seem olesr and 
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Bmpid aod plflupaxit to thatastiEii eapo^ 
oiaUy when iNt diavn from, the rooop- 
tade in whicih it has haen preserve^ 
may oontaia vitbln it the seeds of 
disease most hurtffi^ to the body, as 
has been abundantly proyed by the 
microscopical observation emd analytical 
examination o^ the most 'eminent sd- 
eni^c inquirers of the present day. 

There are three p^cipal means 
of purification of water. Pwr^cation 
hy deposition is efTected by collecting 
water in large basins or reservoirs, and 
allowing it to remain stagnant till tbe 
mechanical impurities are deposited at 
the bottom, after which the SYpeinatant 
fluid is drawn off. By this jneahs the 
impurities that are held in suspension 
are alone separated, while the la^e size 
of the reservoirs, and the long time 
required for subsidence, render tbei 
•;;^ount of water which can be obtained 
m this manner very smdl in proportion 
to the outlay required; and the putre- 
Mag gases which must result from the 
daeomposition of the organic matter 
which subsides cause the water so 
obtained to be anything but agre^ble. 

The second method is that of pwriffi- 
cation by reagentt — as alum or lime.— 
which form a weighty precipitate when 
added to the water, and, while' subsid- 
I mg, take down with them certain or- 
ganic matters. These processes yesem- 
ble somewhat in principle the common 
domestic opefation of clarifying liquids, 
as coffee^ by boiling it with tbe white 
of egg. This ,although found to answer 
ni the laboratoiy, is difficult of applica- 
tion on an extended' scale. 

The third method is that of purifica- 
tion by filtration, Tq be perfect, a ffiter 
should be capable of ' separating both 
mechanical and ohemic^ Impurities. 
To effect this the water is passed through 
a porous substance, which will arrest 
the progress of meehanical impurities, 
•ad at the sdmetime act ohemictdly 
■ad withdraw such matters as are in 
solution. 

. On a large scale the process of oleans- 
ing now adopted consists essentially in 
making the water pass throngh a oon- 
ddeiable Ihkkneas of gravel, sand, or 
flndy-divHild atones^ arranged in a suc- 


cession of layeie. In^flome eaeea tht 
vrater is flrat purified by ipifasffienoe as 
above mentioned, aftoriirards made 
to traverse these layera. The nature of 
the stone depends mudh upon the 
locality of the reseryoir, i^^othmr cp 
cumstaao^ Bometunes m natural cefc* 
stituents in the soil supplying^the most 
appropriate material. In addition to 
those substances which act by separarf}- 
ing nyobanioal^ impurities omy, other 
materia{8,es^ecially animal ohamoal and 
certain s^mes of clay, are used, and 
these substances possess the ronarkable 
property of withdrawing all traces of ani- 
maland vegetaUe matter, even when in a 
state of pemet solution* In f^me &>rms 
of filter the water is made pass from 
above downwards through the yarioifa 
purifying media ; whUe in f>theys the 
current is sent in an opposite direc- 
tion, passing from below^ upwards^ so 
that the. pure water passes to the top, 
and is drawn off from that 'surface. 

For domestic purposes numerous 
varieties 'of filters have been brought 
before tb^ public. Wool and sponge, 
as media for filtration, have had thi^ 
respective jsdvocates : they act mechani- 
cally merely. The expense of the 
former would fonder it inapplicable on 
a large scale, and latter would re- 
quire frequent renewal: the heavier 
earthy matters might be retmned ; but 
the minute organic and animaloula con- 
tents would not be arrested thereby. It 
is in tbedremoval of these that animal 
charcoal is particularly usefol — its 
peculiar absorbent powers, both for 
gaseous and other organic matters being 
very remarimble. So strong is the 
affimty whirii it possesses for vegetal^a 
and animal matters, that waW ooq- 
taining the most poisonous substances, 
after l^ing passe^ through a le^er df 
animifl chafCoid, ^ybe t^en with im- 
punity. Vegetable charcoal possesses 
the same properties, though m a less 
degree. Laudanum, which is of a dark 
port^wine Colour, if passed through it, 
comes out free from colour ai^d odour. 

We hfrve, then, in tibls material a 
most valuable disinfootant ag^t. When 


used alone as a medium for filtration, 
it soon becomes^ however, or less 
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«otiipI46^ togsUier, aad fhie 

filtnlkiim beopmeB very dow. 
Hence it teqmreB^to ,be mmgled with 
|Dme other sabetanee^ ae ^ sand, 
Ifcone, ftc., which will haaten the |Ao^ 
c«ss, and prevent the dogging up of the 
Mter ; but as the supply of this mate- 
rial is small, and can be obtained only 
f^ni certain districta, at aome expenae, 
its general use has not been rendered 
praotioable. The patent stone of Messrs. 
Bansome and Co., which can be manu- 
factured with any amount of porosity, 
according as it maybe ret^ui^; and 
its incapability of being affected by 
ordinary menstrua, afford^ a means of 
artid^ rntmtion which happily sug- 
^ted itself to the inventor, and whidi 
has been employed for that purpose 
^h the most satisfactory result. By 
the use of plates of this substance anu 
layers of obatcoal, and the adoption of 
the principle of ascension, the most 
compete sepaiution of impurities, 
wheroer in suspension or in ^emical 
solution, or of gaseous matters, the pro- 
ducts of putrehiction, can readily be 
effected. 

It will be obvious thatthe first stratum 
of materials through which water oon- 
tainiug ' much m^hanioal impurities 
must TO especially prone to become 
dogged up, so that a uniform supply of 
dear water must be difficult to obtain, 
while the' ocoasional removal of such 
matters will be difficult without disturb- 
ing the.water which has beefi already 
filtered through it. In-the method of 
filtration which is now most common, 
that namely by ascension, this difficulty 
is overcome. • 

Amongst the prominent filters of the 
present day, as combining* the above 
requisitions, fta, we would notioe those 
of Messrs, l^some etnd Ca, in which 
these gentlemai have happily contrived 
the mast perfect medium for filtration 
that has come under our, notice, hnd 
adapted in various forms, fcgr all the re- 
quirements of perso^l, domestic, or 
maUu&oturing^ purposes. By the em- 
ployment of discs or boxes 9f a pecu- 
liarly fine yet porous stone, enveloping 
abedp^nimd diarcoal, tiiey secure 
the mpn ifeotive apparatus in an in- 


(S^edibfy small space, thus reUdeiinn 
their filters exceedingly portable and 
lighl^ ifhilst at the same time, owing to 
the perfect simplicity of eonstruotion, 
the filtering m^um can easily be r» 
moved and renovated at pleasure. 

These genileiheu bavesreoo^sed the 
importance of the principle of filtration 
by ascension, and their filters and water- 
purifiers are constructed so as to secure 
this end, by means of which the 
mechanical impurities separated from 
the water subside at the bottom of a 
ohdmber prepared for that purpose, in- 
stead of Wng deposited in the heari of 
the filter, as has hitherto been the case 
in filters of tbo ordinary construction. 

Our spaoe will not ulow of our de- 
scribing more in detail tho various forms 
of filters manufactured by this firm ; 
^hey are as numerous as the require- 
ments of the public in this respect-r 
'and doubtless full information will be 
readily furnished to any inquirer, eithet 
at their manufaotpry, Ipswich, or at 
their .d^p6t, Whitehall-wharf, Cannon- 
row, Westminster. 

DETECTING POISONS. 

Iir consequence of the numerous cases 
of poisoning by vegetable poisons, which 
are difficult or impossible of detection 
by chemical means^ Dr, Marshall Hsdl 
; proposes to iq>ply a phynolo^cal test, 
which consists of subjecting small 
animals to the eflfeots of a fluid in which 
(probably) the poisoned organs, or those 
suspected of being poisoned, have been 
macerated. Dr. H^l says : — 

" I have just performed two experir 
ments, and only two, for want of mate 
rials for more. , • 

requested *Mr. Lloyd Bullock, of 
Hanoveivstreet, to dissolve one pai-t of 
the acetate of strychnia in one thousnud 
parts of distilled water, adding a drop 
or two of acetic acid. , '' 

** I then took a frog, and having added 
to one ounce of water 1-lOOth part of a 
groin of the acetate of strychnia, placed 
TOO frog in this dilute solution. No 
effect having been produced, 1-lOOth of 
a grain of the acetate was ^carefully 
added. This having produced no effect, 
in another hour 1-lOOth of a grain of 
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the acetete was again added, matipg 
the S-lOOiha, or altoiit the thirty-ihird 
prt of a grain. In a few mimAea, the 
frog beoame riolently tetanic, and 
though taken out and washed, died in 
the ooUESe of tbe night. 

**lthuB detected, m I4ie most indubit- 
able manner, one thirty-third part of a 
grain of the acetate of strychnia. It 
appeared to me that, had more time 
been given to the experiment, a much 
minuter quantity would be detectible. 

** I placed the second frog in one ounce 
of distilled water, to which I had added 
the l-200th part of a grain of the acetate 
of strychnia. At the end of the first, 
the second, and the thiid hours, other 
inmilar additions were made, no symp- 
toms of strychnism having appeared. 
At the end of the fifth hour, the frog 
having been exposed to the action oi' 
ii{\'50th part of a grain of the acetate of 
strychnia, tetanus came on, and under 
the same circumstances of removal and 
washing, as in the former experiment, 
proved fatal in its turn. 

‘*1 thus detected l-50th part of a grain 
0 ^ the poisonous salt by phenomena too 
vivid to admit of a moment's dou^, 
the animal, on the slightest touch, 
became seized with the most rigid 
general spasmodic, or, rather, tetanoid 
rigidity. And this phenomenon, alter- 
nating with perfect relaxation, was 
related again and again.” 

The subject is one of great interest 
end importance, though we are incUned 
to doubt the infallibility, and, therefore, 
the applicability of the test. 


EMPLOYERS AND SERVANTS. 
Evert person is either an employer 
or a servant, and many persons stand in 
both these relations at the same time. 
They hold office^ and employ persons 
under them. ^ 

It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that the laws relating to the 
employment of labour should be dis- 
tinctly made popular. And to this end 
the foUowing fa^s will matez^ly con- 
tribute 

JBngagment$ of Servants. — ^In the en- 

g^^ments of domostio and menial 


servants, it is g^erallyunden^od thkt 
the engagement may be determined by 
either party giving aenonth's warning, 
or by we employer pitying a monws 
wilgea, he can enlbroe an immediate 
dismissal. « f-. 

Board Wages. — It is generally sup- 
posed that servants thus dismiss^ con 
claim for their board during the menth.- 
But Bucdi is not the case. The servicejEr 
dispensed with being considered an 
equivalent for the bo^. 

Agreements shouid he in Writing.^ 
In en^ging any desorij^on of servant, 
wherein other tenns wan tiiose whidi 
are usual with persons of wch avoca* 
tion, are more convenient, we ^erma 
which are desired to sifotiit between 
the parties should, be specified m 
wiiti^, or be capable of proofs 4>y 
witnesses. 

Clerks and Su^perior Servants . — ^The 
rule of giving a month's warning, or a 
month’ B wages, does not apply to persona 
of these classes. Generally speaMng an 
engagement is understood to be for a 
year, and to expire at the end of a 
current yeai*. It is probable that three 
months' notice would be sufficient. But 
the law is so undefined upon the sub- 
ject that it is besi^ have all the con- 
ditions specified in writing, and signed 
by each party. Where an engagement 
is for any period more than a Welve- 
month, it becomes a contract, and must 
be attested in writing, otherwise sudh 
an agrelment may, at any tin^e, be de- 
clared void. 

StanypedAgreemenls. — ^A stomp is not 
required in agreements with menial 
servants. But it would probably give 
security and legf^ force to all a^eb* 
ments if jgoperly stamped. 

AgreerMnis should he 
An .agreement should clearly express 
all the conditions entered into, specl- 
fying the money, food, clothing, lodg- 
i^, and other consideration. Some 
such conigideration, however small, is 
reqfiisite to bind the employed to the 
employer ; an agreement to serve for a 
term of years, ^nthout consideration, in 
order to learn a given art or business, 
having been declared i^d. The 
sBudlest paymect^ or oonli^ration, 
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win , lioiwever^ r«R4or Buoh an agreement 
bmd£g. V t 

Thjt Ewj^4iyer'thA>Mhe.eqy^^ 
tottii the Servant. — A eeirant may agree 
to sarve, and be held to his agreomentt 
for tmy term ; but if Ijie employer has 
not n^ed to employ for the same 
term, his compliance is not tO’ be in- 
fertea from the agreement for servitude 
on the part of the employed. The em- 
ployer may, therefore, release hima^ 
by notice, as if no such agreement for a 
term existed. 

It is, therefoi'o, important for the 
intei'ests of the employed, that the em- 
ployer should distinctly engage to 
employ &>r tfle period that the servant 
engages to serve.# 

Forfeits hy JServem^. — ^A proper pro- 
tvIsloDsin an f^greement is, that the em- 
ployer shall be at liberty to stop out of 
wages the valua of tldngs broken, or 
destroyed,, or lost, by the negligence of 
the servant.. Such deductions fi'om 
wages cannot be made without express 
stipulation. 

An employer may increase his power 
over a servant by trading him to make 
a forfeit, if ho leaves his work or his 
situation, without proper notice. And 
the clause in such agreement must 
authorise the employed to make deduc- 
tioh of such forfeit out of the .wages, 
otherwise he can only sue the servant 
as for a debt in the Countv Court. 

Liveries of Servant. — ^A livery ser- 
vant quittinj^ a situation cannotdmm 
the livery, ^hich is the property of the 
master, ii^ess it has bmn agreed that 
he may do so. 

Agreements void hy Consent. — ^Agree- 
ments may be put an end to with the 
consent of both the parties at any 
time, or a new agreement maybe entered 
into and the subsisting one super- 
seded. ^ 

Bankruptcy of JBmplQyer.^The bank- 
ruptcy of an employer does not cahcelt 
the engagement with a servant* 

Terms, and Wages of Ser- 

vants' are, in some instances, engaged 
by' the day Jlr week, though, aoov&g 
to the usage ^th such servants in par- 
ticular districts, the ** hiring” is under- 
stood to b^fhr a yaar, sad the wages 


are understood to be but the propo]> 
tions of a yearly salary. ^ 

Apprentices . — ^There ore special laws 
for the regulation of agreements be- 
tween masters and apprentices. They 
are bound by their mends or guardians 
with their own ewent. , A master 
must fulfil the conditions of the inden- 
tures. He must not, fail to teach the 
apprentice the trade which he under- 
takes to instruct nim in in the inden- 
tures. He must not alter his trade, 
nor put the apprentice to an occupation 
which V not provided for in the inden- 
tures. If be does, the apprentice may 
refuse to serve. The magistrates have 
power of jurUdicyion in such cases. 

In a future Interview we shall explain 
other points of law affecting the em- 
ployment of labour. 

• _ 

WHAT IS WiKEf 
WiNB^ in our acceptation of the term, 
is the fermented juice of fruit, or of 
the grape in particular. 

Has the word, then, any other mean- 
ing? 

Tes; in many countries the same 
word is equally applied to the product 
of distillation — even to that obtained 
from grain'. In Russia, for instance, 
corn-spirit is called cereal wine. 

Is the^same or an analogous word 
used to designate wine in many 
different languages ? 

Yes ; in all the European language^, 
or in all those which owe their original 
construction to Europe, since the 
Roman empire. 

What is the process by which grape 
wine is obtained ? 

That depends upon the kind of wine 
sought; upon* the colour, and upon a 
variety of incidental circumstances. 

How do yon malee white wine f 

White wine is made by gathering the 
firuit, whether white orbl&ck, tramp- 
ling it out; or bruising it down to pulp 
in some way or other, and then imme- 
diately subjeoting this pulp to the 
action of a press, or to be trodden 
down and strained off in coarse bags. 
The liquor so obtained is collected in 
vats, in which it ferments .actively fur 
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igyeral weeks (frem ten days to three 
months), sifter whudi it fines itself 
downy and becomes drinldtble wine. 
It is sometimes drawn off its lees into 
other Tats, sometimes not^ according to 
HiA local practice of the growers. In^ 
districts in which the grotrers are vexy * 
particular as to the colour, flavour, to., 
of' the liquor, the flrait is carefully j 
sorted; all unripe* or rotten berries 
being removed, and the white and 
black grapes a^arated: But these are 
exceptional precautions. 

Mow do yow make red wine t ' 

The process of making red wine 
differs, in general, from that employed 
for white, only as regards the macera- 
tion of ‘the pulp of the fruit in 

the liquor durin^fermentation, whereby 
the colourii^ matter is dissolved into 
the liquor, and conveys a hue, mor^ or 
less dark, according to the nature or 
particular variety of the fruit. There 
are a few varieties of black grapes, such 
as the Teintwrier, of which toe in- 
terior of toe berry, or juice, bolds a 
certain portion of the colouring matter 
naturally in solution at maturity ; but 
these are exceptions to the genem rule. 
The great miqoiity of grapes, ^whether 
white or bla^, have a pale greenish 
juice, when ripe ; and this juice 
assumes a more de^edly yellow hue, 
as it undergoes fermentation. The 
husks alone, of tne generality of black 
grapes, contaia toe beautiful purple or 
crimson colour which is conveyed to 
the liquor by the proCen just de- 
scribed. 

The result of fermsBtatidn Is to 
change a portion of the gr^iejulce into 
alcohol; but what is the proportion 
of this alcohol to' 'the ciptire volume of 
the fluid f 

This varies greatly, according to the 
more or less saccharine nature of the 
fruit (bcqause, obviously, the more 
sugar, the more spirit), toe manipula- ' 
tion, the temperature, so on. It | 
is greater in white than in red wines, 
g^erally, for two reasons first, that 
toe' white grape is commonly more 
sacchgriue than the black ; and, 
secondly, that the maceration of toe 
husks during fermentation takes up a 


considerable portien of’ ,the sitgar; 
which would otherwise^ enrito tiis 
liquor. - 

The greatest proportion of alcohol 
wito which I' am conversant, and 1 
believe the graatest that cax^, be 
obtained without artificial or excep- 
tional interference, is sixteen per cent. ; 
the average of white wines in Boutoerfl 
Europe is not above thirteen <per cent. 
The least proportion that I have 
detected has been five per cent. : -this 
was, no doul^t, asomewhatdilUtedliquor. 

You say the greatest proportions 
sixteem per cent. ; do you spe^ of new 
or of old wine? ^ 

1 speak of new wine^ ot cout'se — ^that 
is, of toe result of fiHmoA'y fermenta- 
tion; because there is a- slow* and 
secondary fermentation, whiehignslualiy 
eliminates more spirit invariable pro- 
portions. “ 

What is vinegar, and bow is it 
formed? • ‘ 

Vinegar is simply a soured fermented 
liquor. The presence of other com- 
ponents besides those of alcohol and 
water is indispensable to its formation. 
Hence it arises in wine during secon- 
dary fermentation, from the excessive 
activity of th^ ferment upon the resi- 
I duary sugar, which - deranges the 
balances in the existing oomhination. 

How is the elimination of this pro- 
duct to be avoided ? 

In strodg spirituous wines no precau- 
tion'^ is necessary, beoausf the abun- 
dance of alcohol resists the agency of 
toe ferment. It may therefore be 
averted by the artific^ addition of 
I spirit to the. liquor, immediately after 
; the Bubsidence of the prinuuy fekmen- 
tation.e But this is a spurious method. 
Itoan idso be averted by preservmg the 
liquor in j^ect qwUseence (inasmuch 
as motion disturbs the precipitated fer- 
ment), at an wiiform temperature of 
betweep 60^ and 70*. Are not the red 
wines to our market the most spirituous 

bf alir 

Yes, certatoly ; but I sppak otwstimd 
wines only. The red wines to which you 
allude are wholly artifloial. Fort wine 
is rarely found to contrin less than 
twenty-two per oent. of iitohol, as wa 
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hnnriit ft ; 'Vut ft ft 0^6 Up 

wjSi htvtSj, ft, 4oeB sot oontain more 
fiiim nine or tan per eent. In the itriet 
intametation of the Treasury Letter 
of Jjane 28, 1858, which limits 'thc< 
streiu[th of wine (a8»siich) to thirty- 
thr^per cent, of procf apirit, hardly 
any port wine could be oleaBed except 
as sweetened spirit (at 20s,, instead of 
5b. 9d. per gallon) ; because wines 
which contain from twenty-fbur to 
twentyHEdx per cent, ofalcohol are clearly 
above the prescribed stren^hof thirty- 
three per cent of proof eptriL 

Do you dra^ any particular inference 
from wia oomoarison between v^Uo and 
rod wines ? * 

Y es, indeed. I^bifer that for ouratWe 
o^ dietetic purposesy .the red wines — 
%iiean,e9f pougie, good sound red wines, 
like l^uBsillon — are to be prefrired to 
white. The stimulatmg virtues of the 
red wine are more genial and gentle, 
those of the white, generally speaking, 
more irritating. There are, doubtless, 
{articular idiosyncrasies which serve as 
exceptions, and the white wines might 
accordingly be foimd to agree better 
with puticular individuals than the 
red (supposing both to be equally pure). 
But there are quaint Miosyncrasies of 
this kind respecting tie effect of all 
articles of food and all drugs; and 
these, of course, it is the medical man’s 
province to detect. I only speak of 
generalities. 

Referring^ again to the condition of 
wine, whicn do you consider to be the 
more wholesome, new or old wine ? 

To a person in sound health un- 
doubtedly old wine, hecapse the new 
wine contains the materials for gene- 
rating acidity, and the old win&would 
not be too stimulating. To an 
invalid, neither very ne^ nor very old 
wine; because the former wdhld be 
apt tb operate as just described, and 
the latter would have become by so 
much MOTS irritating as it had become 
Ism nourishing. 'For' convalescent# 
drinking — ^that ii^ as a^ ro&om^ — 
I should premr to recommend a seund 
wine about four years old. 

What do you consider the highest 
attribute o^i^ure wine ? 


Its wUural fragrance and after-tasta 
I say natural, emphatically, because 
arti&ial nfeansare employed to convoy 
^e peculiar aroma whi^ characterftea 
first'Claas wines (especially in the 
nort^m and central regions) to 

am I to un^rstan<^ by^our 
remark, as regards the ^“northern 
and eentral regiqiis in particular?” 
Is ft that you adopt a definite and 
quasi geographical i^e in your classi- 
fication I 

Approximately so. I consider the 
European wine belt,^ including the 
Ifediterranean Islands, to extend from 
the 35th to the 6Qth or 51st parallel of 
north latitude; and that the most per- 
fect wine, in all respects, is to be found, 
as a general rule, between the 41st and 
the^Tth parallels. The mostnortherly 
region, such as that of the Bheingau, 
produces the dimax of fragrance, and 
the most southerly the climax of sac- 
diarine. 

Can you describe such a wine to 
me? 

It ft fragrant, dry, dean, bright, 
fruity, and generous; and it leaves a 
pleasant after-taste, which no imper- 
fectly fermented or loaded wine ever 
does. The flavour ft smart and racy ; 
but never at all sweet Sweetness can 
only be detected in impexf ect or loaded 
wines ; and these all require manipula- 
tion with spirit to restrain a destruc- 
tive secondary fermentation. 

A perfect wine will preserve itself; 
it ft constitutionally enduring, and con- 
tinues for many years to acquire deli- 
cacy, as it slowly eftborates its insensible 
fermentation ^ . 

None of tae,luBoidift or fiery liquors 
are properl(jr c^ed wines, in our sense 
of the tam:--ihey are compounds. 
However grrat might have been the 
natural capacity of the muB| to be oou- 
vexted into fine wine^ all its excellence 
is submerged by the preponderance of 
undecomposed saccharine which it has 
been forc^ to retain in solution, and 
by the spirit with which it has l^en 
dienched to narcotise the rebellious 
ferment. It can never afterwards be- 
come either fragrant or clean, like a 
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pure wine; and eren its colour will 
undergo ohuigeB wbidi do not occur in 
liquors thsi luve been carefully carried 
thi^u^ the natural processes of f er< 
mentation. Thus the more ta^y 1 
see a -wine become with age the more I 
^tispect it.-T~Fosier mut Ingle, Lcmdon. 

HISTORY OF KEYS. 

At a recent meeting of the British 
Archesological Association, Mr. H. Syer 
Cuniing raad a pa^ on the History of 
Keys. He pointed to a strip of bark 
and a thong of leather, as the first means 
by which property .was secured, prior 
to the adyaiic^ stagg o4 socud refine- 
ment when permanent houses were 
constructed, and the door and the coffee 
fastened with bolts, latches, and bars. 
Homer was cited os the earliest writer 
who mentions anything like a key, and 
special reference was n^e to the primi- 
tive loi&B and keys of wood of the 
ancient and modem Egyptians. The 
iron keys of Egypt were described, and 
illustrated by examples from Thebes, 
and the curious fact pointed out that 
nearly similar specimens are met with 
in Western AMca. After a brief notice 
of Greek keys, attention was directed to 
the Roman era, and a minute descrip- 
tion given of the fixed and moveable 
locks, the dentated, piped, and> broached 
keys, and of the variouriy-formed bows 
surmounting the stems. Mention was 
made of the small keys attached to 
finger-rings, and of the clavia tbdultem, 
the false or skdeton key of the Roman 
housebreaker. The Ang^o-Soxon and 
Norman keys were then dwelt upon, 
and the various, forms and fashions of 
the key-bows hobi tl^e thirteenth 
century down to a latei period were 
described. The superstitious belief in 
the magical powers of the- key, of its 
employment as a heraldic bearing, and 
its frequent adoption as a sign in former 
.times, were next alluded to; and Mr. 
Cuming concluded his papeif (which was 
profusely illustrated wito examples of 
keys of all ages, from the days of the 
Egyptians to those of George IV. as 
shown in the key of the late Carlton 
House) by enumerating the different 


modes by wbicth jfey* ba^ beeirhsld 
together, ehowmg thatsi ring was among 
the earliest as ww as latest contrivanoes 
for the purpose. It was remarked, that 
two objects were fluently found ftp* 
praded to the keys of the dooff: of 
stables andoow-houses, namely, a per* 
forated flint and a horn; the formw of 
which was dedared to be an amulet to 
guard the oreatures from the attadm of 
nightmare, and the latter, an emblem 
of the god Pan, the protector of cattle, 
and hence regarded as a ohaim, andbotb 
of which have been used from the most 
remote antiquity. 

Death Wahbantb.~]S haring been 
incidentally announo£d- in the Itante 
IndepenAent with reference to the* ooq- 
vict Abraham Baker, thai " the^fusual' 
death-warrant signed by the Crown had 
not yet been issued,'* allow me to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, error in the 
minds of such of your rd^rs as are not 
acquainted with legal formalities, by 
mentioning that (except in the case of 
a peer of the realm) there is no such 
tlmig as a death-warrant ever sigued by 
the Crown or by any one or more of 
the officers of the Crown, the only au- 
thori^ for the execution of a criminal 
convicted of a ^pital crime being the 
verbal sentence pronounced upon him 
in open court, whidi sentence the 
Sheriff is bound to take cognisance of 
and execute without any further aiu- 
thorifiy. It is true that^ a written 
calendu: of the offences and ponirii- 
ments of the prisoners is made out 
and signed by the Judge, of which a 
copy is driivqjred to the Sheriff; but 
this is only a memorandum and not an 
official ^document, and it is. optional 
with the Ju^e to sign it or not. I 
should not ve^ure to occupy any .p6» 
tion of ^our valuable space upon this 
matter, but 1 am well aware mat it is 
fa subjeq^ upon which very great and 
generu^ misapprehension -exists. — ^I re- 
xuain, your obedient servant, Lex, 

To PitESBpVE FnuiT.- 9 GrapeB and 
othervfiresh l^it may be preserved and 
kept ready for use for a considerable 
time if carefiiUy packed m mahogany 
sawdust ^ 
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'a mlTMlAir BALlAn. 

fiitmr-lNniwed Dwina, thy ftoe is aa flint, 
Bmnemen hnd waggoni cross, scoring no dln^ 
OoBsacks pati^ thee and leave thee as hard, 
CaiU>^'c 4 hladcexB and spot thee like 
pard, 

'For the dead silent river lies rigid and stlU. 

l>own da thy s^dgy hanks picquet the troops, 
Scarihg the night-wolves with carols and 
' whoops, 

Crackle their faggots of drift-wood and hay. 
And the steam of their puts Alls the nostril of 
day. 

But the dead silent rivw lies rigid and still. 

Sledges pass siting from hamlet to town, 
l^overs ' and comrades, and none doth he 
^'drttwii, 

^iamesB-bells tlnkHflg ia mnsteal glee, 

For te no^e ogmea the sorrow that camo onto 
me, 

And ^e dead silent river lies rigid and still. 

I go to the Dwinq, I stand cm his wave, 

Vhere Ivan, my dead, has no grass on his 
grave. 

Stronger than granite that oofllns a Osar, 
Solid as pavement, and polished as qtar, 
IfVhere the dead silent river lies rigdd and 
atm. 

Stronger than granite? nay, fslser than sand! 
Fatal the riasp of thy slipgeiy hand. 

Cruel as vulture's the clutch of thy claws, 
'Who BhsU redeem from the mereUess Jaws 
Of the dead silent river so rigid and still ? 

Crisp lay the new-fallen snow on thy breast^ 
Trembled the white moon through in 
the west, 

Far in the thicket the wolf-cub was howling, 
Down by the sheep-cotes the wolf-dam was 
^ prowling, 

And the dead silent river frigid andstill. 

When Ivan my lover, my husband, my lord,* 
lightly and cheerily stepped on the Bvmrd, 
light with bis hopes of the menrrow and me. 
That the reeds on the mi«gln leqjaed after 
to see, 

But the dtad aOent river lay rigid and stilL 

O'er the fresh snow-fr^ the winter-long Arost, 
O'er the broad Dwina the forester emst, ^ 
Snares at his girdle, and gun at his side, 
Gamebag weighed heavy with gifts for Us 
bride, • 

And the dead silent river lay rigid and still. 


Blgid and silent, and crouching for prey. 
Crouching for him who went singing bis way, 
Oxen wer^stabled^ and sheep were in fold, 
But Ivan was straggling in torrents ico-oold, 
'Neath ftie dead silent river so rigid and 
• stUL 

Home he oame never, *we searched by the ford, 
SmoU was the fissure that swallowed my lord, 
Glassy ice-sheeting hod frnzen above 
A crystalline cover tg seal up my love 
In the dead silent river so rigid and still. 

Still by the Dvina my home-torches bum, 
FalthfU I watoh for my bridegroom's return, 
'When* the moon sparkles on hoarfrost and 
tree 

I see my loVe crossing tiie Dwina to me 
O'er the dead silgnt river so rigid and still. 

Always approaching, he never arrives, 

Howls the north-east wind, the dus^-snow 
, drives, 

Snapping like touchwood I hear the icc crack. 
And my lover is drowned in the water-hole 
black, 

^ 'Neath the dead silent river so rigid and 
StilL 


THE OLD LOVE.» 

Tqx roving seasons come and go, 

In eaifli, like flowers, fresh passions blow 
They bud, they blossom, they decoy, 

And from my heart's soil pass away, 

But still the 0I4 love dieth not 

Soft, pensive, tender, warm and gay. 

But transient as an April day. 

Each In its short but potent irign. 

Sweeps like a flood through heart add brain. 
But that old love it quencheth not 

Listen, ye breezes, ye who dance 
O’er the blue waves to sunny France; 

1 have a message ye must bear 
To a sweet maid who ^welleth there. 

Tell hpr the ofd love dieth not 

HAPPINESS. 

Iv solid happiness we prize, • 

* Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And, they ore fools who roam. 

The worid hath nothing to bestow — 
From our own selves our bliss must flow. 
And that dear hut our home. 


* From MM ondot’ur Pomni, 

by EL H. Pember. 


* From Poen^Tm rears, by Hrt D. Ogllvy. 
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DIBINTECTANT3. 

AS INTEaVUeW TVHH 1>B. KUyPBATT. 

Da. HUSPR4TP, idth whom we have 
the honour of a personal acquaintance, , 
Ss editing a most elaborate work upon 
*^€hemUtryy, at apjpilied to Arts and 
ifaaufcLCtwrtt" In the second volume 
of this work he ^ves an instructive 
chapter upon Dism^otants, which he 
says are, ^'Properly speaking, sueh as 
remove the causes of infection ; but, as 
the French signification has been adopt- 
ed in England, the removal of any in- 
jurious taint is also understood.** This 
subject being of extreme importance to 
the welfare of fiuniliep« we will accept 
with gratitude from Dr. Muspratt those 
&cts which have a practical applice^tion. 

Washing with pure water, to remove 
all putrescent or piitresoible mattCfe, 
has always been, and must continue to 
be, the most important disinfectant 
whenever it can be applied. It has 
generally been found that the soil is a 
veiy valuable disinfectant, decomposing 
animal matter with great rapidity, and 
sending out gases which are, on the 
whole, innocuous, unless suffloient space 
has not been allowed for the remoina. 
Efficacious as the soil is for the duinfeo* 
tion of bodies buried in it, it has been 
found in large towns that the amount 
of soil covering the dead haa been in- 
sufficient : most nations, therefore, have 
interred their dead in the suburbs and 
less populous localities. 

A process of puiifioation after the 
burial of a person was, among, the an- 
dentE^ nearly universal : sometimes it 
resolved itself into a mere religious 
custom, but this, had evidently arisen 
out of a distinct act of cleansing. Among 
the Romans, oei'tain days were set apart 
for the ceremonial cleansing of the &- 
mily, and the house was swept out by 
an officer aj^ointed for the purpose. 

Embalming has sometimes been re- 
iSorted to in Europe from the very ear- 
,liest times, and with greatsuccess. The 
remains of the French kings disinterred 
at St. Denis by the revolutioniste^ pre- 
served their countenances, it is said, 
perfectly when first uncovered; but 
immediatdy yielded when e^sed to 


the air. Sometime| the preservathni 
is effected by the mdr^ action of cur- 
rents of air. This •may be readily hie- 
lieved of a warm climate^ but the same 
result occurs at Bonn, in the vault of a 
chapel, where theJbiodieB of the buped 
monks are dried up or shrivelled, but 
not de^itiposed. No means, whatever, 
it is said are used to obtain this result, 
further than placing, an open coffin con- 
taining the body m a dry repository 
where the wind is continually blowing. 

Infection arises from decomposing 
matter, which, coming in contact with 
that which is healthy or sound, induces 
a continuation of the decay. It is in 
this wide sense that the word used 
when disinfeetion is spdken of. Matter 
may be thrown intQ toiB state-in varibus^ 
ways and situations. Yai^et^leoand' 
animal substances decay spontaneously, 
even if left to themselves, without the 
interference of any body in a state of 
decay. No infection is known without 
the presence of such putrefying agent. 
The ori^ and history of all pl^es 
and infeotious diseases point to this sa- 
tisfiictorily. No ohemdal re-agenta^ 
properly so Ofdled, have been Imown 
to give rise to contagion. Oases 
are known which destroy health, and 
by producing decbmposition may oauss 
such decay to proceed in the system 
that the exhalations may engender 
infection; but even in this case it is 
produced by the organic substances, 
though the distinct and direct injury 
is effected by the chemioal agency.^ 
What, then, are the sources from whim 
disease may arise f 

Here Dr. H^uspratt enumerates cer- 
tain causes whioh do not relate to those 
matters, to whioh, alone, we think it 
needful to direct the attention of our 
readers. We^^erefore pass onto his 
remark tiiat — 


When a country is badly'dnined^and 
here is no outlet for the mduots of the 
leoompontion of plants hut the air, it 
>lten h4>pens that disease spreadarapid* 
iy. Iftiielanj]^! 


„ dndned, these 

.g trough the soil, be- 
»ome dismlaoteii^ oomparatively 
lealthyatmoBidiere results. Marshes ia 
J1 ageshavebseiiiinwhole(h;;;m;battbsy 
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to In ^porlao^to the temperature 
and the stftte qf vegetation. A damp 
dimate and a moist soU, such ae those 
of Hollandf do not produce disease in 
an eipial degree^ Tnth a aimilar oondi-* 
tioiL w the tropics, ^d^sre the decay is 
more accelerated. Stil^eveninHoUaiid, 
those who live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that part of the count^, 
which is adjacent on one side to the sea, 
and on the other to fields bdow its 


level, are far inferior in mearanoe to 
those who live where the land is ele- 
vated only a foot above the ocean’s 
surface. 

' Diseases sometimes seem to arise from 
a greater efi^iense of sea than above 
dluded to, at fteast when connected 
with one or more grei^t rivers. A reddish 
' vapoi^r '^as^eeh by the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country, to their »eat 
alarm, to arise eut of the Tdlow Sea : 
after fioating about^ it disperaod itself 
over the land, tend produced, or at least, 
it was followed by that most dreadful 
outbreak of cholera, whidi afterwards 
passed over all Asia, ultimate!^ coming 
to Europe. Means of cure ore not 
readily found for such cases, but re- 
course must be bad to energetic disin- 


feetants. 

Ponds, and such conections of water 
as are too shiallow to prevent rapid de- 
composition, and which allow the sun’s 
rays to enter so as to enoourage the 
growth of plants at the bottom, become 
fertile sources of diaeasa /niey can 
. only be disinfected entirely by the de- 
struction of the vegetation, generally 
aooomplished by complete drainage. 

lifMses of matter in a state of decom- 
position around a dwellmg may easily 
become centres of contagion; ^d tiie 
best method of dealing with these is to 
remove them immediat|^v ; but if in a 
dangeroufr condition, to disin^t them 
previously, as the removal abundantly 
spreads the nomous vapours and gaae8.*| 

A still atmosphere tavouTS tHe Bfaread 
of infection, as a wliole district 8t coua- 
tEy may begpme like a closed vessel, 
rapidly filliiu up with impure matters, 
and pestilent being generated. Hurri- 
canes, it is well knovm, have a powerful 
mdency^^^p the progress of disease. 


^fore the plague of London an unusual 
calm ooouired. 

Suddem changes in temperature are 
likewiM h^jurion^ affecting the healthy ' 
iDondition of animals and vegetablog 
oauring decomposition, andocoasionally 
infection. The paouliar cpndition of 
the air, odled bhght,,iB a state of thig 
kind, bat is imper^ly understood 
Great natural phfpomena in any way 
interfering with orgemio life, may acce- 
lerate various maladies. Rain has some- 
times been so continuouB as to cause a 
whole district to become corrupted, 
destroying vegetation, and not only 
starving, but infecting man with offen- 
sive emanati(uiB.« So also great swarms 
of insects, locusts, and caterpillars, for 
example ; better known in history than 
by the experience of the present ^ys — 
dreiights and pestilential heats, are simi- 
larly destructive of animal and vegetable 
life. These causes of infection have been 
recounted, that a distinct view of the 
opposite, or disinfectionf may be taken. 
Tapours arise in all these cases men 
tioned, and pervade the atmosphere. 
That organio matter has been found in 
the air been sufficiently proved by 
Ehrenberg, who ascertained the pre- 
sence of animalculs; by Vogel and 
Dr. Southwood Smith, and more re- 
cently by Dr. Angus Smith, who ob- 
tained it in the moisture condensed from 
the breath in crowded rooms. A state 
of the atmosphere in which organio 
matter does not exist, can scarcely be 
imagined; even when it comes from 
healthy bodies it is found to be iujurious 
if allowed to collect; but when ema- 
nating firom unhealthy constitutions, it 
must communicate disease mbre readdy. 
Its first aotiop is fii the nasal organ, 
when nature generally gives notice of 
contiguous evil ; but when persons are 
accustomed to living in impure air, 
habit causes them to insensible to its 

effects. It must next enter the lungs, 
whore the blood absorbs it ; distemper 
is thereby communicated to the most 
vital parts in a direct manner. 

The subject is of so vast importance, 
and Dr. Muspratt’s communications 
upon it are so lucid and useful, that wa 
will seek another Interview with him. 
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BABETIES AITD ItBLISHES FOR 
THE TABLE. . 

Doiotsaao^ diBcoveries are oonatantly 
being made ; and ihough, too fraquentl^, 
useful hints die away after serving the 
putpose of a Newspaper paragraph^ we 
think that among the readers of the 
TnUrview there are 'many persons who 
will not letpraotioalauggestionB slip. We 
therefore bring togethei;:, ^ peculiarly 
adapted to the present season, the fol- 
lowing useful suggestions for easily 
supplying the table with raretiet. We 
commenee with a paragraph, extracted 
from the Owrdm^M ChronUHet giving 
instructions — ^ ^ 

How TO GET Gbbev Fea Soup in 
Winter. — “Wo shall have visitors 
e%rly in February, and must have green 
pea soup once or twice at least. TeU the 
gardener to provide a supply of young 
peas.*' Such was the order given one 
Christmas'day to the cook in a great 
household, and duly oommunioated by 
the culinary to the horticultural de- 
partment. “Fresh green peas in a 
month, in the middle of winter 1 the 
thing's impossible,’’ cried the astonished 
gardener. “ My lord can’t have given 
such an order; we haven’t a house or a 
light to grow them in — and if we had 

.’’ “ We must have them for all 

that,’’ was the curt rejoinder ; and the 
gardener was left to discover the quo 
modo. In his despair the worthy man 
bethought himself that young peas and 
young pea leaves tast^ much alike, 
and tha^ perhaps, the one might be as 
good for soup as the other. So he 
took some shallow pam^ planted them 
pretty thickly 'with dwarf Spanish 
peas, put them in his eatly vineiy on a 
shelf where he sometimes grew straw- 
berries, and where a good heat was 
kept up. The peas soon began to 
grow ; thdy had air as much as ft was i 
possible to give it them, and by the 
beginning of Februaiy were six inches 
hi^ well furnished with healthy tender 
green leaves and stems. The supply 
thus obtained was cut like mustard and 
cress, and handed over to the cook, who 
decked that it made better than 


if he had had grpen peas themsdves. 
And from that we ferwaM p^ w^ 

forced at as regularly as 

beans ; and all lovers of good Uvixig 

wondered how Lprd continued tp 

have such oapitel pnofet of green, peas 
whenever they visited him in' the 
winter. 

To this we will add the fbliowing 
from our own note-book 

How TO OBTAIN CeEBS ALL THE YeAB 
BOUND.— This may be done in a mapTiftr 
to supply both a salad and an ornament 
for ihe table. Take bottles, baskets^ 
plates, dishes, or any other articles^ 
and cover them with flaitnel, (dd pieces 
of baize, cloth, or other lUDsorl^nt 
znateriaL The oloth ' should be cut 
out, and sewn so as to form a petfeet 
shape for the article to' bo covered. 
Saturate the doth with water after the 
covering is complete, ind then sprinkle 
thereon mustard seed, .or pepper seed, 
so as equally to pervade tbie surface, 
not toothick, nor too scanty. In a little 
while lil^e gluten of the seed will 
become softened, and ftc the seed 
firmly to the clotk Place it in a daric 
and moderately warm place, and 
moisten it oocasionally. When the 
seeds begin to (germinate, bring them 
to the light, and as their strength 
inoreases, expose them as opportunity 
may ooeur, to the sun. You will soon 
have ofess from an inch, to two inches 
long, growing in an ornamental shape, 
whicn may be set upon the table, aro 
the cress out from it as wanted. Thiil 
may be done at any season of the yeai& 

To OBTAIN MuSHBOOBB ALL TSfe YeAB 
BOUND. — ^InstmotioDs for formation 
of artificial mushroom beds, by which 
buttoif mushrooms may be obtained dl 
through the year, are given in Gnawers 
Wt«AwK 260 )T . ■ ' 

To OBTAIN Sea Kalb in the Win- 
lEB. — Early in November cover the 
SurfBoe^of the bed, mduding the drills 
imd the intervenii^ spaces with stable 
litter, to the deptii of two apd a half 
feet.0 The plants will matured by 
Christmas, and will yiel^ abundantly 
in January. Thle vegetable ia easjjy 
and cheaply forced, aa^Undied in 
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m dark, wann otpboard or cellar. 
SuppCea of ahdots may be obtained 
S<st three mont)iB shoo^vely in this 
Way. They may be planted in old 
boxes, baskets, mawnt^ &c., and will 
yid A abundantly. * 

How TO UAXB USB OF EnDIVB. — ^It is 
strange, that Endive with us is only 
known as a salad, dressed green with 
oil and. vinegar, and yet liow excellent 
a vegetable it forms those who have 
visited the Paris restaurants must well 
know. It is cooked on the Continent, 
the bitterness removed, and an ex- 
cellent dish produced in the following 
manner^' — Clft>p up Endive or Spinadx 
very fine (cooks gey for ten minutes) ; 
boil it firs^ then^put it into cold water ; 
•then drain the water* ofl^ and squeeze 
it out tni finite dry. Take a good 
tablespoonful o{ flour, and a piece of 
butter about the size of a walnut ; mix 
tkem well near 4he fire, and. boil them 
in a pipkin. Put this mixture with the 
vegetable, and about a teacupful of 
water, for fear of burning; add a little 
salt and pepper, and boil till done. 
Endive is the most universally popular 
dish in the country, and a most savoury 
morsel. The best method of preparing 
it is as follows : — ^TalA two good En- 
dives, not blanched, separate the leaves, 
and boil them in two waters (to extract 
the bitter). If still bitter use a third 
water, but ten minutes before they are 
ready throw in a handful of #orrel 
leaves. When ready ieke them Out 
and strain them, and put them back in 
the saucepan with a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, pepper and salt, and a , 
table-spoonful of any* rich gravy. 
Shake them wdl over the fire till fdl 
is incorporated, and send them* in hot. 
On no account chop the leaves. 

An exobllint SPBrara YfioETABLN 

ffO BB BAD FOB THB GaTHBBINO.— 
Young nettles suppW an excellent 
vegetable for the table, bdiled and 
eaten as greens. They gro^ abun- 
dantly,- and are pronounoed as not oxdy 
highly reliwble^ but v«y healthfid. 
Having given theae hints^ we shall be 
happy to receive sug^tions of « 
■hnUar 


HOW TO RESTORE OLD APPLE 
. TREES. 

It is generally found that after an apple 
tree has home for » certain^ number 
of years, it becomes comparatively uu- 
produetive. It has 'been usual in such 
coses to remove the old tree and replace 
it by a young one. This may be ob- 
viate by regraftiiig the old tree ; and 
according to experience, the older the 
stock the better ia the qu^ty of the fruit. 
Saw or cut off the ends of the branches 
where *they are about the size of a man’s 
wrist, or rather less; and insert two or ^ 
more scions in each, according to circum- 
stances. In the ODursb of throe years a 
large full-bearing tree will be obtained. 
To protect the new grafts from damage 
in high winds, engr^ the half of the 
tred at one time, and leave the other to 
form a shelter, and complete the other 
half when the grafts are sufficiently 
grown to return the shelter. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that this pre- 
caution must not supersede the usual 
appliances for giving the scions support, 
by means of poles attached to tho 
branches. It may also be remarked 
that the productive powers of apple trees 
are frequently impaired by the want of 
sufficient attention in gathering the fruit. 
The greatest care should be observed in 
removing* the apple, that tho bearing 
spur be not broken or injured thereby. 


HOW TO MAKE FLOWER BEDS. 

Most persons, amateurs especially, find 
oonsid^ble difficulty in marking out 
irregularly riiaped bedp, such as are em- 


tmcK rope, wmen, bv bemg laid upon 
the ground! can readily be coiled in any 
direction,, until Ihe desired shape is ob- 
tained. This would, indeed, be a much 
better mode than the usual one of staking 
out the outline ; with the n>pe, the eye 
ia enabled to perceive the whole form of 
the bed at once, and consequenlly to 
detect a fhult and remedy it immediately, 
before any part of it has been cut out, 
thus economizing time and labour. 
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TO DEPENi) UAHDENS PEOM 
FLOODS. ^ 

Twui'^strftw into band$ and isvith an iron^ 
pin» ton itLGhos*lon|^, curved inwards at' 
the Dottom, and witb a wooden mallet, 
djdTO tSio straw bond 'six or eight inches 
is^ the bank, there to remain; then 
^thdraw the pin, and at a distance of 
Emr inches again diivt in the straw, and 
$0 continue to affix the straw into the 
bank and soil liable to inundation, in 
direct lines, till the whole surfape be 
covered, thus, forming a close and smooth 
piece of stfaw-woik. It is advisable to 
commence this operation at that' season 
of the year when the^soil is tolerably 
dry, and the waters are at the lowest; 
not only for the convenience of the 
opieration, but eifpeoially for sowing the 
mss iced under and within the straw- 
bands ; as the grass soon springs up be- 
tween the straw, and fonns a beautiful 
turf, which of itself afterwards be- 
comes a natural barrier against the 
waters. 


THE EYES/ AND HOW TO MAKE 
USE OP THEM. 

Wbex the eye is in a perfectly healthy 
condition, we ought to be extremely 
careful not to tamper with it so as to 
derange any of its functions; for in> 
stance, it is highly injurious for iis to 
pass suddenly fiom the dark to the full 
blase of alighted room, or still, worse 
into that of open daylight. In some 
extreme pases blindness has been Idie 
result of pueh an aet.^ 

In viewing an obj^ wa should take 
care that as much of it as poihible is in ! 
focus at once, but we must not fall into 
the error of straiaihg the eye to give us 
the perfect picture, otherwise injury 
will result 

Very great benefit will arise from the 
use of the power of oonoentcation of 
sight : thus we ought to endeavour to 
see otdy one part of an object at atime, 
and to gradually complete the survey of 
its different pira, in order to get the 
soixeot idea of it; for if wa look too 


generally at objects,^ we dudl find that 
toey are none of them pkoperly in foous^ 
and a confurion of ideas is the coh- 
jwquenoe. 

It is injurious to the sight to he ooti* 
tinually using thi eye fot one disfiSnoe 
of objects only, as from want of use th* 
eye loses that ready adjustment so es- 
sential to the peneot appreciation of 
ohjoots seen at difiGarent distances apart ; 
thus we should never look too Bteadioetly 
nor for too long a period at tiie charao- 
tersof a book, but fi^ time totime look 
off at objects at a greater distance ; this 
plan not only securea the use of the ad- 
justing powers of ^ 6ye^but;i:eUeves 
the retuM from the g^t strain it has 
undergone by the too violent contrast in 
theimage formed on it, namely, blacl^ 
and white. ‘ ^ 

We riiould avoid as much possible 
viewing objects with one eye only, but 
on the oontrary endeavour to direct both 
eyes on them, in order that we may 
form more correct idea of their size and 
distance ; for by the use of one eye we 
can appreciate neither size, solidity, nor 
distance, in a complete and satisfactory 
manner. 

In reading of an evening by an arti- 
ficial light, we shculd be very particular 
in the position of the oan^e with re- 
spect to the book, so as to prevent as 
much as possible the direct fight from 
entering the pupil The best mCans of 
accom^lisbing thiB end is, to have the 
lamp OT source of light so placed that it 
may shine over the riioulder on to the 
paper or book we are perusing, for it 
will readily bo seen that by this ar- 
rangement thev eye recrives no more 
light than that {srooeedixig immediately 
from the«-page bttore it. ^ 

These niatters ma^ appear v^ trivial 
to those vriiose s^t is not yet iifipaiiedf 
but coostot station to them will 
ensure the enjoyment of that great 
blessing, perfect sig^t, for many years 
bevond the usual hmt. 

Imperfect sight may be defined aa 
that state of vision in whkih^objeots are 
not easily discerned with distinctness in 
ordinaiy li^t and at the usual distances; 
thus botMong and riiort right may iMf; 
considered as diseases of tSWeye, for 
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tlioBe who fire dionUighted see tbii^ 
dUtitiotiy whi«h an oloBe to tJnm, 
while ohjects wt aSre more dietant are 
oonfhBed and appear indirtinct : on ihe^ 
oontrai7) the longH^ghtdd see distant 
olgdpt 'adth peefeot deameBB, and dose 
ones with diSbulty and con&aion of 
outline. 

The^first q^mpbom of the dmnge in 
the induoing long sight iS| that we 
are oblig^ to zemoTo every object to a 
greater distance from the ^e bmore we 
can aee it distinctly. Thus in perusing 
a newspaper, or any small piin^ we are 
BometimeB obliged to hold it nearly at 
arms' lengtlk before distinct Tision is 
produ<Ed ; whereas in healtl^ Tinon we 
diopld have bedh able to bring about 
Jbhe same result at a distance of twelre 
inches fiomithe eye. Although we may 
see the type quite dearly under these oir- 
euxnstances, it h a system that is higUy 
detrimental to the eyesi^t, and should 
6n no account tiepeEBeyered in, as it will 
ultimately increase the failure of the 
eye, and oblige the optician to use much 
stro^r glasses before a remedy can be 
applied than if assistance h^ been 
sought at an earlier stage of the dis- 
order; whereas it not unfirequently 
happens, that those w^taketo spectacles 
in time are after a while enabled to lay 
them aside and to see objects with the 
tmassisted eye as dearly as before their 
,use. 

Another sign of the dedihe of sight 
is when are 'obliged to hdld the 
candle between the book or paper and 
the eye before perfect distinotness can 
be attained ; this causes a contraction of 
the pupil necessary to,our perfect ap* 
preoiation of objects How nothing can 
be more injurious to the sig^t thRn this 
habit, for strain thrown on the eye 
b^ BO much light in sudcdose mozimity 
will eventually dull the perception of 
the visual organs. 

Immediately an individual disoovezi 
that the above applies to own sigb'^ 
he should without dday sedL tne assfot- 
anoe of glagses, and if c%re be tak«i in 
the selection, he will be entirely relieved 
firom the inconvenience. Manypenons 
find from the above defeot that it is 
more difiJ^iHt to read at ni^t than in 


the daytime ; auch persons ought to be 
proving with two pairs of spectades, 
the tme tft be ttsed1>y candle light, being 
rather stronger in power than that in 
•use in the daytime. • 

One unmistakeable indication that we 
require speotadesli^ that on reading a 
bopk or newi^per letters appear 
after a short time ooniuBed,aiid run into 
the other,, appearing double and treble, 
and oonv^ the idea of the eye having a 
veil or mist before it. Tlie eyes from 
this cause become so fotigued, that it is 
found neoessazy to continually 
dosing the lid% and to relieve them by 
looking frequently at difilenint objects, 
Of by Btimudating them by friction. If 
we n^leot the mean? we have at our 
disposal to oorreot this distressing state 
of vision, we shall assuredly suffer for 
it* at no very distant period, and 
eventually be obliged to use glasses of a 
mudi greaterpower than if we had taken 
to tiiem in time, to the permanent 
injury of tho sight, and in some in- 
stances to its partial loss. 

IN A Hamb? — Hotels and 
public houses have, a phraseology of 
their own. On an inquest some years 
since on the body of a gentleman who 
died suddenly at a London hotel, one 
of the witnesses, Mr. Booth, deposed that 
the chambennsid desired him to run 
for a doctor, as, Htunber Four was in a 
Fitl At one of the suburban Tea 
Qardens, a waiter laden with a tray 
containing tea and muffins for twelve 
who observed a bolt before the bill was 
paid, roared out to his brother atten- 
dant : *'Bun, run, 'Bob I there's two 
teas wd a glass of brandy and water 
escaping ove^ the palings — catch 'em !” 

Thb Pbbpetual Comedt. — The 
world is the stage, men are the per- 
formers. Chance composes the piece; 
Fortune distributes the j>art8. The 
Fool shifts the scenery ; the Philoso- 
phers are the speotatozs. The Bich 
occupy the boxes, the powerful have a 
seat in the pit, and the poor sit in the 
gallery. The fair present the refresh* 
ments, the tyrants occupy the treasury 
bench, an4 those who are forsaken by 
lady Fortune snuff the candles. 
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liEISUSJB MOiBQiNTS* 


GUBIOUB S;p!BAGTS 
Avm **Bin9 Nms^ 


To lu MommBAiQu, Tba- 
vio^JKO GoxPAinn, Inn- 
BBDSBa, — Whereas (m 
Soikday, July 4, 17B0, Samuel > 
Bell, my apprentice, did ab- 
eent himself flrom my business 
without my leave or ftnow- 
ledge, and has not ^ce been 
heard of, this is to oantlon all 
persons not to keep or har- 
bour him after this puUlok 
notice, as I shall insuch case 
prosecute any persdlk or per- 
sons with whom he mar bc^ 
found. S^nel Bell is about 
five feet five Inches, dark com- 
plexion, black hair, which he 
wears tied; ohi when he 
went away, a blue coat, ‘black 
breeches, and half boots ; Is 
about nineteen years of age, a 
very good tumbler, and can 
throw a great number of flip- 
flaps, ftc.; plays the darfnet 
and takes snuff. — N.B. Who- 
ever will give notice of him to 
me, Bfr. F. Astley, at the Royal 
Grove, Westminster Bridge, 
so as^e may be secured, shall 
be rewarded for their trouble. 

A nw days since, the Rev. 
John Wesley was married to 
Mrs. Vasel, of Threadneedle- 
street, an agreeable widow 
lady with a large fortune.— 
FeR, 1761. 

Satdbdat died Mrs. Wilks, 
widow, mistress of the Cock 
Inn In Aldersgate - street, 
judged to be one of the biggest 
women in England.— January, 
1762. 

A VAT young black, about 
eighteen years of age, with a 
soar in his cheek, *a little bow 
legged, he wahts a toe in his 
left foot, with a grey lively, 
lined with green searge, a 
greenpair of stocklnga, and a 
grey hat Whoever gives 
notloe of him, at the Grey- 
hound, in Graoechurch-street, 
shall be rewarded for their 
pslns.— Abgnst, 1690. 


1 

Ybxudat, December 18, 
a Woman stood on the piltoiy 
a1«the end of Catherlne-st^t, 
for keeping a disorderly house 
in thatneighb^hood. — 1769. 

Thbu is a report that three 
Suns were lately seen about ^ 
Richmond in Surrey, by divers I 
credible persons, of which 


Thb^ Proprietors of tho. 
Royal Bagno, a^ the earnest 
request of several persons of 
quality, have thought fit to 
mppolnt that Saturday in eveiy 
wOek be set apaft for the ae- 
eonu&odatlon of Women fttily ; 
whereof all gentlemen and 
others are desired to take 


I dlflbrent observations are 
made according to tiie fimcy 
of the people. 

It Is reported ihata Quaker 
fell In love wlfo a lady of 'very 
great qpalixy, and hath extra- 
ordinarily petitioned to obtain 
her for his wife. 

Srom, the 29ih of Sep- 
tember, outof Mr, Fletcher’s 
baOkhouse in the Strand, five 
email Piotnres of about a foot 
and srhalf square, vis., one by 
Mr. Fhiliif Thoverman, being 
a robbery, with a pybal-borse, 
and a man dragging along 
murdered, with others. An- 
other of Mr. Eyokhout, with 
four figures, whereof two are 
playing at carda One of Mr. 
Vandenieers, bdng a Moon- 
shine. And two of Mr. John 
Wyokes, bdlng two seasons of 
the year, autumn and mid- 
summer; all In carved gilded 
firamea Whoever Shall bring 
news of them to the said Mr. 
William Fletcher, shall be re- 
waSlded for their pains.— 1679. 

WHSBXAS the Proprietors of 
the Royal Bagno, are ynsiUe 
that their servants who attend 
gentlemen, both Rubbers and 
Barbers, have been veiy 
troublesome, by demanding of 
gentlemen a reward for their 
attendance; this is to give 
notice, that the servanta are 
under a certain salary to their 
own demands, and that 6a 6d. 
is the whole charge ; and foot 
if any servant shall ask, or 
make any complglnts that they 
are not sufilolently paid (for 
their pains ; upon any gspile- 
man’s notice theSsof to the 
Glerkofthe said Bagno, such 
servant^ shall forthwtth be 
discharged. Servants sludl at- 
tend from six in the moi^ng 
until ten at nlf^t— Oct 1680. 


notice; fonsmuoh as* no en- 
tertalmnMit will be allowed 
them on that day. — Nov. 1680. 

Whesxab some time since, 
at the desire of several ladies 
and persons of quality, Satur- 
day was allotted them to sweat 
and wask in Royal Bagno 
(an gentiemmi eflbluslve).. 
Now,, at tflbis farther dnslies, 
it Is t^ght qpnvenlent by^fhe 
Proprietors tq ad^ * 

(for their Serno^s} another 
day, whiO)^ is Wednesday, 
commencing the 28 of this 
instant Marph. All persoiy 
being desirous to take notioo 
thereof, ,and order their 
oflUrs aooordlngly.— 1681. 

Au, gentlemen and others 
whose Simamesare Abraham, 
are desired to meet at the 
Pump in Wallbrook on Wed- 
nes^y, the 14tli day of No- 
vemoer, the hours of meeting 
are firom three till seven of 
the clo<^ where you will 
meet some of the same name, 
who are desirous to constitute 
a ftlendly meeting there. And 
so to continue on every 2d 
Wednesday in each month 
between the hours appointed. 
—1706. 

• SxvxBAL jonmoymen bakers 
ofthisolty having refused to 
bake on Sundays, licences 
have been granted to forty 
hen-fireemen, and many m^ 
,wlU soon he allow’d the same 
prlvil^B. — ^Feb., 1762. 

Tub gentleman who was so 
severely ridiculed for bad 
horsemanship, underthe title 
pf Johnny OUpifii died a few 
days ago at Batii. and has left 
an unmarried daughter, with 
a fortune of £20r,000.— NoVi 
WOO. ' V 
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JIl jrOUBNEY OF BISCOYEBT ALL tipi9 in solemn contemplation of those 
JEtOUKD*Ot7!l^ HOUSE. mighty, those wonderful, those terrible 

Sbomto Joomwr. re^aons in whi* folded the 

.TOst primeval forests in the bosom of 
THE tBAVBLLERS SlND THAT THE IS- industiy and 

' Tji;|EBT OF THE JOTJBWBT ooMMBNOES disentombed, and 

AT A , POINT WHIOH WAS NOT AT FIRST g^npixed to the f^roTh o tio*^ of com« 
ANTICIPATED. Wonderful to think that thousands 

Whenever trayellers are about to set of years before we breathed the breath 
out upon a journey, there are a number of life, those leaveif were grown, to die 
of unforeseen delays and impediments; and be stored up thrbugh suooessiye 
and wants arise whi<h haye been oom- centuries, that they might warm and 
pletely oyerlooked. But when we cheer ns now 1 Yet^ that they did so 
resolyed upon performing A Journey exist— ^that they haye lain thus buried 
Bound Our House,** we certainly did through thousands of y|ar8—^e truths 
not exp^ to iieet with the difficulties as palpable as that they ore here now 
that premtedthepiselyes. Let not the comforting ut b^ the warmth they 
reader^ 'v<^ho is' supposed to accompany yield. 

uflth^ughour joum^, bediidiear^ed Still further: we riiould haye to 
oy this admiWiion. Our perplexity at exa^iine the changes now being under- 
the starting aros& not out of the In^ts^ gone by the pieces of coal as they 
of our journey, Imt out of its yast ex- diminished perceptibly before our eyes, 
tent; not because of the few roads open We diould have to consider that the 
fo( us to tray el, but on accoimt of the air, passing in rapid undulations towards 
diyersity of the prospect, and the multi- the fire, yielded up one of its gases to 
plioity of paths that lay before us, all unite with the suhstonoe of the coal, 
inyiting: us to pursue them, and enticing and that the two rejoicing in their new 
us by the beautiful tmths which love, flew off like spirits released from 
clustered around them, like flowers em- the dead, to brighter worlds. We 
bellishing the path-way of the pioneer, should We to follow these aerial crea- 
Wo knew not wher^o begin. The tures in tiieir flighty and we should find 
prospect, which at first seemed simple them again among their old friends^ 
and circumscribed, ^dened before us giving beauty to this flower, yerdure to 
at every fresh glance. Our House at thel^, ofld strength and grandeur to 
once became a Paradise— an Eden bright the free. Perhaps we might even trace 
with flowers. The fruit of science and those pieces of coal, until we found that 
of knowledge clustered around ^eiy some pa^ of them, in their new and 
object upon which we oast our eyes, gaseous form, uniting themselyes to the 
So that our imagination was for some substances of the vegetables that were 
time bewildered, and we knew not growing in our garden, came back as 
whirii way to turn. • grateful food upon our table I 

Let us illustrate our diflhsulty. Sup- You see, therefore^ |teader and fellow 
^se we commenced with the fire that Travdler, the •'* Jotlmey Round our 
biased riieerfully before ua We should House '* is a for more extensive journey 
at once have had to explore the deep than at first it seemed to be, and that 
mines of the earth, from which the iden- the discoveries wU<^ we may make on 
tical pieces of coal then burning had ,our way, have never been exceeded in 
not long been disembowelled. Our importance, even by those of Cocfr, 
imagination would have been qfinied^ Columbus, Linmsus, Cuvier, or Hum- 
back to some thousands of centuries* boldt. 

ago, when those veiypiecesf now throw- W^ we knew not from which point 
ing out their eheeiful light and Seat, to start. Whefrier we looked upon the 
were branches of statriy v^etebles, ceiling, the floor, or the widls of the 
wiving their luxuriant leaves in the room ; whether we went outside, or re- 
wind; wedirald have to dwdlfor some mainedinaide of the building; whether 
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ura started Intai its roaf, or its foundA- yourside, or beforoyou. ^ndnowpro- 
tiun^ yMhet wo oommeikoed with the oeedto atk your meirtakself certain qu6B< 
f omitaro .of ilie house, or* the house tionsrespecUnffydur bodily tenOment--^ 
itae^ the same multiplicitj of objects, questions whidi, pex^noe, have never 
aiui 'of troths, oMwded around us. .* ' ooouixed to you before ; but which wiU 

tHieiiiever A tnydler explores a newly impress themselves the more fa|^bly 
discovered' land, he piuts down in his upon you in proportion as you realise 
aetfrhook the most minute partioulars to yoursdi^ for a moment, the idea of 
of the geognphieal features of the ^ursoul examining the body which it 
eiauntzy; he describes its animals, its mhabito. 

vegetables, its atmosphere, its waters, There sits before you a form of ex* 
and above all its inb^itanta We must quisite proportionB, with reference to the 
do the same in our Journey Hound mode oi life it has to pursue — ^the wants 
our House : '* the spider and tifae*fly will of the soul for which it has to care, and 
supply an iutffieating chapter in the which it has to guard, under the di- 
natund history of our Journey. reotion of that soul, i^s owner and 

Xt was reflecting add reasoning thus, masten Its head is^vered <Hth hair, 
that ultimately determined the point of which there are^many thousands, 
from whidi we should start. A point perhaps some millions. Well, wfl&b ^o 
‘^nearer home” than any of us at^flrst you Uiink of a hairf yeu evef 

antacipated. It was-^to commence with exunined one? Each of those hairs 
OUBSELVES, the inhabitants of the is ooriouriy oonstmctad, and organised, 
country we had set out to explore I If you take a branch of a tree, and cut 
I had no sooner proposed this start* it across, you wiU find 'curious markings 
ing point to my fwow-travellers (my called the grain of the wood, indicatii^ 
daughters, scm, and wife) than they aU its wonderful formation ; for this grain 
seemed filled- with delight at so good is canted by vessris of various structure, 
and appropriate a thought. I therefore all necessary to the existence of the 
brou^t down, from my libnuy all the plant. In the centre will be found 
physiological andanatomical works I pos* either a hollow tube, or a space ooou* 
sessed, and taking them as the charts by pied by a soffi substance called pith, 
which we were to be guided, we fairly Bach hair of your head is as curiously 
staiteduponour Voyage of Discovery.” formed as tiie branch of a tree, and in a 
It was a^ed that the several travellers manner not dissimilar, though its parte 
riiould explore for themselves such parts are so minute that the unaided eye 
of the subject as they might feel most cannot discern them. Each hair has a 
interest in, and that we Would occarion- roof, just as a tree has, |uid through, 
ally meet, like a band of pioneers be- this root it reoeives its nourishment, 
neath the shade of the cypress, to hold As the vessels which feed a plant are 
our OQuncils, and oommunicate our dis- always proportionate to the size of the 
ooveries. I wiU endeavour to collect plant itself, wonderfully fine must 
those discoveries, into something like be those vessels which form the roots of 
order and conno^on, and they may be the hair, being in proportion to the size 
regarded as the narrative of the first of the hair, which is in itself so small 
portion of our ” Journey of Discovery.” that t^e eyoacannot see its structure I ' 
Man's body is to his soul, in many re- The hair is, in fact, an animal pkint, 

n what a house is to its occupant, growing upon the body in much the 
)w superior is the dwelling whico same ^aanner as plants grow upon the 
dod erected to that wUrii man has built, suifage of the earth. But how does 
Header, come out of yourarif for one mo* *thia hair grow ? Not by the simple ad* 
ment^ and in imagination realise the dition of mgtter at its roqte, pushing up 
abstraction of the soul from the body. andPelongating its stem •' nourish- 
Makeaa effort of thought,and do notre* ment of the hair passes up through its 
linqniah that effort until you fancy that whole length and is deposited upojgi its 
you see your image seated on a chair by end, just as the nourishiuipt a tr^e 
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ia dapoeited x^n ita extreme bnnchee, 
^ you, after oaTixm y^ur hair out, were 
to examine ita ends the microsoope, 
you would disooTer the abrupt termina- 
tion left by the acisBorB. But allow the 
hair to grow, and then and 

you Would ddBoover thalf it had grown 
from its point, whioh, in eomparlBon 
with itB former stat^ ia perfect and 
fine. The reaeon why the beard ia ao 
hard ia, that the en^ of the^ hair are 
continually being dialed off. The hair 
of the beard, if ^owed to grow^ wduld 
become almoat aa aoft' aa the bab* of the 
head. 

But why ia man*B head thua covered 
with hajr? l^r jneciaely the aame 
reason that a^h<^tBe ia thatched— to 
keep .the inmatea warm. We might 
alao, to give beauty to the edifice. 
Cut as heautyaff a conventional quality, 
and' if men were without it th^ would 
oonaider themselved quite aa hand^me 
os they do now, ,we will not enlarge 
upoh the argument. Our hdd-headed 
friends, too, jnight have reason to com- 
plain of such 'an unfavouiable hypo- 
thesis. 

Let UB take care that our diaooveriea 
are sound, and do not tend to . errm:. 
The chief hair upon the human body is 
placed upon the head, whidi is the seat 
of the brain, and, next to the heart, the 
most vital part of the system, ^ere 
are in the human body numerous 
organa, denominated glands. The brain 
ia the chief of them; and it ia found 
that in all parts wlmre glands are h^, 
they are krot warm by one or two pro- 
inaiona— ei&er a covering of hair, or a 
mtiug of fat. ^ These glands — and 
ppeoi^y the brain— are of deep impor- : 
Bmoe in the human economy. 

I It is true that bair ig to be found in 
krts where there are no glands that 
Ian be supposed to reoeire warmth 
From it. But in these cases the 
Kulfils other purposes which will be 
presentty explained It may, hogever, 
^oe regarded as a f^, that in all parts 
where there is a thick covering of hair, 
'there are ^Iwda whldi derive warmth 
and prote^on from it. * 

. BesideB the warmth afforded to the 
pain by the hair, it is perfectly enoased 


in ti tenement of bone. The brain ia 
the great oisan upon which the health, 
the w^are^e happiness of the system 
dependa. The skull, therefore, may ha 
SjB^arded as analogous to the “strong 
box," the iron diest, 'in whioh the 
merohant keqib hia treaaure. There ia 
no point at which the braiil can be 
touted to ita ixyuiy, without first 
doing violence to the akulL Even the 
spinal oord, which iflay be regarded as 
a prolongation' of the bndn, runa down 
the back through a tunndi or tube 
formed {n a number of strong bones, 
80 olosdy and firmly mined together, 
that they are commow termed “the 
book hdne.” 

Look at the eyebrows. What purpose 
do they fulfil? PreoiBely that of a 
shed, or arch plaoed over a window, to 
ahel^ it firom rain. But for the eye- 
brows, the perq>iFBtion< would 
quently run from the brow into the 
eyes, and obscure the sight ; a mau 
walldng in a shower ol rain would 
freely be able to^see; and a mariner 
in a storm would find a double diffioulty 
in braving the tempest, but for this 
simple provision. 

Now we come to the eye, whioh is 
the window of the bouPb abode. And 
what a window ! how curiously con- 
structed, how wisely guarded i We do 
not intend in the course of these dis- 
coveries to tooumber our subject by 
the use of the teohnical phraseology of 
scientific men. We contemplate the 
objects themselves, and describe them 
by the insidration whi^thoy afford up. 
In the eyeLashes, as well as the He- 
brews, we see the hair fulfilling a use- 
ful puipose differing from those already 
described. The eyelashes serve to keep 
cold windi^ dus^ and too bright siin, 
from iqjiiring or entering the windows 
of the boty; When we walk against the 
east wind, we bring the tips of our eye- 
lishes together, and in that wa^exdude 
the cold air from the surface of the eye ; 
^and in the same manner we exclude the 
dust and modify the light. The eye- 
lashes, therefore, are like so many sen- 
tries, constantly moving to and fro, 
protecting a most important organ, and 
one that affords us great delight, from 
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injuiv. The eyt^ ere the shuttdte The next part of the system eHiiioh 
by which jEhe windows are opened and presents itself fot examination is the 
dos^ mf'they also olea^ the eye^ Hose. This organ is given us for two 
keeping., it ^bright and moist. There purposes: to enable us to respire and 
art, nspreover, a^ the sides of each eye, to smdL As odours generally arise' 
wiadonr^littltf glands, or springs, by frota the surface of the earth, the cup 
^oh a clear fluid is formed and su]^ or funnel of the*nose is turned dovFii to 
]^ed for jdleanaing the' eye. The eye is miset them.' In the nostrils hair again 
placed in a socket of the skull, in which serves a useful purpose. It not only 
£t has free motion, turning right or left, warms the air whush enters the nos- 
up or down, tp s^^ the purpose of the trils, but it springs out from all sides, 
inhabitant of the dwellmg. Of the and forms an intersecting nety closing 
structure of the eye itself we will not the nostrils against dust, and the intni* 
say much, for that alone would^ form a sion of smallmsects. If by any means, 
subject for a volume. But we would as when taking a sharp snifiT, foreign 
have you examme the beautiful forms.* matters enter , the nostrils, the nose 
tion of tho iris of the eye, the ring' is ann^ with a set oftinerve| which 
which surrounds tne p^pih Hold a communicate the fact {p certain musdes, 
light to it» and you will nnd that the and the organs of reqkixaiion • unite 
ins will contract and diminish the with those muso^ to expd the in- 
pupil ; withdraw the light and th@ iris trading substances. In ^‘ 30 iaotk>n, the* 
will relax, and the pupil will expwd, diaphragm, or the muscle which di- 
thus regulating the amount of light, vides Ihe abdomen from tiie chest, is 
The images of external objects are pressed down, the lungs are filled with 
formed upon the retina of the eye, a air, the passage by which that air wofild 
thin membrane, spread out upon the otherwise escape through the mouth is 
extremity of a large nerve, wmoh pro- dosed up, and then, sS at once, with 
ceedsimmediately to the brain, and forms considerable foroe, the air is pressed 
the telegraphic cord by which informa- throuj^ the nostrils, to free them from 
tion is immediately given to the min^ the annoying substance. So great is 
of everything visible going on within, the force with which this action takes 
the range of sight. A landsoape of place, that theepassage into the moutii 
many miles is portrayed upon a space is generally pushed open, occasioning 
smaller than a sixpence. the person in *whom the action t^es 

Kow think, for a few moihents, upon place, to cry “’tshal’* and thus is 
the wonderful structure of these win- formed what is termed a sneeze I As 
dows of the body. Can you fancy, wit^ the Eye, so with the Nose,— innu- 
in the walls of your house, a window memble nerves are distributed over the 
which protects itself, ^ cleanses itself lining membrane, and these nerves are 
and turns in any direction at the connected with larger nerves passing to 
mere will of the tenant; and when the brain, throuj^ which everythii^ 
that tenant is oppressed by excess 6f rdating to the sense of smell is comma- 
light^ draws itET .own curtain, and gives nicated. 

mm ease; and when'he falls asleep, ThePnext^part of the system is the 
<dose8 its own ehutters and protects it- mouth, whidb answers the fourfold pur- 
self from the cold and dust of night, pose of the ofgan of taste, of sound, of 
and the instant he awakes in the mom- mastioation,. and of breath^. For 
in& open4, bleansea itself with a fluid « all of these operations, except in breath- 
wUoh it has prepared during the night ing, these various parts of the mouth 
and kept in readiness; and rex>eats this ue exgaged. In eating we use the 
routine of duty day after day for half a Upa, the tongue, and the teeth. The 
century, without requiring repeiri te^ serve the purpose o4giiiidmg the 
Such, nevertheless, is -^e wonderful food, the to^e turns -it during the 
structure of the window of the body — process of grinding, and delivers it up 
the Ej9* to the throati for the purposes of the 
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Btomach, wbeoi avflBMently m^pticated. 
like lips serve to*coiiQne the food in the 
mouth, and assist in swallowing it, and 
there ore glands underneath the tongue, 
and in the sides of t1^ mouth, which 
pouxtinafluidtomoisten thefood And 
so watchful are these glands of their 
duty, that the mere imagination 
^uently'oauses them to act. Their fluid 
is required to modify the intensity of 
different flavours and condiments which 
man, in his love of eating, will indulge 
in. Thus, when we eat anything very 
acid, as a lemon, or anything very irri- 
tating, as Cayenne pepper, the effect 
thereof ^on Ae sensitive nerves of the 
tongue is igodified by a freeflow 

of ^iva into the mouth. And if we 
mesrely fanqy the tasth of any such 
things, thesi^lands are so watchful, 
that Ihey wili immediately pour out 
their fluid to miugate tlm supposed 
effect. , 

Ifl speahing, we use the lips, the 
iMth, the ton^e ; and the ohest supplies 
air, which being controlled in its emis- 
sion, causes the various sounds which 
wh have arranged into speech, and by 
which, under certain laws, we are 
enabl^ to understand each othei^s 
wanta, /participate in eacHs other's emo- 
tions, express our loves, our hopes, our 
f ea^ and glean those facts, the accumu- 
lation of which constitutes knowledge, 
enhances the happiness of men, and 
elevates him, in its ultimate results, 
above the lower creatures to which ^e 
blessing of speech is denied. ^ 

^ In toting, the action is precisely 
similar to that of smelling. A certain 
effect is produced upon th% nerves of 
taste, distributed over the tongue, and 
they communioate immediately with 
larger nerves prooeeding to the brain, 
constituting the telegraphft cord by 
which all matters relating to tasto are 
conveyed to the mind. 

In hearing, the nerves are affected by 
the vibrations of the air, whiohfare 
communicated to the tympanum of 
the ears, over* which minflte nerge- 
branches are - thickly distributed. 

» These are the filaments of the extremi- 
ties of the auditory nerves, by which 
sounds^ and the direction and sources 


as 


frofii wbidi they proceed, are oommu- 
nioatedtoihe mind. 

The prgwB, whose functions we have 
il^n desoribing, are called the organs of 
the senses. Through their agency, we 
are enabled to hear, 8ee,fe^, smell, and 
taste^ and thus we preserve and enjoy 
dur relations with the external world. 

Now, in order to gvoid falling iqto a 
merdy anatomical or pbysiologicd de- 
scription of the human Dody, let us bear 
in mind that we have set out upon a 
“journey of discovery,** and that^ there- 
fore^ instead of following in the beaten 
track of our predecessors, we are to 
exfflore for osirsetires. Away, then, 
firom the arbitraxy paths of science into 
fresh fields of thought^ and let us 
imagine that the soul that inhabits the 
tenement we have purtly described, 
is attended by numerous servants, the 
duties of some of whom we have al- 
ready explained. 

That wonderful essence, the soul of 
man, rises above all finite knowledge. 
Its 'wonders and powers will nover^ 
probably, be understood until when, in 
a future state of existence, the grandest 
of all mysteries shaU be explained. 
When we talk of the brain, we speak of 
that which it is easy to comprehend as 
the organ, or the seat of the mind; 
when we sppak of the mind, we have 
greater difficulty in comprehendmg the 
meaning of the term we employ; but 
when we speak of the soul, we have 
reached a point which defies our under- 
standing, because our knowledge is 
limited. The brain may be injured by 
a blow ; the mind may be pained by a 
disaneeable sight, or oflended by a 
harw word ; but fiiB tfOVd can only be 
influenced scoondarily through the 
mind, which is primarily afiected by the 
organ of the material senses. Thus the 
happiness or the misery of the jioul de- 
pends upon the proper fulfilment of the 
duties of the senses, which are the 
•servants of the soul, over which the 
mind presides, as the steward who me- 
diates bsetweep the employer and the 
enroloyed. 

Such reflections as these, based as 
they evidently are upon truth, thoimh 
Bomentiiat new to mankind,lead us m- 
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evitably to CTeidBe a dtu9 waAdhfiaixifiBS from his bo^tily teo^ont ; and 
over eTeiy aotion of our Hvte« The ear, that he id now en^^d in a minute eat^ 
whkh' ia taught to delight in aweet aminationofhiab^lyatructure. There 
Bounda, aadhi pure laiiguage^ia a better aremain many and most ourious parts 
aervafit of ^ the Master Soul, than one* aiid works yet to' be examined. But 
whiph delikhta not in niusio^ and whidi before we proceed to the inspectionfind 
Hstena, with approbation or fakdifference, deaoriution of the internal ohambeiSi 
to the oaHia of the profhne. The eye wa will call attention to the fa^tthat 
which rejokea in th^beautiea of nature, thia tenement is so constructed *that it 
and in scenes <rf doznestio happiness and can be moved at will How wonderful 
lore, is a ipote faithfhl servant than is the mechanism by whidi the motions 
one that dd^hts in witnesdng scenes of the body 'are accomplished t ^ In the 
of revelzy dissipation, and stri^ The steam-engine^ the force of steam, burst- 
nose which estoMba 'the sweet odour of a ing its way through vdves, and rushi;^ 
dower, or the life-giving freshness of the into diambers and throwing up the pis- 
pure air, is moi;e dutifal«to hia master ton, motion is procured. Tkeateam enters 
than one that rojecto not the polluted witii a force varying^ propoftion to 
atmoaphere of neglected dwdlii^. The the construction of toe engine, ^nd toe 
mouth which thwits for morbid grati- uses to which it isspplied. Bul^ nevgr- 
fication of taste, is more worthlesstoan toeless, a force so great, JieAit will f^* 
one which is contented with wholesome queutly rend wrought-iron as if it were 
viands, and ruled by toe proper inatinets aa&ailasashaet of lAper; in clocksthe 
of its duty. motive power ia supplied by pulleys and 

The hourly, toe momentai^r aotions weights; and in watdiea and mifior 
of these senses must necessamy affect mechanical oontzivances, by springs, 
toe mind, whidb is the head stewaid d whieh, being wound olosely together, 
the soul; and the soul becomes rich in have a tendency to e3q>and themselves, 
goodness, or p'oor in sin, in proportion and by this tendency, set the wheehi 
as toe Btewa^hip, hdd by his many and levers in motion. But toe body is 
servantsyis rightly or WTong^^y fulfilled put in motion by a thought; by a 
This, if we mistake not, is a dear and simple emotioei or desire ! For a few 
a truthful exposition of the relation be- moments devote yourself, fellow-travd- 
tween the material and tog immaterial ler, to a few disooveries which, thqugh 
world— the body and the spirit— and is apparently simple, are among the moat 
free from objections which have been abounding and d^ghtful facts that you 
offered to other theories. cap glean fvcm any source. Ninevto’s 

We shall therefore speak of the ^ul wonders are stale and flat compared to 
as the inhabitant of toe tenement we these. The PyramidB of Egypt may be 
have further to describe ; and shall, in forgotten. The alohemut’s search after 
all respects, i^agard this high and im- the philosophers stone becomes oom- 
mortal spirit . as the Master of toe paratively n mete pastime. 

Mind. * * ^ ^ Lay your arm and hand down upon 

Admitting, however, this exception—' the tflble, let the palm of the hand he 
toat, 88 in an establishment where toe upwards. Open your hand, then dose 
fiervantsare not properly ^Urected and it quiokly-u-what caused it to close? 
ruled, toey often gain t^ ascendancy, 'The thought to close your hand had 
and the master has no power over themR scarcely passed your mind, when, 1o ! 
this is precisely the case with man, the act accomplished. Open your 
when he gives himadf up to sensual < handr again — place the thumb upon toe 
indulgenoes. The soul becomes toe pdm. Return toe thumb to its place, 
slave of the senses — the master is con- thf n elevate toe first finger, uien the 
trolled by the servants. second, then toe tiiird. Your will ia 

Ikt U8 recall to toe mjnd of our fel- instantly answered in eadi instanee. 
low-traveller, toat he is supposed, by an Why is it so f ^ How is it that whei^you 
effort of imagiiiation, to have come out wished to raise one finger coily, toe 
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whole hand did n6t eloeef Or that 
when you deeiihd ^e thumb to He 
upon we palm of the hand, a finger did 
not drop in the jdace instead? How 
wee it that when you wished to raise 
theMsoond finger, th*e mandate went' 
from we mind unto that finger, andnot 
to any other ? How is it that the n^ere 
thought — ^the mere efibrt of the wiU — 
cans^ the maobinery of the aim and 
hand to act>Hmd to aet with so muoh 
exactness ? 

Here, fellow-traveller, are materials 
for thought and discovery, which ,may 
well employ your leisure hours. De^nd 
upon i^that Until you have ezazmned 
Budi wonderful ij^ough familiar things 
as have here bean presented to your ob- 
^servation — examined • them minutely 
and eaftiestigfv^you have left the best 
philosophy untouched, and have failed 
to explore the idoit beautiful foglfon 
which God has g^ted unto^us for the 
fultheianoe of knowledge and the pro- 
motion of our soul’s welfare. 

Try ano^er experiment. Flaoe be- 
fore jrou a book — say the Jwf'Vfsy. 
Place it among other books, and desire 
to select it from among the rest, for 
the purpose of perusal. The moment 
you desire to read it, ytur arm is out- 
stretched and the hand takes hold of 
th^ right work. The arm stretches 
neither too far nor not far enough, but 
it reaches exactly to the spot where the 
book lies. It wes up the book-^the 
one you desire-— and leaves the many 
others behind. Yon turnover the leaves 
—you reach the page whereon is written, 
** JL Journey of &oovery aU Round 
Our House and now the very thoughts 
whidi are passing through my mind 
begin to fiow through yours. • That 
littie book has lain for days and nights 
unopened, unobserved. I tm a stranger 
to you. We reside apart. We may 
never know each other. Yet my 
thoughts enter your mind, and pre pre- 
sent^ to your soul, and your soid ig 
elevated or depressed in tone, becomes 
better or wOkee for luiyiAg had^ the 
^oughts of my cym soul laid before 
it. How wonderful is this^ and how 
imjpbrtant that we should endeavour to 
drink from the fountains of truth only I 


^nee the tune when 1 penned these 
thoughts, otbtts may have engaged my 
attention; and the moment that may 
find ^our mind busily collecting the 
j^rino^ideB nnd foots here set down, may 
find me deeply absorbed in some othm 
theme, wrspp^'in ^ sleepi*of nature^ 
or aualk into ttie abyss* of death ! 

HpWi oan we explain the action that 
takes {daee in the lAmd and arm as be- 
fore described? AU we know about it 
may be thus oommunicated. The arm 
ia made up of a series of bodes, muscles, 
and nerves. There axp also blood-vessels, 
and cartilages, and .taadona. But they 
do not oaU form(Menoticein describing 
the actions wmoh lakaplace. The term 
musbleB may be held to include the car- 
tUa^ and tendons wbicl^ are attached 
to ^em ; and the blood-vesselB wiU re- 
ceive B^ecifio mention when we speak 
of the circulation qf blood. 

Now the office nf the bones and the 
musoles is simply medhanioaL By their 
strupture and relative diapositions, the 
motions we desire are effected. But 
what is it that sets these bones and 
musdleB in motion ? The mind, whoso 
seat of government is the brain, oom- 
munioates your desire to numerous 
nerves whick pass along the arm and 
reach the extremities of the fingers. 
These nerves are as fine as hairs, and are 
abundantly distributed. Now, in effect, 
these nerves say to the parts with which 
they communicate, that your desire is 
to open or to dose your hand, to raise 
your first, second, or third finger. But 
to what or to whidi organs do the 
nerves communicate your desire, and 
•bow does the response take place? 
Do these nerves comomnicate with the 
musdes, or the bones, oc irritate and ex- 
cite to action ? No. There are 
two sets of nerves ; and this is a most 
interesting, and also a well-ascertained 
Itfact. The nerves of volition are not 
those of motion. There is one set of 
nerves which convey the desire of the 
wlU, and another set which, receiving 
L&ip. mstructions, cause them to bo ex- 
Hhitpd. The muBcles and the bones are 
under the command of the nerves of 
motion. The one nervous system com- 
mui^cates with the other nervous 
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Byatem, andthen the aotioa or desire is the eye infoims the mind, the mind 
fulfilled. This is woiid«)rful— most oommunicateB the biein and 
wonderful t But it is God's work and, neryes, the nerves lift the foot a little 
therefore^ possible. In this way all < higher, or turn it on one side, and the 
our Yolunwy mbtionB are perfoimeiL ^tone is avoided. The eye alights upon 
But let us lo(» further into this inter* n fiimiliar fisoe^ find Ihe mind rennnds 
(Bsting subject. We shall find that many him that he has seen that face hhfore. 
of the seirants of the soul have been en- He goes on thinking of the drcumstance 
gaged in the fulfilment of the simple un£r which he saw that persdn, and 
duty we have been Rioting out. Toude- partially forgets his walk, and thedireo* 
sired to close your hand. Ihe mind sent tion of his steps. But the nerves of 
forth that desirer through the nerves, volition and motion unite to keep the 
which are the messengers over that part musdes up to their work, and the man 
of the system. The nerves, whidi are walks on without having occasion to 
the messengers, communicated the de- think continudly, ** I must keep walk- 
sireto thpse nerves T^dx^are the officers ing.” He has not to make an effort to 
of motion ; these latter caused „ the lift his legs along, ^ween ea<m inter- 
muscles to act upon the bones in sudi , val of meditation. He walks and medi- 
a manner as to close the hand, whidi tates the while: Ptesently a danger^ 
was the actyou desired. r approadies him from befukdi The eyO* 

But that is not all. There was a sees it not — ^knows no more, in fact, 
watdiful servant, the eye, wUdi, im- than if it were dead. But the ear 
mediately it saw the aot fulfilled, re- sounds the alarm, tellf the man, by the 
ported to the mind that it had been rumbling of a wheel, and the tromif of 
done. And even the nerves of volition, horses' feet, that he is in danger ; and 
which had conveyed your desire out* then the nerves, putting forward their 
ward from the mind, returned throrq^h utmost strength, whip the musdes up 
another department, the nerves of toudi, to the quick performance of their duty ; 
the intelligence that the desire had the man steps out of the way of danger ; 
been fulfilled. A moment's reflection and he is saved. He draws new to a 
wilL serve to diow that dl these actions sewer, which is vomiting forth its poi- 
xnust have taken place. If you had sonous ezhalationB. The eye is again 
been blind, and codd not see, and if unconsciouB— it cannot see the poison 
your hand had, from some fiSbddent, lost lurking in the air. The ear, too, is 
the sense of feeling, you could not hdpless ; it cannot bear witness to the 
have known when to have ceased the pr^ence of an enemy to life. But the 
effort to close the hand. But you saw nose detects the nozipus agent, and 
and felt that the hand was dos^ and then the eye pointuout the Erection of 
you instantly opened it again. Now as the sewer, and guides his footsteps to a 
this action took place in one of tiie ez- path wherein he may escape the ixyuxi- 
tremetieB of the body, the intelUgence ous oonsequenoes. The clock stnkes, 
1^ feding and 'by sight must have and the ear informs him that it is the 
passed inward from the hand eye to hour^ of an appointment. The nerves 

the brain, just as in the firstHstanee stimulate the musdes again, and he is 
the desire was passed outwardnumthe hastened onward. He does not know 
brain to the hemd. the residence of his friend, but his 

Let us take the case of a man who b tongue aEks for him, and his ear makes 
walking a crowded thoroughfore, and known the reply. He readies the spot 
we shdl see how wonderfully active — <eit:;> — ^rests. The action of the mus- 
are all the servants of the soul, under des is stayed; the nerves are for a time 
the direction of the mind. Ho walks at yest. The blood whddi had flowed 
along in a given direction. *But for the fredy to feed the muscles while they 
act m volition in the mmd not a musde were working, goes more steadily 
would stir. The eye is watching his through the veins and arteries, and 
footsteps. There is a stone in his path, the lungs^ which had been .pungriug 
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tile blood in its ooftrse, partake of the 
partid rest Such, is the action of 
life — such the care which Qod haa 
taken of as-^such the beau^ of hi% 
works. Anotiier J oijmey ** will enaUe 
U8«to look into other wonders con- 
nected with ourselyes. ^ 

* VITAL STATISTICS. 

It has been computed, that in France, 
out of a number of in^Tiduals bom the 
same year, one-sixth die the first year, 
one-fifth tiie second, one-third the four- 
teenth year, one-haJf at the end of 42 
years, three^uarters at the end of 69 
years, •four-sths after 72 years, and 
five-sixths aftenTS ^n. In the last 
century, French statistidans found that 
4i individual^ per cent, readi the age 
of 30 ;%8 fSefcent. reach 60 ; 15 percent. 
70 ; 4‘72 per cent* 80 ; and 4*73 ^ cent, 
reach 90. At the present time, it seems 
that the mean duration Of human life is 
89 years and 8 months ; 26 years ago it 
was only 86 years, according to some, 
and BO little as 83, according to others. 
In 1817, the mean duration of U|4 was 
only 81 years and 8 months ; at d&d 
of the 18th century it was 28 yeai^'lmd 
9 months ; in the 17th oentuiy 20yelr8 ; 
end only 17 years in thfi 14th oeftuiy. 
In G^ne-vn, the mean duration of tonan 
life was 18 years and 5 monthil^ the 
16th century; 28 years and 4 miitha 
in the 17th cmtury; 88 years in the 
18th; and has risen to 88 years and 10 
mon^s betfrem 1615 and 1826. In 
1840, the mean duration of life was, 
in itngland, above fiS years ; in France, 
86^ ; in Hanover, 85 years and 4 months; 
in Holstein, 84 years and 7 months; in 
Holland, 84 years; in th^ Dui^y of 
Baden, 82 years and 9 months; at 
Naples, 81 years and 7. months; in 
Prussia, 80 years and 8 montfis; in 
Wirtemberg, 80 years j and in Saxony, 
29 years. It wiU be perceived that the 
mean duration of life is gradually in- 
creasing in Europe, and especiflly ii9 
France. . ^ ^ 

Worldly joy is a sunflower, which 
shuts when ihe deam of prospi^ty is 
over : spiritual joy is an evergreen-— an 
unfading plant. 


THE MILITARY EXECUTION.* 

Hn doom tau i been decreed. 

He has owned the &tal deed, 

, And its eentenoe li here to abide 
No mercy now can uve ; 

They have dug the yawning gra^ 

I And the hapleuandthe brave 
Kneels beside. 

No bandage wraps hu eye^ 

He is kneeling there fit die 
Unblinded, undaunted, alene. 

His latest prayer has oea^ 

And the comrade and the priest 
F.-om their lest sad tsek released, 

, Both sze ^ne. , 

His kindred are not near 
The flMal knell So hAr, 

They can but weep the deed when *tls done; 
They would shriek, and wall, and pray: 

It Is well for him to-day 
Thsehls friends are for away^ 

All but one. 

Yes, in his mute deqiair, 

The folthflil hound is there. 

He has reached his master's side with a 
spring. 

To the hand which reared and fed, 

TUI its ebbing pulse has fled. 

Till that hand is cold and de^ 

He will cling; 

What art, or lure, or wile 
That one can now beguile 
From the side of his master and friend ? 

He has gnawed his cord in twain ; 

To the arm which strives in vain 
To repel him, he will strain, 

To the end 

The-tear-drop who can blame ? 

Though it dim the veteran's aim 
And eaohbreastalong the line heavetherigfa; 
But 'twere cruel now to save ; 

And together in that graven 
The foltbfhl sad the teave^ 

Let them lie. • •' 

whose figure was much 
undergo common size, was one day 
accosted in a coffee-room by an Irish 
•baronet of colossal height, "fflay I pass 
to my seat, 0 giant f * when the Doctor, 
politely making way, replied, ** Yes, 0 
jngmy.^’ «Oh, sir,” said the baronet^ 
** my expression referred to the size of 
your intitileot.” ** And mins to the sies 
of your^** rep lied the Doctor. 

* From me Pilgrimage and cOer Poeme, by 
the Bari of Ellesmere. ^ ^ 
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A DEELATE’S DINNER. 

Tbb foUowing extract is ta&en from a 
Black*lettw work, entitled "Certaine^ 
Beorete Wonder^ of Nature — contaiii- 
lng'adeBoriptio of sundry strattge things, 
Mming mdnstrous in ohr eyes and iudj;- 
ment, because we are not piiuie to the 
reasons of them. Gathered out of diuers 
learned authors, as ^ell Gre^ as Lor 
tme, sacred as prophane. By E. Fen- 
ton. Apres fortune espoir. Imprinted 
at London by Henry Binnemenj^ dwell- 
ing in Knightrider-streat, at thesigne of 
the Mermaid. Anno 1569. * 

• After giving an amount of Cleopatra 
dissolving a large pewl, &t the banquet 
-die gave to Antony, the chapter thus 
proceeds : — 

** And yet was this prodigalitie 2ittle 
or nothing in respect of the magnificall 
pompe which the Emperor Qaeta vsed 
in his publike banquettes : for he caused 
himself to be served at the borde with 
diversite of meates, as fish and fleshe, 
in the order of the Alphabet, for all 
foule and fishc that he could recouer 
that began with A, he caused to be set 
on his table as a firste seruice, as Aus- 
triges and suche others, practising the 
like in the seconde course with B, as 
Bustarde, Bitter, and suche lyke, the ! 
same not fayling to come immediately 
after ye first seruic? was taken awaye ; 
and so conbequently eury letter was 
honored with a seruice till the whole 
Alphabet was performed, hauing in 
deede Cookes and Cators appointed for 
that purpose only. 

“But what stande we so longe in the 
searche of forame prodigalities in ban- 
quettes, seeing '(asnouCTt a number of 
others) our time hath stirred uj^ mon- 
strous example that waye, in'jj|P{gn(m^ 
at such time as mine authorlitudied 
the laws under Einilius Farreut. 
Emiliua 'Farretus, in whose time there 
was a Prelate straunger, whose name I 
wll concole, as well for the honour of 
his jpTofession as to muche superstition 
in himselfe, who one day inuited to a 
banquette the nobilitie of Auignon, as 
well men as women, where, for firste be- 
ginninge of bis pompe, at the very en- 
trie into the halle where the banquette 


was appointed, lay! Bpread?vpon a curi- 
ous borde a gicate beefe with hia heade 
pulled of, and purmd in his intrailes, 
having in his belue a whole harte or 
dears of the likq dressing, stufte full of 
Httlo birdes, as Quailes, PartriQ'hes, 
Larkes, Feasants, and other lyke, the 
same being so cvnningly inclosed in the 
bellie of the seconde beaste^ and they so 
artificially oonioned ye one within the 
oriier, that it seemed some excellent 
Mathematician had bene the worke- 
man thereof 

“But that whiehe made the matter 
both straunge and wonderfull was that 
all the birdes so assemEled did roste 
and tume all alone ^rpen a broohe by 
oertaine compasse and conduites with- 
oute the ayde of Any men: For the firetec 
course and order orthe hit gestes 
were presented with store of curious 
paatrie, wherqm were wrought and in- 
closed manye little birdes quicke, wbo, 
assone as they orusbe was t^en of, be- 
gan to flie about tbe hall : there were 
besides suudrie sortes of siluer plate, 
full of jellie so subtillie oonueighed, 
that a mau might have seeuin the bot- 
tome a number of little fishes quicke, 
swimming and leaping in ^sweete water 
and muske, ta the greate delite and 
pleasure of the assistaunts : neither is 
it lesse straunge that all the foules 
which were serued upon the table were 
larded with Lampray^ albeit it wae 
in fK season when they coste halfe a 
orowne a pieoe : but that which scales 
up the superstitious pomps of this 
proude Prelate, was, that there was re- 
serued as many quicke birdes, as he was 
serued witlf dead foules, at his table, 
the same contayning suche indifferent 
number that if there were a Feasant 
sent dressed to the borde, there were 
genltemen (Appointed for the purpose) 
which presented, another aliuve, and al 
to sbowe tbe magnificence of the Prieste^ 
to whqm what remains for the consum- 
^mstidn of his prodigall delites, but that 
the Gentlemen which serued. him had 
thejr faces 'covered with^a vjile leaste 
their breathe should offends rither him 
or his meote.” 
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HOW TO MAKg 1 GOOD. KIBE. 

Iv our first JounMff we gaye several I 
hints upon the management of domestic 
fires ; and we have been pleased to find 
that ^ce then the "rat hint** has 
^en confirmed by an article which has 
appeared severally in the Builder ^ the, 
lamcetf and^ tiie Times. The Lwneei 
makes the following remarks upon the 
subject. We beg to call attention, how* 
ever, to the fact, that we have found the 
iron plate, recommended in " hint first,” 
page 6, superior to the piece of paper 
recommended below. The lasts 
indefinit^, buh the j)aper requires to 
be renewed daily 

" The Bubjeot of coal-fires is so closely I 
cgnnected with J]^e ventilation, warm- 
ing, and dtheVifinitaty arrangements of .| 
our dwellings, that ih^ls strictly within- 
our province to invite the attention of 
our Readers to a new mode, that haa 
been recently noticed in the news- 
paper^ of tni^’Tig a fire in an ordinaxy 
g»te. 

“It is a proverb, that there is one thing 
which everybody thinks he can do be^ 
ter than an^ody else — that is, to 
poke and make a fire. It sounds rather 
oddly to be told that, alftiough coals 
have been used as fuel since the days of 
our great grandfathers and great grand- 
mothers, the proper way of using coals 
economically, and of nuJsing a good fire, 
has only just been discovered It it 
probable, however, that we are only now 
entering upon a course of ration^ im- 
provement in this matter. Many per- 
sons have no doubt seen, within the last 
few days, in the Times, a paragraph, 
taken from the Budder, describing 
following mode of malring a fire : ^e 
first step, as in aU thorough x^pforms, is 
to make a dean sweep. Clean out ue 
grate; lay apiece of paper, cut to the 
form and size of the lower part of the 
grate, at the bottom ; pile up /resit Aoal 
u high as the level of the top bar,— it ] 
is better that .the pieces should 1^ about 
the size of stones used for xnacaotunisin^ 
rojsd^ ind the larger lumps should be 
, laid in front, — the^ dispose paper or 
L shavings and sticks on the top, and 
[cover with half-burnt dnderp and coal. 


The fuel ialaid. It is to Ixe lighted at ike 
tqp/ Houfemsids may stand agh^ 
and incredulous; but the results are 
both astonishing and satisfactory. If 
these simple mstruotions be well carried 
out, the fire lights up at onctf, without 
further trouble. The centre of the fuel 
soon catches, and the inferior strata of 
coal.get ignited. The fire bums down- 
wards, and the smoke is forced to tra- 
verse the upper layers of burning coal; 
the oonsequenoe is, peifeot combustion. 
A fire set made will go on buminff for 
six, eight* or even ten hours, wilhout 
poldng, without ad^g fresh coal, or 
any interference wimtever. There is 
little or no smoke, and scarcely any 
ashes; the fire gives out a pleasant and 
imiform glow. We have put this xnat- 
,ter to %he test of experiment, and fed, 
well satined that^ we arq rendering a 
seisfjto to our readers by earnestly re* 
omihmding them to tiy the plan forti^ 
The members of our profession 
are so closely associated with all classes 
of (i6:6 community, that they will at once 
make this improvement Imown to the 
whole of the public. 

"Several pages of our journal might 
be occupied by dwelling on the many 
beneficid oonsequences that would at- 
tend the univerral adoption of this sys- 
tem. It may she enough to point out a 
few. The saving of ooal is immense. 
The avoidance of smoke is not only an 
immediate comfort to the inmates of 
each houses but tiie aggregate result in 
London would be a ixxaterial abatement 
of a growing nuisance— the iuoreased 
impurity of the air of the xnetropolis. 
Poking the fire, shovellipg* up cinders, 
throwing in coalj, and rejnenishing coal- 
scuttles, qjfc-a nnoyanoes that most per- 
sons hav^^ibo often experienced. A 
fire made on the plan recommended will 
bum the whole xught without touching 
ana without watching. The fire in Dr. 
Amott’s stove is made on a similar prin- 
of]f>le. The same end is to a great ex- 
tent accomplished. It has the advan- 
tage of bemg applicable to the stoves in 
common Use. It is tiierefore a boon of 
which every one may partake. The dis- 
coverer is entitled to tiie thanks of the 
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CURIOUS EHTAPHSi i Two of his eons also lie Jiere, 
— 1 , One Walter, t’other Joe ; 


A MOK entitled “A CbOse- 
nf Ovtrkm^ InttroHng^ and 
FoeMoiu SpUagOis, 'Mommmka : 
ImerifOkinB,'* Ac., hy Joseph 
Simpson, Mas Just appeared 
The following are a few spool- 
mens of the absurd Inscrip- 
tions by which th^ taUets 
commemorative of the dead 
are sullied:— 

ON A LIMBNDBArSS: 

Cottons and cambrics, all adieu, 
And miisUns, too, farewell ; 
Plain, striped, and figured, old 
and new, f* ^ 

Three quarters, yard, or ell; 
By nail and yard I've mea- 
sured ye. 

As customers Inclined ; 

The churchyard now haa mea- 
sured me, ^ 

And nails my coffin bind 
ISOflS OUNWAIXOW CHUBCHTABD, 
COENWALL. 

(It may be read either back- 
ward or folrwards.) 

Shall we all die? 
WeshaUdlealL 
All die shall we— 

Die aU we shalL 

nOH TBECrOBO OHUBOHTABO. 
My grandfather was burled 
here, 

My cousin Jane, and two undes 
dear ; 

My faUter perished with on in- 
flammation in the thighs. 
And my sister dropped down 
dead in the Minorles ! 

But the reason why I'm here 
Interred, according to my 
thinking, '• • 

Is owing to my goodlivlhgand 
hard drinking: 

If, therefore, good ChrlstianB, 
you wish to lire long; 

Don't dAnk too much wine, 
brandy, gin, or anything 
strong. 

■Mm BBECON CHUBOHTABn. 
Ood be praised 1 
Are Is Mr. Dudley, senior, 
And Jane, his wife, also, 
Whof whilst living; was his 
superior; 

Butsee what death can do, 

I 


They all of them went in the 

year 1610 ^low. 

We have ourselves collected 
many curious epitaphs In our 
tlme.^ The following is upon 
our memory :— 

Us my request; 

My bones may rest 
Within this chest; 
Without mdestw 
Are glad to mark an 
improvement in the general 
oharacter of inscriptions upon 
tombs. It was high time that 
such gross absurdity should 
I cease to mock the sdonnlty of 
death. 

An Irish Journal says the 
following bill was presented by 
a farrier:— "To curing your 
pony that died yesterday, 
£l Is." 

A oxjnxrvAN dining with a 
parsimonious man, was request- 
ed to take a second glass of 
Cape wine at dinner.' "No, 
thank you," said be, "I never 
double the Cbpe." 

A HmcouBiST remarking 
upon the dispute pending be- 
tween Ihe teetotallers and 
the "Jolly fhll" Imttlers of a 
borough, termed ft the " War 
of the Bed and White iToMa" 

At a ford hi North Notts, 
near Ollerton, is a board wiUi 
the following insorlptlon : — 
" Take noUoe, when £his board 
is^^der water, the river is 
imj^assable." ^ ^ 

A WESTBBN orator, in a late 
swang wang address to the 
unterrlfled voters of„Comopo- 
lis, said that m save his coun- 
try. a patriot should be willing 
to die, even if it tost him his 
life. It is unnecessary to say 
that " them ” sentiments met 
with a "triumphant echo" 
fboDwthe assembled multitude. 


AiJJzandeb ^mr, an Inland 
Revenue officer in Scotland, 
beini dismissed from his em- 
ployment Itor misconduct, an 
entry was made in a bookhept 
fomthe purpose, as follows:-^ 

" A Gun dbcAorped for nthking 
a false report" 

A WITNESS in the 'Court of 
Common Floas lately gave her 
name as "Elizabeth Martha 
Selina Georgina Augusta Cu- 
ham Burrows." This, she 
said, was "her Christendom 
name," but she did not in 
geneiid "write it in fhll." 

A To^o widow was asked 
why die was going to take an- 
other husband so soon i^r 
the death first. " 

la I” said she, " I do it to pre- 
vent frbtting myself to death 
on account of dear Tom." 

As proof of the fact that 
girls are useful articles, and 
that the world could not very 
well get along without them, 
a late writer states it as a fact, 
that if all the girls were driven 
out of the world in one gene- 
iTation, the boys would all go 
out after them. 

A HAN very much intoxi- 
cated WAS sent to prison. 
,"Why don’t you ball him 
out?" Inquired a bystander. 
"Ball him out!" exclaimed 
the other, " you oouldnt 
pao^himout!" 

MaxoN, when blind, mar- 
ried a shrew. The Duke of 
Buckingham called* her a rose. 

" I am no Judge of colours," 
replied Milton, "but 1 dare 
say you are right, for 1 feel 
the thorns daily." 

Dddin had a horse which 
he called GropAy. " Veiy odd 
name!" said Oxenbuiy. "Not 
at all," resppnded Tom ; " when 
I bought him, it was 
Grtgtky; when I mouiA him, 
it's Tt^hO-Cfn^f and when !•. 
want him to go, It's {feoho* 
Graph]/" 
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GABDENINQ #0B HABCH.* 

• 

Stove and Gbeenhousb. — ^Put cuttingti 
aad BeedlingB of the tender and choice 
annualB sown last moy(^ into thumb- 
pots^from which tljey are to be eAiifted 
at a more advanced stage, and shift all 
plants that require repotting (leaving 
the most forward to the end of this of 
until the succeeding month), and make 
cuttings of Hydraugias and Fuchsias, 
and keep up a moist temperature of 
about 70 degrees for a few days, until 
the repotted plants acquire new roots in 
the fresh mould, and the cuttings strike 
theirs jn a Aild bottom heat. For 
almost all the plaiits the mould may be 
composed of rich maiden earth (rotten 
^turf prefemble Jp any other), leaf mould 
and sadd iu^^out equal proportions; 
and for the lower stratum in the pots 
charcoal is excellent, for it acts as a 
druu below, and if a charred stick be 
placed vertically in a pot, it becomes a 
conductor of moisture to the roots of 
the plant, which, without some such 
management, are so frequently in dry 
earth. Ground bones mixed with the 
charcoal have a permanently good effect. 
The depth of these porous substances 
should be a third of tin whole filling 
for very delicate plants, such as heaths, 
and indeed for cuttings of almost all 
house plants. 

The temperature of the greenhouse 
should bo muoh lower, though ^ot 
below 40 degrees during any part of the 
month, and fires will be unnecessary as 
the month advances. The flowering 
plants should not bo crowded or left 
unventilat^ but the morfl or less fre- 
quent admission of fresh air will depend 
very much on the size of the houSe and ! 
the number of plants ; in a w yn^ -l l and 
full hoi^ the necessity Ifir admitting ^ 
fresh air will be more urgent than 
under opposite circumstances. Plants | 

, 

* These excellent and famm ^r instAotion^ 
In gardening are chiefly derived from Houl- 
ston and Wright's GardenSr,” published 
at le. 6d., a worlt which, in addition to the 
monthly directions, oontalnB instructions in 
the general prindples of gardening that will 
prove invaluable. 
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that have ceased flowering should be 
removed from the greenhouse to the 
oonsorvatoiy or garden frames, to wAlra 
^way for others about to blow. 

* Mr. Barnes, eardenet to Lady Bolle, 
in Devonshire, has been in the habit of 
using fragments df charcoal of different 
sises with unsifted flbxy soil and peb- 
bles, in pot culture of every description 
for upwards of twefity years, and with 
the most beneficial effects. He was led 
to use it from seeing the luxuriance of 
grass and weeds in a wood where the 
oharooal dust had got among them. He 
tried it first with cucumbers, and' then 
with other soft wowing plants, and 
most kitchen garden plants in drills. 
Whether the mould should be unsifted 
and therefore rough, or fine, should 
depend, however, on the nature of the 
plcmts for which it is intended. The 
editor of the Gardener* a Chronicle lays 
down as a rule, that soft-wooded plants^ 
such os Fuchsias and some of the 
Clerodendrons, should be quite fine 
(he assumes that they are to be first 
put into small pots and to be shifted 
into larger), in orjler to let the roots 
occupy every partii)|(' of it in a few 
months. The for permanent 

woody plants, on the contrary, should 
be very rough. 

Observe the dirg^tions for the pre- 
ceding month r^sp^ing Auiiculas. If 
they be under frames, open the sashes 
every fine day, keep them warm at 
night, water very moderately until they 
have opened their fldwers, when even 
a soft shower woulcf be injurious to 
them, and shade them from muoh light 
to prevent their trusses from being 
drawn : those (of a cboioe kind) whudi 
produce, two hearts should he deprived 
of ther' weaker, and no buds except 
those in' the centre should be left : a 
very brilliant sun injures Polyantimses 
sn blow by blanching the edges of the 
flower — ^protect them also. 

Fine CamationB that have been under 
frames ‘Should be put into nine or ten- 
inoh ppts, or, if their roots be not much 
matted, into smaller ones, from which 
they^ should be afterwards shifted; when 
potting them, take care that ilo wiro 
worm slips throng^ your fingers in the 
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oompoBt, erevy pkrticle of which ought 
to M narrowly examined^; presB the 
ballB rptuid their rootB geutVi bo as to 
flbE them firmly in the potB. ' ^ 

Continue to fdrce fruita, dioice vege- 
tftlfieB and roaea, ftc. 

FeameI — I n the eairly mdon pil^ the 
flowers may now require to be impreg- 
voted : the. planta put out loErt; month 
idght to be well ifooted the middle of 
ibis month ; draw earth to the roots if 
iiey require it. 

Give the same care to cucumbers as 
to ventilation, watering, and lining, and 
make fresh beds for later crops. — ^Pro- 
tect all your potted^plants and cuttings 
in frames, and give aii^ to them wh^ 
you can. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias ; prick out two 
inches apart those that were sown last 
month, pot rooted cuttings of them 
under frames, and lay the tubers that 
are to be planted out next month into 
hotbeds to make them push. 

Floweb Garden. — Guard Tulips and 
Ranunculusea from heavy rains and 
frost ; the latter swell after much rain, 
and frost succeeding iogures them ex- 
tremely. A top dressing of rotten 
compost at the commencement of the 
month will be serviceable to Pansies. 
Fork and dress all fiower-beds and bor- 
ders, taking caro not to loosen the roots 
of the plants, and scatter lime, salt, or 
soot, to destroy snails and grubs, which 
will however be more e&otively de- 
stroyed by the activity of a sea gull 
with clipped wings, wmch may be en- 
couraged to roam about the garden at 
pleasure. 

Transplant annuals and biennials 
sown last autumn. 

EiTOHEN GABDBN..^«TSeakale is now 
abundant for the table, merely 
taking the trouble of blanching the 
shoots, and covering the crowns with 
sifted coil ashes, sand, peat, mould, os 
tim ; fresh sowings or plantations of it 
will, however, be always necessary at 
this season, to keep up successions of 
plants, if they be wanted for forcing in 
the early pai't of the winter ; if yearhug 
plants are used instead of seed (which 
is, however, more certain of suocei^ 
the best plants being those which ^ow 


without removal from tho places where 
the seed was dropped), a ^ear is gained : 
for the same puipose, roots of rhubarb 
may now be parted, and put into fresh 
plantations. Asparagus and Elford’s 
scarlet 'Stalked* rhubarb (the 
much more so), if tvanted for the table 
early, must be forced by a heavy cover- 
ing of fermenting litter over the beds, 
or by digging trenches between them as 
wide as the breadth of the alleys will 
allow, two and a half or three feet deep, 
and filling them up with litter, of which 
some should also be laid on hoops over 
the beds. When you have obtained and 
out the crop^ remove. tJ^e litter from 
the trendies, and fill than v^th ricli 
mould, into which ^e fibres qf the 
asparagus m^ ateike freely. The di^ 

is, that it will not bear a repetition of 
the same treatment* for three years — a 
serious matter with a vegetable which 
cannot bear forcing at all until ii. is 
four years' old, double the age sufficient 
for seakale and rhubarb raised from 
seed. 

A rich, deep, and sandy loam is the 
most suitable for those three valuable 
plants, and if the ssil be naturally dif- 
ferent, it muB^ be rendered appropriate, 
as nearly as possibly for asparagus, by 
combination with sea sand, loam, de- 
composed turf, and a large quantity of 
the richest manure^ sudi as that from 
a slaughter-house. Seakale does not 
demand so much depth qf rank soil as 
asparagus, or rhuhard, which is tap- 
rooted. Sea-weed is an admirable con- 
diment in their fqod ; the method of 
propagatingfthem all is almost the same. 
Aftw deep trenching and blending of 
the manuring substances with the bot- 
tom layer of mould, and throughout 
the whole oC it, form the ground (for 
asparagus) into beds four feet wide, 
with alleys of two feet intervening, and 
to provent any future irregularities in 
l^dressiug the beds and digging the alleys, 
fix short stout stakes permanently at 
every comer of each bed, s6 that b^ 
strel^hing the line firom end .to end 
during those opCrationB, the beds may 
be kept at their original breadth : maik 
two drills nine inches from the edges 
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of the bed^ and one m the centre fifteen Jerusalem artichokes, once planted, 
inches from •those outer ones ; drop the will take oare of themselves ; like po 
seed in patches (to Jse thinned after- tatdes, the^ have a disposition to renew 
wards), and cover it with an inch of their growth from the tubers left in the 
earth. You may take a crop of onions »g;round during the winter; the best 
and radishes (vexy thiply sown broad- way of propagating them, however, is 
castji the first year. The distances for by planting sets, of the tuber in well- 
sealmle and rhubarb between the drills manured anils, exactly as potatoes are 
should be two feet, and if the seed have cultivated ; any soil is good enough for 
been dropped Irregularly in the drill, them, though that aWhich is light and 
the plants must be thinned out to two sandy is the best. Once establuhed, it 
or two feet and a half apart. Economyof is pot ea^to get rid of them, as any 
Beed,however, demands that it should be fractional part of a tuber that has an 
dropped only where actually required, eye will grow. 

** The third spring, several stalks mky Do not lose a season for any of your 
be gathered f!^m each plant, and the kitchen garden se^, most of the corn- 
fourth #prmg^e plantation will be in mon so^ of «vhim mav, however, be 
full bearing. Excepting in the first now sown in sheltered borders, if the 
spring after sowing, no spring dressing ground be in a good state. Turnips 
iis* required tilljllay, after the crop has and radishes ^ will require a warm bed, 
been g&thei^fi. The London market and though French beans may be sown 
gardeners plant tl^e seakale in rows against a south wall, their success if 
from four to six feet apart, and every doubtful if they be put down beforo the 
autumn, after the leaves have di^ end of the month at soonest. Do not 
down to the surface, tiioy dig a trench omit sowing the ' seeds of Brussels 
between the rows, and cover the plants sprouts, as well as that of the savoy, 
with soil to the depth of a foot. As the borecole, and successions of peas and 
crop is gathered, tbe ridges so formed beans. When you have levelled the 
are levelled down, and a crop planted ribbed and winter-manured ground for 
between. By this mode, the whole carrots and parsnips, sow both crops in 
produce of the plant is gathered at sufficiently wide drills, leaving a greater 
once, eveiy part of it bcHog completely breadth, however, before those of the 
blanched and tender.” latter than of the formef — say sixteen 

Make plantations of artichokes, which inches — an4 thin the plants to eight 
will grow very well in a stiff soil pro- inches asunder : stake peas, plant and 
perly managed, though a rich friable earth up cabbages, transplant cauli- 
loam will be far better for them, as dor flowers and lettuces, and put down cut> 
all productioife generally. Trendi, or tings of pot herbs, and ofisets of chives; 
at least dig the ground deeply ; then pick up and remake gravel, and mow 
stretch yoim line, open holes fifteen turf walks ; dig and rake borders. The 
inches in diameter, and twelve inches planting of fruit-trees may be proceeded 
deep, three feet apart; put two well- with, but the details are .not given until 
rooted offsets into each hol^ with the the operations of October or November 
tops above ground, and manure found are considered, wnich are better monthB 
the roots ; then draw the line Ibr the for the purpose. Mulch the valuable 
next row four feet distant firoifi the kinds, especially if newly planted, to 
first, and proceed as before, digging keep out drought. The planting of 
good manure into the intervals. Plan1» Ivergreens had better be postponed till 
put down early this month willp:|oduce next month : if you do plant or trans- 
some heads at the end of auffhmn.t plant, istake them well, or the wind will 
Dress the established plantations, level- shake them severely. Peg down rosea, 
ling the trencHbs, removing superflaous and fiifitii the pruning of them ; lay 
stools and blending the litter, which some, and take off suckers ; slip and 
had been protecting the plants, with part roots of various plants. Dig tbe 
the soil- ground in the nuiuexy between the rows ; 
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prick out seedling^ and plant cuttinga 
and slipa, and put down aeoma, kernels, 
and b^errua of various kinds, rin beds of 
well-prepared earth. 

Fruit Garden^ — Protect the blos- 
aoma of Peaches, Ac., in the open garden 
from frost. and sharp .winds, and lay 
manure over their roots if you have not 
done so before. 

The pruning of fruit-trees ought to 
have been finished at or before the 
commencement of this month. 

The important operations of grafting 
are to be proceeded with ; its modes 
are very numerous, but whatever be 
the method, it is ^ential that the 
scion and stock be atfleast of the same 
genus, if not varieties of the same' 
pecies. 

There are exceptions to this as to 
most genei'sl rules. The medlar »and 
the pear will unite with the hawthorn, 
though the genera be different, because 
they happen to have some peculiar 
assimilations of organisation and tem- 
perament, the want of which prevents 
the union of other trees, as of the peach 
with the cheny, and of the apple with 
the pear; the latter indeed may be 
grafted, but they do not thrive well. 

For small grafts of fruit-trees, Rose- 
trees, Pelargoniums, Camellias, Ac., a 
cement of these ingredients is excellent; 
Rosin, one part ; pitch, ditto ; bees'- 
wax, half-part ; to be melted together, 
and applied with a small painting brush 
or a few feathers together over the 
thread. A man accustomed to this me- 
thod of grafting (no favourite with our 
gardeners, however) can graft one hun- 
dred or more stocks in a day. 

It is by cleft-graftang, however, that 
the French pi^piE^ate their numerous 
varieties of ]^ses in spring : th^ con- 
sider it the most simple and certain 
method, if care is taken during the 
summer p) pinch the shoots of the Rose 
grafts to from four to six inches t6 
make them branch, and to rub off most 
of the buds at the lower end. The 
French gardeners obtoih Roses in two 
months from the time of grafting, and 
for stocks they use Dog-briers at least 
two years old, which are removed from 
the hedges and forests. Ttiose taken 


from a light soil are best, because their 
oapillary roots are iflore abundant than 
those of Dog-rose. Brihrs raised in a 
stiff one, to the nursery in the previous 
oautumn, and planted closely in rows 
eighteen inches ^.asunder, each stock 
being tied at two points to two ti^ns- 
verse stakes fastened to upright ones. 

Side-grafting may be usefully resorted 
to for supplying a branch in a v^ancy, 
or, “for thecakeof having different kinds 
of flowers and fruits upon the same tree;’* 
but it is better to graft on the side 
branches than on the main stem, because 
in ' consequence of the flow of the sap 
not being interrupted by heading down 
the tree, the success o^this ^ind of 
grafting is more unceiiain thar^ almost 
any other method. 

A mode of side-grafting, termed by the 
French gardenersptoca^e (Sneering), is 
employed by them (for Pelargoniums 
and Camellias. It consists in attaching 
the graft, which is a thin layer of ijie 
bark, with a bud attached to the stock, 
from which a coiTesponding slice is 
smoothly detached to give place to it. 

When the stock and graft are of the 
same size, and that a convenient one, 
they may be easily united by ordinaiy 
splicing ; but f-o obtain more points of 
contact, and to fix them firmly together, 
the bark at each extremity, where the 
knife first entered, should be raised a 
little, to admit its lapping over the 
narrow end of the splice, which must 
be beatly bevilled to make it fit closely. 

Graft and inarch Camellias, Ac. 

Herbaceous plants, such as the Dahlia 
and Pseony, may now be propagated (as 
a matter of furiosity) with a dormant 
eye, that is by inserting a bud on the 
neck bf the tubercle in a small hole 
made t6 receive it, and so that the base 
of the bud ilnall be on a level with the 
Burfiice of the tubercle. Grafting-wax 
must be applied to the edges. If the 
tuber he potted and put in heat under 
cglaBa,<the bud which is not to be covered 
with earth will push. A growing shoot 
instead' of *a bud may be inserted ia a 
later period of the year, when the 
natural season frr the vegetation of 
these plants has arrived. 
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A SHAJ)OW ®N THE ROOF. 

Bt Lewis.Myrtle. 

Hoke is a foretaste of Heaven ! At^ 
least, so I could not help thinking, 
w]:|^le the firenlogs glowed with the 
br^ht flame that jetted'a^ainst their 
ruddy cheeks. 

I had been musing dn the endless 
chances there were in a mac^ life ; the 
varied views we take, as we get on ; the 
ceaseless turmoil that bewilders us ; 
and the greedy scramble that jostles | 
us this way and that : — and 1 thought 
there was left us one nook of safety, 
where the Aaddest world'Storms can- 
not reach. My heart grew grateful; 
and my fancies ran on at once to i^eave 
hito the tapeitiy of *my thoughts the 
picture of Tne Home Spot, that always 
melts us into lo-^. 

Everybody looks forward to the time 
when ho ehall have a Home. No mat- 
ter what it is, or where the spot ; no 
matter how rich or how poor; the 
golden atmosphere that hangs about the 
name of Home, is the medium through 
which we view the object itself. A 
garret or a palace ; a hovel or a hall ; 
pinching poverty, or ]|a8tefal wealth ; 
to our hearts it is ever the same. Only 
let it be home. The name itself is a 
magnet; and all our brightest hopes, 
like glittering steel-filings, are caught 
up by it as an instinct It binds us by*^ 
cords that pre stronger than bazflls of 
iron ; by mystic powers above . all 
worldly rules, beyond all systems, ir- 
resistible, and ever-enduring. What 
statutes so binding as the unwritten 
code of the fireside 1 

drew a picture of an odd little 

moss-speckled roof, dro^med down in a 
clump of living gi’oen.* It was all 
walled in with dense leaves and flowers. 
Vines clambered to the eaves, twining < 
leafy garlands about the columns on 
their way, and hanging trambli])g 
bunches of blossoms just over my 
head. Hdheysuckles {mured ^ rich 
streams of fragrance into the little 
parlour from out their ruby goblets; 
and gadding sprays burst tlwough the 


Opened window in upon the floor. A 
nmt piassa halted the building; around 
which greiyr an intertwisted lattice of 
leafy shelter. Thera was a low and 
bro^ bench on tlie i^za, where three 
might comfortably aft in the cool of 
the suinmer evenings, and drink in the 
exhilarating draught that dihw through 
the screen. 

A lawn of the deepest emerald 
stretches down to* the road, threaded 
by but a single walk, on either side of 
which the rich turf rolls itself up in 
smooth and full ridges. Clumps of 
syringas stand like sentries here and 
there, and the air is loaded with their 
sweet fragrance-la dwarf fir on one 
side, and a dwarf fir on the other. No 
tawdry-looking flower-beds, laid out at 
such pains to catch the vacant eye ; no 
gaudy and glaring flowers, to inspire 
only discontent by their contrast with 
the unpretending green around them: 
—only wild - roses, — honeysuckles, — 
trumpet-creepers, — and luxuriant wood- 
bines. They fling a Ipafy veil all over 
the sp^. They wreathe the posts; 
shadovrthe light screen; fringe the 
casements; hide the rough angles of 
carpentry ; and thatch the low roof with 
their ten thousand leaves. 

Behind this little homestead, that 
now seems to rise out of the living 
wood-coals before me, there is a care- 
fully plotted garden ; where the squash- 
vines run right over the mellow soil, 
and on the rough back of the old stone 
wall; and bees keep up their busy hum 
all through the summer day among the 
yellow squash-blossoms; and tho airy 
humming-bird daintily sips honey and 
dew from the white scarlet bean-Blos- 
Boms ; and the g^een and plump currants 
hang in myriad^dusterB, for the length 
of the garden avenue. 

A little gate swings back at your 
touch, and shuts itself as you enter. A 
clean and hard walk conducts you to 
the extreme end of the ground. There 
ore no terraces ; no grounds ; nor low- 
lands; nor miry, swampy places. It 
is alUan unbroken plain, into which you 
can almost step from your kitchen door. 
It is your little kitchen farm; and the 
I owner of a thousand acres boasts not 
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more of hia vast than you do of 
your atoteA 

Wliat phalaazeB of fruit trees I The 
fich damsons look plutnp and pulpy, in 
among the leaves ; and white, and red,, 
and blaok cherries are bursting out in 
bunches from the limbs ; and pears, that 
will soon moisten your palate with their 
deUcious juices, are swelling, and 
softening, and ripening in the sun ; and 
smooth-peeked peaches are beginning 
to wear their most tempting bli^es,as 
the down begins to wear away; and the 
luscious greenings are thi^ting* their 
round he^ through their glossy leaves, 
to get a word of commendation from 
their owner ; and th4 grapea are form- 
ing in long dusters on the vines that 
run over yonder trellised aibour. 

A. neat row of white hives is dielt^d 
from the cutting edge of the north -vnnd 
by the wall, out from which streams a 
steady line of little labourers all through 
the day. They buzz in the squash-blos- 
soms, and hum drowsily about the bean- 
flowers. They people the cherry, and 
plum, and ruddy apple-blows, and wing 
their way over into the adjacent field, 
where the sweet white-dover blooms, 
and beds of thyme breathe out their 
balm. All day long they keep at their 
work; up before you in the morning, 
and hardly quiet when you loiter in 
your garden at evening. Their street i 
is never silent or deserted, while Sum- 
mer reigns in the fields and gardens. 

You own a xioh meadow beyond that 
pasture, and the gr^ss is dready rolling 
like waves in the sweeping breeze. 
Your heart swells to see it glistening so 
in the sun ; and you coi^ess to youmelf; 
that there is a Mcret joy in the vexy I 
thought that it is yoursw A few trees 
dot the pasture-land, and patient cows 
stand chewing their cuds, and stamping 
their hoofs^ in the shade. They look 
mildly at you, as you pass, but never 
stop grinding the oud. You almost 
wonder if Pey, like yourself, have 

sweet and bitter fancies I " 

A belt of wood bounfls your pastu- 
rage on the north side, where you often 
go with your yoimg wife, on these balmy 
mornings in June, and gather primroses 


and violets,— or saunter thoughtfully in 
the diadowB. A thousand* memories 
your lips oannot fiishion into egres- 
sion, hiang up, like golden fruitage, 
among l£ose old tree-boughs, and 
linger aboht the o^les. You feel that 
youknow — 

——“Bach lane, and every alley green* 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, — 
Tour daily walks, and ancient neigh- 
benrbood.” 

A noisy brook riots through the soli- 
tude, curling its watera darkly beneath 
some gnarled old root, and iPping up 
to kiss the leaves of the wifid vine^ that 
dangle frrom the branoj^es. It washes 
over shining pebbles, — slips between 
rank sedges upon a muddy bed, — stetda 
softly through the emei^if turf,*— and 
I rattles off with a gay laugh, and a sauoy 
clapping of its hands, down by the fence, 

I and away through the low meadow. 

Home, thought I, taking a new start 
in my musings, is not altogether withr 
out doors ; — and, with this thought, I 
began to paint tho inrier Home Life, 
that fuses all our thoughts, in its mystic 
crucible, into thoughts of Love. 

A wife t — a young wife, — all love ! 
The little cotta^ is full of sunshine. 
There never, surely, were auch smiles 
before ; never such musical laughter, 
bubbling all the way up from the heart. 
She reads to you when you are restless 
and ^11 ; and you read to her in turns 
when ime is weary with the never- 
broken round of household cares. She 
watches your breathing, when you are 
curtained in Ahe sick-room; binds up 
your head with dkmp and cool band- 
ages ; pZMes a wine-glass of fresh flowers 
on the little stand beside your bed ; and 
talks Uk, J^u ki the low musio of her 
soft and melting voioe. 
c She is as airy as the sprite, and as 
gkacefuLas a fawn ; yet she is none too 
el^erearto repay your love with genial 
sympathy, and welcome words, and 
natiept, self^enying deedli. ^e does, 
her h w in papers to please your boyidi 
whim, but never brosks a link of tibo 
chain thaibin^ her heart to the Home 
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Hearth. She ohais with you of Mon- 
teigne, — and ShakeSt>ere, — and Spenoor, 
— and sweet JerdmyTayior; and drinks 
in your syllables, when you talk to her 
of Cordelit^ — and Corinne,— of Jean^ 
Jacques, and Coleridg|p, and Keats. 

j^Mld she alwaya dresses so charmingly, 
too ! Nothing can surpass* for sweet 
and unpretending grace, those summer 
momitig costui^es, in which she tiips 
out through the open door, and slips 
her dainty hand through your arm for 
an early walk. Her throat is as fair as 
the fairest sJahaster; and the scarlet 
just tinges her chedES with matchless 
beauty; and as she looks at you so 
lorin^y frofli out those large, dark, 
dreimiy eyes* you almost unoonsdously 
draw her closer to your side, and press 
your lips to t)M forehead of your Mid- 
wife. • •• 

It is home wherever she is. If you 
stroll with her ^own the green lane, 
chasing the playing aun-bl^hes that ^ 
^ on your path — ^your cottage, and all 
its wedth, is in the lane with you. 
Without her, it is home nowhere. You 
seem to lose your reckoning. The 
sun is blotted out of the sky. You 
grope your way. The birds do not sing. ! 
You see no flowers, — ^nor silver-winged 
insects — nor gaudy bistterflies. Yout j 
heart swells with misgivings for her, 
lest some impossible harm has come ' 
nigh her. And your spirits grow weary 
and faint; and your thoughts brood in 
desolate places; and your hold on life 
grows wilier and wetker; — ^til^ you 
catch her smile again in the low door- 
way, or fling your arms around her at 
the little wicket. 

Home is Heaven — say* you to your- 
self, --«aB you draw off your boots at even- 
ing, and in slippered feet sit down to 
hear the simple story of her day’s life. 
She draws h^ chair beside yous own — 
and looks alternately in the glowing 
fire, end your delighted eyes. • 

Foolish little creature I.— you tell her; 
ahe sees only herself in your el^es f ^t 
is conceit ! 

And she Will shake her head gt you 
BO playfully,— and lay her little white 
hand over your mouth so lovingly, — 
and in such e childish tone, tell you 


diat you are her "naughty boy,” — ^tbat 
she makes you love her ten times the 
moro^ in very spite of yourself. 

As you* sit before the gleaming 
hearth, you read to her from lar^ 
books of travels, or from charming and 
simple poems, or from some sad and 
touching tales ; und when you suddenly 
look up, you unexpectedly see the tears 
swimming in her ^es. You stop to 
ask her what it is that so saddens her ; 
but the sunshine instantly breaks out 
in the midst of the April rain, and she 
only luzghs at vou for your inquisitive 
folly. * And then you tell her, half 
seriously and half m jest* that woman 
is just what she^ is now — ^half smiles, 
and the othAr' half tears. For your 
impudence you get a kiss, and struggle 
valiantly to free yourself from her em 
brage. But your release is only on con- 
dition that sAe is excepted from your 
1 ‘emark. Ai^d in a sudden impulse 
again, you confess that there is no 
truth at all in the libel you have just 
uttered. 

Your friends wonder how it is, that 
some men oan stumble on such a mine 
of happiness as you have ; and in the 
midst of their compliments and sslf- 
reproaohes, they get urgent invitations 
to visit you as often as they will. And 
then they protest* that your dear Mag- 
gie is so ohanmng ; and has so mu^ 
grace; and presideB at table with suoh 
eimple dignity 1 They will tell you, 
when you stroll with them out on the 
piazza, they would have married long 
ago, if they could only have been as 
sure of — 

' You interrupt them at this point. 

! You know that it had better remain 
unspoken. It Js flattery you can bear 
Httle better thbn M^gie herself. 

Your relations come a great way to 
see you in your new and quiet homo ; 
some to congratulate — some to advise 
and forewarn— and some toi study out 
secret weaknesses. But they are all 
a. ike melted by the magic of her simple 
and earnest love. Tbeir cynical sylla- 
bles^ie on then* lips. They forget all 
their own petplex^iies* in the sunshine 
of your complete happine..n. They 
even become envious* and almost teU 
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you BO. But , tiioy need not do*: i 
you can read ^ ia thdr looks. 

Mag|M is perfection —they say to ' 
themB^tes. Never need a *biaii have 
a better vdfe. Never found man a 
truer one. * I 

—But she is only a cMld t 
. Ah 1 would they, then, rob you of 
the untold wealth of her early love 
—of the fragrance of her frashest feel- 
ingB— of the dew, of which you found 
her young heart bo full f Gan there be 
no love, except the fruit of policy — ^no 
marriages, but those of convenience — 
no heaiirriches, save those of t 
Is your child-wife any the less a woman, 
because her love is b^ undivided — any 
the less a helpmeet, because she is such 
an innocent-^y the less a blessing, 
because she knows the world only 
through you ? , 

Must our hearts be tom, and Beai*ed, 
and probed, and worn with the iron, — 
before we can learn to love ? Doth pro- 
founder he^piness lie in the bmad ways 
of world-wisdom, than broods all along 
the by-ways of innocence? Can any 
statutes limit the impulses of the heart 
that is early inclined to love? Can there 
be no maturity, then, even in childish- 
ness ?— no bliss, except it be embittered 
with the aloes of a cruel experience ? 

7ou reason your heart into conclu- 
sions that abundantly satisfy you, 
and leave youmear-sighted Delations to 
conclude what they will. So you are 
but strengthened in your happiness, and 
grounded in your hope of the future, — 
it is enough. They do not see through 
your eyes. Their hearts do not throb 
like yours. They, would laugh at you 
remorselessly for your£ne sentiments,' 
and tell you, with a profoundly wise 
wag of their heads,— Love isn’t bread 
and btt/tor / 

But what of that? What care you? 
You retort— to yourself, of course, — 
But what* blessing woidd bread and 
butter be withovA Love? And you 
stoutly resolve, laying aside ihe tender- 
ness of your feelings for the moment, 
that you will make your Home Life a 
deep sermon for these blind relauons ; 
— and that each year shall be a new and 
brighter page for them to peruse. 


Your sad your wife’s heart are 
knit by a new tie ^^stronger, deeper, 
fuller, than any yop hatre yet known. 

She shows you her infant ; and begs, 
^by the. tender looks of her moiste^ied 
eyes, that you wiU love it for her s^e. 

you respond,— and fc^ its 

own, too 1 , 

It is a girl. It comes to you like an 
angel in a dream. It has the initocent,' 
yet mysterious smile of a seraph. You 
lean over it while it sleeps, and your 
heart goes up to God in a psalm of 
thanksgiving. 

A new root has struck into the heart- 
soil. You feel that you must watch it 
patiently, and guard it wilA the tender- 
est solioitude. li is a part of your* child- 
wife ; it is a part of yourself. Y.our 
souls have been knit mysteriously toge- 
ther, and this is the new bovRi they have 
taken. Oh, how you yearn towards it 
alre^y I How yoii wish it could 
receive into itself the crowded feelings 
that swell your heart 1 How you desii'e 
that you could read the hidden history 
of its spirit life, and satisfy yourself 
that it is really au offshoot from your 
own soul 1 And yet, there hangs a 
strange feeling about you, that it can be 
no other than the twin soul of yourself 
and your dear l^aggie. 

” A babe in a house is a well-spring of idea- 
sure." 

So the poet tells you, and so your 
heart believes. The countenance of 
your wife tells you so. Her cares are 
doubled ; but her trouble^ are divided 
Your sympathies are instinctively more, 
ready, and full, and effective, for her; 
and the burdens, in consequence, only 
become the lighter. She does not now 
stop BO often to humour your little oa- 

E iices;, but your caprices, yon find, 
ave all vanished. You do not now 
exact qp much of her precious time. 
You readily give it all up to another^ 
Ay, — and you give up very much of 
your own precious time, too. 

The^ittle cottage was full of siin- 
tdiine befoi'e : now it is all ablaze. A 
new life has begun withinit. A myste- 
rious germ has suddenly shot up be- 
neath the little roof-tree. What was 
before only a pictured fancy has now 
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Iteoome » living fbofc. Your tendemeai and across rolling lawns. And 

Ins buddridinto a ^pable form. Your then your ejres come ba^ to your wife 
love has becomeMmQjSi'Bonated. M^rste* , again, and^you draw her still closer to 
riek are expanding and ripening into youraide.* 

exmriences. The wealth of your hearty ** Be careful not to stumble !"— you 
you'oan now hold in jmur hands. And baution the maid. 
sliU^the mystery lti»B in the revela- Maggie releases herself from your arm 
tion 'i and the dream sleeps in the for a moment, ‘and takes d few hasty 
i^ity ; and the spirit does not alto- steps forward to see that the child is 
gethex^reveal itself in the living form. safe. She lays her own cambric kerchief 
You catch only bright and broken , over its face, that* the garish sunlight 
glimpses; the brighter, because broken, 'may not weaken its eyei^^and is at 

And this is the study that Heaven .your side again, 
has given your heart. It will surely — You ask yourself if ever two 
serve to perplex you more and moi'e, loving hearts were so happy before ! — 
every day of your life; and the more Your little Alice soon becomes the 
accustomed 4o your outward senses it pet of the whole fieighbourhood. Chil- 
becomes, the less will your heart have dren drop in &t the cottage on their way 
leaimed of its real nature. And it is by to school, and ask to see *'the baby." 
np divine a mystery, that God has pro- And maids from distant houses bring 
mised*to lieep your heart full of joy, oth^r babies to see this beautiful wonder 
while yet it continues to hunger for of yours ; and you laugh till you ciy, 
more. * to see the inexpressibly wise looks with 

But time does not stop for your which they will regard each other. You 
hhppiness. It rather seems envious of catch her up, in one of your sudden im- 
your possession. pulses, and toss her quite to the ceiling ; 

What a calm, qtiiet day is the day of and she will be so full of glee with your 
the Christening 1 How sweetly your playful effort, that her fat little arms 
little cherub looks in that snowy lace will instantly go up to you again, for a 
cap i And how she makes all the spec- repetition of the^un. 
tatoro smile, as she throws out her Books! — what are books to you Aowf 

chubby hands, and, with bubbling syl- There is not a tithe of the Iffe on all 
lables, looks up so earnestly into the their pages, that you read every moment 
face of the white-robed clergyman ! in the face of your own offspring. And 
How the soft air of the morning, — ^the how burdensome become your daily 
fragrant drifts from the clustering roses duties, at thinking of the hours that 
and clumps of lilacs, — and the mellow must elapse before you can see your 
warmth of* the bright sunshine*— all idol child again. How heavily lag the' 
help to swell the joy of your hea^ till moments between morning and after- 
it seems that it must at length overflow noon. You quite begrudge time of the 
in tears i happiness of which it is robbing you. 

The baby goes before, in the arms of No weary, heart^addened school-boy 
the maid ; and Maggie, — ^now' dearer to ever look^ forward more wistfully to 
you than ever, — leaning on your arm, his dismissal. * 

follows close behind. Your spirits are Your child at length ^llables 

all in a glow. You scon# the blossoms, your name — " papa I" 

and tell your wife how ravishingly What a fresh joy I 

sweet they^ are to the senses, thought To feel that you are recognised by a 

she knows it ^uite as well as yourself, new spirit ; that your very smiles are 

You look up into the stainless bosom at last rightly interpreted ; that your 

of the sky, and down again to the love is beginning to bud mid blossom in 

earth. You# eyes chase ^ai*min^ but- the warmth of home ! 

terflies, and you fancy for the moment To know that your day-dreams are 

that the flowers have taken . wings, fhster and faster ripening into realities ; 

You peep over into neighbouring gar«i' that what you once regaled as a beau- 
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tifiil myth, is »v«ry Hay becoming less thatmuat erer gnaw, when you reokoa 
a fable ; thrt the ripe, red bud, is up the few short iSours you spend at 
■teadilj coming through the parted your hearth? — .the IloIIow voices of 
leaves I ' ^ men do not mock all your hopes, w^en 

— — Never was there such a child| a swift memoiy of Home rushes dver 
before 1 Never, 'you think, was therb youf brain ? — fhe fruits of succe^ do 
so devoted a father. Tou ca^ it to the not turn to dry ashes on the lips en< 
door in yotir arms, and let its ruthless joyment, as your heart reproaches you 
little hands crush the swinging bells of with their uncounted cost ? 
the fragrant columbines. You teach it •— But the soene suddenly* shifts, 
to creep about upfin the thick caipet, Tou are in the little nursery. The our> 
pushing before it smooth and red-lipped tains are all closely drawn, and the 
sea-shells. You teach it to pick open light is subdued and sombre, 
your lips with its playful fingeps, and Your angel-child lies on the bed. 
reward it by a song beginning with — Her face is burning with feverish fires. 
^*Bah ! bah t blade sheep 1" You blow Her hands are hot, and her head throbs 
kisses into its dimpled neck, till it with the fever. But ^er lips are 
hiccoughs for violent labghter. parched and colourless. The dreamy 

As you sing it to sleep it will open eye has lost its lustre. She tosses* her 
faintly its drowsy lids, and hum wiw a hands about restlessly,^ and murmurs 
baby discord the last syllables of your faint and broken syllabled ^er breath- 
lullaby. And when it has finally sunk ing is short, and feaxfplly quick, 
into deep slumber, you gase long and You bend over the bed, and lay your 
earnestly upon its passionless face, and own cheek close to her hot cheek, and 
silently pray God it may long keep your ask her, in a sad whisper, if she is viry 
heart os fresh and pure as it is at this sick— as if she could catch the meaning 
moment. And then your dear Ma^e of your words. But she interprets the 
comes into the room, and looks into caress, though the words go unheeded 
the shaded face, and whispers, as if in by her. 

the holiest confidence to you — ** She’s Maggie stands by you, and you gaze 

asleep I** long and anxiously at your child to- 

Maggie prepares the cradle, and into getW. You both tremble, to see that 
its depth you carefully lay your trea- the expression has died out from her 
sure. It partly turns its h^, as you eyes. You fear fw more than you dare 
move to lay it down — but the sleep is trust to words, when you behold their 
unbroken. Your wife throws a long growing glassiness. Your wife stoops 
vml over its face, and you both leave down and kisses the child’s forehead, 
the room together. ^ and^gently smooths back its straggling 

— And are there any noisy world- hair, and talks mournfully to it of sick- 
foys, that usurp the reign of a man’s ness, and tells it, tremulously, she hopes 
hearty at all comparable to so simple a it will soon be better again, 

joy as this ? Sleeps there anywhere a You cannbt stay to listen, and to 

fountain so full nf sweet and clear' witnes^ bnger. Your eyes oregrow- 
waters as here ? Can A man from any ing mCdst^ and you dash away a glitter- 
source So readily bring down the fer- ing tear, as you glide swiftly through 
tilising dew of heaven upon the soil the doer. ' 

of his heart f Is busy street-life cui The doctor meets you on the embow- 
fimitful id deep and abiding happiness,' ered little piazza. He is a kind and 
as this innocent, almost child-like Home gentle man, and you place fullconfi- 
liife ? Both the ring of dollars echo d^nce m his skill, 

one half as pleasantly as the ring of Doctor,” you say, “ save my child T 

your musical baby-laugh? c Hp has ndt a word foifyou in reply. 

Tell me, busy world-schemer, if all but walks steadily in. There is a ter- 
your fruGoessful speculations can com- rible earnestness in his tread. It smites 
pensate your inner heart for the remorse upon your sore heart fearfully. You 
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hare not the oouwe to follow after 
iiitn but remain onlne little bench on 
the piftggft- The* moments seem like 
Ti ming to you. Tou wish he would 
return again, and yet you have not the 
heai’t to go hack and Veam the fate of 
youi<oSBpring. Tou dx^ad to heflir even 
the best, fearing it may he the worst. 

Again in the nursery. 

Your darlmg child is dead— just 

gone ! 

Oh 1 was ever such woe 1 

Maggie thi'ows herself upon your 
breast, and buries her face from your 
sight. You hear her low moans, and 
feel the deep, strong throes of her 
agony. « Now is t^t you feel the 
need of a strong arm on which to lean 
yourself. 

i ®ut you havu no words. They would 
but vabUy ifiohk your grief. Your sor- 
rows are dumb ; t]^ey cannot find their 
way to your 14)a. Nothing now 
sUenco — and sobs — and tears. 

You gaze at the face of your dead 
child, standing by the bedride,— and 
your grief looms up big and gloomy be- 
fore you. You cast off your hold on 
life altogether. The bud has been 
blasted before it had time to round into 
tlie fulness of maturity. 

But another moan from your equally 
beraaved wife recalls you to yourself; 
and you now feel that you are bound 
to her by a double bond, that will grow 
stronger through your lifetime. You 
keep your eyes, however, still fixed upon 
your dead child; and the sad lines of 
the Poet sing in your sadder heart : — 

There la no fold, however watched ^nd 
tended, 

But one dead laxQh Is thero; 

Ihere is rio fireside, howsoe*er defended, 

But has one vacant chair.** * 

It is as brif^t Bad balmy a 

morning in summer as ever dawned. 

The odours of the lilacs and labur- 
nums float through the open window 
into the little parlour. ■ i ^ 

There .is a dense crowd in the rooms ; 
and people letter about theSouter <^ors, 
talking in low tones. Everything looks 
dark and fearful, and forbidding. ' The 
crowd seems but a bank of gloom. 


A little cofiBn, polished and smooth, 
stands upon the table in the middle of 
the room. Its lidis laid back, and your 
dead child’eT face is upturned to your 
own ; but the light has gone out of the 
bdautiful eyes, and the prattle has died 
for ever on the pale lips. 

A few white snow-drops are strewn 
over the coffin : and mothers lift their 
blue-eyed children in their arms, and lot 
them look in silehcd at the face of the 
little corpse. 

And parents, who have been them- 
selves b^nayed, strive to keep down the 
choking senimtion in their throats, and 
turn suddenly away with their eyes full 
of blinding tears, t 

They sing a hymn. Your young wife 
— now all the world to your bleeding 
heart — Cleans heavily the while against 
you, ^d sobs as H cdie would not be 
ooinforted. You draw her closer — 
closer to you. Oh, how much more 
deep is your love for her now 1^ How 
much stronger is the bond that has 
been strained with sorrow. 

Back again from the silent ceme- 
tery. Little Alice you have left behind 
you. 

The house is deserted. Your ^vife 
has thrown herself upon the bed, and 
buried her face deeply in the pillows. 
You enter the little parlour. How 
silent ! How sad are ^1 the voices of 
the Bummes^ movam^ as th^ reach you 
through the open windows 1 

You seat yourself by one of the 
windows, and pluck le^ after leaf of 
the vine that shelters it. — How deso- 
late 1 How deserted ! — ^Was ever trial 
like this ? 

You wonder wh^ your heart was 
Mhooled BO mysteriot^y to love, and 
then cruelly crushed with such a w eight 
of grief. You think there must be 
something wrong in the ordering of 
events, aid your ontutured heart broods 
•over unformed rebellion agaaust God*s 
goodness. The agony is so great, that 
you become, temporarily, its victim. 

And then there comes — slowly, 

after long reflection, after fervid prayer, 
—a reoollectien of your heart’s earlier 
desire ; a remembrance of your earnest 
hope^ that your infant might be the 
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m«anB of keteping your heart full, and 
frahf and firet, 

A golden gleam of consolation breaks 
through the clouds that beset your 
soul. A bright Tay of light comes, 
dancing across the dark and troubled 
waten of your heart. Tou remember 
your early prayer, uttered when this 
angel-child .first began to grow into the 
heart of your nature ; and you believe 
t^t the prayer reached Heaven I 

All through your li/htime now, little 
Alice will ever be your child. She 
will add nothing to her years m your 
memory. Her image, enshrined in your 
heart, will keep it ever fresh and young, 
through the t^ent la^be of years. And 
when you lie down to die yourself, — 
weary, and' woin, ^nd heart-broken 
with the world's semshness, — ^you will 
be consoled beyond all measure jwith 
the hope of reguning your cluld again 
the same gentle, pure, spotless child 
that has been for years so mysteriously 
drawing you to her with the golden- 
linked memory of her briet existence I 

— Maggie lays her head upon your 
shoulder, and you weep together for 
deep and unutterable joy. 

THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 

" I DO believe,” said the husband, 
taking his spoon out of his glass, and 
tossing it on the table, ** that of all the 
obstinate, wrong-headed creatures that 
ever were bom, you are the most so, 
Gharlotte.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; have your own 
way, pray. You see how much I con- 
tradict you,” rejoined the lady. 

Of course you didn’t contradict me 
at the dinner-table; oh no 1 not you?” 
says the gentlemap. 

” Yes, I did,” says the lady. 

’’Oh I you did!” cries gentle- 
man. ” sou admit that ?” 

” If you caU that contradiction, I do,” 
the lady ^mswers; ” and Isay again, < 
lidward, that when 1 am wrong, I will 
contradict you. I am not your slave.” 

Not my slave t ” repeats the gen- 
tleman, bitterly: "and you still, mean 
to say that in Blackburn’s new house 
there are no more than fourteen doors, 
including the wine-cellar.” 


" I mean to say,’/ retorts the lady, 
beating time with Eer hair^brush on the 
palm of her hand, "that in that house 
there are just fourteen doors, and /no 
more.” 

^ " Well, then/’f says the gentleman, 
rising and pacing the room with napid 
strides; ’’tms is enough to destroy a 
man’s intellect, and drive him mad.” 

^ By-and-by the gentleman combs to a 
little, and reseats himself in his former 
dhair. There is a long silence, and this 
time the lady begins. 

" I appeal to Mr. Jenkins, who sat 
next to me on the sofa, in the drawing- 
room, during tea.” 

** Morgan, you surely Ssnean,”^ inter- 
rupts the gentleman. 

"I do not mean anything of., the 
kind,” answers the lady. c , 

’’ Now, by all that is aggiu.vatiag and 
impossible to bear,” cries the gentle- 
n^an, denching his Hands, and looking 
up in agony, " she is going to insist upou 
it that Mor^n is Jenkins.” ' 

"Do you take me for a perfect fool,” 
exclaims tHe lady. ’’ Do you suppose I 
don’t know that the man in the blue 
coat was Mr. Jenkins 

"Jenkins with a blue coat?” cries 
the gentleman with a groan ; "Jenkins 
in a blue coat?-fra man who would suf- 
fer death rather than wear anything but 
brown.” 

’* Do you dare dhlEtigp me with telling 
an untruth ?” demands the lady, burst' 
ing into tears. 

"'l charge you, ma’am,*! retorts the 
gentleman, starting up, “ with being a 
monster of contra^etion— a monster ol 
aggravation — a-^-a-'-a — Jenkins in a 
blue coat 1 What have I done that I 
should be doomed to hear such state- 
ments#” — 

Knowlbdob of our duties is the most 
useful 4 >art of philosophy. 

Measure your life by acts of good- 
ness, not by yeai’B. 

Rboeite blessings with thankfulness, 
wd afl9(ctions with resignation. 

The best practical moral rule is never 
to dp what wa should at** any time be 
ashamed of 

Value a good consoience more than 
praise. 
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CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 
• WEALTH. 

It. was towards tbe close of a de- 
lightful day, early in the mont)i of 
September, that a splendid equipage^ 
was seen approaching a small village, 
siUiated about thirty miles from the 
metropolis. It contained but two per- 
sons, one an elderly gentleman of stem 
and obrnmanding appearance, the other 
a lady apparently about eighteen, whose 
pallid cheek betokened absence of 
health, though the calm sad gmtlo ex- 
pression which dwelt upon her finely- 
cut features rendered her an object of 
Interest^ if not of loveliness. They 
wer^for a4ong time silent, both ap- 
parently occupied in deep thought. 
A1» len^h the gentleman turned sud- 
idenly towards his daughter — for such 
she yf&B—maa regarding her for a mo- 
ment with a look of affectionate inte- 
rest, said : — 

^^Etnma, my dear, you seem fatigued. 
\Vill not this day’s ride be too much 
for you?” , 

*'Oh no, father,” replied the .lady, 
*^your fears render me doubly the in- 
valid that 1 am. This delightful coun- 
try air will soon cause new life to thrill 
through every vein. Come for me in a 
few weeks, and yoi^ will find your 
Emma the same wild, sunburnt crea- 
ture that used to romp and sing among 
the old trees that^urround our beau- 
tiful home in the valley of the Con- 
necticut.” 

** Heaven pant it may be so I* The 
situation I have chosen is every way 
calculated to gratify your rural taste. 
There, see as we turn the angle in the 
road, it is plainly visible— -that fine old 
mansion, with its spacious, airy apart- 
ments, which open in the rear upon 
what looks to us like an impenetrable 
forest, but you will fixit it filled with 
innumerable walks, which intersect 
each other at every turn, where you 
can wander at will, and dream of ro- 
mance and nonsense to yoi$f heart’s 
content ; but mind you, Emma, not of 
love— ^you*Beo 1 dread « rival in the 
affections of my darling. But Acre we 
are, and heire’s Abby in the door, wait- 
ing to welcome u^ and a dreary time 


she will tell you she has had of it these 
two days, in this dark old piece, with- 
out her young mistress.” 

Mrs. Hdword, the kind hostess, with 
her two daughters, Celia and Julia, fol- 
lowed the faithful old nurse in her 
welcome greeting, and ere many days 
had passed those dark old. woodlands 
resounded with the merry shouts of 
laughter which sent the timid birds 
soaring high abowa their forest home, 
alarmed at surii evident manifestations 
of life in their hitherto quiet domain. 

Her father saw everything arranged 
for h'er comfort, and then left her to 
the core of Abby, the faithful nurse, 
who had watched over her from child- 
hood with a mother’s care, while he re- 
turned to the city, where his extensive 
business demanded his presence, for he 
wu one whose idol was gold. 

He belisef^ it the talisman which 
would extf ure happiness, and bis whole 
life had^W one struggle for its at- 
tainmen1^.^he world gave him credit 
for BUO(^i£l^t in this, as in many 
other inoBitn, it judged not rightly. 
Though commenced business 

with a haild,some fortune, yet repeated 
losses, joined with an expensive style 
of living, had long ere now consumed 
it, and nothing but his established re- 
putation as a man of wealth had pre- 
vented bis creditors from becoming 
clamorous. He had married, too, a 
young and lovely wife, though less for 
her personal attractions, and inesti- 
mable worth, than the noble fortune 
which she brought him. That, too, 
was gone; and she^ the pure, the 
lovely, and the innocent, whose fate 
had been thus unequally linked with 
that proud, imperious man, rested be- 
neath the wild fiCowers of her own 
loved grove. Such had been her re- 
quest. 

” She would rest,” she said, where 
the din of busmess could vpt reach her, 
and where the timid birds might chauut 
her requiem, and the wild flowers grow 
unmolested upon her grave.” 

^nd her wish was gratified. The 
favourite haunt of her early years be- 
came her final resting-place; and 
i around the rich and costiy monument 
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which rose above her tomb, the wild 
flowers wreathed their tendrils, and 
shed their, sweet perfhme ; while the 
mournful diaunting of the ni£;ht bird, 
joined with the rustlmg of the trees 
above, seemed indeed a fit requiem for 
the departed. 

By Morrison this* blow was se- 
verely felt Though affection had been 
but a minor inducement to the amour, 
yet adamant indeed ‘must have been 
that heart her kindness had not won ; 
and the union which was at first one of 
interest, at length became one of affec- 
tion. But now die was gone, and 
Emma, his only dhild, became the ob- 
ject around which his» affections cen- 
tred. Her happiness lay ^nearest his 
heart, and believing as he did that it 
was dependent on wealth, his anxiety 
to gain it for her sake increased in pso-^ 
portion with his affection, till it be-^ 
came his ruling passion. Sundry means 
were devised to secure an independence 
for his daughter, when he felt the found- 
ation of h^ own fortune crumbling to 
atoms ; but *%11 seemed likely to £ul, 
and now, as with a last forlorn hope, he 
turned to the one last expedient, that | 
of selling his darling child for gold t 
Could he but see her independence se- 
cured by a wealthy alliance, he could 
summon the cold philosophy of Ms 
own proud heart to his support, and 
retiring witMn himself, live upon the | 
frowns of the world, whose favours he | 
no longer sought to court. 

Sick of the contest, the turmoil and 
strife, with which he had been sur- 
rounded since his first entrance upon 
the stage of manhood, and knowing no 
higher source from which to seek en- 1 
joyment, no wonder his selfish heart 
became frozen, and every*kind impulse 
which Ms love for Emma had called 
up, smothered amid the darkness in 
which it had found birth. Then won- 
der not, kind reader, that in choosing 
a husband for his daughter, the ingots j 
of gold which his coffers contamed I 
were Ms first and most important con- 
sideration; and in Mr. Henderson, one 
of Emma's most devoted admirera, he 
fondly looked for a realisation of his 
wishes. 


^e possessor of a princely fortune^ 
which he inherited ^rom li^ father, 
with a character tarpishftd by no posi- 
tive vices — nor polished by virtues 
qitheiv-and a person wMch, in his own 
' opinion, was irresh^tible, he presented 
himself as a competitor for her hand, 
with every assurance of success ; what, 
then, was his surprise at receiving a 
decided negative to Ms proposals, which 
he formally and with due ceremony 
forwarded by letter to Emma in her 
retirement i He had previously taken 
tile precaution to procure her jfether's 
consent, and to him he immediately 
repaired, de^ly chagrined and disap- 
pointed, not BO much from fmreqpjited 
affection as mortified pride. Her for- 
mer ihdifferenoe he had attributed to 
timidity, but the open and candid man- • 
ner of her refusal left him no^woom to 
hope for success, independent of the 
influence of her father." But he could 
noi^ without an effort, relinquish so 
desirable an appendage to his own dear 
self as. Emma and her imaginary for- 
tune would constitute. He should be 
so envied by all Ms acquaintances ; and 
then she wbuld be such a queen in Mb 
magnificent house, and, lend such a 
charm to Ms splendid entertainmehts; 
and, more than a^, she was the only 
one among the fair (wole of his ac- 
quaintance who had looked coldly upon 
him, and pride revoli|pdat the idea that 
he, who had hitherto been invincible, 
should thus tamely yield to a capri- 
cious beauty. 

For a moment Mr. Morrison sat ^ve 
and thoughtful —should she persist in 
her determination, ' poverty must he 
their lot — but she would not : Ms will 
had ever been her law, and she surdy 
would ndt resist it now ; but she con- 
cealed her feelings, and calmly assured 
Mm of Ms influence, and her ready 
acquiescence to his will. Emma soon 
returned to her home. The father, 
impatient for the consummation of m 
evept whilbh he felt to be so neoessary, 
hastened her return, aB her lettera 
spoke qf reneWed heedth add buoyant 
spirits. She left her bumble friends 
with evident regret — gladly would she 
have lingered with them, in their deav 
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forest home, t^ugh the sweet autumn wLo loves you, and we^th and happi- 
months. * • . ness will be the result.” 

In Celia ^ had found a fit associate " He toves me, say you, father ? Love 
and confiding friend. Intelligent and me indeed he may, as the heiress of your 
amiable, her society was no less courtdd reputed wealth and honour ; but think 
for the pleasure, than for the instruc- you he would accept the hand of Emma 
tton it worded; and the sprightliness Momsonwer^ it known she were penni- 
and childish simplicity of Julia de- lessf*' 

lighted and interested her. But there ** A.ak not what he would accept — 
was one other she regretted to leave be claims it no% that is sufficient.’* 
more than those. "Wed a fool for his gold 1 Oh, 

Frederick Clifton had won hor first father 1 wh^ did you teach me to wor- 
pure love, and they only waited for ship the mind, not the man and his 
the consent of her father ere they possessions, if you wished me to play 
plighted their vows of mutual faith the part you assign me ¥* 
and oons^n( 7 . She first learned to "Then 1, thought myself indepen- 
lot^ him as she eat beneath the roof dent — you, j|j| .'fe.voured child of for- 
of their unpretending village church, tune— and Mrold have been proud to 
listening to the truths which he de- bestow you^ihe man of your choice, 

* Glared such force and cleameM ; tiiough weidth had not been his : but 

andl, in their future intercourse, she « those times have passed, and now you 
learned to rewre him as a being but must secure your station through the 
little lower than the angels. infiuence of a husband, or sink into 

• In her first interview with her father obscurity and misery.” 

‘ he alluded to the proposals wbidi he "Poverty is not necessarily attended 
was aware ahe had received from Mr. by misery — ^it has no torroi's for me. 
Henderson, and expressed his wish that United to the man of my choice, 
she should accept Hiem. In vain did though humble and obscure his lot, I 
she plead her wont of affection, and shall be happy." 
theimpossibility of happmess with such "Emma, answer me truly; have 
a man. you ever seen one for whom you could 

"It must be BO,” fie said; "my word reUnquish your present station in so- 
ls passed, and 1 cannot recal it.’* ciety, and the luxuries with which you 

" Love him 1 oannot, and never will I have eyer been surrounded ? ” 
sacrifice my bapplheBB by aimion with a " Yes, father, 1 have— for whom I 

man 1 despise. By so doing I am not would not only relinquish the luxu- 
unmindful of the duty I owe pou as a ries, but the oomforts of life, were it 
daughter, "neither would I be unmindful necessary .** 

of that 1 owe to Him above, in whose " FooliBh girl, you know not your 
sight 1 oould but plead guilty were I to own heart 1 You have se^ too uttle 
bratow my hand on one for whom 1 of the world end its hardships to 
feel neither respect nor affection.’* brave them thus. I gave you credit 
"Emma, you know not w^tyoudo for more good s^se. Yo^ will one 
— ^would you see your father a beggar f day thank me for forcing you to yield 
Would you yourself b^me a dependent to that which you reg^ with so 
on the bounty of others ? If so, persist much horror. I am not to be diso- 
in your course, and you will be gratified, beyed," he added, assuming a fearful 
Aye, you may learn to sue for favour st^ness, " with impunity. One week 
the hand of him yoii now affect to sees you -the bride of Mr. Henderson, 
despise.** • • Prepare yourself to act accordingly 

" What jnean you, fa^er f* and he l^t her with a frown upon his 

" 1 mean as I say — ^I am beggared. I bfr>w, such os she bad never before 
have not one gumea I can call my own, seen directed towards her. 
and it remains with you that I continue That day it was announced that 
BO. Accept the offered band of hitn the proud, the envied aristocratis 
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Mr. Morriaon, was a bankrupt^ and the would not have disgi^ed one older iu 
announcement brought joj^ at least to years and experience thsm Herself, she 
the hesgpt of one, and that one his own advanced and poured words of consola* 
daughter, for she deemed it but the tion into his ear. She told hini of the 
precuiuor of other iptelligenoe — assured .enjoyment to be found in a calm, se* 
it was hw reputed wealth more than eluded life, arising from the conscious- 
hersdf her tormenting suitor sought ; ness of having faithfully discharged the 
and she was not mistaken, for the next' duties which Heaven imposes on us. 
day brought with it an ^humble apo- It was a strange sight; that proud, 
logy from Mr. Hend^son for the un- imperious man, humble oven as a child 
happiness he had caused her, begging beneath its parent’s reproving rod, and 
she would not distress herself further that young and timid girl, advising, con- 
on his account, as he could never think soling, and reproving even the grey hairs 
of urging a suit which, he regretted to of age, with tdl the calm phUosophy of 
learn, was so repugnant to her will. A experienced maturity. And then he 
proud triumphant smile lit up her drew her gently to ms bosom ; and his 
features as she sought her^ther, into burning tears fell upon hei^row ae he 
whose presence she had not dared to told her it was not for himself he wept, 
venture since he left her with that frown for with him life’s sun was nearly sd^ 
upon his brow. She found him seated but for her, the cherished idol of his 
in the library. A haughty, determined'^ heart, whose fragile bark he IhiuBt see 
expression dwelt upon every feature, thus early launched upon the boisterous 
There he sat, motionless, and appa- tide of advermty, to anchor, perchance 
rently as insensible of all outward ob- in the haven of despair, 
jects as the marble statues with which *’Nay, fhther, speak not thus; weep 
he was surrounded. She paused as not for me. While health affords the 
she entered, awe-struck by the solemn means, our livelihood shall be nobly 
and death-like silence that prevailed, earned — not grud^ngly, but with a 
and she half repented the errand on buoyant heart and right good will,and 
which she came; for the moment she we shall yet be happy— Very, wry happy, 
bought no sacrifice too great which Though humble be our home, yet you 
could add to the happiness of that shall see that youv daughter is not un- 
dearly-loved parent. He turned and skilled in those arts which render 
gazed coldly upon her, but deigned to even poverty endurable. You shall 
take no foxier notice of her presence, learn that happiness depends not on 
She advanced tremblingly and placed wealth — ^not on the multiplicity of life’s 
the letter in his hand. blessings, but rather results from a pro- 

He glanced hastily over its contents, per control of the passions and affections 
then, cruriiing it, flung it from him with which a wise providence has eu- 
with scorn. dowed us. Together will we study the 

Emma stood riveted to the spot^ like book of Nature, through that commu- 
one wbo had been suddenly deprived nion with Natiiro’s God, combining the 
of pow^ and will. Atdeng^ the violence rare delight of intellectual and heavenly 
of his rage gradually subsided, and enjoyment with the sublunary cares and 
for a few moments he sat calm and duties in which we may be called to 
thoughtful ; then the overcharged foun- bear a palt ; an^ think you, father, that 
tain of his hpait gave way,’ and he wept, we diall not yet he happy ? — even hap- 
Yes ! that proud man w^t. He whose ^ier than we have been here, amid all 
nature was never before softened by ad- the splendour with which we are but- 
versity, was now humble and contrite rounded.^ 

as a child. Then came Emma’s turn ** You are a sweet enthus^t, Emma, 
for action. The sight of tears — ^t^ars Heaven grant that your young heart be 
upon her hther's ch^ — called up every not enushed by so rough a Contact vrith 
tender emotion of her soul, and with a, this cold world, of wUch you know so 
calm end dignified demeanour, which' little. You have many bitter lessons 
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yet to leam. wnere you look for kind- 
ness and sym^thy, you will meet with 
oold neglect You will too soon find 
the distinction made between thu 
daughter of GeSrge^ Morrison the mil- 
lionnaire,and GeoigeMorrison the bank- 
rupt If argument, or proof of this be 
needed, yonder crashed sheet would 
rise *as the first witness. 'Tis but the 
first of a long list that will soon appear ; 
perhaps in a manner less direct^ but 
still quite as convincing to your sensi- 
tive feelings. Alas! that it should 
come to' this ! I have struggled hard 
to avert it, but to no avail. The only 
he^tage now bestow upon you is 
an old man’s blessing, and may Heaven’s 
richest gift accompany it ' If there is 
• one, us you yesteraay intimated, who 
values the^Wel I have so V)ng guarded 
for its own intrmsic Value, I yield it to 
him. 1 have*too much confidence in 
your judgment to think your afieotions 
•would bo unworthily bestowed. Pa^ 
don my hai'shness of yesterday. It was 
the result of desperation to see my am- 
bitious dreams thus crumbling to the 
earth, like the baseless fabric of a vision 1 
*TwaB a hard struggle; but 'tis over 
now. Those dreams of happiness have 
for ever flown, and 1 look not for peace 
this side the grave ; but your young and 
cheerful heart may yet pluck flowers 
from what would prove to me but a bar- 
ren stalk, and I would not, by any act 
of mine, interlace them with the cruel 
thorn and brier. 1 therefore cdhsent— 
yea, more, I counsel you to bestow your 
hand on him who has already the pos- 
session of your heart.” 

"But, father, my home as well as 
heart must be shared with you. It 
would be but half a home were you ab- 
sent. But the ordeal is not yet passed. 
After the lesson of distrust you have 
just taught me, I cannot rei^on even 
upon Frederick Clifton’s constancy, ^e 
was to come to-morrow to claim per- 
mission to instal me as mi|tresB of his 
humble home, as he asserts 1 anf now 
of his afffctions ; but, perchance, instCNad 
of himself a missive like ydhder one 
may appear. 'We shall see.” 

• • * 


It is again autumn. Time, never 
ceasing, never varying in its course^ 
has rolled onward and brought us, 
after the lapse of three years, to the 
threshold of that bumble cottage. 
Around it the riohly-tinted leaves are 
falling in beaytiful and luxuriant i^ro- 
fusion, while the night-bird is wariding 
forth its tiny notes among' the leafy 
foliage, through jvhioh the mellow ra^a 
of the rising moon just penetrate, ard 
then spreading onward and around, 
illumine with dazzling brilliancy the 
pellucid waters of that noble river, as 
it flows away in soft murmurs towards 
the fathomless ocean: 

Think y&u, dear reader, it will be an 
unpardonable intrusion upon their re- 
tirement, if with a gentle hand, we push 
aside the foliage, and join them in their 
Gening devotions, though all unseen by 
them ? Look at that old man, whose 
bleached looks may perchance have seen 
the frost of sixty winters, seated in an 
easy chair, listening tp the words of 
truth as they fall from the lips of one 
worthy to speak them. And that young 
and lovely female, seated near them, 
with her attention deeply fixed upon 
the calm, good man; and as he lays 
aside his book, and expatiates upon the 
wisdcis, justice, and mercy' of the 
Creator, her eye brightens, and the light 
of inw%^ heartfelt happiness, irradiates 
eaoh feature. And as they kneel around 
the altar dedicated to ^ worship of 
Him above, with what fixed attention 
does she listen to the deep, eloquent 
prayer which falls from the lips of her 
husband. That grey-haired man, too, 
ud and haughty as is his nature, he 
learned humility even from his own 
child ; and ijao dee'jp fervour of his voice 
and manner, as he, too, offers up his 
evening orisons, betokens the chastened 
feelings of a heart which has yielded to 
the i^d influence ^Heaven’s will. 
See him now, as he imprints his ac- 
customed good-night kiss upon the 
cheriL of his beloved Emma; what does 
his manner indicate) Does it not tell 
df peace ? Yea, more — of enjoyment— 
of happiness— pure, holy, pastuonless, 
divine? 


iO 


PLEASANT E^ENINCIS, &c. 




UNCLE JOmPB tjmUA. 

1 . 

CoM^ cblldren, ^raw around the*flre, and 


as your unde John is here, he will describe to 
youa wonder, whlcihyou^nay study hereafter:— 
Now, Unde John, be pleased to show, 

What giants ftom the earth dp grow? 

1 There is a giant bom of earth, 

3. Its parent died before its birth; 

S. Though it partakes of yitsl breath, 

4. It is the mighty child of death. 

5. Its might ia found where fire glows, 

0. Its mildness where the water flowi^ 

7. Its native forms all o'er the globe, < 

8. Are found in autumn's golden robe. 

9. Its essence is the purest sweets 

10. Made bitter; and so are its feata 

11. It has no tangible shape or form, 

12. To eveiy shape it can oanfonn. 

13. It has no colour but in flame, 

14. And long it lived without a name; 

16. Though then it reigned in many a diaeT 

16. A king of boundless mirth and crime, 

17. It fell the father of a world; 

18. Earth's victor to the dust it hurled. 

19. In our days with many a guise, 

30. The nations it can still entice ; ^ 

21. For royal/riM it has a charm, 

22. It nerves the felon's murderous arm. 

23. It wafts in gentleness o'er the flelds, 

24. And to the grave rich harvest yiel^, 

36. It gives to Britain mighty wealth, 

2 A But robs her more by quiet stealtn. 

27. It never falls to gender strife, 

28. But has the fame of lenthenlng life, 

29. Thougft war with blood baa atslnedthe 

lands, ' 

30. Its victims form fur larger bands; 

81. With all Its strength it osimot Bta^ 

32. And can be mastered by the band. 

83. It never yet has killed a foe, 

84. Though empires it did overthrow, 

86. And though it has a boundless sway, 

86. A thimble will hdd It any day; 

87. Or should the air be wermed a Utile, 

38. It would escape in fappur suhOe. 

Now children, you may all Iw gone, 

To solve thk tele of Unde John. 

3. 

Tbb name of a true that la Ene^land grows ; 

A river next And that in Northampton flows; 

A heautiflil flower familiar to all, 

A troublesome insect eaoeedlngly amaU; 
Whatmlsers will always contrive to oonoeal, , 
And a delicate fruit which 1 shall not reveaL^ 
The heads of these words will give that whkb 
you 

Nodoubthnvihteiigflaitodat timfletoooastnu. 


A PABT of yourself, and part of a cow, 

Place them together, yon will have In ritw 
\town on the Gontinent noted, yefkir, 

*For something whiek coven a part of ymr 
hair. 


4. 

In number we are flfly-two^ 

A motley, quaint, and Jovial orew , 

We go wherever fortune sends, 

By saaM deemed fhes, by others frienda 
Ini festive scenes we oft are found. 

In dissipation's halls abound ; 

Four monarchies, with rogues in OMir^ 
Each in apparel of a sort ; 

One makes his kingdom in the heart, 
Another takes the delving part, 

A third Is armed quite ‘mvagely, 

A fourth Ughts up the other thne, ^ 

We have a pope, we have a douoe — 

1 pray th’ eapresskm you’ll exeuse; 
Our>oi»uhonB have their apple seed ; 

But 'stead of limit a noxious weed 
Springs up to choke the mind's beat solli 
And a false pleasure proves fleroe toil; 

A pack of wdves — we fleece the dieep; 
And leave them wasted hours to reapu 


6 . 

Izr a dungeon fsr beiteaih the ground 
A Christian oapUve lay ; 

His head was bent, his arms were bound 
And 'midst the darkness all around 
He earnestly did pray. 

He thouG^t of that Idved but distant land. 
He never nu«e diould see, 

Where he used myflnt with skllflil hand, 
And turned my next, as he oft did stand 
'Neath his lady's biloony. 

Not long did the weary eapUve pine, 

No ransom could he pay; 

My deadly vihdk round bis neok they twinq 
And obedient to ibei^ master's eign, 

' They took w life away. 


ANSWERS TOGHARADES, ETa,PAGB Ml 

1. Landrscape. 

3. Lrbour 
8. Ann-ounei. 

A Drug-gOt 

5. Ambition. 

6. Off-end. 




•• TABLE-TAL^^ WITH ROGERS, turer ; and, for bis life, he could not ro- 
THE ROET.* collect it. — When I wae asked if I had 

** Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attended the said lectures on the Art 
attraction had much decreased; Sir, of Memoiy, 1 replied, ’No: 1 wished to 
William Weller Pepyip said that the pit 'learn the Art of Forgetting.' 
was often almost empty. But, on his ’’Dunning^ was remarkably ugly. One 

return to England, people were mad night, while he was playing whist, at 
about seeing hinn j and Sir Gteoige Beau* Nando's, with Home Tooke and two 
mont and several others used frequently others, Lord Thurlow called at the door, 
to get admission into the pit, before Hxe and desired the wftiter to give a note to 
doors were open to the public, by means Difhning (with whom, though their 
of bribing ihe attendants, who bade politics were so different, he was very 

them ’ be sure, as soon as the crowd intimate). The waiter did not know 

ru^ed in, to pretend to be in a great Dunnmg by sight. ‘ Take the note up- 
heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they stairs,’ spid Thurlow, * and deliver it to 
had wst heel straggling for entrance.* the ugliest man at the card-table— to 
“At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s bo(&s, him who most resembles the knave of 
1 xpet General Oglethorpe, then very, spades.’ The note immediately reached 
^ery old, the of his face looking its destination. Home , Tooke used 
like parchment. He us young- oft§n to tell this anecdote, 

sters by talkii^ g of the alterations that “ When 1 was a lad, 1 recollect sec- 

2iad been made !a London and of the mg a whole cartful of young girls, in 

great additions it had received wi^in dresses of various colours, on their way 
his recoUection. He said that he had to be executed at Tyburn. They had 
shot snipes in Conduit-street 1 By the ajU been condemned, on one indictment, 
bye, General Fit^atriokremembered the for having been oonoemed in (that is, 
time when St. James’s-street used to be perhaps, for having been spectators of) 
crowded with the carriages of the ladjies the burning of some houses during Lord 
and gentlemen who were walking in George Gordon’s riots. It was quite 
the Mall, — the ladies with their heads horrible. Greville was present at one 
in full dress, and the gentlemen carry- of the trials consequent on those riots, 
ing their hats under weir aims. The pud heard several boys sentenced, to 
proprietors of Ranelagh and Vauxball their own excessive amazement, to be 
used to send decoy-ducks among them, bulged. •* Never,’ said *Grevillo, with 
that is, persons attired in the height of great ’did I see boys cry «o/ 

fisriiion, who eveiy now otid th en vrould ** Coleridge spoke and wrote very 
exclaim in a very audible tone, ’What disparagin^y of Mackintosh, but Mook- 
oharming weather for Ranelagh,’ or ’for intosh, who had not a particle of 
YauxhsJl!’ * * I reooUeot ^en it was envy or jealousy in his nature, did 
still the fashion for gentlemen to wear full justice, on all occasions, to the 
swords. 1 have seen Haydn play at a great powers of Coleridge. Southey 
concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at his used to say that * thp jnoment anything 
side. * * 1 gone to Ranelagh in a sssumed the shape of a duty, Coleridge 
coach with a lady who was obliged to fslt himself incapable of discharging it.’ 
sit upon a stool placed ih^e bottom of * * In all his domestic relationsSouthey 
the coach, the height of her head-dress the most amiable of men ; but he 
not allowing her to occupy the regular* uo general philanthropy; he was 
seat. what you call a cold man. He was never 

’’ Boddington had a wretohoilly had kappy except when reading a book or 
memoiy ; and, in order to improve it, m^ing one. Coleridge onoe said to 
he attended ^Feioaigle’s lebtures qn the uie, ’1 can’t tJiink of Southey, without 
Art of Memory. Soon after, somebody seeing him either mending or using a 
asked Boddington the name of the lec- I spent some time with him at 

Lord Lonsdale’s, in company with 

• Extracts from *• Rogers’s Table-Talk.'* Muzon. Wordsworth and others ; and while ihe 
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OEOEGE BIDDER. 


rest of the party ^ere walking about, 
talking, and amusing themselves, 
Southey preferred sitting solus in the 
library. * How cold he is !' was the ex-4 
damation of Wordsworth, — ^himself so 
joyous and communicative. 

“ Dining one day with the Princess 
of Wales (Queen Caroline), I heard her 
Bay that on her arrival in this 
obuntry, she could apeak only one word 
of English. Soon after, I mentioned 
that circumstance to a large party ; and 
a discussion arose what Engli^. word 
would be most useful for a person to 
know, supposing that person's know- 
ledge of the language must be limited 
|bo a single word. The greater number 
of the company fixed on 'Yea' But 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay said that she 
riiould prefer ‘No,*— *No* very oft 
meant ‘ Yes.* The Princess was very 
good-natured and agreeable." , 


GEORGE BIDDER THE OAICTT- 
LATOR— THE BOY AND THE 
Man. 

The following account of a lecture de- 
livered some time ago by George Bidder, 
Esq., once “ the calculating boy," will 
be found extremely interesting to all 
lovers of figures and statistics. 

R^ntly, at the Institutibn of Civil 
Engineers, there was something new 
under the sun. Contrary to rme and 
order, an oral lecture was delivered by 
George Bidder, on the faculty of mental 
calculation, illustrative of the peculiarity 
which, in bygone yearsi, rendered him a 
mark of wonder, like Xersh Colburn 
and Jedediah BUxton. This fkoulty he 
pronounced capable of* being acquired 
by many persons under teaching, to the 
extent of multiplying three figures by 
three figures, and by others to a greater 
extent coilidstently with the power of * 
their memory to holaftots ; but that in 
his own case the stress of mind became 
▼eiy great when gpreatly increasing the 
number of figures. Nor did he cocsider 
the fsoulty vexy advantageous l^yond 
three figures. But all this technicality 
wqi^ a very small part of the pleasure 
felt that eveniuig by an audience more 


crowded than ever was known in that 
theatre of science for practical objects. 

We remember to have read years ago a 
magazine article on calculating boys, in 
which the writer laid it down as a kind 
of law, that one faculty absorbed all 
other faculties, like the snake-changed 
wand of Moses, and that George Bidder, 
having become an engineer, was in no 
wise remarkable in this vocation. The 
critical faculty of the writer was cer- 
tainly not remarkable. 

But one thing is wort^ of remark — 
that George Bidder and Xerah Colburn, 
after being exhibited to the gaping 
crowds of curiosity-mongers, bqth be- 
came engineers; one in England, join- 
ing himself to the fortunes of Robert 
Stephenson; the othe^ in America, 
whither he returned with lis father, a 
poor man, after the^late James MUl, 
Jeremy Bentham, and Francis Place, 
had vainly tried to stir up people here 
to a subscription, for the purpose °of 
Buperadding upon the natural faculty 
the highest kmd of education, as an 
experimental test. He now conducts a 
we^y journal of practical soienoe in 
the United States. 

But the (dmim of the evening was 
other than cabulation. It was the 
tede, told with modesty and simplicity, 
of early struggle, from the condition of 
a labourer's child to that of a foremost 
worker at the great lever of modem 
dvihsation — the iron railway. The 
whole man was changed. We had seen 
him, known him, a^n and again, in 
Parliamentary committees, ^hthig rail- 
way battles inch by inc^ wim a face as 
haxd as tunnel rook, with no outward 
indication that he hiad a heart within 
him , oh any perception other than that 
of money to be gained. We bdieved 
in hinr only a madiine for calcula- 
tion. But Othdlo's story was not more 
moving than his tale of life struggle. 
There wa^ no oratory, no trick, no bo^ 
Igit am even flow of words without a 
fitult in grammar; all so true, so simple, 
that, the vety words' ward* witnessos to 
their own truth. The world was gone, 
and the child lived over again without 
ealoulation ; and those who had never 
before recognised anythix^ but a rough 



andnnscrapalousmtagonist marvelled wther, if you ^ a smiling fao^ be 
as they listened.* It. was the triumph jealous, lest another should enjoy what 
of nature over artifidality. The brother you have ilbt. Envy every one who is 
who taught him first and last to count , better off in any respect than yourself, 
up ten, the bladksmitb whose forge he think unkindly towards them, and speak 
sat on with other boys, and whoso bel- slightly of them. Be constantly afraid 
lows ho was sometimes permitted to lest some one should encnoach upon 
blow, and his subsequent lifelong at- yonrrights; be watchful against ii^ and 
tachment to his "earliest and best if any one comes near your thmga, snap 
friend,” Robert Stephenson, all pre- at him like a mad d(^. Contend earnestly 
sented a perfect picture to the mind's for everything that is your own, though 
eye; and the speaker stood forth in his it may not be worth a pin; for your 
true form, with the outer husk removed, "righte” are just as much oonoemed as 
a manly-minded WTigliRhmim, with calm If It were a pound of gold. Never yield 
philosophic power cff analysiB, and yet s point. 

withai a strong gushing heart. In truth Be very sensitive, and take everything 

there has been in the lives of these two that is said & you in playfulness, in 
men, Robert Stephenson and Gfaeorge the most serious manner. Be jealous of 
Bidder, the ol^heroio spirit in a modem your friends, lest they whoul d not think 
garb ; Orefltefi and Fylades bent on rail- enon^ of you. And if at any time 
way-making — mojiey-making also— but they should seem to neglect you, put 
still doing the world's work, and not the worst conatruotion upon it you can, 
wjth a view to ^ obtain false titlea to and conclude that they wish to avoid 
imme their origin. — Spteta^, your aoquaintanoe; and so the next 

■** " time you meet them, put on a sour look 

HOW TO BE IflSERABLE. and riiow a proper resentment You 
" How to be happy,” is a very common will soon get rid of them, and cease to 
heading to an article addressed to the be troubled with friends. You will 
young. I have seen it in the papers so have the pleasure of being riiut up in 
often, that 1 should n<^ think of writing yourasilf. 

upon it But 1 belispre that I have Be very toucfiiy and irritable. Culti- 
never seen anything in print to tell vate a sour, cross, snappish disposition, 
young people how to be miserable. Never sps^in good-nature if you can 
"How to be muerablel WoU, wo help it Wevor be satisfied with any- 
don't want to be miserable.” toing, but always be fretting. Pout at 

Don't want to be miserable 1 ^ow ^ur&thW and mother; get angry with 
BO? Then why do you take so much your brothers and rist^; or, if you 
pains to be miserable I I cannot think are alone, fret at your books, or your 
how a child or a youth who is free from work, or your play. Never look at, or 
care or trouble, and full of buoyant admire anything that is beautifol or 
qsirits, oan he miserable, without tiying good; but fix your eye on the dark side 
very hjud to be so. But as I have seen of everything; complain of defects in the 
a great many young persons, '^ho not best of tbingE^; and be always on the 
only seem detennined to make them- look-out for whatever is deformed or 
selves miserable, but evdiybody around ugly, or offenrive in any way, and turn 
them also, I toought perhaps they up your nose at it. If you will do 
would thax^ me for telling them how* pf these thmgii you will iniser- 

they may do it e&aier. able enough. 

In the first place, if you want to he Rules vob Study.— 1. Learn one 
miserable, be selfish. Hunk all uie thing at atime. 2. Learn tl;At thing well, 
time of yffiirself, and 6 t your own 8. Learn its oonnexionB, as £eu: as pos- 
things. Doif t care about anybo^ rise, sible, with all other 4. Believe 

Have no feeling for an^ one but your- that to know everything of something 
self. Nevertlunkof enjoying the satis- is better to know something <» 
freti(m of seeing others happy ; but the evgry thing. 


poEwr 


THE poet' LAEK. 

, ^ '' 

TUpiu^e Mills «FQ tinged with gold, ^ 
The hour is drawing n4^; 

JtifA yet, near yonder cloud, behold 
The 1^ is soaring ^ the sky 1 
Ifby is he there at such an^'honr? 

The twilight cre^ the vale along; 

The drowsy now quits the flower, 

The thrush )iaih cldsed his vesper song. 

1 heard him o^r the waving com. 

Herald the dawning of the day. 

And now, on Euttering pinions borne; 

It chants its parting roundelay. 

Hark how the little minstrel sings, 

Among the golden clones ef even; 

WhUe np be springs on trembling wings. 

As if his sj^rit were in heaven. 

IsitambilioncaEBhlmthere, ‘ 

There prompts so sweet a song to fUnTF 
Ah ! no~no, no, 'tls all for her 
Who nestles in' the vale belew. 

For her who mounts the douds amoi^ 

For her attunes his melody-— 

And thus, my love, ezpremed in song, 

Is all that loan give to tho6 1 *. 


THE DEAD CHILD, 

O cbosB with reverent care those eyes ; 

Tb^ meek and sorrowing light hath ied| 
No trembling gleam through mists of tears 
From those dimmed orbs will more be shed 

lhaw down the thin and aiure lid ; 

Ko look of mute appealing pain, 

No piercing anguished gase on heaven. 

Win strike through thope blue depths again. 

Now gentiy smooth her soft brown hair: 

Shred not those glosey braids aw^r, 

But part the bright locks round her brow. 

As sweetly Mi her life they lay. 

. 0 

Press one soft Idss on those soft lips : 

They thrill not now like flldkerlng flame: 
They'*!! ne'er unclose in troubled dreams, 

To brea the again that cherished name. 

• 

Bat press them softly; stiU and odd. 

They part not with the sleeper's breath-* 
Fear thou to break, the softened seal 
Left by the kindly tpuoih of Dbaxb. 


/ 

/ 

Wnp'the white diroad abontlMr br e wt ; 

No trembUng throb shall stir Its fold: 
No wild mnotlons wake to light, 

Within ttiat bosom^f nony cold. 


Fold tenderly her fair young hande: 

The heart beneath in stUlnOM lies ; 
Theyll nev^ etrive, with lightened dasp. 
Again to hush its anguished cries. 


Oh 1 fierce but brief flie storm that swept 
The bloom from, this pale sleeper's brow ; 
And keen the pang that rent apart 
inie bosom oalmly shrouded now. 


*■ • , 
A F1C'NIC.-^t bL QttUirs. . 

Tub lake Is calm. A er^d of sonny faces 
And plumed heads and shoulders round and 
white, '> 

Are mirrored !n the watem There are traces 
Of moirlment in those sweet eyes of light, 
lie empty hampers round; in shady places 
The hungry throw themselves with raOdeas 
might 

Onlobaters, salads ; while champagne, to cheer 
’em. 

Cools in the broo^ that murmurs sweetly near 


Green leagues of park and forest lie around; 
Wave stately antlers in the gUrantering dLs- 
ptanoe: 

flrom the dusky ardhes comes a sound 
That teils the story of old Pan’s extstenpn 
And now in song the sumfner wind is droumed; 
Now comes a call that oonqners all realst- 


anoe: « 

A dance upon the turf! up, up, instanfor. 
Away udib quarried pie, and stained decanter. 


flmall hands alre linked, and dance divinest 
tresses, 

And agile feet fly down the peasant glade in 
A merry measure ; through the deep reoesses 
How,^ly trip they, youth and laughing 
* maiden. 

The shaken tivf is swept by e^en dresses, 
Tlfo woodland breese with many a Jest Is 
laden. 

And lips are curled, and haughty heads are 
tossed, too. 

As none could piofenre them bat Ariosto. 
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ALCOHOWC DRINKS.— Dr. 
J. B. Nfilsofi ffion-esseB- the following 
opinion upon tho uBe«f alcoholic stimu- 
lants. We offer these remarks as his 
opinion— not as our own. And by in- 
serting them, we- weretictuated more by 
a desire to elicit discussion, than by a 
wish to enforce Dr. Neilson's views 
upon our readers. Our intention is to 
admit the views of all classes of thinkers. 
Milton said, ** Let Truth and Error grap- 
ple ; WHO ever knew the truth woroM in 
a ffdr and open encounter : — “ Spirits 
are of no use in three oases — Ist. As a 
cordial, when the body has been sud- 
denly exhausted of its strength, and a 
disposition tJ*fainting has been induced. 
2nd. When the body has been exposed 
for adong time to wet weather, morees- 
I pecially if it Jie combined with cold. 
Hbm a.*mMe^ate quantity of spirits is 
not only safe; bui^may be of use to ob- 
viate debility. And 3rd. In those oSla- 
ngtous cases where any exercise that can 
be obtained is insufficient for resisting 
odd, wet, Ac. Thus we find, in the 
instance of the men who were in the 
boat with Captain Bligh, after the mu- 
tiny of the JBowtttp, exposed for nearly a 
month to cold, wet, and hunger, what a 
powerful effect even one teaspoonful of 
rum daily had in dortifdng them 
against such hardships. ** BiiV* says 
Liebig, '‘ihe use of spirits is not the 
cause but an effect of poverty. It is an 
exception from the general rule when 
a well-fed man becomes a spirit dripker. 
On the othcfr hand, when the labourer 
earns by his work less than is required 
to provide the amount of food which is 
indispensable in order to restore fully 
his working power, an uhyielding, in- 
exorable law or necessity co mpel s him 
, to have recourse to spirits, m must 
work, but in consequence of insufficient 
food a certain portion (ft his forking 
power is daily Wanting. Spirits, 
their action on the nerves, enable him 
to make up the deficient power of the 
ta^ense of hie hodif — to consume to-d^ 
that quantity which ought natumlly to 
have been ^ployed a d&y later. He 
draws, so to speak, a bill on his health, 
whidi must always berenewed, because, 
for want of means, be cannot take it up 
^he oousumed his capital instead A 


his interest ; and the result is the inevit- 
able bankruptcy of his body." Another 
writer observes, **Ab to spirits being 
useful in warm weather, the general 
> opinion is that whether used moderately 
or in excessive quantities, they diminish 
the strength the body,^r^x the 
muBoles, render' men more susceptible 
of disease, and unfit them for any ser- 
vice in whi(}h great jngour or activity is 
required." 

VARNISH FOR OIL PIC- 
TURES. — According to the number of 
your pictures, take the whites of the 
same number of eggs, ''and an equal 
number of pieces of sugar-oandy, the 
size of a haroj-nut, dissolved, and miT 
it with a teaspoonful of brandy ; beat 
tbe whites of your eggs to a froth, and 
let it settle ; take the dear, put it to 
youf brandy and augar, mix them well 
together, and varnish over your pic- 
tures with it. This is better than any 
other varnish, as it is easily washed 
off when your pictures want deaning 
again. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LEAVES. 
—Dissolve in a sauoerful of water about 
a teasTOonful of bichromate of potash 
Pass toe paper to be used through this 
solution, and, while wet, press the 
eaves lightly upon it^ and expose it to 
the sun when it is shming brightly. 
When perfectly drv, remove the leaves, 
and a fet^mUe wul be left in a light 
lemon shade^ while the rest of the 
paper will be of a dark brown. 

IMPRESSIONS OP PLANTS.— 
Take hdf a dieet of fine paper, and 
cover tbe surface with sweet oil ; let it 
stand a minute or two, then rub off the 
superficial oil, and hang the paper in 
the air ; when almost diy, move the 
paper slowly over the flame of a candle 
or lamp, till it is perfectly black; lay 
on it the plant or leaf, place a piece of 
dean paper over, and mb it equally 
with the fingers for half 'a minute. 
Thep place the plant on the paper or 
scrap-book where it is denred to have 
tbe impi’ession, cover it witih blotting- 
paper, and, on repeating the robbing, a 
representation of tho 0ant will appear 
equal to the finest engraving. The same 
piece of black papw will eerve for a 
number of impreesiomb 
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V^ETHOD OP CAUSING 
CHILmiKN TO CUT THEIR 
TEETH EASILY.— Feed them with an 
ivory spoon and boat— to be made thick, 
round and smooth at the edges. Ivory, 
being of the same hardness and texture 
as the Jaws (uid tender teeth, the gums 
are nothurt or injured; but, whan they 
are thus pressed, facilitate the teeth in 
their progress ; wheieas, the silver im- 
plements, being of a haid texture, and 
the edges made thin, bruise and wound 
the gums, and make a hard seam ; so 
that the teeth cannot make their way 
direct, and, if they do ou^ come irregu- 
iarly ; so that the operation of lancing 
is frequently absolutely necessary, 
which, of course, must prmudice the 
teeth, as some are exposed before the 
time they ore fit to out. By this method, 
fevera, convulsions, Ac., owing to \he 
teeth not being able to fiud their way 
tliroiigh the haM eeam,miw be prevented. 
It must bo often observed, that ohildren 
cry much when feeding, as if ill, or dis- 
gusted with their food ; whereas it is 
frequently owing to quite the contrary ; 
for, being hungry, and over eager to take 
their food, they press, hard, through 
eagerness, on the boat and spoon, whiw, 
being sharp, bruises and outs the gums, 
and Goiisetiueutly causes great pain, 
which, by the ivory implements, will be 
prevented. Those who oonimt afford 
ivory, may have horn or wood, or even 
pewter is greatly preferable to silvor, 
provided the edges are made thick, 
round, and smooth. The wooden sort, 
unless they are kept very sweet and 
clean, oh that very account, ore the 
least eligible, and should be made, how'- 
ever, of box, or svich hard and close tex- 
tured wood OB is leiyst liable to be 
tainted by the milky fo(^. 

MANAGEMENT OF A WATCH. 
—First : Wind your watch os nearly os 
TOSsihle at tiie same hour every day. 
Secondly : Be careful that your key is 
in good condition, as there is much 
danmr of injuring the machine when 
the key is worn or cracked ; there ore 
more mainspriugs and ohains bfoken 
tfiroughajerk in winding, than from 
any other cause, which iigury will, 
sooner or later, be the result^ if the 


I key be in bad order^ Thirdly ; As all 
metals contract by cold# an^ expand by 
heat, it must be manifest, that to keep 
the watch as nearly as possible at onn 
Hemperature, is a necessary piece of at- 
tention. Fourthly: Keep the watch 
as constantly as possible in one position 
— ^tiiat is, if it hwgs by day, let it hang 
by night against something soft. Fifthly : 
The ^nds of a pocket-chronometcr or 
duplex watch, should never be set back- 
wi^s ; in other watches this is a matter 
of no consequence. Sixthly : The glass 
should never be opened in watches that 
set and regulate at the back. One or 
two directions more it is^of vital ix% 
portanee that you bear in mindf On 
regulating a watch, should it be fast, 
move the regulator a trifle towards the 
slow, and if going*8low, dD,t^ r^vorsc; 
you cannot move the regulator 'too 
slightly or too gently at a time, and the 
only inconvenience that can arise is, 
that you may have to perform the duty 
more than once. On the contrary, if 
you ‘move the regulator too much at a 
time, yon will bo as for, if not further 
ilian ever, from attaining your object ; 
BO that you may repeat the movement 
until quite tired and disappointed — 
stoutly blaming both watch and watch- 
maker, while thl fault is entirely your 
own. Again, you cannot be too careful 
in respect of the nature and oonditiou 
of your watch-pocket; see that it be 
made of somellLing soft and pliaiit — 
Buchaxs wash-leather, which^is the best; 
and, also, that there be no*flue or nap 
that may be tom off when taking the 
watch out of the pocket. Cleanliness., 
too, is as neet^ul here as iu the key be- 
fore winding; for if there be dust oi* 
dirt inpither instance, it will, you may 
rely upon it, work its way into the 
watch, ys weU^as wear away the engine 
turning of the case. 

, DAMP WALLS.— Since the pub- 
lication of the Hints in Enquire Witkin 
(309), it has been proved that thin gutta- 
percha ^per, pasted against the walls, 
and then covered with the^ usual paper* 
bonghigB, proves an effective remedy. 

MONKSHOOD.— Every one is 
digging up and throwing out of his gar- 
den the poisonous plant monkshc^; 
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but care eiboujd be tkken aa to where it to be apprehended, the patient faints 
is thrown A peraon threw some roots from cardiac syncope, and where lin- 
on a dunghill, where tHey were eaten by dulated chloroform vapour is used, from 
a cov;, and the cow died the same day. ^phyxia, being drowned," as it were, 
If left till the summer |Ban brings out m-ohloroform vapour, net perhaps from 
its blossoms, they can be easily detected spasm of the glottis so much as the 
as growing on a tall lax spike of from existence of air in the lungs, •deprived 
two to three feet high, the corolla or of oxygen. In recovering patients from 
coloured part of the flower being in this stage, artificial perapiration is not 
general blue, and shaped like a Aettnei in Dr. Kidd's opinftn, so valuable as 
or monkshood, which Las given rise to cold sprinkling and turning the patient 
the English name. As the monkshood on his face and side, the reflex nerves of 
is very retentive of life, the surest way the flice and external respiratory mus- 
to destroy it is to bum it, or mix it oles I'eqdiring to be excited, 
with quicklime. ALUMINIUHf. —The physical 

^ THE ^FE ADMINISTRA- properties of aluminium, the newly pro- 
TION 0F CHLOROFORM. — ^Dr. Kidd duced metal, are very interesting. It 
states that there are four stages of is ductile, malleable, an excellent 
chloroformisation. It i§ recommended conductor of h^t and of electri- 
fy" him to^briflg patients gradually city;, its specific heat is great ; its 
underline influence of chloroform in a speoifio gra^ty very low (2‘25) ; it is 
darkened ward rather in the noise and also very sonorous. But the chemical 
alarm of the operating-theatre : many properties of this metal are yet more 
deatiis arising from the increased quan- remarkable. Considering the great diffi- 
tity of chloroform called for in operat- oulty of detaching aluminium from the 
ing- theatres to dull the increased oxygen with which it is found com- 
scnsibillty, caused by increased alarm bin^, it might Jiave been expected that 
and motional excitement. Dr. Kidd imme^ately on its coming into contact 
believes that for the latter reason ex- with the oxygen of the air, it would at» 
lieriinents on the lower animals, as tract that element with tho utmost 
rabbits and guinea pigs, ^ not apply to avidity. So far from this being tho 
man, except in a remote imperfect case, aluminium is scarcely acted on by 
manner. The/rst stage of chloroform any of the strong acids (except hy- 
is marked by a giddiness and confusion droohloric ao}d) in the cold, — neither is 
of memory, but perfect consciousness it attacked by sulphur. Dr.' Percy has 
of pain. In the second stage, as ia well obtained interesting alloys of this metal ; 
seen in muscular men and women, the — of these sevei^ were exhibited, 
brain seems to be influenced, and the namely, with copper, tin, and gold, — 
muscular system ia specifically affected, one wi^ copper at 6 per cent, of alumi- 
almost like hysteria or epilepsy. To nium deserves notice : it laminates well, 
this suoceeds the tiiird stag^ or that of and “dips" of a fine golden colour, — 
general want of feeling and absence of the dipping liquid was i)itrio acid. As 
cou-sciousness, beginning in the intfrior to the uses of aluminium, this metal is 
half of the body first ; the peripheral at present too costly to be employed for 
distribution of the nerves o| feeing and many purposes for which it is singu- 
touch spread out over the upper extre- larly a^pted. It is, however, adopted 
mities, face and head, being far more 'ag the material of weights for the de- 
complex about the fifth and seventh termination of small quantities. The 
nerves, diaphragm and cardiac n^vM, lightness of this metal, and its freedom 
than in the cauda equina ; the Mnso- * from all liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
rium itself in tl^ third 8tage,»becoming commends it to the surgeon and tho 
a tabvla rasa for awhile ux)m want*of dentist f pianoforte strings are said to 
ideas conveyed through the oonsdous- have been made of it ; — while its pro- 
ness. In the fourth stage, not always perty of conducting heat^ its high 
Beaohe<^ but the author believes alwajrs speofic heat» and the resistance it offers 
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to oom>diDg,agettti^; j|idie(tt 9 itas per- 
haps the best known ttMtolXpr oulii^ 
yeasels. But as soon as 
cheap it will, doubtless, be employed in 
corering iron surfaces (sueh oa rail^, 
pipes^ £i,) which are exposed to the 
iitano^hjve*;^* It has. been fbund fh>m 
«u>er^K^|h^ a deui iron surfsoe 
W, rosi^m^adfaering plating of 

The pn>per season 
for pmting potatoes is in spring. 1 
thought I would give my experience of 
the way in which I haye been most suo- 
oessful in planting then^ as well as the 
sort to be planted (which, by the way, 
has a deal to do with it). 1 grew some 
aores last year on wheat stubble with- 
out any duns, dug up in the winter and 
allowed to lie till the ^beginning of 
April, when 1 commenced planting 
them in the following manner (the 
ground I should say is a veiy strong 
olay subsoil, but has been well drained 
8 feet 6 inches deep): — ^We use a tool 
called a Tubal, mode in Deyonshire, 
with which we make a drill as if for 
pe^ but about on inch deeper, the 
drills 2 feet apart, and then lay in tbs 
sots about 10 or 12onches apart. After 
they ore in draw in the drill on one 
side sufficient to cover the sets ami 
leave tiie other Bide tlU the plant is up 
a fortnight ; then draw in tlm other side, 
and this will be as good as hoeing. If, I 
however, the ground is veiy foul, you 
must hoe again and heap them up if 
wanted. Thev will require notUng 
move done to them before they are ripe, 
save only the top dressing, which 1 sow 
broadcast about three weeks after they 
are up ; ciyh guano, or not having 
this 2) of superphosphate of lime will 
answer the purpose. Now, I have 
planted several sorts in this way — 
Bogtnts, Kidneys, Early Oxford, and 
others, idl of which suocmed very we4, 
but none like the Barly Oxford; they 
were ready to take dp the latter end of 
July or beguming of August, quite soon 
enough for a crop of turnips. The 
^ yield was remarkably good, mdin than 
180 saoks to the acre, Mid the mode in 
which we get them up is as follows : — 
Th* potatoes being planted near the 


surface, we have a t£>l like a dung fink, 
onlv turned downj with which a man can 
with ease get up *60 bushels a day, and 
being so near tlm surface there has not ' 
been half a bU6||el of diseased potatoes 
to an acre. Tim Oxford Potato keeps 
so mubh better than any other, and is 
best for all purposes.— SicAaref Webb, 
Oaleot Fa/rm, Filing. 

TO OBTAIN NITROGEN.— 
You ask, how is nitrogen obtained, and 
we answer, by burning phosphorus in 
air enblosed in a jar over water, as in 
the annexed diagram. Should you wish 
to make the experiment of obtaining 
nitrogen, take a piece g>f phosphns 
aboab*the size of a largo pea, p18be'4tin 
a small eartbenware di^, and let itffioat 
on the surfiuse o^ the pneumatic tibu^ ; 
then touch the phosphoi^jyi% aj>iec€P 
of hot wire, and cover thejar over it. Ton 
will then observe that the jar is being 
filled with dense white fumes, produced 
by the oombination of phosphorus with 
oxygen to form phoi^horia acid. When 
the fiimes disappear you will see that 
the water has risen about oue-fifthof 
the height in the jar, and the phos- 
phorus become extinguished, be- 
cause it has exhausted all the oxygen 
in the jar. 

LIGHTfiriNG CONDUCTORS. 
—Closed windows are dangerous durihg 
lightning, beoause the inner sides of the 
frames acquire an opposite electricity 
to the outside, and then any conducting 
body is likely to concentrate the action 
on the inside. Metallic u^ies, picture- 
frames, coated mirrors, bell-wires, &o., 
display electricity by induction, during 
a storm. Tjie best lightning conductor 
is lead or copper, on the ridge of toe 
roof, yrith perfect continuation of metal 
pipes into the ground. 

,QUEip ANNE’S FARTHINGS 
— ^The erroneous supposition that only 
’‘three of these fiuthmgs were struck in 
Queen Anne’s reign is founded on the 
ffict t|iat there were some pattern^ or 
^roofViinB which got into circulation, 
in additioocto the coin which was reaUy 
in nse. Several hundr^ of Queen 
Anne’s farthings were struck, and those 
bearing the impression and lettering 
of too then cunent coin are not very 
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laio. The oomwA&rthing of Queen about the middle of April. Themalei^ 
Anne is to oollecton, from as in the case of the black-oapi cornea 

WTGn to twelve ahilUnga^ while the pat- several daj;p before the females ; they 
tern coins fetch from one to five pounds, areveiy e^y caught, and the lynx* 
THE USE OF SILK.~Silk is »e^ed, quidk-eai'od bird-catohers are im- 
an agreeable and Aealthy material, mediately, on the watch, so that they 
Used in dress, it letaius the deotrioity may secure them before the arrival of 
of our bodies; in the drapery of our their mates; for 'it is a sad truth, that 
rooms and furniture covers, it reflects if a male nightingale be taken ofbw his 
the sunbeam^ giving them a quicker song has won for^him a partner, he 
brilliancy, and it heightens colours with hardly ever survives in a Cage ; he dies 
H diarming light. It possesses a cheers broken-hearted, 
lulness of which the dull surfaces of MUSCULAR EXBBCISE.— 
wool and linen are destitute. It Much pare should be taken in setting 
motes deanliness, and will not readily down the feet. Let the outer edge of 
imbibe dirt Its continually growing the heel first touch the ground, and the 
tne by man* accordingly, is benefidiu sole of the foot bear and project the 
in many ways. Grace and beauty even weight of the body. The length of step 
oweeomething to sUk. is to be detsrmmed by the length of 

■ AD ULTERATED CATENNE limb. Efforts at taking l<mg steps, 
FE^nraiR^fiverytbmg you take in* at out* of proportion to the power of 
the mouth aln(|Ost, saving the pure motion, are always ungraceful. Beokon- 
elemont, water, is adulterated. The ing from heel to heel, or toe to toe, the 
JIfiMeet gives the following results of an length of a military ste^ at drill march 
analysis of twenty-eight samples of is i&rfy inches, which is considerably 
cayenne pepper, regaiding which you more than tiie length of ordinary steps 
write, obtained at different shops : ^ in walking. The length of step at a 
**Thatoubof the twenty-eight samples moderate paqp of a man five feet nine 
of cayenne pepper subjectei^ to analysis, inohes high is usually twenty-four 
twenty-four were adulterated. That ineheS; and this will be found a con- 
out of the above number, four only were venient length to acquire the habit of 
genuine. That out ofi the twenty-four using. The motion of the arms too and 
adulterated samples, twenty-two con- foo. In cadence with the movements of 
tained mineral colouring matter. That the legs, greatly hel^s the locomotion, 
red-lead, often in large and poisonous and is adtrantagoous in exercising the 
quantities, was present in thirteen earn- muscles of the shoulders, and eximnd- 
pies. That Yenotian red, red qchre, ing the chest. The motions of thu 
brick-duet, * or some other analogous arms, howeyer,Bb<mld be on a moderate 
ferruginous earths, were contained in scalp, the bands not swinging through 
seven samples. That cinnibar, ver- a neater space than eight or nine 
milion, or sulphuret of mercury, was inches, beforo and behind the leg. The 
detect^ in onp sample. *Thab ^ sam- practioe of working forward the shoul- 
ples consisted of ground rice, turmeric ders and swii^ng the arms at a greati^ 
and cayenne, coloured with redfiead, or rate is most ocnous. It may be added, 
a ^ ferruginous earth. That six con- that the art of oomporting the bonds, 
tained salt, frequently bombiifed with keeping them down, or fi^m meddling 
rice and red ferrqginous earth, or red with the person, is one veiy neoessary 
lea^ That one of the samples wa^f in polite behaviour, and should be Ofi- 
adulforated with a quantity of the husk qulred by all young persons, before bud 
of white mustard-seed. That 4wo (^ii- habits are confirmed, 
tained rice only, coloured with red lead LONGEVITY OF QUAKERS* 

or a ferruf^fnous earth.— AJppiure -^The reasons are obvious enough. 

I Within: “AdvlUratiom.”) Quakers are temperate and prudent, ore 

THE NIGHTInGALE. 1 — ^Tbis seldom in a hurry, and never in a pse- 
fau*d arrives in England aonowlMre sbn. Quakers^ m the very midst of tbw 
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week's business (on Wednesday morn- 
ing) retire from the world, and spend 
an hour or two in silent meditation at 
the meeting house. Quakers are dili- 1 
gent; they belp^one another, and thp< 
fear of want does not corrode their 
minds. The Journey of life to them is 
a walk of*pciaceful meditation. They 
neither suffer nor enjoy intensity ; but 

f reserve a compose^ demeanour always. 

B it surprising their days should be 
long in the land ? 

BATHING. — ^Too much fatigue 
in the water weakens the strength and 
presence of mind necessary to avoid 
accidents. A person who is tired, and 
remains thcfre without ^motion, soon 
becomes week and chilly. As soon as 
he feels fatigued, chill, or numbed, he 
should quit the water, and diy and dress 
himself as quickly as possible. Fricftion, 
previous to dressing, drives the blood 
over every part of the body, creates an 
a^eable glow, and strengthens the 
joints and muscles. 

PREiSERVATION OP HEALTH. 
—Our correspondent should refer to 
the various rules wo have given in the 
Enquire Within on this important sub- 
ject. Sir William Paulett, who died in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the age 
ef niuoty-scven, gave the following 
answer to a person who had inquired 
how he had preserved his health : 

**Lato Hupping 1 forbear : ^ 

Wine and excewei 1 fonwear : 

My nock and foot 1 keep IVom cold: 

No nmrvel then, though I be old: 

I am a willow, not an oak ; 

1 bond, but never hurt with atrohe.** 

PRESERVATION OP THE 
TEETH AND GUMS.-The teeth are 
bones, thinly coreied over with a fine 
enamel, and this enamel is more or less 
substantial in different persons. When- 
ever this enamel is worn through by too 
coarse a powder, or too frequently 
cleaning the teeth, or eaten through by* 
a scorbutic humour in the gums, the 
tooth cannot rennain long sound, any 
moiw thau u nibci't-komol can, when it 
has been ponetmU d by a worm, c The 
teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned, but 
^with great precaution ; for, if you wear 
the enamel off faster by cleaning the 


outside than nature supplibs it withii^ 
your teeth will suffegr mbre by this 
method than perhaps by a total neglect. 

GLASS AND CROCKERY— 
Crockery and glass, to be used for hold- 
ing hot water, best seasoned by 
bmling them, by putting the articles in 
a saucepan of cold water over the fire, 
and letting the water just boil; the 
saucepan should then be removed, and 
the articles should be allowed to remain 
in it tUl the water is cold. Some kind 
of pottery is best seasoned by soaking 
in cold water. Choose thin rather than 
thick glasses, as the thin glass is less 
likely to be broken by boiling water 
than that which is thimeor, icm thin 
glass allows the heat to pass through it 
in least time. The safest plan ns to 
pour boiling watdr very slowly iuto cold 

g lasses. As boiling wafer uften 
reak cold glass, so ^ cold liquid will 
break hot glara ; thus wine, if poured 
into decanters that have been pla<;pd 
before the fire, will frequently break 
them. Glass dishes and stands made 
in moulds are much cheaper tlian 
others, and they have a good appear- 
ance, if notplac^ near cut glass. Lamp 
glasses are often cracked by the flame 
being too high when they are first 
placed round ilM; the only method of 
preventing which is to lower the flame 
before the glass is put on the lamp, 
and to raise the flame gradually us the 
glass heats. 

, POLISH FOR DINING TA- 
BLES — Is to rub them with Gold<drawn 
linseed oil, thus : Put a little in the 
middle of a table, and then with a piece 
of linen (never use woollen) cloth rub it 
wdl all over\he table ; then take ano- 
ther piece of linen and rub it for teu 
minutSs ; then rub it till quite dry W'itli 
another doth. This must be done every 
day fo^ some months, when you wiU 
find your mahogany acquire a perma- 
I sent and beautiful lusti'e, unattainable 
I hy any other means, and equal to the 
I fijaest Brench polish ; and if the table is 
I covered with the table-cloth onl}', the 
I hottest dishes w'ill make &o impression 
I apo9it; and when once this polish is 
j produced, it will only require dry i-ub- 
I ux^with a linen doth for about ten 
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minutes, twipe a-week, to preserve it in 
the highest perfection; which never 
fails to please your* employers ; and 
remember, that to please others is 
always the surest way profit yourself. 
If the appearance must be more imme- 
diately pi^uced, take some furniture 
paste. 

IMITATION CORAL.— An in- 
genious person con make up with arti- 
ficial coral a great variety of useful and 
ornamental articles, such as work-bas- 
kets, liqueur bottle-stands, card-racks, 
candle ornaments, Ac., all of which have 
a novelty in appearance, and are at the 
same time vei|r pretty. To prepare this 
coral, Procure small branches or shrubs, 
peel the bark off, and dry them ; they 
are to* be dipped in malted red sealing- 
*w ^ : tr^ev eiw* quarter of a pound of 
which should be added, prior to the 
melting, one ounce of bees’-wax, which 
will render the mixture, when cold, less 
brittle than sealing-wax by itself. Twigs 
of the black thorn are the best kind df 
wood to employ for this purpose. Small 
articles should bo fashioned before they 
are dipped, but larger ones require the 
twigs to be dipped firet. After they are 
finished, they should be held before a 
gentle fire, turning them round till they 
arc perfectly covered nftd smooth. 

FLORAL SPECIMENS.— The mode 
of preaemng leaves is simple. Take | 
two leaves of every kind you wish to 
keep ; lay them inside of a sheet of 
blotting papqr, place them under a con- 
siderable pressura, and let them remain 
during the night. Open them the next 
morning, remove them to a dry part of 
the paper, and press them^again for the 
same space of time. They may then j 
be placed in the book intended Jor the 
purpose, aud fastened down with a little 
gum, with the altemate^ sides iumed 
out, aud the name written, with such 
other observations os the artist may 
think proper. 

WEAK EYES.-The following 
directions will be of service oifr 
readers geneifully: — 1. N^er sit for 
any length of time in absolute glbom, 
or exposed to a blaze of light, and I 
then remove to an opposite extreme. ’ 
2. Avoid reading a veiy small print. | 


8. Never read by twilight, nor by fire- 
light, nor, if the eyes are disordered, by 
eaudle-lighti 4. Do not permit the oyo 
to dwell on glaring objects, iiarticularly 
*QQ first awal^g in a morning. 5. Long 
sighted persons should accustom them 
selves to read with rather less light, and 
somewhat nearer to their eyes, than is 
naturally agreeable, while the shori- 
sighted should habituate themselves to 
with the book as far off as possible. 
6. Nothing preserves the sight longer 
than a moderate degree of light ; too 
little ttrains the eyes, and too great a 
c^nHty dazzles and infiames them. 7. 
Do not wear other apectaclea than your 
own, to which srour eyes have accommo- 
dated themselves. 

MOURNING.— It was different 
in different countries. Among the an> 
oien&, mourning was expressed by 
various signs: tearing their clothes, 
wearing sackcloth, laying aside ensigns 
of honour; thus Plutarch, fropi the 
time of his leaving the city with Pom- 
pey, neither shaved his head, nor, os 
usual, : wore the crown or garland. 
Amongst the Romans, a year of mourn- 
ing was ordained by Jaw, for women 
who had lost their husbands. The 
colours of the dress or habit worn to 
signify grief vary in different countries. 
In Europe, tlio ordinary colour for 
mouraing is black, which, being the 
privation oIli{^t> is supposed to dcnotxi 
the termination of life. In China it is 
white, the emblem of purity, which 
colour was the mouiming of the ancient 
Spartan and Roman ladies. In Egypt 
it is yellow, which, representing tliu 
colour of leaves when they fall, and 
flowers when they fade, signifies that 
death is the end of *ali human hopes. 
In Ethiopia brown, which denotes the 
earth to which all the dead return. In 
Turkey blue, which is an emblem of 
,the happiness which it is hoped the de- 
ceased enjoys. Kings and cardinals 
mourn in purple or violet, which is su im- 
posed to express the combiuatiun of 
sorrow and hope. The ou-stom of 
mouAing fqr the dead in shrieks aud 
bowlings is of great antiquity, and pre- 
vails almost universally among tlie 
followers of Mahomet. 
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PEA-LEAF SOUP.— From what 
has been stated in your pages (see p. 
56), we have been induoe^to try this.* 
Our first and second attempja did not 
come up to our ezpeotations. The second* 
was howeveran improvement on the fii'st 
BO far as colour and j^vour were oon- 
osmed; toe only dendenoy was sub- 
stance, and that 1 am hat^y to say we 
successfully obtained in the third at- 
tempt At the suggestion of a first-rate 
cook we boiled a small quanlity of a 
blue variety of pea (the Prussian blue), 
put them through the tammy, •muced 
the two well together, and the pea soup 
for colour, flavour, and body could not 
be surpassed even by nudsummer pro- 
ductions. A quantity sumoient to serve 
a party of 14 can be raised at the ex- 
pense (labour and space included) of 
&om 22s. to 2s. 6d. One quart of the 
strong growing varieties is enough for 
sowing, and a half of pint of Pr^ian 
blue or any other blue variety of peas to 
boil separately. Mint ought not to be 
vaed ; the less artificial it is the better. 
— Pea Oreen, fferefordthire, 

JOHN GILPIN— There is at 
present a discussion being carried on 
m some of your contemporaries as to 
whether the stoiy of John Gilpin, ^*of 
credit and renown,” was an entirely 
fictitious romance or whether Cowper 
founded his poem upon an event in the 
life of a red penonage. in making 
some researches in the Oentlmaa*8 
Magaaintt 1 think, about a week ago, I 
came accidentally upon a notice to this 

effect : — “ Died this day, at , Mr. 

^ celebrated for his indifferent 

horsemanship, under the namo of John 
Gilpin.” The notice, to the beat of my 
memory, was about twelve lines in* 
length. I have since vainly endeavoured 
to find the possago. Had I been aware 
of the controversy now pending, I 
ahould oertomly have made a note of it 
at the time. Of this much, however, I ' 
am cerUuu, that the abort memoir 
alluded to distinctly affirmed and esta- 
blished (i. £., os far as it was trust- 
worthy) the fact that the celebrated 
John Gilpin was a liUtoiio ^trsonage. 
As I cannot find the passage in the In- 
dex of the Magasine under 


Gilpin, I conclude that Gilpin was not 
the real name, but only th*e appellation 
which Cowper assfimed for the occasion. 
— 1 am, Ac., JosKPS B. M^Caul. Li- 
brajj, British Museum. 

[The foregoing was addressed to the 
editor of the Ammasvm, and published 
by him. The notice of the death of the 
reputed ''Johnny Gilpin" vrili be found 
I atp, 60 of the "Journey."] 

TO PAINT THE GLASSES OP 
MAGIC LANTERNS.— Draw on a 
piqwr the aulyeet you desire to paint. 
Lay it on a tu>le or any flat auriace, 
and place the glass over it ; then draw 
the outlines with a veiy^e pencil in 
vamiBh mixed with blade paixft, and, 
when dry, fill up the other parts in their 
proper colourg. Transparent dolour 
must be used for this purp ose. aucK Its * 
carmine, lake, Prussian bluJ, verSSgris, 
sulphate of iron, tincture of Brazil wood, 
gamboge, Ac., and these must be tem- 
pered by a strong white varnish, to pre- 
vent their peeling off. Then shade 
them with black or with bistre, mixed 
with the same varnish. 

TO CLEAN MOREEN CUR- 
TINS. — ^Having removed the dustand 
(dinging dirt as much as possible with a 
brush, 1^ the curtain on a large table, 
^>rink)e on it a*^ little bran, and rub it 
round with a piece of clean flannel; 
when the bran and flannel beoomo 
soiled, use fresh, and continue rubbing 
till the moreen looks bright, whicih it 
wilLdo in a short time. 

EFFECTS OF FASHIONABLE 
BONNETS.^ — An eminent medical 
.gentleman in London, writing to a 
friend in Bmtol, says:— "I have to 
I lament the great increase, among the 
I female^ part of my practice, of tic 
doloureux in the forehead, loss uf 
sight, and gxi^t suffering in the ear, 
induced, I firmly believe, from the 
-present absurd fashion of wearing bon- 
nets on the neck, instead of the head. 
During the post month 1 have been in 
attenci^ce upon two young ladies with 
the tio-doloiureux in the ^oreheatl, and 
seveoal others with similar com]>laintB 
It is high time that the frivolous bonnet 
of the present day should be deme away 
with." 
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GARDENING FOR APRIL. 

Thb Floweb’ Gaedek. — Lot the 
principal sowing of hardy annuals be 
made iinmcdiatdy. The ground being 
dry, let the surface iK) neatly rolced ; 
then divide it into beds forty inches 
nude, and with the back of a rake turn 
the earth, to the depth of an inch, off 
from the surface* of the bed into the 
alley; then let the seeds be carefully 
scattered on the surface, each sort 
separated, and then with the teeth of 
the rake draw the earth that was turned 
off the bed evenly over them. 

Camatim* and Ticoitu . — Pot them in 
No. 8 ^r No.al2 sized pots; put two 
inches of crockR at the bottom; then a 
quantity of mould, got ready in Feb- 
ruary, and turned over we^y since. 

intS shelti^ed place, and be 
carefully looked after. All those that 
cannot be potted fdl* blooming should be 
planted in good rich soil. * 

Tansieti. — Stir the earth between 
them; top-dress with cow-dung well 
decomposed; water freely; sha^ tlm 
opening bloom from the scorching rays 
of the sun ; bed out any that ore in pots 
and want growing; out of doors. 

require heat to bloom them 
in perfection ; they may^ho grown the 
greater part of their time in a hotbed^ 
but when they shoot up for dowering 
they require six feet of height, and 
nothing but a worm house will do. 

Jjakiiaa . — Now put the general stock 
of old roots tp w'ork, if you have ifot 
done it before. If you are only going 
to divide the roots, cut a piece of rout 
to every eye, and pot them to grow 
slowly till planting time, ^ow dahlia 
seed m wide-mouthed |)ot8, in a bot-bed. 

Tuhps . — Use more diligence than«vcT 
to keep them iiom frost; os they ad- 
vance they are more suaceptible of 
check, and consequent injury to the 
bloom. 

Sanunctiluaes. — Stir the earth be- 
tween them, and break it «mall;^closc| 
it carefully about the roots, and watei 
freely. . . I 

Take cuttings of all the ordinAy 
clump and laum plants, unless you 
struck them in the aptumn. 


lotted plants lAould be cleared of 
their dead leaves, the surface mould 
aemoved, andl he fresh earthed-up wi& 
good rich compost ; and when the pots 
trp very full of roots Jthey should be 
exchanged for pots of larger size. 

Annuals of the piore hardy ]iind may 
be sown in the borders. Tender annuals 
may be sown on a slight hotbed. 
Hardy ones, which huve been wintered 
in frames, may bo planted out towards 
the end of the mont^ where they are to 
blodm. » 

Bollfmthusis should have abundance 
of water ; and any in the beds required 
for exhibition should not be potted up 
without first 8oq)ung the ground as for 
as their roots go, and a large wet hall 
will come up with the roots, cosily 
transferred to a proper sized pot ; they 
should be taken up the day of show, 
and not before. Prick out seedUngs as 
soon as they are largo enough. 

Auriculas are now rising for bloom 
fiut. If the pips in a truss are crowding 
each other, toko out some of the smallest 
and weakest, leaving about eight to 
perfect themselves; when they show 
colour they must be removed to a shady 
situation, covered with hand-glasses, 
and shaded from the sun. Keep the 
I pips from touching each other, by tuck- 
ing soft moss or cotton lint between tho 
footstalks, that they may have room to 
open well, fiow seed. 

Chryianthemums must he constantly 
shiited, and the ends of the roots taken 
out when they get three inches long. 

Biennials and perennials must bo 
planted hut where they are to flower, 
and seeds of all the sorts be sown. 

Hyacinths in flower should be shaded 
and protected fr-om sun and rain ; it will 
greatly prolong thdir period of blo<iin. 

Kitoabv Gabdbn’. — Sea-A-ale. Sow 
the sen in a small bed, and ctjver on 
inch ; refresh with water when it gets 
too dry. 

Bhubarb . — If you raise this from seed, 
now is the time to sow it, in rich strong 
*->oil. 

Sadisms . — Continue to sow if you 
require them for use. The turnip 
kind will do well now. Protect as be- 
fore. 
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Savoys^ brocoli^ Scotch kale, and 
BrusHch sprouts should be sown this 
month, about the middle, if ^he weather, 
suit; let the bed be well dug and 
dressed for them. , ^ 

Serbs of all descriptions should be 
slipped or parted, and planted to make 
fresh beds; Sow parsley if not already 
fiown. 

JPeas should be s^wn once a month, or 
even twice, according to the consump- 
tion ; use sumo of the large sorts. 

Onions. — Sow the main orpp. Let the 
ground be well dunged and dug, and 
sow as before. 

Lettuce. — Sow more lettuce, and plant 
out any that are largo enough. 

Beans also, if required, should be 
sown again, as soon as the last sowing 
has TOt the second pair of loaves open. 
Earth up those that ore growing. • 

Turnips. — Sow a few, and then thin 
out, 08 soon as they have two rough 
leaves, leaving them six inches apart. 

Carrots. — Bow a few more, as last 
month, early horn kinds. 

Cucumbers. — Look well to the heat of 
the bods, and attend to lining them with 
hot stable dung when they decline; 
regulate the shoots of the plants as they 
grow, and do not let any plant have 
more than three fhiit swelling at 
once. 

Kidney Beans. — Sow in rows two feet 
apart', and the seeds four knehes from 
each oilier. ^ 

Scarlet rmners may bo sown in a 
patch for planting out, or in the rows 
where they are to grow. 

Spinach . — Sow as before ; hoe, weed, 
and thin that already up, leaving it six I 
inches apart. I 

Cabbages. — Plapt out any that are 
strong enoug:h. Thin those on the seed- 
beds, and prick them out to strengthen. 
Sow again for a succession, for it is a 
useful crop. 

' CauUJlowers. — Plant out, in good 
ground, some of the plants kept over 
^e winter, and give plenty of air to 
those under glasses. 

Barsntps. — Sow in a patch for^ plant- 
ing out, or broadcast, to thin out ; the 
former answers very well. 

Vegetable Marrow* — Sow in heat; a 


few plants will suffice, therefore half a 
dozen seeds will do. ^ • 

Hoeing and thinsiing crops, weeding, 
planting out greens tliat ore large 
enough, Ac., go on as usual. 


A FEW PACTS ABOUT PARAF- 
FINE. 

Of the many uses to which petroleum 
and its derivatives are applied, that of 
illuminating is the most imporiant, and 
the process of refining it is extremely 
simple. The crude rock oil, as it is fre- 
quently called, is put into a large iron 
retort, connected w'ith a number gt iron 
pipes, surrounded with cold water, to 
form a condenser. Heat is then applied 
to the bottom of the ^tort, when ui , 
ligbt-colourcd liquid of d st fj iq ^tij tfur 
soon after flows otf from the open ex- 
tremity of the pipes or condenser. Tliis 
first product is naphtha, and is very in- 
flammable and highly explosive. Affcr 
the naphtha has l^en expelled, the 
heavier or burning oil passes over. 
Steam is now forced into the retort, and 
the thick, heavy oil used so extensively 
for lubricating railway carriage wheels 
and machinery is slowly driven over, 
leaving in the iTctort a black oily sab- 
stance, sometimes used as a grease, and 
a dork compact moss employed as a 
fuel. 

If the naphtha, however, is again dis- 
tillj2,d, it is separated into a very valuable 
article, called benzole, for it dissolves 
jfat, resin, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 

I and many other substances. If a stream 
of air is driven through benzole, the 
air becomes *80 inflammable, that when 
lighted it bums with a brilliancy exceed- 
ing that of ga.s. The burning oil for 
the lamp is at first of a deep yellow- 
colours to pil. ify it and render it colour- 
less it is placed in leaden cisterns, first 
treated with sulphuric acid, theu with 
soda lye, and finally shaken up with 
yrater.« The heavy lubricating oil mixed 
with grease is in immense demand by 
engineers. ^Thc black oily residue is the 
:oufce from whence are derived the 
beautiful colours of mauve, magenta, 
rosalinc, &c. 
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« THAT IvAZY FELLOW." 

We never read anydiing more likely to | 
Btir up the energies of the dormant 
than the story we are now about to< 
give. It’s just the tlliDg we would put 
into the hands of a dull boy, if we had 
a lazy one. Or we might get its spirit 
by heart, and act the part of the bust* 
ling doctor. This story was first 
printed in an American magazine, and ; 
afterwards reprinted in an English 
periodical, some years ago. But it can- 
not now be found anywhere in a eon- 
venient form. We therefore give 
with little alteration ot abridgement. 
If the read^ knows a “ lany fellow,” 
whom it is desired to wake into the 
energies of life, send to him this number 
of tho“'Journ%y,” putti^a brood ink 
nftttrviSRfcr * That Lo^F^ow.” He’ll 
be sure to rea^ it, aim n it doesA’t 
rouse him, he must be worse than 
T^eophilus Briggs I 

1 am sorry I have undertaken to say 
anything about Theophilus. Kot that 
1 am afraid he will read this, and attack 
me with a stick. No danger. Theo- 
philus never opens a magazine — rarely 
ever opens a newspaper, and when he 
does he only reads the anecdotes. 
Besides, I don’t intemi to name where 
he lives. There is no danger. Even if 
the bookseller raads the Con^nion, 
and sends for Theophilus and shows it 
to him, and urges him *' not to stand 
it,” he is too lazy to get angry ; 0 $ if it 
does, he is*far too lazy to attack any 
one. 

No ! the reason I am sony I under- 
took to say anything about him, is 
because there is so vefy little I can 
posribly say. There is no use in at- 
tempting to say anything abfiut his 
fathfi'. It is true he kept shop, and 
sold marble 4 to me wh^n, I wds a boy, 
and w as in the militia. # have rack^ 
my m emory, and cannot recollect any-* 
thing concerning him except that he 
sold tape, and nails, and calicopover his 
little' counter, as far back as I can re 
member, wAhout one single izipidcui 
which I can possibly dress up into on 
ii teresting nanution. 

As to Mrs. Briggs, she was simply, 
•olely, and only Mrs. Briggs, and that 


is literally all I, or anybody else, ever 
knew ah^ut her. She made a new 
bonnet and two new calico dresses for 
herself every year, made and mended 
\he clothes of Mr. Briggs and Theo- 
philu^ ground the coffee, baked the 
biscuits, and occasionally * the cakes, 
helped a neighbour to work, suckled 
Theophilus when^ he was a baby, 
thrashed him when he was a boy, and 
knoificed upon the partition (Mr. 

M s family lived in the back part of 
p), when dinner was I'cady. Love 
and mariiage are always interesting, and 
if I knew anything about theirs I would 
relafe it, even if 1 had to odd a little 
fiction in the way of an opposing father, 
or a wonderful rescue of Mrs. Briggs, 
that was to bo, by Mr. Briggs from 
Boxfle mad dog or runaway horse, or 
something or other. But nobody ever 
knew or said anything about their inar- 
I riage. I suppose they went to school 
together, and grew up together, and got 
manied together, so much as a matter 
of course as not to ezoito any stir at all 
in Pikesvillo^^es, I will call our town 
by that name, for there is no use 
wounding, or running the risk of wound- 
ing, Theophilus’s feelings. 

Much more has now been said about 
Mr. and Mrs. Brigj^ than I thought 
could possibly be said ; so I fed encou- 
raged to^ on and speak about their 
only son, 

I might have described the death and 
quiet funeral of his father, and how his 
mother followed 'his father to the little 
graveyard just three months after that 
funeral. But I forbear. Easy, un- 
offending, kind-hearted in theh- lives, 
they sleep peacefully*together. If they 
did and said nothing else during their 
lives, they, at least, injured no one, and 
it is a vast deal better the world should 
be ^opled with suoh people, than with 
active, but wrangling and hard-hearted 
couples. 

1 want to dwell on the loveable quali- 
ties of Mrs. Briggs as a mother— for 
the«e is something to me actually hrdy 
in the character of a mother, apart from 
all other qualities of the female. Yet I 
cennot consdentioualy do it in her case. 
True, sl^ suckled Tl^philus and Ltt« 
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einda his sister, and dapped them when 
they cried, and g|ave them fgihM whexv 
fihey stopped crying, and nursed them 
when they had eaten too much oake,« 
or had the hooping-cough. All this u 
true, but it is ouly what the mere ani- 
mal mother has instin6t to do. At this 
moment, you might ask Theophilus or 
Lucinda, and they could not tell one 
■ingle thing done oy their mother to 
improve their miuds, or waken their 
immortal souls to the knowledge of im- 
mortality. • 

She did teach Lucinda a peouliarway 
of preparing peaches, so that they an-' 
Bwered either for preserves or pi^es, 
having a remarkable h&lf-swefl^ half- 
sour teste, but 1 believe this is all, ex- 
cept^ of course, that Lucinda learned 
from her how to cutout, and sew,* and 
out candle-papers. This was all she re- 
ceived from her mother beyond her 
mere existenoe. 

Theophilus had his father's fat figure, 
fed Imr, and every-day sort of face, 
inherited his father’s little shop, bis 
father’s liabits of opeifing the shutters 
late in the morning, breakfasting lata in 
the back room, sitting on a tea-chest in 
front of the door, or by the little stove 
in the shop, as it happened to be sum- 
mer or winter, all day cutting a stick, or 
chatting with somebody. If a custo- 
mer came in, he rose Blowly,1ilBBped his 
pocket-kniie by shutting it against his 
thigh, slipped it in his pocket, went 
round the counter, weighed the sugar 
wanted, or measur^* off the gingham, 
just like a man who had plenty of time 
to do it in. 

Lucinda inherited her mother's realm 
in the baok-roonr, and kept up the rap- 
ping when dinner was ^eady, os it h^ 
been kept up for the last forty years by 
her mother. I always thou^t her su- 
perior to her mother. She was rather 
pretty, medium size, lively black ' 
red lips, rosy cheek, loving heart — only 
needed the mind within her to he 
lighted, to glow and sparkle, and be a 
lovely and fascinating girl. Appar^tly, 
however, the very same path lay before 
her as before her mother; — ^grinding 
coffee, baking tarts, making pickles, 
making garments, mending socuj^and 


combing her hair, seeqied to be literally 
and absolutely alt that lay before her 
through life, with some slight change as > 
to the maternal duties of nursing in 
OBse.die married.* 

From Monday till Saturday, eveiy day 
seemed to be a mere repetition of the 
preceding one. On Sunday they went 
to ohurdi regularly; but 1 do finnly 
believe that ^ey always returned with- 
out the increase of a single idea — at 
least, of any one strong enough to 
woken and move them on a higher 
course of thought, and feeling, and ac- 
tion. 

Hvazybody in the to'^ — there are 
about four hundred persons in Pikes- 
ville — ^liked Theophilus and l<ucinda 
well enough ; but the brother was r 
hardly ever mentioned, tnthUfR fllW Sd- 
jeotive lazy attached^ “ That lazy fel- 
low, Theophilus Briggs," was his usual 
designation. It xras only a few days 
ago, when I was attending on Mrs. Mil- 
son, — ^for 1 am a practising surgeon 
in PikesviUe, — that I overheard Mrs. 
Jones tell Mrs. Smithers, who had 
also dropped in to sit up with Mrs. 
Milson, that Mr. Briggs was heard to 
express himsdf more strongly in admi- 
ration of her — Mn. Smithers’— daughter 
Jane, than was altogether consistent 
with mere admiration. 

** Well, what then ?" said Mrs. Smithers 
— 1 thought rather tartly. 

" 5\^hy, nothing," replied Mrs. Jones, 

- except that Theophilus id old enough 
to marry." 

« Do you think Pd let my Jane many 
that Insy fellow, Theophilus Briggst" 
said Mrs. Sfiiithers, in a half-scream, 
loud enough to waken my patient. 

I oohld not stand it My surgery is 
right opposite Briggs’s shop, and 1 have 
seen so'^ery xffuoh of him sitting on his 
tea-ohest, that 1 felt myself to be more 
acquaint^ with him t^n anybody else. 

I am only going to stay a few months 
Iqpger dn PikesviUe, to ^n a little 
more reading and practice in my profes- 
sion, find then 1 intend goibg to a wider 
field ; and so 1 detemuned 1 would tifra 
the first opportunity to talk with my 
neighbour— see if I could not benefit 
him a little. 1 think it was the Men- 
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day after that that I did 8o. I had that 
morning oplbra^d f(St strahumus on 
Henry Milson's left eye — had rend hard 
upon the operation, both before and 
after it — ^had ridden oyer to Squire 
Smithers', and got Back— had drawn 
my dentist chair near the window to 
read a little more upon Mrs. Milson’s 
very delicate diagnosis, when 1 saw 
Tbeopbilus sitting as usual on the box 
opposite. No one was with him. I 
laid aside my book, went out, lodced 
the door, and went over, determined to 
spend the hour before the bell rang for 
supper, in talking to Theophilus. 

In order not to make too sudden an 
attackp I dre\f out my knife as 1 slowly 
sauntered over, took a seat by Theo< 
philus on the box, split off of it a splifi- 
ter to chip, and chatted a few minutes 
ab^U'b^LLlififwafm, beautiful weather we 
had. . 

'’There is something;'* aaid I, ’Mn 
tlys bright, blooming weather, that 
warms one through and through. It is 
like spending an hour with Jane 
Smithers to have an hour of such sun< 
shine.” 

My figure was not extravagant. I 
have been married two years, and, be< 
sides, Jane is so lovely and intelligent^ 
and warm-hearied, anddaughing a ghrl, 
that to call her embodied sunshine is a 
compliment to the sun, not to her f 

1 saw 1 had hit the nail on the head. 
Theophilus coloured, and looked up 
with more life in his eye than I^d 
ever seen before. 

“ Think so ?” said he. 

“I’ll tell you what it is,” said I, 
“ that girl is a prize. She deserves to 
marry a man. All her sdbshine would 
be lost on anything else.” 

“Don’t understand,” relied com- 
])aniou, rather earnestly. 

1 had no time to lose, Ar the Am was 
getting low — so 1 came right to the 
point Nothing but a hearty slap will 
waken a sleepy-headed man. 

“ Theophilus,” said 1 — and I glance^ 
at the well-formed head and open coun- 
tenance of iBe man, and*saw h^woa 
worth talking- to, notwithstanding his 
drooping shoulders and listless h^its. 
“Th/Mphilui^” said I, putting my hand 


on his shoulder, “I know you love Jiine: 
I know you won’t (pA her, unless you 
•change yeiy much in some things. I 
am going bo leave here in a short time, 
>and 1 want to have p plain talk with 
you before I go, because 1 like you. 
You won’t be ofifonded f* 

“No.” 

“ You have one grand foult It has 
wrapped itself all oijpund you like a boa- 
oonstriotor — ^whioh you saw in the show 
here last March. It is sliming you over 
with its saliva, and will swallow you up 
presently, before you know it.” 

“ What do you mean, Doctor 7* 

“Just exactly this: you are losy— 
daily becoming more so.” 

“Well, fiswt is, 1 believe I am, but I 
don’t see why 1 should slave myself. 
I make enough for me and Lucinda to 
]ive*on. And if I ever do marry” — 
here he coloured — “ I dare say some- 
tbing will turn up. Eyerytliing is 
cheap. 1 will have a plenty to live 
on.” 

Phidias cut a Venus out of the 
quarries in Mount Hybla Hero was a 
rougher, deader quarry, to get a perfect 
man out ot 

“ You were created by God f’ 

“ What a question ?” 

“ Well, He is working out some great 
plan in the millions that have trod, are 
treading, and will tread the earth. He 
don’t crefAe these millions by mUliorui, 
but individual by individual, giviug 
each man his peculiar duty in the world. 
He made you to do something — or Ho 
would 7iot have made you at oJl — there 
would have been no object in it." 

“ Very well.” 

“ You see, no man was created to be 
nothing and do nothhig. Every man 
has his own business, and it is bis duty 
to Qod to do all he can, to the utmost 
of his strength in that buriiness — for 
Qod as loudly commands you to be not 
'slothful in business, as 11c does not to 
steal, lie^ or mui-der.” 

“I see !” 

“ There are many diflhmnt sort^ ot 
bueinsea in this world. It is by d i vision 
ol labour that each is carried on ; just 
as in a large printing estabii;«iiinent.‘ 
one class of workmen have the sole 
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duty of preparing the paper ; another active too, if it was only not to set an 
the duty of setting the type ; another example of lasineas — ^ it Vas only to 
the duty of x>assing the she^ through i stir everybody aU around you into 
the press; another the duty of receiving greater enewyand enterprise by your 
them from the st^m*driven cylinders; 'example. Bkides, you ought to get 
another the duty of taking them, thus rich as fast as ydh can— if it was only 
completely printed, and folding them to increase your power of doing good.” 
for the po&t or for binding. You See, ''.Doing good ? Pshaw, you are 
by the energy of each class, and of each preaching 1 ” 

individual of each cl^s, the whole work " Yes, doing good. If you were rich 
moves with order and speed, acatteiing you could educate orphans, build asy> 
printed sheets over the rea^ng worid. lums and colleges. If you bad five 
Whether a man plough, or plrnd law, thousand pounds to spare, and the soul 
or act as legislator, or Bell goods, or to give it, you might build up a free 
doctor, it is only when a man throws school in this very town, which would 
his whole force into his peculiar busi* give all the children a good education, 
ness that he doeshis duty. Every blow and refine and improve fhe plate be< 
of Peter's hammer dqwn*y<^ii^^ in the yond anything you can think. If you,” 
blacksmith's shop, every piece of busi- continued I, " had spent those hours in 
ness you do, every visit I pay os a some biisiness which you have spent in • 
doctor, has a double object, you sle — lying ou this box doing *noL!fhii"',"jl&u 
individual profit and general improve- would be able to do it^ow — and would 
ment->at least it ought to have. Well, thus have made yourself a blessing to 
then, every wasted moment, eveiy half- the town for ever I ” , 

effort of any man, is just so much lost — My lazy friend here clasped his ever- 

lost to the man himself— -lost to the lasting knife and put it in his pocket, 
public. Every one of us has his busi- It was a good 6men. " Theophilus,” 
ness — eveiy man's work in that business said I, standing in front of hiin, “ con- 
has a certain value. Eveiy hour, then, aider, will you, my dear fellow, what a 
you waste on this box in lazy trifling, tremendous mass of work is upon all 
not only confirms you in , the disease of men now? The generation passing 
indolence, not only habituates your away is leavingnto us the world-wide 
mind to idle thought and talk — ^but business which has strained its efforts 
every such an hour is an actual and de- to the utmost. The cultivation of the 
libei-ate theft of just so mudh value as immense raw material consumed in the 
that hour spent in work would have ten thousand manufactories of tho 
yielded — a theft from your own fortune, worVl» is passing from their hard hands 
ThoophUus, and a theft from the pub- into ours. The machinery^of these ten 
lie.” thousand manufactories has to be kept 

"Every man has his place, Doctor, up in uninterrupted speed. The innu- 
Mine is a mighty little one. Not much merable roads and vessels by which the 
to be done in it I ” commerce of the world is carried 

" Yos, but do ‘you do with all your through it ; the million inventions by 
might aU you can possibly do in it?” which *cities are lighted with gas, by 
" Why, no ; I might do a great deal which thought is fluhed op lightning 
more business if I would, but I do aroundUhe woVld, by which all surgery 
enough to make a living; that’s all 1 is performed without pain— pshaw i you 
want.” know all the thousand new inventions, 

^ ''Ah, but what do you mean by a from a new plough to a new telescope — 
living t The living a rational man aU these have to be kept up in full 
ought to live, is not only to have plenty use.” 
of food and clothing, but plenty of " l^t, Doctor — " " 

books and papera for the living of his "Wait a moment I— our Government 
nund — pictures and statuary too, where has to be kept up, too, iu all its 
It can be afforded. You ought to ^ branch— made to do more and mora 
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for its own gitizons — more and more for each of his shoulders, and looked him 
the freedom of the old world. What a steadily in the eyes, while I continued, 
vast amount of le^lating has to be ' with all 4he earnestness 1 was capable 
done ! and what a vast deal of voting ; of — " Theophilus, in that head of yours 
and of reading, and thought, that the* there sleeps a mind .which you might 
voting may be intelligent and good I waken to think and will, in such a way 
The vast system of education, too, has as to make yo^ a blessing,to yourself 
to be kept up. All the thousands of and everybody. In that breast of yours 
schools and colleges have to be kept there slumbers a heart, which might be 
supplied with able teachers.** roused to such a Inve to God and man, 

** Don’t know what you mean.** as would warm you and all around you 

** I moan that our generation inherits through and through I You might do 
the work of the six thousand years so much more ; you might be so much 
since creation — ^has to keep it up in full happier if you only would. I hate to 
vigour. Besides, millions of acres more see you live on in such idleness. _Why, 
have to be ||rought under cultivation. 1 would almost as soon see you lying in 
Thoiftands of manufactories mors have the gutter tl\pre, in the mud, all the 
to be established. Thousands of new time. Why, man, you are a living 
steamships have to be built. Thousands corpse t There is almost as little stir 
on thous|pd\0f miles of inroads and about you— you do almost as little in 
t^^aphs have to bo added to those the*town, as if you were in the grave* 
now ill use.’* • ynrd, instead of your shop. This tea* 

“Plenty of work to do. I’ll acknow* chest is jour cofiftn ; you are just as 
Isdgc." useless, sitting idle on it^ as if you were 

“That’s not all; all the thousand lying dead tn it** 
new evils of this new age have to be “I believe you are half righl^ 
held down and strangled. Intemper* Doetor.** 

anco has to be banishod ; quackery in "I am vihoU right. Just look at it. 
science and politics has to bo unmasked If you were only to devote every hour 
and killed. The world, my dear fellow, to doing something— enlarging your 
has a vast deal to do, and a vast deid of business, or improving your mind by 
evil to bo kept from dbing/* readings or doing something or other, 

“But I haven’t to do all this ! ** it doesn’t matter what, so that it be 

“ Very tiuo ; but suppose everybody sometftwijjr/— the habit of activity would 
was to sit on his tea-chest and say the grow upbn you ; your businoBS and 
same ; would anything be done then ? *’ your money would increase ; your mind 
My lazy friend put an almond in his would act more the more you used it ; 
moutli, ana slowly cracked 1^ as he your heart would warm ; you would ha 
meditated my question. a new man. You would feel like a 

“Theophilus,” continued I, hoping healthy man after a biiik walk on a 
the glacier of his mind i^os slowly de- cold bright morning— cheerful, hearty, 
taching itself under the warmth of my happy. You would enjoy your very 
eloquence, and was about to giove. — meals more. JYou'iirould bo far more 
“ Theophilus,” said I, “tell me; what respected. You would become, at 
have you done since yoi^ hither died ? ” least, very well oflf. You would be able 
** Well, I have sold good^ ana chatted fo marry Jane ; for I believe she loves 
with the neighbours, and— end gone to^ you in spite of your present laziness, 
church on Sunday, and — and — and though she would have the sense never 
that’s all, I believe 1 ” to marry you, even if her mother would 

** Except eating your meals Cud sleep- let her, while you are what you have 
ing, and sitting out herg in the sun, been all along. You could build up a 
without a bit more real thought than bright and happy home. You could 
occupies a bullfrog squatted on a log. hope to bo elected to any office almost, 
You said you wouldn^t get angry, you in the land. You see, a broad and in* 
know,” said I ; and 1 lud onemuid on definite coursoof usefulness, andhononr. 
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and happiness is before you, if you will 
only w^en out of the mud of your 
sloth, an4 thmk, and act, and^ire i ** 

Theophilus had risen from the box, 
and stood before. me really awakened.. 
That picture of Jane and housekeeping 
touched him. 

**Tou may be as happy and as ^o< 
•Mrous us you please, being actiye. 
Ton will sink lovsei* and lower into 
brutal sloth, by being^just as you are. 
Tou ain't tliirty years old, TheophUus,” 
continued 1 : ** if now, in the spring and 
heat of young blood, you are soMasy, 
what on earth will you be when you get 
older? What on earth but a po<»^ 
miserable, idling, drivelling, chattering, 
good-for-nothing old bachelor, rotting 
Wore you are dead ; your soul dwindled 
and de^ within you, like the kernel of 
a frost-bitten peach ? " 

** Strikes me, you talk plain enough, 
doctor ? ” 

** Have to shout when one talks to 
the deaf t have to cut and slash when 
the limb is mortified; have to apply 
mustard pJostor whore we want action 
to follow, 

** Well, doctor, what would you have 
me to do?** 

Do ? Why, spHt this tesrohest into 
kitchen wood ; rise two hours earlier to- 
morrow morning ; subscribe this even- 
ing for a good newspaper and a maga- 
zine ; clean out your shop, and paint it, 
and fill it with goods, and advertise. 
When you do talk, and when other 
people talk with you, talk yourself, and 
make them talk about something. When 
you go to ohuroh, listen to eveiy word 
sung, or prayed, or preached, if it be 
only for the sake of keeping your mind 
busy. Ton are in ^a copiatose state — 
stir about with all your might, or your 
lethargy will become fixed.” 

Hero the ball rung for supper, and I 
arose. 

"Much obliged for yoiur vbit, doctor; 
believe I'll take your mustard and 
medioioe —don’t know — TU see.” 

" Shall, if I can make him I ” said 
laminda, who had been sittinff neapths 
door inside, listening, witn feimde 
curiosity, to our talk, but keeping un- 
seen and still. As she spoke, we came 


to the door. Her eyes were really 
awake, her chedc pushed, and 1 knew 
‘my visit bed not been lost, at least, 
^upott her. I could see the Venus start- 
ing out from the lilock I 

"Good bye, doctor,” said both, as 
the^ shook me warmly by the hand, 
which was tmneoeasory, as I was not 
going to be absent from town. 1 an- 
swered cordiedly, and walked slowly 
away. The sun was just down. “Rose 
at four,” murmured I, recalling the 
events of the day ; " read two hours ; 
did that etrahitmut case ; rode over to 
Squire Smithers* ; read up Mrs. Milson's 
ease; had a talk vnth thahlazy f^low, 
Theophilus. Put that down in note- 
book among my ' Cases in Pikesvjlle,' 
os ^Case of Mei^l Catalepsy;' writq 
out treatmwt— Tro/cA JS^ecis.^ 

CoBBKTfs Opinion* op Women — 
Women, so amiable in themselves, are 
never so amiable as when they are us#- 
ful; and as for beauty, though men 
may fall in lovewith girls at play, there 
is nothing to make them stand to their 
love nke seeing them at work. 

"Ah, Sambo,” said a sick planter to 
his attendant nigger, I fear I’m going, 
and I’ve a long Journey before me.'* 
"Neber mind, massa,” was the en- 
couraging answer, " it’s all down hill.” 

Tai Aet or Convebsation is the 
of the &ie arte ; it is not the art 
of saying much, but of saying well. 
Ther^are preaching men who talk, but 
listen not ; or who speechify in private ; 
or gossippin^ men, who think little, and 
are never swl, and yet they ore not 
oonvendble men. The real art of con- 
versation consists, not only in express- 
ing yoqr own thouglits freely, but in 
drawing out by encouragement the 
thought^ of <^h^rs. Tou never be 
lifted for long-talkiug, by anybody ; but 
you are sure to be liked if, by your 
talking, you encourage and stimulate 
others to think and t^k in response to 
your thoughts. The art is a natural 
gift in the mein. It is not only a gift 
of mind but also of temper. It requires 
condescension, indulgence, patience, and 
many, other moral accomplislUnents, re- 
finement as well as power. 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOVERT ALL 
ROUND* OUR HOUSE. 

JOUBNET ThIIID. 

I'UBTHEU DISCOVERIES RBSPECTIKO THE 
INUARITANTS OF OUR HOUSE. 

We have described those muscles which 
produce, under the direction of the 
nerves, the motions of man ; and we will 
only say further at present that there 
are two sets of muscles, acting in uni- 
son to produce various motions; they 
are. known by the terms oiiiexora and e.r- 
iemw9 ; the one enables us to bend the 
limbs, the other to bring the limbs 
back* to tbdlr former position. The 
flexors enable us to close the hand, the 
extensors to open it agsdn. The flexors 
enable us to^raise the foot from the 
g]R/uud * thb extensors set the foot 
down again in t^e place desired. Now 
consider for a moment the nicety with 
^hich the powers Of these mnsoles 
must be balanced, and the harmony 
which must sub^ between them in 
their various operations. When we are 
closing tho hand, if the extensor mns- 
cles did not gradually yield to the 
flexors— if they gave up their hold all 
at once— the hand, instead of closing 
with gentleness and* ease, would be 
jerked together in a sudden aud most 
uncomfortable manner. If, in such a 
case, you wore to lay your band with 
its back upon the ts^le, and wish to 
close the hand, the fingers wouU fall 
down uponrthe palm suddenlv lixe tlm 
lid of a box. Again, consider now awk- 
ward it would be in such a case. Our 
walk through the streets would become 
a series of jumps and ^erks; when a 
man had raked his foot, after it had 
been jerked up, there it wouM stand 
fixed for a second before the opposite 
muscles canid put on*their power to 
draw it down ap;ain. This case is not 
at all supposititious. There is a derange* 
ment frequently observed in horses, in ; 
which one of the set of muscle% becomes 
injured, and we may frequently see 
horses sufffring from thid ailment^ trot- 
ting along with one of their legs jerking 
up much higher than theothers, and set 
down again with much difiloulty, just in 


the manner described. Again, a most fii- 
miliar illustration is afforded by theoases 
, Of persons who squint. Tho eye is held 
in its sodBhts by Musoles wbiob regulate 
its motions. These musoles are placed 
bn the opposite sides of the eye. Those 
on the side draw the eye to the left, 
and those on the right side to the right. 
Now when a person Squints, it is beoause 
i the muscles on one side of tho eye are 
I too powerful for ^hose on the other 
side^ and the eye is drawn over in their 
dirMtioD. Such persons find it difficult 
to kC 9 p the eye in its proper situation ; 
to do so, ^ey have to exercise a strong 
mental efibft by which the weaker 
musdes are excited to stronger action. 
The momentf that effort is withdrawn, 
the eye, with a kind of jump, s1l|m out 
I of its place. A cure fur ^uinting is 
I sometimes found in an ingenious method 
I of ooveriug with a shade that comer of 
the eye towards which the eye is un- 
duly drawn. This brings tho weak 
muscles of the opposite comer into 
exercise, whilst the state of rest into 
which the stronger muscles are tiirown 
weakens them, and thus the balniioe in 
the powers of the musoles of tho eye is 
gradually restored. 

It is also to be observed that very 
nice proportions must exist between t)ta 
sizes of the muscles and tlie sizes of the 
bones. If this were not tho case, our 
motions,* instead of being finn aud 
steady, would be all shaky and uncer- 
tain. In old persons the muscles be- 
come weak and relaxed ; bonoo there is 
a tendency in the movements of the 
aged to fiJl, as it were, together : the 
head is no longer erect, the body bonds, 
the kneea'tot^, aud the arms lean to- 
wards the body, os^if .for sufiport. 

In the ohil^a somewhat similar state 
of things exists. The muacleu have not 
yet been properly developed, nor have 
they been brought sufiioioufcly under tho 
control of the nervous system. The 
obild therefore totters and tumbles 
about, and it is not untilit baa stumbled 
and tumbled some liundreds of times in 
its Jittle history, that the muscles iiave 
become strong enough to f ulfil their office^ 
or have been brougtit sufficiently imder 
the ooDtrol of the nervous system to 
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perform well the Tarious duties required 
from them. 

In all these things we recognise the 
peifeotion of the divine worhS! We are * 
apt, too apt, to over look this perfection, » 
because we cannot discover defects;* 
bu^^ bj speculating upon w^t inoon- 
veniences ire might suffer, were not 
things ordained as they are, we obtain 
inost cheering evidences of (Rvine good* 
ness and wisdom. * 

Well, having taken this view of the 
muscular system of the external man, 
let us turn our attention to another set 
of muscles which‘have not yet been in- 
cluded in our contemplation. The 
muscles of which we have been speak- 
ing are called the voluntary muscles, 
because we have them under our own 
control — ^they are subject to the in- 
fluences of our will. • 

But there is another set of muscles 
which have not yet entered into our 
contemplation. Where are they ? Let 
us seek to discover them. 

We speak of our hearts ; but, do we 
know much of the subject of whioh we 
speak? We talk of the beating,, or of 
the palpitation of the heart. But, what 
is it that causes the heart to beat? 
You cannot, if you wish it, moke your 
heart beat more quickly or more slowly. 
Place yuur Unger upon your pulse, and 
notice the degree of rapidity with whioh 
its pulsations follow. Now t^ink that 
you should like to double the frequency 
of those pulsations. Say to the heart, 
with your inner voice, that you wish it 
to heat 120 times in a minute, instead 
of 60. It does not obey yon ; it does 
not appreciate your command. Now 
place your finger on the tables and your 
watch by the side pf your hand, and tell 
your finger to beat the table 60 times in 
the minute, or 100 times, or 160 times, 
or 200 times, and the finger will obey 
you — because it is moved by muacles 
which are subject to the will, while the 
heart is composed of, and moved by, I 
muscles which are not euhject to the 
wU, 

Why should this be? Why should 
matn have the power to regulate ^ 
finger, and not to regulate his heart? 
It might be well, perhaps, before read- 
ing further, to set down the boo^ and 


to endeavour to find a solution to thii 
pleasing and instructive problem. Why 
should nfsa have* control over tho 
motions of his finger, and have no con- 
trol over the motions of hisjicart ? 

<%%**%* 

' What is the office of the heart ? It 
is the hydraulic machine, by which 
blood is circulated through the system ! 
Wbat is blood ? How is it produced ? 
Why does it circulate ? How docs it 
ciroulate? These are notes which we 
must make, in our Book of Discoveries, 
as subjects upon which wliich wo must 
seek information. 

But now to the solution of oun. pro- 
blem ; a solution which shall affbivl a 
most beautiful and peifect illustration 
of the goodness •and wjsdom of our 
Creator. For the sustenthtioir of oui* 
bodies it is needful ^that the blood 
should ever be in circulation. If the 
heart were to cease beating only tor 
three or four minutes (perhaps less) 
life would be extinct. In this short 
time the whole framework of man, 
beautiful in its proportions, perfect iu 
its ports, would pass into the stato of 
deaid matter, and would simply wait 
the decay that follows death. The eye 
would become dujll and glazed, the lips 
would turn white, tho skin would ac- 
quire the colduesB of clay, — ^love, hope, 
joy, would all cease. The sweetest, tho 
fondest ties would be broken. Flowers 
might bloom, and yield their fragrance, 
but they would ' be neither seen nor 
smelt ; the sun might rise in its brightest 
splendour, yet the eye would not receive 
its rays ; the rosy-oheeked child might 
climb the paternal knee; but there, 
stiff, cold, without joy, or pmn, or emo- 
tion of «iny kind, unconscious as t)ie 
block of marble would sit the man 
whote heart for ^few moments had ceased, 
to beat. 

• How wise, then, and how good of Qod, 
,that he bos not placed this vital organ 
under oqr own care ! How audden 
wodld be our bereavements — how fre- 
quent our deaths, how slfieplcss our 
nights,*and how anxious our days, if we 
hfl^ to keep our own hearts at work, and 
death was the penalty of neglect. 

And yet, before we pass from our 
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motiher'B wogib, until we hare reached 
life's latest momen^- 7 -lihrough days of 
toil and nights of rest — even in the 
moments of oiir deepest sin against the 
God who at* the time^xs sustaining us 
•^that heart heats on, never stopping, 
never wearying, never asking rest 
And this brings us to another refleo- 
tion — ^to most of us, another discovery. 
Our arms get weaiy, our legs f&ita from 
fatigue, the mind itself becomes over- 
taxed, and all our senses fall to sleep. 
The eye sees not, the ear is deaf to 
sound, the sentinels that surround the 
body, the nerves of touch, are all asleep, 
— ^you may ]^e your hand upon the 
brow 8f the sleeping man, and ne feels 
it not Yet unseen, unheard, without 
perceptible motion, or the slightest jar 
*to* mar the^csl^^f the sleeper, the heart 
beats on, and on, and on. As his sleep 
deepens, the heart slackens its speed, 
that the rest may be the more sound, 
and that his senses may not be weakened 
by the slightest disturbance. He has 
slept for eight hours, and the time ap- 

f iroachos for his awakening. But is the 
Lcart weaiy — ^that heart which has 
toiled through the long and aluggard 
night ? No ! The moment the waking 
sleeper moves his arm, the heart is 
aware that a motion has been made, 
that effoi't and exercise are about to 
begin. The nerves are all awakening to 
action ; the eye turns, in its socket, the 
head moves up'>n the neck ; the sleeper 
leaves his coijch, and the legs are Aice 
more called upon to bear the weight of 
the body. Blood is the food of the eye, 
the food of the ear, of the foot, the 
hand, aud every member yf the frame. 
While they labour they must bo fed — 
that is the condition of their life, the 
source of their strength. The heart, 
therefore, so far from Baking ^{est, is 
all fresh and vigorous for the labours 
of the day, and proceeds to discharge its 
duty BO willingly, and so ably, that we 
do not even know of the wonderful 
movements that ore going on wifhin us. 

Thus we hpve seen cleiyrly the dif- 
ference between the voluntary and the 
involuntary muscles, and we have per- 
ceived the goodness of our Creator in 
not entrustisg to our keeping the eon- 


tronl.of an organ so vital to life, aa the 
heart. 

• But the ^eart is not the only organ 
which thus works unseen and unfelt. 
There are the longs and the musoles of 
the chest, the stomach, and other parte 
occupying the abdomen, together with 
aU wose znusoular filaments which 
enter into the structure of the coats 
and valves of theeblood-vessela, and 
which assist to propel the blood througli 
the ^stem. 

All these are at work at every mo- 
ment of man*B life ; and yet, so perfect 
is this, complicated machinery, that we 
really do not know, except by theory, 
what is going j)n within us. Why, at 
every moment of our lives the most 
wonderful movements aud changes oru 
goin^ on within our bodies. 

paring the time that the sleeper has 
been at rest, the stomach has been ut 
work digesting the food which was 
last eaten. Then the stomach Ims 
passed the inacerated food into the 
alimentary canal, the liver has poured 
out its secretion, aud produced cortaiu 
changes in the condition of tho dis- 
solved food ; and the lacteals, of which 
there may be many thounands, perhaps 
millions,., have been busy suoking up 
those portions of the food which they 
knew to be useful to tho system, whilst 
they have rejected all those usoless and 
noxious nAtters upon which the livor, 
like 'an officer of health, had set bis 
mark, as unfitting for tho public us?. 
This busy life hai^ gone on uninter- 
ruptedly, every memW of that body, 
every worker in this wonderful factory, 
has been unremitting in his duty, uml 
yet the owner, the master, has been 
asleep, and wqkcs 'dp finding every 
bodily want supplied. 

We have spoken of tho livor. tho 
lacteals, the stomach, and tho alimeu- 
tary organs connected with tlio stomach, 
we have not, however, sufficiently ex- 
plained their interesting funetions, 
stiuctures, and situations. We sli-ill 
give these organs special notice when 
enteisng upon other branches of our 
subject. 

We will now, as we are czanilDing 
the intefnal man, supiraSo that inateaa 

f 
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of his being oovered with an opaque 
Nkin, that he ie covered with a subatanoe 
aa olear as gle«» and that, tiiiereforei we 
are enabled to see every movement that 
ocoura within the body. . • 

Wlmt an afiloniebing sight would, 
under such ciroums^ces, meet our 
view. Thdt which would proosbly atrihe 
us moat would be the wonderful net- 
work of bloodvea^la that everywhere 
pervado the body. When we talk of 
a bloodveaael, our idea is simply of a 
fine tube through which the blood 
paases. But when we consider that 
these bloodvessels are so fine, and are 
so thickly distributed, that we cannot 
prick the finger, or any other part of the 
body, without opening severm of tiieae 
vessels, and allowing the blood to 
escape therefrom, we must be impressed 
with a sense of their wonderful mfimte- 
ness, and of the immensity of their 
number. 

We should, if examining a trans* 
parent body, see many millions of these 
bloodvessels; wo should find them 
entering into overy tissue, enfoldii^ 
every fibre, and passing into the very 
centres of the bones. 

We should, moreover, discover two 
sets of vessels. In one of these sets we 
should see a bluish blood travelling 
along, and in the other set, wo should 
fiend the blood to be of a bright red. 
We should find the blue blodd, in what- 
ever part of the body it was dtioovered, 
travelling towards the heart ; and the 
red blood, under all circumstances, and 
in all plaooB, would be travelling /rom 
the heart. 

The vessels containing the blue 
blood ore known as veins ; those which 
contain the red *blood ^ the artenes. 
The red blood is flowing forth from the 
heart to ibed the members of the body; 
the blue blood is the exhausted, or 
impure blood, which has yielded up its 
nourishment, passing book to the heart/ 
to bo thence transmitted to the liver 
and the lungs, to throw off the impuii- 
ties it contains, and to take up fresh ele- 
ments of nutrition to support the|t)ody. 

That wliich we have Bupi>OBed to 1^ 
seen, in the foregoing remarks, may 
actually bo witnessed, at leasts as far as 


the dioulation of the blood is coneemeH. 
If you take a fiug, and place its foot 
upon a microBcopic slide, so as to bring 
the thin and semi-transparent web of 
the foot on the ^eld of the instrument 
you may see most distinctly the blood 
oiroulating through tho vessels, darting 
along wi& the utmbst rapidity, the 
motions of the heart of the animal 
being increased by the fright it expe- 
riences, at being made captive. 

And what wUl be the appearance of 
the blood seen passing in those vessels ? 
Not certainly t^t of a mass or stream 
of blood, as usually witnessed by Idle 
naked eye. The blood jtself will pre« 
sent a most curious appearance ; thstead 
of looking like a red stream, in which 
no organic ahapes can be discoveVed, it 
will be found td consist pf a number 'of 
e|^-like bodies, having a red cen^re^ 
with a transparent shell, and these egg 
like bodies will be found surroimded 
with a watery fluid, in which they float, 
and are carried in rapid succession 
through the bloodvessels. 

The human f>lood, like that of the 
firog, and indeed of all animals, is found 
to consist of small egg-like vesicles, 
suspended in a watery fluid. 

We shall have now to inquire whence 
this Uood s drived. We shall have 
to follow its course of circulation, and 
watch the ohanges that it undergoes. 
Andi^ahall have to inquii-e the 
blood thus oiroulates, and why it uudei'- 
goes the changes described. 

'^en we have done this, we shall 
have completed the first object of our 
discovery ; wo shall have examined the 
pbysioal and physiologioal features of 
the inhabitant of tho little world at 
home, which are are about to explore. 

Wb'enoe comes the blood? The 
blood is usui^y understood to proceed 
from the heai't. And so it does, me- 
ohanioslly speaking. But the blood no 
more originates in the heai't, than water 
originates in the jiump wbioh su^qilies 
o«ir heuBO. The heoi-t is simply the 
machine by which the blqod is kept in 
motifin. There is no one oigan of the 
body which can be said to produce 
blood, since several organs are engaged 
in its formation. 
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We will, tjierefore, begin with the 
begiimilig. veall^ io do so, we 
must walk down into tne kitchen, whore 
'Betty has just set a muttcm chop upon 
the gridiron, and confess that blood- 
forming has commenced with Betty's 
operations upon the mutton chop. Tes, 
that identical chop, now spirting out its 
fat upon the fire, is destined to enter 
into a new life ; its own particles will be 
broken up and destroyed (and that is 
what Betty is as^ting to do) ; then those 
particles, reformed and reorganised, 
will go to swell the numbers of the 
little egg-shaped bodies in the blood, 
and in a few hgurs that piece of motion 
will b^ome a part of man 1 

Omr kings and courtly ladies, and all 
who pVido themsolves as beiag greater 
Hhhn their felly w-bcingS, may learn hu- 
mildy from this one lesson at least — they 
are flesh of the same flesh. One may 
feed upon yenison and game, the other 
upon beef and mutton, but the same 
fimt governs the cases of all mankind — 
that the flesh of the dang^tered animal, 
or of the substance of the plutdasdflrnii^ 
becomes a part of the bocUl^ substance 
of the human being. And, however 
daintily ouu man may live, or however 
plainly another, they are one in teh 
and blood, and no eafthly wealth or 
A’isdomcan elaborate a dis^otion. 

Well, now that Betty has done her 
part in the laboratory of the kitchen, — 
now that she has, by the application of 
lieat, softened the muscular fibres of 
the chop an(l set its juices free from 
the vessels and tissues in which they { 
were held bound, let us consider what 
takes place when the chop is deUvered 
up to its owner in the dining-room. 

With the knife and fork he separates 
the large substance into smaller ^ces; 
then he places one by onp these small 
pieces into the mouth, wmere tl^ are 
subjected to the grinding operatioBS of 
the teeth— the object still being to 
destroy the organic formation of the 
chop— to reduce what wo call mOtton tp 
the simple s|^te of meut^. And to | 
accomplish this, twoi^nciM, oriigleed 
we may say three, will be employed. 
The first is the mechanical agency of I 
the teeth, and the internal parte i the 


next is the chemical agencies of the 
salivary, the gastrle, and the biliary 
juices ; and ^e third is the effect of 
beat in the te>dy, Ac. 

*,What we want to impress strongly 
upon the reader is, tb&t this mutton 
must be torn to pieces, macerated, pu- 
boiled," and wndlfy changed in its 
condition, before it can become part of 
the man who eats 

While the teeth are tearing it, the 
glands of the mouth pour in the sali vary 
juice, which satumtes the masticated 
mutton, and in this state it is passed 
into the stomach. Now, the stomaoh 
is a sort of bag; not unlike in shape the 
bag of a Scotch bag-pipe. It lies across 
the body, and Ifas a motion something 
like that which we may notice in the 
leeok or in the red worms which crawl 
thesnrth — a series of muscular rings 
j^ing alo^'tho body keep up a con- 
tinual motion from one extramity to 
tile other. 

Let us suppose, now, that we see the 
murtton chop; broken all to pieces by 
tho teeth, now resting in the chamber 
of tho stomach : the stomach, stimulated 
by the presence of tho food, begins to 
move, am to roll the meat about ; and as 
it lolls there enters from the sides of tho 
stomach a powerful juice, called tho 
gastric jnioe, which assists iu disRulving 
the particles of the chop. And os this 
jnice beocttfles mingled with it, tho chop 
turns soft and pulpy, and the stomach 
begins to work more actively, and to 
throw the pulp formed out at its 
lateral extremity. But at that ox- 
tremily ^ere is a door-keeper, in the 
form of a valve, something which 
closes the outlet os on india-rubber 
ring would dose the nook of a purse. 
If the matter * which goes up to 
the valve, or outlet, be soft, and 
well dissolved,, the valve will allow 
it ta pass; but if there are still 
*lumpB of undissolved meat — bits of 
the chop— still remaining the valw* 
will not allow them to pass, btit 
simds them back, again and again, until 
they^re dissolved. One form of indi* 
ges^n arises from the inability of the 
stomach sufficiently to dimoivc the 
food*' When the stomach is debiliteted 
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by excorses, or when the general vigour 
of the rystem ie failing, the strength of 
the stomach fails also. .Then aria^ 

** head aches ” and ** heart-bums,*’ 
showing ^at other parts of the system 
sympathise with the debility of the 
stomach. 

We may say, therefore, that the mut- 
ton ceases to bo mutton, when it leaves 
the stomach. Bi^: it has not yet com- 
menced to be a part of the man. It is 
now Bim];>ly a broken and pulpy mass, 
and has become an inorganic substance, 
in a state now fitted for reorganisation. 

As it leaves the stomach, and is pass- 
ing through a passage which com- 
municates with the bowels, it is acted 
upon by the biliary juice of the liver. 
The moment this juice acts upon the 
substance, which has of course become 
mixed in the stomach with otheP sub- 
stances — such as the potato and the 
bread eaten with the chop, the salt and 
pepper used for seasoning it, &c. fto., a 
remarkable change takes place in its 
condition — one part of the matter pass- 
ing through the tube to enter the bowel, 
is acted upon by the juice of the liver, 
and turns yellow, but upon the surface 
of this may be seen numerous little 
globules of a milky substance— this 
which is, in foot milk, the nourish- 
ment which the body will derive from 
the food taken. But although it is 
formed into milk, it cannot hourish the 
body in that state — ^it must first be 
converted into blood. How, then, is this 
accomplished ! 

As’the nourishing and the refuse mat- 
ter ore passing together through the 
bowel, the nourishing poit, the milky 
globules, already spoken of, are 
token up by a Si*t. of vessels called lao- 
toals, whose mouths open on the inside 
of the bowel. The re^er should notice 
this, because it is commonly supposed 
that the nourishment derived from food 
passes at once into the bloodvessels and* 
becomes blood. All these vessels, then, i 
convey their gleanings to one laiger 
vessel, by which the whole of the 
nourishment is borne upwards (to a 
great vein, situated near to the heart, 
and which is bringing back to the heart 
blood which, having gone the round of 


the body, has beoon^e impoverished, 
and comes back to be puiified and re- 
stored. With this blood the nourish- 
ment goes into the heart, and from 
heart is sent through another set of 
vessels into the *lungB— there it throws 
off carbon, in the form of carbonic add 
gas, and t^es up oxygen, or vital air ; 
and, from this moment it is probable, 
that the dead mutton, so lately frizeling 
upon the gridiron, hasacquiredlife again 
in a new form. That it now exists in 
numerous little egg-shaped vesides, 
and that, in this ^pe, it is about to 
travel through the body, repairing and 
uniting with nerves, mui^les, or bones 
—becoming a part of an eye, au^r, or 
a nose, or any other member of the 
living system. 

^ For this purffose, aft^r it has bebn* 
vitalised in the lun^, it ^)es bacx to 
the heart, to be distributed through the 
body, and to fulfil its ultimate destina- 
tion. o 

The circulation may be thus de- 
scribed. The heart sends out through 
one large bloodvessel a constant stream 
of blood ; this vessel branches off into 
vessels of smaller size, and these into 
smaller ones again— just as the roots of 
a tree commence in large branches 
near t|ie trunk,* and then taper away, 
until they become as fine as silk. Well, 
these vessels are called artenea — ^they 
conv^ the nourishing blood through- 
out the body, and when they reudi 
tboir extremities they are^ met by the 
vdns, which receive from* them what- 
ever parts of the blood the arieries have 
not employed for purposes of nourish- 
ment in tliep’ course. As the arteries 
grow amaUeTf so the veins grow larger 
from the point at which they receive 
the bfood. The small veins merge into 
larger ^ ones ; ^bey have to collect the 
impure blood and take it back to the 
heart to be mixed with fresh nourish- 
ment, and to be again vi^ised in the 
lungs. 

• Theft, then, are the wonderful ope> 
rations which we should incessantly 
going on, if 'we could look into a glass 
body and watch the changings and 
workings that are for ever in progress 
within the system. 
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It transpires from these facts and ob- 
serrations that i^he wonderful operor* 
tions of birth, decdy, and death, ore 
continually going on within us. Man, 
80 far as his organic substante ia con- 
cerned, may be said ^o decay and die 
many times in the course of a life time. 
His substance is continually under- 
going renewal. Were it not so, what 
would be tlio 'necessity for, and what 
would be use of, the large amount of 
food which man consumes daily, and 
which os it accumulates in the couiae 
of years, swells to an amount that is 
perfectly astounding ? Let our fellow 
discoverers (men their note-books, and 
makeethe foliowring calculations : — 

Suppose a man to live eighty years, 
011(1 to consume on nn average two 
pounds of vegetable substance, say one of 
biftad, an^ nhother of other vegetables, 
and one pound o4 auimal food. How 
many quarters of wheats how many 
sacks of potatoes, how many oxen, 
sheep, poultry, &c., would be devoured 
in a lifetime ? These are interesting 
and important speculations, and wo 
l(;ave thorn to some of our fellow- 
travcllers to work out. We have already 
made calculations upon the siibjeot, 
but wo wish to kindle an interest in the 
minds with wdiich w^aro associated in 
this “Journey of Discovery,^ and there- 
fore we set them something to do for 
themselves. 

We havenow given such a view of the 
libysical constitution of man, os^ will 
gi-eatly heighten the appreciation of 
those facts which bear upon his exis- 
tence, and the objects and elements by 
which he is surrounded. There are 
other pwts of the ^stexh which might 
be (xinsidered writh much profit. But 
wo have a long journey to perform, and 
as, when we come to explore ** Our 
Libnuy,” which is an inf{)ortanf part of 
our house, and to make discoveries 
among aurora and hooks, we shall be< 
able to point out some go^ authorities 
upon the subject, we shall «ow turn 
from the further oontemplation of {he 
inhabitants M our house, to the various 
objects by which they are surrounded. 
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Katural HmoBT Colusctions safa 
FROM Irseots.— A. F. Schlotthauber, 
maturalist |it G&ttingen, offers for the 
sum of £100 to oommunioate his new 
*giethod of freeibg and protecting Natu* 
ml History Collections from iusocts, 
without opening the cases in which they 
are preserved, and without the applica- 
tion of scents, poisons, heat, or other 
means injurious to Vie collections them- 
selves. 

Eztbaordinart Birth.— On Sunday 
morning, the 13th April, between the 
hours of eight and ten, Mrs. E. Phin, 
wife of Edward Phin, a guard in the 
service of tl^e London and Nortli 
Western Railway Company, residing at 
144, Soofield-street, Bloomsbuiy, Bir- 
mingham, was safely delivered of five 
children — ^three boys bom alive and 
doing well, and two girls bom dead. 


SONO. 

By J. Depfett Francis. 

iFrwnVvt Maynvmhtri\fthz '‘TVvnW.") 
Annie, she hath dove-like eyes, 

Dora, she hath golden hair, 

Fanny’s bland, with soft replies, 
Flora’s breath ia fragrant air. 

Mary hath a form divine, 

Kve a voice both sweet and low, 
Phosbe's lips like rosy wine, 

Blanche a skin like virgin snow. 

Amy, tiny hands and feet ; 

Alice, healthy smiles a store ; 

Rose, with balmy sighs replete ; 

Patty, dimpled o’er and o’er; 

A(^a, graceful as a fawn ; 

Kate, majesVc, fair, and tall; 

Jessie, bland As summer dawn; 

One I know combines them all. 

Take each charm of form and foco, 
Frogrant breath, voice, hair and eyes ; 
Add from each the mental grace. 

One 1 know all these supplies. 

Do not ask the fair one’s name, 

Baining thus her modest mind ; 

In this room she blushing came, 

S|ie by oU these charms defined. 

f 
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THE PROORESS OP DISCOVERT. 

Wfl are conBn&ed in the conolttsion that< 
the pQi^ular dUfusion of knowle^e is ^ 
favourable to tl\e growth of scien^^ 
when we reflect t^t, vast as the domam 
of learning is, and extraordinary aa is 
the progress which has been mode ki al* 
most every branch, we may assume^ 
certain, we will notrsay that^we are in 
its infancy, but that the discoveries 
which have been already made, wonder- 
ful aa they are, bear but a small propor- 
tion to those that will hereaner be 
effected; and that in everything that 
belongs to the improvement of man, 
there is yet a field of investigation 
broad enough to satisfy toe most e^r 
thirst for knowledge, and diversified 
enough to suit every variety of t^te, 
order of intellect, or ^gree of qualinca- 
tion. For the peaceful victorieB of the 
mind, that unknown and uuconquered 
world, for which Alexander wept, is for 
ever near at hand ; hidden, indeed, as 
yet, behind the veil with which Nature 
shrouds her undiscovered mysteries, 
but stretching all along the confines of 
the doiDiiin of knowledge, sometimes 
nearest when least suspected. The foot 
has not yet pressed, nor the eye be 
hold it ; but the mind, in its deepest 
muaiugs, in its wildest excursions, will 
Bomebiines catch a glimpse of the hid* 
den realm — a gleam of light Trom the 
Hesporiuu island— a fresh and fragrant 
breeze from off the undiscovered Iwd — 

“ Sabccan odours from tbo spi^ shore,” 

which happier voyagers in after tim^ 
shall upproacli, explore, and inhabit 
Who has not felt, when, vrith his very 
soul concentrated’ in* his pysa^ while the 
world around him is wrapped in sleep, 
ho gazes into the holy depths of the 
miduight heavens, or waudora in oon* 
tom])ktion among tiie worlds and sys- 
tems that sweep wough the immennty 
of spneo— who has not felt aa if their 
mystery must yet more fully yield to 
the ardeut, unwearied, imploring ro- 
searoh of patient scienoe f r 

Who does not, in those dioiceand 
blessed moments, m which tlie world 
and its interests are foi^otten, and the 


spirit retires into the inmc^it sanctnaiy 
of its own medtiations, and there^ unr 
consoiouB of everything but itself and 
the infinite Perfection of which it is 
the earthly type, ipid kindling the flame 
of thought on the altar of prayer— who 
doM not feel, in moments l^e these, 
as if it must at last be given to man to 
fii^om the great secret of his own be- 
ing— to solve the mighty problem 

**Of provldenoe, foreknowledge, will, and 
fitte?** 

linion we think in what slight ele- 
ments the great disooveries tl^t have 
changed the condition of the world 
have oftentimes originated; on t^e en- 
tire revolution in political and social 
affkirs which has resulted from the use 
of the magnetic npedle ; on the world of 
wonders, teeming with tfia impor- 
tant Boientifio ^scoveries, which hu 
been opened by the thlesoope ; on the 
all-oontroUlng influence of so simple on 
invention as that of moveable metallic 
types ; on the effects of the invention 
of gunpowder, no doubt the casual re- 
sult of some idle experiment in alchemy; 
on the consequences that have resulted, 
and are likely to result, from the appli- 
cation of the vapour of boiling water to 
the zoaDufacturii^ arts, to navigation, 
and transpo^tiun by land ; on the re- 
sults of a single submne conception in 
the mind of Newton, on which he 
erected, as on a foundation, the glorious 
temple of the f^stem of the heavens; 
in fi&^ when we consider how, from 
the gr^ maater-principle of the philo- 
sophy of Bacon— the induction of Truth 
from the observation of Faot — has 
flowed, as from a living fountain, the 
fntii and still swelling stream of mo- 
dem Boipnoe; we are almost oppressed 
with the idea of the probable connexion 
of the o^uths,, alre^y known, with 
great minciples which remain undia- 
poverea, — of the proximity in which wo 
may unoonsoiously 'stand, to the moat 
astonishing, though unrevealed myste- 
ries of the matwal and intelleotual 
world. ■" . 0 

If, after thus conudering the seem- 
ingly obvious sources from which the 
most important disooveries and im- 
provements have sprung, we inquire 
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into the estont of the fidd, in whudi 
farther diacoTefies.are to be made, 
which is no other and no leea than the 
entire natural and apiritual creation of 
God—a grand and lovely syatem, even 
as we imperfectly apprehend it, but no 
doubt, most grand, lovely, and harmo- 
nioue, beyond all t^t we now conceive 
or imagine ; when we reflect that the 
moat insulated, seemingly disooimeoted, 
and even oontradicto^ parte of the 
system, are no doubt^ bound togetheras 
portions of one stupendous whole ; and 
that those which are at praaent the 
least explicable, and which moat oom- 
iflemy defjothe pooetration hitbarto 
bestowed upon them, are as intelligible, 
In reality, aa that whidh aeems most 
plain and clear; thalias evwy atom in 
tlje univesaeaefttraote every other atom, 
a^ is attracted by it, ao every truth 
atands in harmdhioua eOkinexion with 
every other tpith ; we aae, brought di* 
Aotly to the couolusionjiat every por- 
tion of knowledge noe&SBesaed, ev^ 
observed fact, evotv dePmnetrated prin- 
ciple, la a due, wnidi 'wa hold by one 
end in the hand, and whieh ia capaUe 
of guiding the faithful inquirer fartoer 
and farther into the inmost reoeaaes of 
the labyrinth of Natura. Ages and agea 
may elapse, before it oonduotthe pattent 
intellect to the wonders of science to 
which it will eventually lead him ; and 
perhaps with the next step be take^ he 
will reach the goal, and prinoiplea de- 
atined to affect toe condition of mfllions 
beam in oharaoters of hght upon hia un- 
derstanding. What was at' ono<) more 
unexpected and more obvious than 
Newton’s disoovoy of Ahe origin of 
light ? Every living bemg, ainee toe 
ermtion of the world, had toe 

runbow; to none hiid the beautiful 
mystery revealed itself.# And even the 
great philosopher himself, while dissect- 
ing the solar beam, while actually un> 
twisting toe golden and silver threads 
that coiQ[Kiee toe ray of light, laid open 
hnt half its wonders. And ^o i^U 
say that tosus, to wtaom^as we think, 
modem science has disdosed the re- 
sidue, truths more wonderful than 
those now known will not yet he re- 
Teoledt 


It is, therefore, by no means to -he 
inferred, because the human mind has 
^seemed toflingerfor a longtime around 
oertain results— «s ultimate prinoiplea 
—that they and too .principles closely 
connected with them ore not likely to 
be ptitoad much fiutoer; per, on too 
other hand, does toe intolleot always re- 
quire much time to bring its noblest 
truths to seaming^ perfection. It was, 
we suppose, two thousand years from 
toe time whan the peculiar properties 
of toe magnet were first observed, be- 
fore it bemme, through toe means of 
those oualities, the pilot which g^uided 
•Oolumhus to the American oontinenc. 
Before the invention of toe compass 
could take full affect, it was necessary 
that tome navigator toould practically 
aaii boldly grasp too idea that the globe 
is round. The two tratoa are appa- 
rently withont connexion; but in their 
application to practice, they are inti- 
mately associated. Hobbes says that Dr. 
Harvey, toe illustrious discoverer of tho 
ciroulimon of toe blood, is too only au- 
thor of a great discovery who over lived 
to see it universally adopted. To the 
honour of subsequent science, this re- 
mark ooitid not now with equal truth 
be made. JRor was Harvey himself 
without some painful experience of toe 
obstades arismg from popular igno- 
rance, agpinst which truth sometimes 
forces its way to general acceptance. 
When he first proposed the beautiful 
doctrine his praotioe fell off; people 
would not continue to trust their lives 
in toe hands of such a dreamer. When 
it was 'finnly established and gouerally 
received, one of hie opponents published 
a tract Ik OirctUo Sanffuinu tSalumoneo, 
and proved from the’twelffch chapter of 
EccleaiastoB that the circulation of the 
blood was no secret in the time of Solo- 
mon. The whole dootriuc of the Hefor- 
mation may be found in the writings of 
Widif ; but neither he uor his age felt 
toe importance of his principles, nor tho 
consequences to which they led. Huhs 
had studied the writinga of Widif iu 
manuscript, and was in no degree be- 
hind him in toe boldness with which he 
denouDoed the papal usurpations. But 
voiee was not heard beyond toe 
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mountaiiiB of BoliemiE ; and he expired 
in i^ony «t the etake, and hia aahea 
were scattered upon the Rhihe. AhunI 
4red years passed away. Lntheri likel 
an avenging angel, burst upon the 
world, and denounced the 09 iTUptions 
of the Church, and rallied the luMt of 
the faithful, with a voice which might 
almost call up those udies from their 
watery gptve. an^ fom and kindle 
them agfdn into a living witness of the 
truth. 

Thus Providence, which has ends in* 
numerable to answer, in the conduct of 
the physical and intellectual, as well os 
of the moral world, sometimes permits 
the great discoverers fully to epjoy their 
fame, sometimes to catch but a glimpse 
of the extent of their achievements, and 
sometimes sends them dejected* and 
heart-broken to the ^ve, unconscious 
of the importance of their own disoo- 
verioa, and not merely undervalued by 
their oontemporariea, but b^ them* 
Bclves. It ia plain that Copernicus, like 
his great contemporaiy, Columbus, 
though fully oonsoiouB of the boldness 
and the novelty of his doctrine, saw but 
a part of the changes it was to etTeot in 
science. After harbouring in his bosom 
for long, long years thst pemioipus 
heresy — ^tho solar system— he died on 
the day of the appearance of bis book 
from the press. ^ 

^ Tbe closing soene of his lifey ivith a 
little help from the imagination, would 
furnish a noble subject for an artist. 
For thirty-five years he has revolved 
and matured in his mind hjs system cf 
the heavens. A natural mildness of 
disposition, bordering on timidity, a re- 
luflitanoe to encounter contioversy, and 
a dread of per 6 eoiLtion,*have led him to 
withhold his work from the press, and 
moke known his system but to a few 
oonfidential disciples and friends. At 
length he draws near his end; he is* 
seventy-throe years of age, and he yields 
his work on ** The Revolution of the 
Heavenly Orbs,** to his fiienda for pub- 
lioi^n. ^ The day at last has oome^ on 
which it is to be ushered into the Worl^. 
It is the 2«h of May, 1548. On i^t 
day, the effect, no doubt, of the intense 
•xoltement of his mind, operating upon 


an exhausted frame — an. effusion of 
blood brings him .to *the gates of the 
grave. His last hour has come : holies 
stretched upon the couch from which 
he will never rise, in his apartment at 
the Canonry at Fiauenberg, East Prus- 
sia. The beams of the setting sun 
glance through the Gothic windows of 
his chamber; near his bedside is the 
srmillaiy sphere, whidi he has con- 
trived to represent his theory of the 
heavens; his picture, painted by him- 
lelf, the amusement of his earlier years, 
han^ before him;* beneath it are his 
astrolabe, and other imperfect astrono- 
mical instruments ; andanound hjm are 
gathered his sorrowing disciples. Th« 
door of the apartment opens ; — t]^e eye 
of the departing sage is tume^l to sf e 
who entem; it Is afri4hd^ho brijpgs' 
him the first printed copy of his immoi> 
tal treatise. He kno^s in that book be 
cmitradiots all that had .ever been dis- 
tinctly taught by former philosopbef s : 
be knows Imt he has rebelled against 
the sway of Ptolemy, which the scien- 
tific world had acknowledged for a 
thousand years ; he knows that the po- 
pular mind will be diocked by bis inno- 
vations; he knows the attempt will 
be made to press even religion into 
the service agafost him ; but be knows 
that his book is true. He is dying, but 
he leaves a glorious truth, as his dying 
bequest to the world. He bids the 
friend who has brought it to place him- 
self* between the window and his bed> 
side^ that the sun's rays may fall upon 
the pieoipuB volume, and he may behold 
it once more, before his eyes grow dim. 
He looks up^ itj, takes it in his hands, . 
presses it to bis breast, and expires. 
But 90 ; he is not wholly gone. A 
smile hgHts up his dying countenance ; 
a beankof retusuing intelligence kindles 
in his eye ; his hps move ; and the 
friend who leans over him can heap 
him fiuntly murmur the beautiful sen- 
timents which the Christian lyrist of 
a later^age has so finely expressed in 
verse: — • 

** Ye V>Meii laniiM of hevran, farewell, with aD 
jour feeble light; 

Farewell, then eeer-ChangIng mooa, pale 
emprsii of the ni^ : 
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And thou, rofulgimt orb of day, In brlgliter I 
flames arriy’d, ^ 

My soul, which apringa beyond thy sphere, 
no more demands thy aid. 

Ye stars are but the shining dust of my 
divine abode, • 

The pavement of those heavenly courts, 
where 1 shall reign with God.** 

So died the great ColumbuB of ^ 
heavens. 

ON POISONING BY ACONITE ROOT 
(MONKSHOOD) MISTAKEN FOR 

HORSERADISH. , (See p, 96). 

At a recent meeting of the Medical 
Society of Londonj Dr. Headland read a 
paperoupon rbe above subject, which 
possesses much interest from the recent 
accidental poisonings by aconite root in 
f Scotland. • 

After glilflting at the history of the 
plant, and its use^ a poison in ancient 
times, Dr. Headland referred to a 
h^^mber of statements made by authors 
iu the middle ages, which showed that 
the poisonous properties of the plant 
were well understood by them. Poison^ 
iogs by aconitp in modem times were 
usually accidental. A number of cases 
in which the leaves and shoots bad been 
eaten with fatal effects, were first briefly 
remoi'ked upon, and then the oases of 
poisoning by aconite root which bad 
been recorded in this countiy during 
the lost few years were divided under 
two beads. First — Cases of an over- 
dose of some preparation given as i|iedi< 
cine. This tvas generally the tinoture. 
Second— Cases in which the root had 
been e^ten by mistake as an article of 
diet 

Ist. — ^Four cases of poifloning by the 
tincture have been recorded d^ng the 
last five years. Others are said to have 
happened. Of these four rarsona, two 
died from taking one fliid drtfobm of 
Fleming's tincture ; one died from the 
effects of twenty-five minims of the* 
tincture of the London Pbann. ; a,fourth 
barely escaped from a dose ^'fifteen 
•minims of the same. TVo of these 
cases were Atributable td oarele^ess 
in dispensers; one to ignorance of the 
power of the prepantion. The author 
nade three lecomioendationB with the | 


hope of obviating such aeddents for the 
future : firstly, to carry out the plan 
of the Dubyn College, requiiing drug- 
lists to keep all dangerous preparations 
m square or angular bottles, and the 
olhers in round bottles.* Secondly, that 
the tinoture of aconite, if used, sWild 
be made of one uniform strength (as far 
as possible). At least three different 
tinctures are in use m this country. Or, 
thirdly, that it would be still better, to 
discard this tinoture altogether, as nn 
unoertain preparation, substituting for 
it a splution of aconita of one fixed 
strength, oontaining l-600th of a grain 
in each drop. 

2nd. In nearly all the cases in which 
aconite root haA been eaten as food, the 
singular error has been made of mistak- 
ing it for the root of the common horse- 
radlAi, and so scraping and eating it 
with roast beef. The author read ac- 
counts of four oases of this fatal error 
which have occurred of late years, the 
last of them being the recent tragedy at 
Dingwall, in Scotland, when throe gen- 
tlemen lost their lives. To show that 
such mistakes oould not be committed 
by cai’oful persons, specimens and draw- 
ls of horseradish and aconite root 
were exhibited and compared. The 
acid but not pungent taste of the aconite 
parings, and the pinkith colour which 
\ they aetume when exposed to ike air, 

I were amongst the points noticed. 

The author, having noticed a singular 
case of poisoned coffee, proceeded to 
state that there were two ways in which 
a case of aoonite poisoning could be re- 
cognised : 1. By the symptoms, which 
are very characteristic. 2. By obtaining 
some of the poisonous principle, by a 
chemical process, from the contents of 
the stomach axfd matters vomited, and 
then trying its action upon small ani- 
mals, or on the tongue, &o. There are 
no ^tinctive chemical tests for it, but 
l-SOOth of a grain of the alkaloid (aco- 
nitina) would kill a mouse, and 1-1 000th 
placed on the tip of the tongue would 
Mose tingling and numbneu. 

With regard to the treatment of such 
easd 9f poisoning, Dr. Headland recom- 
mend^ the i mmediate and five admin- 
istratiou of animal charcoal, mixed with 
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water ; this to be followed by a zino 
emetic, then by brandy and ammonia. 
The charcoal has the power qf retaining i 
and separating the poisonous ^haloid, 
and if we have rendered help in time,, 
the patient may perhaps be savi^. 

Dr. Guy had had no experience of 
poisoning by aconite, bilt would refer to 
one point in reference to the sulD!ie<^. 
It might be suppoted thait the amid 
taste of the aoonite would directly indi- 
cate to the person eating thsti^ was not 
hot horseradish ; but th» aeridity was 
not observed immediately ; a minute or 
two, or even more, might elapse before 
it was felt, and a good deal of food 
might be swallowed before the taste 
was detected. 

Mr. Bishop spoke of Hu neemity oj : 
caution vn vupctA to t%e pUuKtina of 
hjo^HToduh in the neighhowhooa of 
aoonite. 

Dr. Webster would be glad to find 
the value of animal charcoal tested as 
an antidote to aconite by experiments 
on animals. He believed that a case of 
poisoning by the root of aoonite, not re- 
ferred to by Dr. Headland, had occurred 
in Lambeth. 

Mr. Canton iwlated the case of a pa- 1 
tlent who had tidren an over*doae of! 
aconite by mistake, for rheumatic disease I 
of the eye. The man was found, shortly 
ofter, BO much affected as tp be unable 
to give on account of his sensathma. He 
was throwing his head back, rubbing 
bis throat, and suffering from symotoms 
of general palsy, was restless, bedewed 
>vith a cold perspiration, and with a 
pulse soaroely perceptible. The pupils 
were dQated. He had vomited con- 
siderably, and stimulants, consisting of 
ammonia and brandy, wen given to him 
fi'eely ; counter irritation was also ap- 
plied to his legs, and he got weU. 

Dr. Thudiohum referr^ to the value 
of snioll doses of aoonite in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia. He- {woferred a 
tincture of the epuitaous eztraot to any 
other. , 

Mr. Headland inquired whetliw the 
author was acquainted with the ^ase 
which ooourred to Dr. Golding Bird, in 
which two grains and a half of aoonite 
were taken by a gentleman, without de- 


stroying life. He should ,be glad to 
hear a little morq decided evidence 
respecting the condition of the pupil in 
poisoning by aconite. He roferr^ to 
Dr. Qarrod’s experiments on the value 
of animal charcoal in cases of veget^le 
poisoning, and thought if this agent was 
as valuable as stated, it should be always 
in the immediate reach of the practi- 
tioner. He ridiculed the notion of 
treating disease by aoonite in the doses 
recommended by Homceopatbs, the 
smallness of whidn defied all calculation. 
Throwing a grain of calomel into the 
Thames at Battersea-Bridge, and order- 
ing the patient to drink <the wai^r at 
Gravesend, to procure a mercuri^ ac- 
tion, was dosing the patient largdy, 
when bompared with the Hahnetnahni^ 
prescription for the use Of a«v)ite. ' 
Headland then mentioned that some 
years sinoe he took a^drop of the tinc- 
ture of aoonite shortly before bedtime, « 
and finding no effect from it, he swal- 
lowed anolber on getting into bed. He 
was called up in the night, and on rising 
was so giddy he could hardly stand, and 
was obliged to take some biundy-and- 
water before he could proceed to bis 
patient. Aoonite required to be used 
with extreme care and caution. 

Dr. Headland,*^ in reply, mentioned 
that several minutes would elapse before 
the tongue would be affected in any 
marked degree by eating the aconite 
root. In the oaso related by Dr. Gold- 
ing Bird, the aeonitine waq no doubt 
inert, as was the case with much that 
was told in the shops. {Seep, 96.) 

PRxaoraira 'against Extravaoanob 
IN DsNSBi -—Several of the popular 
presefaets in Paris have entered upon a 
crueade agaieBt the lavish expenditure 
of their lady ti&uers upon dress, the 
waste of material especially exciting 
their indign^on. One of them, abish<^, 
exclaio^ed in the height of l^zeal, in 
the midet of a late discourse, ''Let 
women remember, while putting on 
their profuse and expensive attire, how 
narrow are the gates of Faiudiae ! " 

The ifian who stammers at bis name 
ia in debt— a certain ^fmptom. 
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Without economy none can be rioih, 
and with it few can be poor. 

There ia no grief like the grief which 
does not apeak. * 

In thia worlds puraea are the arteries 
of life ; oa they are full or empty, we 
are men or carcaaea. 

Tim^ with all ita^cderity, moves 
aloyly on to him whose whole employ^ 
ment ia to watch its flight. 

It is a heaven upon earth to havea 
man's mind move in charity, rest in 
Providence, and turn upon the poleB of 
truth. 

The long doming of life is spent in 
making the weapons and the armour, 
which manhood and age are to potiah 
and to prove. ^ 

The Bwdflt'lmth of Spring should 
open hearts, as i^ iinolosea myriads of 
buds and blossoms. 

J[t is more from oarelessneBa about« 
truth, than intentional lying, that there 
is so much frisehood in the world. 

Few people are wise enough to prefer 
the censure which is useful to them to 
the praise which betrays them. 

Wise men are inatnioted by reason ; 
men of loss understanding by experi> 
once; the most ignorant by neeeadty; 
and beasts by nature. - 

Bo not affronted, at a jest If one 
throw salt at thee thou wilt reoeive no 
harm, unless thou hast sore^plaoeB. 

It is a bad sign when a preacher tries 
to drive home his logic by thdmping 
the desk with a denchad hand. His 
ar^inents ore to-JisUetd. 

It is the nature of ambition to make 
men lim and obeaters; to bide the 
truth in their breasts, and sho^ like 
jugglei^ nothing in their mouths.* 

A million cf blades of crass makes a 
me^ow, and millions m millicmB of 
grains of sand make a mountain; the 
ooean is made up of drops water, and 
life of minutes. 

Love one human being pure^ and 
warmly, and you will love all t The 
heart in ibis Oeaven, like th% wandiging 
sun, sees nothing, from the dewdrop to 
tile ocean, but a miixor which it warms 
audfllls. 


Ak epitgph on a Neffro baby at Sa- 
vannah, oommenoes "Sweet blitted 
{%/** 

"An iadependsnt man," said Pitt, 
" ia a man not to be depended upon.” 

To WidowB.—HsvereBOoui'age weeds 
iriiea>Koi 00 rs look so much better. 

Ifany a man's thoughts are, like the 
onmibuB,— there's haiwy one of them 
that doesn't run to the Bank. 

“ Is yourwatoh a lever f* "Lever ! 
yes. I have to leave her once a-week 
at the watohmaker^a for repairs." 

A skull without a tongue often 
preaohes bett^ than a skull that baa 
one. 

Truth, th^ say, lia in awell. " For 
my part," aiud a wit, "1 thought it 
the ^ropaty of truth to He nowhere." 

Sir lliomas Overbuiy said of a man 
who had boasted of his ancestry, that 
he was like a potato — " the best thing 
belonging to him was underground." 

An Insh student was once asked 
what was meant by postkumtms teorks , 
** They are soeh works," said he, " as 
a man writes after he is dead." 

An American paper, in announcing 
the opening of a new oemete^, says, 
" Mr. — hM the pleasure of being first 
buried there." 

A queei; gatherer of statistics says, 
that of one hundred and fifty-eight 
women whom he met in the streets of 
a city in a gi ven time, one hundred were 
sudung their paraaol handles. 

When Milton was blind he married a 
shrew. The Duke of Buckingham called 
her a rose. "lamno judge of colour," 
said Milton, " but it may be so, for 1 
feel the thorns daily.** 

Mrs. Spekles says the best vegetable 
pill yet invented is an apple dumpling ; 
for destroying a gnawing at w 
btomsch, it is a pill which may always 
be relied on. 

Formerly, women were prohibited 
from marrying till th^ b^ spun a 
regul^ set of bed furniture, and, till 
their man'iogea, were .conseiiucntly 
called epineters, which continues to this 
day inall legal proceedings. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC. 
Thb first mention of musif^in the Bible 
was BboutiS870 years before the Ghrial 
tian era. In the 4th cihapter of Genesia 
it is said, “ Adhh bare Jabal : he 
the fieither of such as dwell in tents and 
of such a4 have oatde. And his bro- 
ther’s name was Jubal: he was the 
father of auoh as Aandle the harp and 
organ.” From that time lawgivers, 
prophets, apostles, poets, and phlloso> 
phera, have strenuously advnoated the 
cultivation of musi<^ as a m^ans of 
soothing the evil passions, softening the 
manners, improving the mind, and con- 
tributing to devotion. From the time 
of Moses, 1,571 years before the Chiis- 
tian era, music was constantly em- 
ployed in religious and civil festivals, 
os well as in public and private fejoic- 
ings. The most sublime eflect of music 
on record is in Exodus, when, after the 
passage through the Ited Sea, Miriam , 
the prophetess took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out after 
her, and the praises of the Deliverer of 
Israel were o^ebrated in the presence 
of the assembled camp. There is np 
reason to doubt that vocal and instru- 
monUl music were of contemporary 
origiu; and, as Jubal introduced the 
one, so it was the belief of eastern na- 
tions that either the same person, or 
one of the some family, invented the 
other. Music being thus introduced 
by Jubal, it was in all probability known 
to Noah, who instruetod his family in 
the ui't. When the world was repeopled 
after the floivl, it is not at all improba- 
ble that Ham taught music to the Ba- 
bylonians ; ond when Ham went into 
Egypt music was no doubt taken there, 
together with many other arts. The 
music of the Egyptians in those days 
greatly resembled that introduced by 
Jubul; and if the Temple service re- 
sembled the music of the Egyptians* 
and our cathedrals imitate the Temple, 
it is evident we have now amongit us a 
remnant of the greatest antiquity. 

Plutarch observes that nothing is 
more useful .than musio to stimulate 
mankind to virtuous actions, and parti- 
cularly to excite that degree of courage 
which is necessary to brave th^ dan- 


gers of war.^ The Lacedesmonians 
played upon the^ fiuie w&en approach- 
ing the enemy.* The Cretans, for 
many ages, played their military • 
marches to a lyre. The Lacedeemoniona 
and Thebans baa a flute upon their en- 
signs ; the Cretans a lyre. Many an- 
cient nations and cities impressed the 
lyre upon their coins, as their particular 
symboL Ther% is ho doubt that music 
formed a great portion of the religious 
ceremonies of the Romans and Greeks. 
There are no proofs that any other 
language^ except poetry, through the 
medium of music, was admitted in the 
rituals of pagan liturgiei^ The praises 
and thwiiksgivings offered up % the 
several deities were songs and choruses, 
^oompanied by musi^ instrulnents 
and dancing, or*by aijielei^ march did^ 
gestures. Plato was sucli a friend to 
the temple music aibto wish that none 
other should be used by gods or men : 
and it has been dearly proved thaU in* 
all nations the first public use of musio 
was in the edebration of I'eligious 
rites and ceremonies. Christianity 
being established in the East^ peculiar 
ceremonial observances originate there, 
and were afterwards adopted by the 
western Christians. St. Ambrose, it is 
said, brought ftom thence the manner 
of singing the hymns; and Eusebius 
says, that a regulw choir and method of 
singing the service were first established 
in the church at Antioch. St Augustine 
and Gregory have also left undisputed 
testimony respecting the 'cultivation of 
music in the western churches. In the 
East, St Basil, Chrysostom, and Jerome 
make early^ mention of chanters and 
canons being appointed to officiate in 
the o^uroh daily. In the fifth century 
Italy was laid desolate, and we may 
readi^ imamne that the arts were 
neglected. Music suffered the most, so 
that at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, when the whole western empire 
was the scene of revolutions, its 
musio*waB reduced to church chants 
and a feiy national ^ngs. After- 
wards, when the Goths settled m Italy, 
they cultivated the airts and soon 
imitated the enlixhteued manners 
of the people whom my bad subjugated. 
In the year 590, Pope Gregory the Great 
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eolleeted the ipusical fhigments of such 
ancient hymns as the, ]primitive fathers 
hod recommended. Aifter this period 
*ihe Roman schools of music shone with 
renewed lustre. Music jiras also strongly 
encouraged by Cloie^ King of France. 
In 787, when Charlemagne went to 
Rome at the festival of Easter, a quarrel 
arose with the smgers of France and 
Rome. The French affirmed that their 
singing was superior to the Roman, and 
tho^ Romans accused the French of 
having corrupted the Gregorian chant. 
The dispute was carried before the Em- 
peror, who decided by asking the 
following quegtion: "Declare to us 
which ^s the most pure, water drawn 
from its source, or that which is taken 
from a'distant stream *" " Water from 
#ts laource,'* smgers. " Well, 

theTt;” said the Emperor, " return to the 
original source of fit. Gregory, whose 
chant you have evidently corrupted." 

It is somewhat strange to find the 
love of cruelty and the love of music in 
the same persons, yet such was the ca.'^e 
with the Emperor Nero. He whose 
cruelties are known to all instituted 
exorcises of music, poetiy,and eloquence 
to be peiformed in Rome every fifth 
year. Amongst the aucients music exer- 
cised a powerful influendb. The father 
of Cleopatra derived the name of 
Auletes, or tho flute-player, froin his 
excessive attachment to that instrument. 
Some of the early Christian fathers say 
that music drew many Gentiles into the 
Church who,coming from mere curiosity, 
liked its ceremonies so well that th^ 
were baptised before they departed. 

In the present day the character of 
our Church music is such that it would 
sooner drive persons out of the Cluirch 
than into it In the reign of EdwardlV., 
music, aftor living a vagran^lifi^ 
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acquired a settlement, and letters patent 
were gnmted to certain persons who 
were minstrels to the king. It cannot 
too strongly be urged the advafltages 
which music pqissesses in a r^igious and 
moral point oi view, the incitements to 
its study are so'numerous, that means 
ought without doubt to be adopted to 
accomplish its nationality. 


VALENTINES. 

Saint Valbvtinb !— all we know of 
Ihis personage is, that he was a priest at 
Kqme, where he was martyred about a.d. 
270, and had, in consequence, the honour 
of being assimed a niche in the record 
of saints, hm pdst being Ihe 14tli 
of February'. 

The origin of thus oustom has been 
sought for in the Lupercalia of the 
Romans, and with much apparent rea- 
son, os will be evident when we come 
to inquire into the old mode of cele- 
brating Valentine’s Day, whioh, as we 
shall presently see, had but little in 
common with ^the modem habit of 
sending ^ly letters by tbe penny post. 
In andent Rome a festival was held 
about ^the middle of Februaiy, called 
the Lupercalia, in honour of Pan and 
Juno, whence the latter obtained the 
epithet of Februata Fehrualis, and 
Fabrulla^ Upon this oocasion tho 
names ofwitmg women wore put, amidst 
e vmi^yw#|einonies, into u box, from 
whiotf^ggiM^drawn by the men tu 
ohana||^MM^ind so rooted had this, 
like oiistoms, become 

amongst wiw)|>le, that tho pastors of 
the early («uan Church found them- 
selvhi unable'’'^ to eradicate it. They 
there|pre, 'fhsteod of entering into a 
fruitleia struggle, adopted their usual 
policy occasions, and niuoe they 

could not remove what they held to bo 
an unsightly nuisance, they endeavoured 
as a skilful architect would do, to con- 
vert it into an ornament. Thus they 
substituted other names for those of 
women, a change that would not soeiu 
to have been generally, or for any long 
time, popular, siqce ^e read that at a 
very remote period tbe custom prevailed 
of the young men drawing tho names of 
the ^rls, and that the praetJee of 
a^dopting mates by chance-lots soon 
grew reciprocal between the sexes. In 
tact, Pqn and Juno vacated their scats 
in favour of Saint Valentine, but tbe 
Christian bii^op could not escape having 
much^f the heathen ritual fastened 
upon him. We must not, however, 
imagine that Valentine’s ‘Day, any more 
than Epiphany or Candlemas, was oele- 
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bnted with one uniform mode of ob- 
servance ; the customs attendant upoh 
it varied considerably aoeording to the 
place Bn4 period. In many parte |f 
Sflnglaad, and |nore particularly in Lon- 
don, the person of the opposite sex who 
was first, met in a morning^ not being 
an inmate of the hoiuie, was taken to be 
the Valentine, a usage that is nctioed 
by the poet Gray^ — 

* I early roue jnst at the hveaket day, 

Before the tun bad ohased tbe stars 
away; 

Afield I went, andd the momiag dew, | 
To milk my klac (for ao should | 

housewives do), i 

The first I spied, and thefirst awaln 
wesee, * 

In spite of fortune, ouc true lote 
shall be.*' 

That the lasses went out to tsiek for 
their makes, or mateB~«.e., Valontiuea — 
it also shown in poor Ophelia s broken 
snatches of a song : — 

"Good morrow! 'tla St Valentine'a day 
All in tho morning betlme, 

And 1 a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine." 

Herrick baa the following in his 
Hetperidet, p. 172 ; — 

^‘TO BIS TALBNTXBB OB 6T^ VAUEN- 
TINX’S DAT. 

" OR have I heard both youth end vlrghiB 
Boy, 

Birds choose their snateB, ahd couples, too, 
thla day : 

But by their flight I never can divine 

When I shall couple with my Valentine. 

In Dudley Lord North’s Forest of 
Varu ties, fol. 1645, p. 61, in a letter to 
his brotlicr, he says lady of wit 
and quelitie, who you well knew, tco«h2 
never put heraelf^ tityt cAoncs of a Valen- 
tine, saying that ekee wmdd never couple 
hendje hut hy choyct. The eustome o/nd 
charge of Va^tinea is not ill left, niih 
many other eudi cosUy and idle custon^, 
which by a tacit generall consent wee 
lay down as obsolete.” 

\Ve tiud the following curious species 
of divination in the Connoisseter, as prac- 
tised on St. Valeutine*s day^or eve. 
** Last Friday was Valentine* Day, and 
the night before 1 got five bay-leaves, 
pinned four ot them to the four^oisere 


of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle ; and then, if I *dreamt of my 
Bweetheart^ Betfy said, we should be 
married before the year was out. But. 
to mdke it more sure I boiled an egg 
hard# and took*out the yolk, and filled 
it with salt ; and when 1 went to bed, 
eat it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it We also wrote our 
lovers’ names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled them up in clay, and put them 
into water ; and the first that rose up 
waatobe our Valentine^ Would you 
think it? Mr. Blossom was my man. 
1 lay a-bed and shut my eyes all the 
morning till be came to^ur house ; for 
I would not have teen another man 
before him for all the world.” 

Mr. Pennant, in his Tow in Stotland, 
tells hs, that iff Febaiifl^voupg person^ 
draw Valentines, and frSm thence col- 
lect their future fortune in the nuptial 
state. 

Oliver Goldsmith, iu his Vicar of 
Wak^ld, describing the manners of 
some rustics, tells us, they sent true 
love-kuots on Valentine morning. 

Herriric, in his Sesperides, p. 61, 
speaking of a bride, says ; — 

" %e must DO more a-mayiDg : 

Orhy BotiAmda 4Mnt, 

Whe'ttbuker Vabntinsf" 

Hiason, in bis Travds in England, 
says : — ** On the eve of the 14th of 
February, St. Valentine's Day, a time 
when all living nature inclines to couple, 
the young folks in England, and Scot- 
land too, by a very antient custom, cele- 
brate a litGe festival that tends to the 
same end. Aji equal number of maids 
and bachelors get together, each writes 
their true or some feigned name upon 
eep^te billets, which they roll up, and 
dnw by way of lots, the maids taking 
the. men's Jbillets, and the men the 
maids’ ; so that each of the young men 
lights upon a girl that he calls his 
Valentino, and each of the girls uix>n 
a young man which she calls her'e. 
By this means each has two Valentines ; 
but the ipan sticks festpr to the Valen- 
tioe that is fallen to him than to tho 
Valentine to Tri;om be is fallen. For- 
tune having thus divided the company 
into so many oou^es^ the Valentinea 
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give balls and treats to their mistresses^ also in one of the mice, giving a poi^a 
xnai their Billets sereral days upon by the mouth, 
their bosoms or BleeVe% and this little e "In eaoh^f theK five animals thus 
qK>rt often ends in love. This oere- iubmitted to experiment the charoeter- 
mony is praotised difiiMrantly in differ- istio efftots of poisoning by strychnine 
ent countries and accord^ to the were produced, b th^ of them (the 
fieedom or seveiil^ of Madame Valen- two mice and a vigorous rabbit) death 
tine. There is another kind of Valen- ensued reiqBeetively in two minutei^ 
tine, which is the first young man or twelve minutes, and fifty minutes, from 
woman that chance throws in your the first introduction of poison. The 
way in the street or elsewhere on that symptoms preoeding death wer^ dis- 
day.” tnrW respiration, general distress, oon- 

In Poor RolMs Almanaeh for 1676, vulsive twitohings or jerkinga, tetanic 
that facetious observer of our old cue- spasms,* a peoulitf outstretching of the 
toms tells uB opposite to St. Valentine's and general ripdity of the body — 

day, in Febru^— , symptoms which are exactly those com- 

• " NowAadtovr, Antho- monly presente^ by ^ryohnine. 

nj, and ViiHun, " In the fourth animi^* a rabbit, the 

* ^ ValeiUtneidtttu M symptoms were equally well marked 

Friuy JiiJsn.*' .W and decisive, but although the animal 
• f f lay for a time nearly dei^, it afterwards 

PHYSIOLOGI^L TEST FOR: revived and eventually recovered. In 

POISONS. the guinea pig the effects were at first 

Lv ^r)iir 11 Journey (see p. 47) we | mu^ more slight, the spasms wore not 
gave an account of Dr. Marshall Hall's so strong as to throw it down or 
suggestion fi)r detecting the presence of entirely disable it, but on the following 
poisons, which cannot be fully demon- day it was found dead, with the muscles 
stratecl by chemical agents by physio- rigid and the hind legs extended, us if 
logical means ; that is, by the employ- from the effects of the poison, 
ment of small auimals to demonstrate ** For the purpose of oomparison we 
the effects of the suspected poisons upon conduct at the some time a parallel 
their living systems. U appears that ssries of experiments on other animals 
in examining the contents of the stomach with ordinary strychnine. In these 
of Mrs. Dove, poisoned at Leeds, this animals the symptoms were exactly 
test was employed, and with the follow- similar to those produced in the five 
ing results : — acted on by the poison extracted from 

** Additional Report of the Ancdyeie^f the body of Mrs. Dove. 

Ote ContBrUe of the Stometch. " They were, as a seiies, not more 

“ As a further test of the presenee of s evere and not more rapidly fataL 
poison in the stomach,' and one which as These animal czperimeotB, which add 
nearly as possible would amount to de- the test of physiological effect to that of 
moastratiun, we determined to try Hie chemical reagent^ decisively con>* 
whether the spirituous extract obtained firm our analysis, an(L taking them in 
from the contents of the stonlaeh, connexion with analysis and with 
already shown by chemical teste to the symptoms observed dui*ing life, and 
contain strychnine, posseseSd really the with the appearances noted in the body 
poisonous properties of that substance, af^r death, they afford, in our opinion, 
Wo selee^ for experiment two tie most complete proof that the death 
rabbits, two imoe, and a guinea pig, and of Mrs. Dove was from the poisonous 
as the most exact method of rnting effects of strychnine, and from.no other 
upon such animals with small quantities cause, 
of poison, we Applied it by ihooulatipa ** OmsoE Morlbt, 
through small opehings, either in the "Thomas Nuxmelxt, FJI.C.S.E.'' 
cdlular tissue beneath the skin, or into As % scientifio demonstration, it is 
one of the serous oavitiea of the body ; i"*r**1*^^ to oonoeive anything more 
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beautiful or more oondusiye than this 
eridenoe. The dumb animals which 
formed the subjects of the experiments, 
of Messrs. Morley and JNunneley are] 
here summoned os unexpected wi^’ 
nesses, whom no cross^xamination can 
shake, to bear irresistible testimony to 
the cause of the death of Harriet Dots. 


A Noble Boy.— A boy waa once 
teinplecfby some of his companions to 
luck lipe chemes from a tree which 
is father had forbidden him to, touch. 
“ You need not be afraid," said one of 
his companions, **for if your father 
should hnd out that you had taken 
them, he is so kind he ^ould not hurt 
you." “ That is the very reason,” re- 
plied the boy, ** why 1 would not touch 
them. It is true, my father would not 
touch me ; yet my disobedience I know 
would hurt my father, and that wotdd 
be worse to me than anything else." A 
boy who grows up with such principles, 
would be a man in the best sense of the 
word. It betrays a regard for rectitude 
that would render him trustworthy 
under every trial. 

Noble ^flt to the Fouedeb or I 
Dulwich Colleoe. — Sir Francis Calton, ' 
wbt) had foolishly squandered the pro- 
pcrty left to him by his father, once 
taunted Alleyn with having been a 
player. To this Alleyn replied : — ** And 
where you tell me of my poore originall 
and of my quality as a player. What 
is tliat ? If I am richer than my anoes- 
ters, I hope I muyebe able to doe more 
good with my riches than eVer your 
ancesters did with their riches. You 
must nowe bearo povortye, and if you 
boaro it more paciontly than I, your 
desert wil be the ^ctt»r. That I was a 
player I can not deny, and I am sure 1 
will not My raeanes of living were 
honest, and, with the poore aUlytyes 
wherewith Qod blest me, I was able to 
do soruutUing for my seife, my relatives 
and my txiendea, many of them nowe 
ly ving ut this daye will not refuse to 
owne what they owght me. Thveforo 
I am not ashamed."— Peters. . 

W^hen should an innkeeper vilit a 
foundry f When he wonts a 6ar 


DOMESTIC SCENES IN RUSSIA.* 
In almost every house some female arc 
is carried on, useful or ornamental ; and 
the women ace employed in spinning, 
weaving knitting, ' oarpei-makipg, &c.; 
for the raw material in Russia is worth 
little, and the manufactured article alone 
is valuable in the market. 

The ladies of England, however, '' who 
live at home at ease," little know the 
disagreeable and troublesome duties of 
insi»otion and correction which thus 
devolve upon the mistress of a family 
in Russia, from all the various branches 
of domestio induBtrv which she is 
obliged to superintend. ^%e discipline 
of ime estate and of the household is 
maintained by means of the lash, from 
whi(^ neither sex is exempt. The fre- 
quency and severity^ its use depends , 
on the oharaoter of the inSster or mis- 
tress, many of whou), like those among 
whom 1 have lived, voluntarily limit 
the application of this punishment^to 
male offenders, and always resort to it 
with great reluctance. The system, 
however, is revolting in itself, and it 
neoessarily opens the door to frequent 
scenes of gross oppression and cruelty, 
where, as sometimes happeus, the power 
is vested in hands nearly os rude as 
those of the serf himself. All owners 
of serfs are noble, but the law cannot 
make them all ffentle. 

The following anecdote, which I am 
assured is true, will illustrate the results 
of siorfdom, while it will romiud you of 
my remaiks in a former* letter on the 
Russian system of military rank, as fur- 
nishing the universal rule of precedence. 
Among the serfs owned by a widow lady 
was a girl, Who had been brought up 
with unusual indulgence in the houso' 
hold,* receiving a Bujerior education, 
and a^uirioK manners for beyond those 
of her olass to which advantages was 
added the natural gift of an attractive 
person. At a proper age she waa appren- 
ticed at St. Petersburg to a trench 
dressmaker or milliner ; and having at- 
tained to sqme akill in h^ business, she 
wo^after a time offered profitable em- 
ployment. This her nuatress permitted • 

* By the Rev R. L Yevables. London: 
Murray. 



; ' ' su£tkaussa'‘'Tiiu)s. iie 

her to accept, on the umial payment t>f jealousy ai her remoTBolesB mtiMress. 
an ebrok to herself In li^n of ' personal The stoi^ of this barbarity was told me 
■ervice. The girl oonAoted hersdf with an lodigiftition as strong as could 
well in her situation, aoi|mriQg aknow^ bl felt am<9ig otuaelTeiv but there waa 
ledge of French, and fottaing hidiits of no ivdreiiB for tht sufferer.' The mis* 
some refinement. Here she attraeted treis up to a oertain point had the Lw 
the notice of an officer' of the rank of on her side, and where she not, as 
colonel, who in due time proved his at- in Ihe' oomiptilsoiy marriage,^ might 
tachment by offering hermarriage. ^e overpowered iright. That such a case 
girl accepted hit proposal, and nothing diO)^dbe poasible auffihimitly condemns 
remained but to obtain her freedom the whole q^atem of aaifdom. * 
from her misti'ess, the consideration for - 

which*— or, in plain words, the puiQhase*> SMQBJSIjBRS FIEES, AiNO ECONOMY 
money— the colonel was eager to pay. , * IN COALS. 

This ought to have been regulated by Wb muat aay a few words more upon 
the o&ro^whieh«he girl had paid, oslou- the new method of making domestic 
lated at so many years* purchase. . The fires (see pp. 9, U)k We have received 
lover, however, was not inclined to dli- many teeUmonies to the effio^ of tlio 
put^ the price the lady ^ight demand, improved q^stem. The f eliding, from 
but on applyinn^to IKir and umorbunatdly a oorrespondSnt of The BvAlder, is fully 
ex])laining the state of affidis, he re- oorroboiative of what we have already 
ccivod for answer tiiat on no terms asserted. E. H., it will be seen, has 
whatever would she 6maneix>ate her acted upon our suggestion, respeotiug 
slavd Eve^ effort was used to dbako the iron jpiote; — 
the resolution, which appeared iinac- **Tour valuable notice of the now 
countable ; but aigumen^ entreaty, mode of making a fire in a common 
and money were alike unavailing, and grate, v^uh shall save ooal, and con- 
tho lady remained inexorable; giving in sums a greater part of the smoke, only 
the end the clue to her obs&ac^ by requires universal adoption to b^omo 
observing that she would never see her one of the greatest blessings conferred 
eerf tiike precedence of her as she would u{>on us in this smoky -^erpe, dirty— me- 
do if married to a colonel, while she 'tropolis. Properly cmed ou^ it would 
w’as herself but the widoyr of a xdijor. effect a perfect revolution in stoves. 
The match was necessarily broken off, chunney-swepping, tires from foul Hues, 
and the girl’s ]^o8peot of happiness price of co^ and coke, safety from 
destroyed. To complete her miMry, fire by shooting coals, smoky rooms, 
her mistress revoked her leave of aB- cinders and dust (the whole of which 
Bcnco, and ordered her immediately to are nearly consumed), cleaner linen, 
return to her native village ; an order brighter atmosphere, and Bounder 
which the system of passports and police lungs. ' 1 have ever been a great n<l vo- 
rendererl it impossible to resist or evade, cate for giving due credit to Mr. Cutler 
Arrived in the village, the unhappy girl, for his admirable introduotion of thi.i 
accustomed to the habits and ooi^rts principle more than thirty yesxva since, 
of civilised life, was do&ed in the when his patent was crushed by a corn- 
coarse garments of an ordii^iy peasant, bination of Uip trade^ who dreaded the 
and was moreover ordered forthwith to success ' of the fiatent. His more ni* 
marry a rough-bearded movjik, or com- tianal opponents ofterwai'ds aokttow- 
mou ccuntiy . labourer. Bevolting at ledged its Value ; and one stove-maker, 
thLs tynmuy, and refusing to obey, she who would not join the combination, a 
Was flogged, and, though she st% re- few years since, in a work on stoves 
sisted for awhile, a long oontiauanoe of and chi^eya, eulegised the princijdc, 
cruel and degt^uling treatment cOn- and ignbred the decision. His remarks 
quered her in the end, and she was on this erfished patent, the writer fully 
forced to submit to the miserable lot beHeves, first led Dr. Amott to investi- 
•utailed upon her by the wretched gate the subject and to produce the 
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now-oalUtd ^ Arttotl^s flelf-oonfluming, 
tmokeloifii vto^Te ; but Bimp1icit:LiB 
the geetAm^ chflrm in ell noyel^a^ 
either patented or not^ 1 eonceire me 
Bhggwted aifd Bncoeesful process/ ap- 
nliM to the eominon Biove, andimme- 
wtely *at the Beitice of all, irithout 
BorewB and lever^ or an expansive 
■mith's, ironmongers, brlcklayer*s^ or 
maBo^’s bill, is a moat valnable boon to 
society,— if Bocietv ‘will only nniveraally 
adopt it. I say iff for if it is prover* 
bial what an obadnate person /ohn Bull 
is. 1 think insurance oompanieB should 
especially request^ or epecAfy to this 
mode, as particularly sue, untj^ paikb 
more atri^nt meanb be ordned and 


enforced. Furnace ohimneya no longer 
are permitted to pollute the air, and 
vomit out their amokp ; wti)r> then, 
should, in ihe aggrtgoUf a fatt^taier 
mitance be fdr one day permitted to 
continue, when the public would in- 
finitely gain, in every wa^, by the 
(diange 1 On seeing the notice in your 
journal, 1 at once resolved to try the 
new method, with, I must say, certain 
misgivings. With my own hands 1 ad- 
justed everything, even to the paper at 
the bottom, and built up to the top bar 
with coals ; then formed a sort of orow*Sr 
nest, of paper; shavings, and wood, and 
covered it lightly over with thin pieces 
of ooal. Judge of my horror, in 
enteinng my room the next morning, 
and finding my servant had taken it ill 
to pieces, and laid the fire in (1 shall 
now call it) the antique way: fortu- 
nately, it was not li^tra. 1 therefore 
had it again pulled to pieces, and re- 
placed as 1 had laid it, and lighted. 
The . next few minutes were moat 
anxiously passed, fearing I mi^t be- 
come the laughing-ato^ of family, 
servants^ and all. What was my 
light, however, when 1 aaw the coala 
iguiting one by one^ and in half-an-hclbr, 
without billowB, or cikmda of smoke, a 
most cheerful fire : it waa lighted at 
nine, and by one o’clock it waa so fierce, 
that I was obliged to pour water on it 
to keep it down. ^1^ ooqnxW after 
the paper at bottom had become burnt, 
the draught being grater. I may also 
add, that 1 have oontinoed eaclrday the 


new process^ only apbstituting aAeet iron 
at bottom, hr place of paper. The 
comfort and 'oleuiliness are beyond all 
oonceptioB, without eonsidering the 
economy. Fircrirotta are acarcely needed, 
it burnhig gradually downwards for 
.hourly aooording to the depth of the 
■tove. The deej^ the stove the longer 
it bums. I have placed a fire-brick at 
the side of my stove— an ordinary par- 
lour >one,— owing to its being wider than 
its depth. I would strongly urge all 
persons not only to adopt the process, 
but to recommend it for general use. 

B. R.” 


STAR-OAZINO. 

Ttt, deansh ea^ idaiit I hove gazed cm that 

And fanctedT iGbc near me, dumgh distant afar. 
Have hoped that a^ilaoe in tl\y thoughta I 
mls^t claim. 

And watch'd the bright star while I muijpmr'd 
thy name. 

Butoit, when iti radiant beams were most 
triaht, 

Anapleloua Bi|Jalcdng my soul with its light, 

A okHid, pamlttg over, concealed ftom my view; 
The blight orb of heaven which bound me to 
yon. ' 

And so^ O bd|pved 1 t^en Hope seems most 

And*my heart in its gladness Is light as the air. 
Sad donht cemeth o'er me, and darkly doth 
roU, 

Ita dottd of daspalr round the li^t of my soul 
VhedoahpaaaeBOn, and again I con see 
The beandlhl star that unites mo to thee ; 

Stm gadng I hope, and still hoping I pray, 
That thus may the cloud from my soul pass 

Thi Lbabkbd Negbo.— ‘<C osiir/* 
said a nem to a coloured friend of 
** whidh do you tink is de most useful 
ob de coihmetB, de sun or do moon ?” 
"Wall, Clem, 1 don't think I should be 
able to answer that question.” "Why, 
you black nigger, don’t you see it's de 
mosQ, COB she shines in me night, when 
we ne^ de light ; and the sun shines in 
t^e df^' time^ when Be li^t is of no 
Idnseconee." "Wellj Clem, you is the 
most learned darkey I eber seen. I 
ffuesa you used to awaqp out a school 
house for a living.’’ 
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.THB BOMANOE OF A BHUBAltB 
• PIE. 

A BHOBT time ago Twr e ditouadon in 
Tour paper about the iwte of plants 
being sometimes susidoiouslj like the 
manure in which they haire bra grown. 
Now this is not a pleasant idea. Itdu- 
dpates at onoe all our fond romanoe of 
Boienoe aboutthe conTersion of elements 
into new forms. We may talk and 
write to people for ever about osy^, 
hydrogen, I^ebig, and Professor Way, 
the glaring fact will still remain sus* 
pended before the epionrean Tisiotiftliat 
in eatmg our forced or "strongly** grown 
vegetables, we are not eatmg the re- 
arranged} reor^lmised, or reconverted 
elements of poor mild harmless humus, 
but actually the very essence of some 
horrid artificial manura company, or 
t>ne qf those preu^fionuments of rund 
greatness, an ungypsumised dunghill. 
The question is onenf nationalimport- 
ance. and I really felt much oast down 
in imnd when I read the fimts, corrobo- 
rated by ^ those mystiod hieroglyphics 
J. B.** 


In this mental oondition I was looking 
at the plants in my greenhouse, all re- 
dolent of pure {f«sh chlorophyll, and I 
was thinking that if it was r^ly aU a 
dream that rosoa had a lipautiftil smell, 
or whether some eastern genii h^ not 
invented the fSunous atto to delude 
mankind, or whether poets had not 
been equally disingenuous when they 
gave to the lily its whiteness, when my 
eyes fell with*de1ight upon two hu^ 
pots containing most luxuriant stalks of 
what I knew full well would soon be 
converted into rhubarb pie* Now then, 
I said to myself, n^l this great question 
be decided f Viuons of past days <»id 
dinners, in which rhubaro {de nnmed 
a prominent part, came at once into 
my mind’s eye. And thatraioky taste 
—what was tliat ? Ny twjtui reverted 
insensibly but with horrid individuality 
to the sheep of our respected vioar 
then browsing in happy ignoragce in 
the chorohyaj^ Sho^d any of my 
future dinners be from a haubdii of this 
mutton, and a pie of that smoky rhu- 
barb ? 

To settle the questaon, I had the 


rhubarb in my gveenbouse out on 
the spot, and vbe pie wherewith it 
was made waa not smoky. *'It is 
arrays the^ dase, my dear,** said a 
gintle voice, "wra forced rhubarb." 
Aim I my greenhouse .rhubarb was 
forced too.* %e truth shmie out with 
dear unmistakable .certainty. • No per- 
version of Liebig could poimly settle 
the matter in favour of rearranged ele- 
ments. The actual thing with which 
those pots and tubs were surrounded 
was positivdy identieal with that 
smokytaste, and the glories of rhubarb 
pie are With me among the things that 
were— at least that form of it whioh 
proceedeth from tubs and pote with 
their well-known oovef ings of straw. 
Sie transit gloria rhuhairbf, Jl. Bvfo, 
Siriddand*'‘~-Qmrdenit'o OhromeU, 

• ■ 

BsADixro ALOim.— There is no treat 
I BO great as to hear good reading of any 
, kind. Not one gentleman or lady in a 
hundred can rra so as to please the 
ear, and send the words with gentle 
force to the heart and iinderstauding. 
Indistinct utterancei whines, drones, 
nasal twang^ gutteral liotes, hesitations, 
and other vices of elocu^on, arc almost 
universal. Hony a lady dto sing Italian 
songs with oonsiderable exratioD, biit 
cannot read English passbly. Yet 
reading is by far the more vmuable ao- 
complishmeut of the two. llu most 
drawing-rooms if a tbing is to bo read, 
it is discovered that nobody ujan read ; 
one has weak lungs, another g^ts hoarse, 
another chokes, another hasten abomi- 
nable sing-song; evidently^ tradition 
of the way in' whioh be Imd Watts’s 
hymns when he was too young to muler- 
j stand them ; another rumbles liko a 
' brood-wheeled waggon; and another 
has away of ‘reading which seems to 
proclaim that what is read is no sort of 
coDsequenoe; and bed betier not be 
listened to. - / 

Wb heard agood joke; once of a party 
of young fellows, if((Ko found fault 
with the butter on the boarding-house 
table. "What is the matter with ir?” 
said tile ^mistress. " Just you asl: it,” 
said one,*" it is cid enough to speak for 
itselfi** 

♦ r2 
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THE ART OE THINKINO. 
fBoM imi naiica or BBasttinooii 

— — ! 
CotMlderation, like an angel, oamei * 

And whipp'd the offend^ Adam oitt vt 

' to; 

Leaving hU body M a jpandife, 

‘ To envelop and oonUln eeiealiilablti.** 

Meditation, that sreat and xmitersal 
instructor of the human tae^ which 
presides over all the creations at genius 
— ^the parent of philo 80 phy*-the sure 
gnide of the arts in all their* applioa> 
tions, hecause It enlightens them with 
^eral prindbles—plays a still more 
importaiA/axul more entensiYe part in 
the great process of moral development, 
lb is here that its value is moat conspi- 
cuous, for it puts man in posscfialou of 
all his powers, and devates him to the 
real dignity of his nature. In science 
and in art, thinking elaborates the ele- 
mentary fkcts funiished by observa- 
tion and experiment; in the work 
of moral development, its object is, 
to explore the iimo'St recesses of the 
mind, to ooUeot together those ele- 
mentary phenomena which reveal to us 
the great law of duty, and to familio- 
ribc ut wi^ a knowledge of ourselves. 
In flcl:;noe hnd in art, thinking operates 
only* on ideas furnished by the senses 
and the ntellect ; in the wprk of moral ' 
education, it alsa excites thoae emotions 
or feelings which are associated with, 
or which naturally flow out of our con- 
ceptions of good, and which constitutr 
the immedjr'ai|priqgsof aotioh. Think- 
ing, indeed, \nay be said to be the living 
prmoiple of wisdom ; and, if the prac- 
tice of it be BO difficult in the ordinary 
course of study, ond-fsmiiliar only to a 
small number of i^ds, it becomes still 
more so, and is conseqhently less prac^ 
tiaed, in referenofi to moral .objects. In 
the acquiiemeit of soientino truth, 
thought is ofUm aided by images of 
sense, by desdintions and definitions. 
In moral spccuktions, these exterior 
aids do not exist ; the mind is thrown 
upon its owji resouroes, is led dlnly by 
its own aliment^ and itself by 

its own r&tive strength. 

Theresia, hi referenoe to monA^ not 


only an wtdUctwU conception, but an 
emoHon, or feeUng; the«one iiflbrming 
the intellect the other influencing the 
wilL tAe motion or feeling flowing natu» 
i*a% from cUar eoneeptioM of the inteH^ 
UcU Such, indeed, is the imposing autho- 
rity with which the A.uthor of all things 
has invested the law of duty, that the 
conoeption of, it has an efiect upon the 
heart more certain and more absolute, 
according as it is presented to the mind, 
under a form simple and free from all 
that is foreign to iU nature. It is, how- 
ever, in vain, that we seek for the pro- 
totype of ttis conoeption out of our- 
selves ; externally we are presented with 
a refle^on or image oifly ; it to be 
found only within, in the inmost sanc- 
tuary of oonBciousness. But it is not 
sufficient that the conception ahguld 
merely he ioressnf^n:o the mind ; j)ain9 
must be taken to search for it, aud to 
keep itateadily befAre us ; ignorance and 
inattention cover it as with a veil. It 
does not generally happen that thd law 
of duty is violated with deliberate inat- 
tention, but rather by neglecting to 
study it ; and so far from evil ever being 
com^t^ for its own sake, it would be 
next to impossible to resist the attraction 
which surrounds the good, if we really 
knew how to opnsider it in all its beauty. 
It is not sufficient simply to glance at 
our duties, they should be dehberately 
reflected upon; their influence should 
gradually extend through the whole of 
our mortal nature ; should ramify 
tflrough,' and penetrate its inmost folds ; 
should, indeed, take entire possession of 
us. Such is the e^d proposed by the 
art of thinkings the first and the most 
powerful of all arts, since it alone 
enables man to ei^oy tho exerdse of 
thoae high fficolties which his Creator 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mind with iiue causative power. 

Struck with the imporfance aud preg- 
nant chameter of this great art. the 
ascetic writers and philosophers of aup 
tiquijjy Imve, with praiseworthy indus- 
try, enddkvouied to develop its laws, 
and we are indebted to them for a great 
nidnber of useful preoepta, on a subject 
on which preomts are indeed essential 
The art of thinUim has^ however, ex^io- 
xienoed the ffite or oUiot arte that have - 
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beeomeload^ with didactic rules. It UaalL void, and obscurity. Instead of 
has become embiarn^sed by rules, uso> those rertileregioBB where we bad hoped 
less both to such as are capable of acting .to wander in Joyous happiness, we die- 
of themselves, and to those that are not, cover a parchra desert ; it is in vain that 
so ; for the first act naturally without jrp attempt to, call u^ those heavenly 
their aid, and the otnera are not in a imS£^ that were to transport us to 
state to profit by them at alL ' Blysinm ; they fly f^m us. and we fall 

the hope of rendering the applioa- back upon oiimVe% overwjSlelmed with 
tion of ruleseaay and certain, they have we arb s e ss, the mind seeming but a vas>t 
become purely mechaniosl, and conse- sditiida. ^ By another effort the clouds 
quently deprived of their trae principle beeoine dissipated ; ideas present them- 
of action, both morally and intelleo* sdtMi» yet oonfused, incoherent, and 
tually. Rules have been laid do^ as discwdered ; they escape us the moment 
to how to select a subject, how to deter- we t«yi to seise them; thev confusedly 
mine it, how to circumscribe and divide mix and interfere with each other, and 
it ; the proper times and places for end by plunging us into a state the 
acticlb and repose, for ideas and em<^ most painful gf all, vi& doubt and scep- 
tions, have been assiteed ; the boundar tioiam. It ia only when we have the 
rie-s, the methods ana formulariet^ have courage to iravetae these three suooes- 
nil been laid ^owi^ ;.tlfe exercise of the elve jEones, so to apeak, that we como at 
moral and intellectuid&cultieB has been last to tiiat luminous and peaceful 
rigorously bound by a preconceived ays* sphere, where the fruit of meditation 
tern, utterly nogleetfiil of jbhelii^ that and all its pleasures await us; but we 
i» order that the faculties d||m|E 4 |^l are too often disoouraged, and renounce 
their deHtined functions, a . <the enterprise as impcssiblsb ^ 

of filial jii iiiTi III! iiiiiai iiiiiiiiji, ^ important thing therefore is, 

first and most iudispenBablej^mw|l|Bto fociUtate the entrance to theae regions 
for thiiikmg ia, the acquiremeli^C^^Pf thought : and this can be effected 
energy and freedom of the min$; ww only by a suitabfo preparation, the 
allows the soul to appropriate to imf proximate result of which is the attain* 
tlie truths on which it meditates, as if ment of that state of mind which 
they B]>raug spontanCbusly from the usually term self possession. Self*i>oa- 
depths of its own being. ' • session, however, does not exclusively 

The truth is, that in reference to the consist, as some mystical writors have 
Art of Thinking, the difflcnlW does not imagined,* in isolating the soul from 
lie 80 much in the act itself; at in the every external influence. It is the 
commencement of the act ; not so much gathering togethei’ of all tho powders of 
in the cultivation of the sml, as in the the mind, and the disposing of them 
taking possession of it The shores of with soveroign power. The presence of 
the regions of thought are steep and certain exterior objects may sometimes 
rugged, and inspire feellm of affright second, rather than counteract this ouer- 
nnd terror to those who fint approach getic reaction; whUst' on the other baud, 
them. This is the true reason fmy the the soul may, in, the absence of external 
Art of Thinking is rMll^practiMd W objects, become plilb^ed into idle leth- 
Bo few. In first attemi^ng this dim- argy. ^If-puMessionia a state of mental 
cult process, we are repulsed on all freedoin, at once active and peaceful, 
sides ; memory assails us with a thou* , , because well ordered ; but it is a stiito 
sand reminiscenes in the retrea^ we may not under the immediate dominion of 
have chosen ; capricious and wandering the will, nor is it easily acquired ; it is a 
phantoms of objects, lopg sinoe Removed prerogative purchased by a long up]jreo- 
from us, retq^n and importune us more tice^ip, jmd hence the error of thobe 
than the obj^s themselves eves did^ ine^>eriencedperBODBWho present tbora- 
crowding round us in eveij direction, selvpsat the door of the sonctuarv , with 
If we strive to appease thu tumult, a a confident hope of being iustauily 
atiU more painful state often awaits ua — adii|itt«»cL Neophytes of a day, they 
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wonder that th^ are not «t ^onee | 
initiated ; they forget that they ninat 
first become t0or% of initiation 'by a 
well-conduoted life, ny order, regnhudtyj 
and tetnperanee in all things, but espe- 
cia]lybyBelf-knowledga,andthehabltual 
praotioe of jralf-vigilanoe and aelfioon- 
tnfi. 

{To U wmtkmd,) 


THE TEACHING OF SICALL ^ 
THINGS. . ^ 

Experiusnu fiuniliar and vulgar to the 
interpretation of nature do as much, if 
not more, conduce than experimenta ot 
a higher quality. Oertalnljr this may be 
averred for truth» that they be not the 
higheat Inataneea that give the beat and 
Bureat information. T^ ia not unabtiy 
expreased in the tale, ao common, of the 
phiioBopher, that wldlehe gaaed upward 
to the stars, fell into the water : for, if 
he had looked down, he might have aeen 
the stare in the water ; but looking up 
to hoaven, he could not see the water in 
the atara. In like manner, it often 
cornea td pass thatamall and mean thioga 
conduce more to the discovery of great 
mattery than great things to the dis- 
covery of small matters ; and therefore 
AristoHe notes well, that the nature of 
everytning is best seen in its smallest 
portions. For that cause heT inquires | 
the naturo cf a oommonwealth, first in a 
family and the ample coiyugationa of 
society, man and wife, parents and 
childr^, master and servant, which are 
in every cottage. So, likewise, the nature 
of this great city of the world, and the 
policy wereo^ must be sought in every 
first ooncordances and l^t portions of 
things. So we see that secret of nature 
(esteemed one of the great mvsteries) 
of the turning of iron touched with a 
loadstone towards the poles, was found 
out in needless of iron, not in bars of 
iron.--'Baco?». 

A DIVINE benediction is always invi- 1 
sibly breathed on painful and lawful j 
diligence. Thus, tbo servant empl(^ed | 
in making and blowing of the nre 
(though sent away thenee as soon a^ it j 


bumeth clesd^ ofttimes getteth by hii 
painB a mdlv and continuing heat 

•than the master himself, who atteth 
idown by the same ; and^thus persons 
industriously ooquOTing themselves, 
thrive better on a little of their own 
honest getting, than lasy heirs on the 
large nvenoes left unto uiem.— 'fW2er. 

flU BB U g n a i or Soebnob in Samfw 
OB Bamx— A great impostor, of the 
name of Simonides, was lately unmasked 
fay Professor Ehienberg, of Berlin, the 
OMebrated 'miorosoopio discoverer of 
theanfanaloular or shelly origin of chalk, 
-who, on examining \ntbi his nucro- 
sooM, a pretended ancient numu- 
script " discovered ” , , by Simonides, 
obeyed, that the ** ancient" ink ran 
above, not beneath, other ink of profes- 
sedly lees ancient or modem origin, also 
traced upon the parefement The same 
acute professor has just succeeded in 
unkennelling o thief of gold coins, ab- 
stracted on their way in a barrel, by 
railwav, to Berlin. When the specie 
was abrtraoted, the barrel was filled 
with common sand, and Professor 
Ehrenberg procured epecimens of sand 
from the neighbourhood of every station 
on the line, imd, on miorosoopioally 
examining the saShples, very soon iden- 
tified thb station whence the barrelled 
sand must have oome; the hint was 
sufficient, and led to the identification 
of the thief amongst the few emphyees 
on <!hity at that particular place and 
time. 

Indubtbt AND ziB BusssiNas.— People 
may yom of your being unfit for 
some peculiar occupations in life ; but 
h^ them not. Whatever employ you 
fellow, with perseverance and assiduity, 
will be found fit for you; it will 
be your support in youth, and your 
cco^ort in age. In learning the 
UB^i part of any profession, very 
moderate abilities will sulBce— greait 
abilities^ are genendly injurious to 
the poaseason. life hRe«becn com- 
•pared<to a race ; but Hio .Elusion still 
improves by observing that .the most 
swift are ever the most apt to stray from 
the courted-— dbicfemiiA. 
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GAEDENUTG FOE MAY. 

The Fixnrss Gabsen. — T his is per- 
haps the month of gi^test ^joyment 
to the loTer of flowers ^ the whole year,, 
not only in contemplati^ what has been 
already produced, hut in watching the 
dev^opmcnt of those yet to come Ibrth, 
and his duty for May dioitld begin by 
planting the rooted ronnen of Nea- 
politan, Eussian, and tree TioletB in 
beds, prepared by the addition of firesh 
compost, at from seven to nine inches 
apart ; giving them abundance of water 
during the season. Pinks for digw- 
ing &ould ^ve all the steins but 
one fbmoved, and all the buds but two 
or throe. Dahlias may be planted out 
by the l6th, destroying earwigs. Pansies 
must be wateipd Uq^wy m hot weather ; 
and auriculas, as they decline bloom, 
should be placed an hm mund where 
they may have wet and air. Protect tulips 
by the* top-cloth, and do not expose 
them to the sun after they show colour ; 
^ve air, but protect frrcm cold winds. 
Polyanthuses in pots should be put out 
after flowering, and, if necessary, parted 
for increase. Trim weak rose stooks, 
take off the lower branches to strengthen 
the upper shoots. Autumn flowering 
bulbs may be removedyHmd £f require^ 
should he procured now for pk^ng. 
Gravel walks, riiould he turned and 
rolled, box edges and grass verges 
trimmed, lawns neatly mowed once a 
week, or fortiiight at most, and weeds 
carefully and*constantly removed. 

ErrciiEN Gaudbe. — ^This is on active 
month also in the kitchen garden. 

Broad beans should be sywn for suc- 
cessivo crops. Take off the tops of those 
in flower, and draw the earth yound 
those advancing. Poos dxould be sown 
right through the season, grery fortnight 
or three weeks, earth up those which 
are up and advancing ; suw those which i 
are forward enough. Endive should be I 
Sown for a few early plants. Sow more 
radish seed, and choose some of the best 
of the last c^p, to plant qut for seed. 
The March sown celery be largo 
enough to prick out; tue the largest; 
and iffick them out three or four inches 
a$art> on a piece of rich ground. Sow 


moxe seed. Onions must he hoed and 
thinued; the plants for bulbing must 
Uot he closer than four or five inches ; 
jasupport the stems of those going to seed. 
Trtmsp^^ ft quantity .of the spriiig- 
sown cabbages, in rows eighteen iuches 
apart every way. , Earth up jthose that 
are advancing. Sow other seed. When 
oauliflbwers, undw hand-glaiBes, show 
flowei^ break down one or two leaves to 
cover them flrom the wet emfl sun. If 
the weather prove dry, the plants must 
he watered ; transplant others frnm the 
seed oruursery bed, and sow more seed. 
Brocoli seed must sown this month, 
and it is better' to sow two or three 
kinds at once, and at two separate sea- 
| 4 ons, a fortnight apart. If spinach is 
wanted in any quantity, it must be sown 
once i fortnight or tlm weeks. Kid- 
ney beans may be planted for a principal 
crop in drills, three to four inches apart 
in we drills, and the drills two feet from 
each other. Carrots and parsnips must 
bo thinned out, as soon as they are largo 
enough, six or eight inches apart, and 
canot seed may still be sown. Sow 
scarlet runners the first week, and plant 
out six inches apart, in rows four feet 
from each other. If yon grow aspara- 
gus for your own eating let it bo three 
mches above the ground befbre ^ou cul 
it. Melons and cucumbers require con- 
stant attendance, boW as to the heat and 
j the number, of the friiit; not more than 
; two or three ought to be grown on each 
plant at one time. Hotbeds or ridges, 
to do with hand-glasses only, may bo 
frurmed out of doors to plant cucumbers 
and melcms on. Sow cucumbers (for 
pickUne) on -the natural ground, or in 
an old dedining hotbed. 

Fbvxt Gardbv.— W all-fruit trees of 
all sorts most be look^ over, and their 
useless shoots removed — all tliose that 

E out straight firom the wall end 
that are in each other’s way. 
shoots which are retained shoiild 
be trained in the right direction, and 
when any shoot is too vigorous for tlio 
rest of dm tree, it is better to cut it 
away. Thin the fruit as soon as it is 
largeBneugh. Vines should be looked 
ovor,liDd We shoots stopped at tho first 
or s^nd joint beyond We fruit; clear 
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them of all useleBS hhoots, and tee that 
the others are nailed properly. Straw- 
berries in.' flower will require watering 
if the weather be at all ary ; and if in 
poor ground, Jiquid manure may be, 
used wifh*adTantage.' 


A PEW WORDS OX HATS. 

Iw Henrv VIII.’s privy purse e^nsos, 
during the congress with Francis I., in 
1520-1, at the celebrated meeting at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold, there is an entry 
in the quaint orthography of the time, 

Feid for n hatte and plume for the 
king, in bolsyn [bullion] nv«. and in 
the diaij of his secretary there is another 
entry, for ** ane scarlette beever hatte,'* 
presented on New Year’s day, 1543. 
And in Wolsey's inventory, taken on 
his resignation of the Groat Seal to Sir 
Thomas More, there are no fewer than 
five hats mcntioned^'^a large number, 
even for the magnmcapt Cardinal of 
York, when we romember the then 
novelty of the invention. 

Even at this early period hats were 
of various shapes, bothln the crowns and 
in the brims ; the latter being chiefly 
broad, sometimes narrowing towards tihe 
back, and a little bent up and scooped in 
fr(mt. The faduOn of the hat m the 
early port of the sixteenth century wne 
much more diversified and capricious 
than it is even now, as will appear from 
an extract from Stubbs’s ** Anatomic of 
Abuses,’* published a little later in the 
century : Sometimes they use them 

fthe hat] sharpe on the crowne of their 
iicods ; some more, some less, as please 
the fantasies of their inconstant mindes ; 
others some be flat ond broade, sometimes 
'on the orowne, Ipce the batdements of 
a house. Another sorte have rounde 
crouiios, sometimes with one kind of 
bande, sometimes with another; now 
black, now white, now rossed, reddp, 
grcoue, or yellow ; now this, now that; 
never content with one Odour or fashion 
twodaiostoanend. AndasthefiLshions 
he rare and strong so ia the stuflb 
* wherepf their hattes ne made dive;^s also ; 
for some of silk, some velvo\\ some 
of taffetip, some of a certain kindf of fine 
haire ; these they call bever hattes, and 


are of xx, xzx, and xl skillings price, 
all fetched from beyond tbe seas, from 
whence a groat sort 'of other varieties 
doe come .besides, and so common a thing 
is it, that every .serveng man, countrei- 
man, and others, even all indifferently, 
^ wearo of these hattes.” 

About thebeginning of 1700 the crown 
ox the hat was mostly round, much 
lower than before, and had very broad 
brims, resembling what wo now call 
Quakm’ bats; tbe protrusive encum- 
brance of which soon suggested the 
convenience of their being turned up in 
front. Fashion soon dictated the utility 
of bending up another siide of the flap, 
and ultimately the lost and third pbrtion, 
BO that about 1704 it became converted 
into the regular throo-comered hat, 
which 't^aceforwaxd hocamo the order , 
of the day, when feathors were woXn. 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we ore told by the Gentleman' $ 
Magazine that cardinals’ hats were ^o- 
nex^y made in England. At the same 
time a roimd-edgod, but flat-bottomed 
and fliU-lnrimmcd hat came into general 
use ; and the flat and cocked hats of all 
shapes dwindled completely out of com- 
mon use, being only retained by certain 
classes or orders of people bs a mark of 
^nk or office. ** Twenty-five years after 
this a^ very near approach to the hat of 
the present time became the fashion, and 
some ten years later the formal, cumbrous 
cooked hat ceased to exist. 

cibout the year 1792 the narrow- 
crowned, tall, conical hat was first in- 
troduced by the French; under these 
cMmney-pot looking beavers, bedizened 
with rosettqjs, circling hands, and stream- 
ers of MV ribbons, much after the style 
of a C^brian hri^d, tbe Robespieitoa 
of tne first Frendi revolution covered 
theirv«anpip^ heads. 

Formalanaugly as the modern hat is, 
it is neither derived from the conical 
cap of the fourteenth century, nor the 
round-brimmed, stoeple-crowued hat of 
the Ftiritans, hut is copied firom the high- 
crowned bpaver of E^x and Raima's 
time, and which, with the exception of 
the budde and feather,' has undergone 
hardly any a[q>rooiable ^change in two 
centuries and a halfl 
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AN IXTIJHVIEW WITH THE I 

hegisteab-^eneral. : 

Tn tlie year 1853 the number of persons j 
w'ho married was 838,040, and the | 
number of children bom alive was 
612,391 ; the excess of births over 
deaths was 191,294 : so that the popu- 
lation of this country is increasing at 
th^rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
per annum. During the same year 
62,915 English men and women emi-« 
grated, of whom only 4,194 went to 
our flourishing Norm American colo- ; 
nies, where, in the opinion of fhe j 
Begii^rar-Qeijlral, **the soil and oli>. 
mate are so adapted to develop all the 
vigour of the British race.** 

,Of the persons who, marri^ 
mc^ and 29,819 women w« r 4 ^i^ er 
ago ; and the Registi'ar*Gene^EpMtlM 
that tlic proportitm^of waiy 
ramdly increaaii^. The oirdu|M4noes 
wnich govern this are curious.^ ** The 
stiviw-plait aud lace manufaot^rs in 
the south midland counties apparently 
promote early marriages by affording 
eiu];)loyment to children and to young 
pcraonA.’* It appears that more widow- 
ers than widows get married again, 
Poi^sibly the latter, if kft oomfbrtably 
off, are content to, ** let well alone.** 
Of the persons who married, *49,983 
men and 72,204 women were unable to 
sign their names. The proportion of 
persons able to writ# is h^hest in Lon- 
don and lowest in W^es. THbse 
figures show a deplorable lack of edu- 
cation. 

Out of the number of obildrenbom, 
no less than 39,760 (or rix-and-Orhalf 
per cent, upon the wholeunmber) were 
born out of wedlock. Much-abused 
London, with all its temptations, is 
more moral in this respcot than the 
rest of the community, only four per 
cent, of the births there bring illegiti- 
mate ; while in the town of Preston in 
Lancashire more than ten, per cenf. of 
the births come within that c^gory. 
Even in the fluiet little toivni of Sam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, the proportaOn'is 
nearly 420 legitimate to 40 iUegitimate^ < 
nearly tenpereeM. 

The comparative mortality of the 


sexes is a subject of curious calculation. 
Up to the age of ten more boys die 
than girls ; hut after that period up to 
•35, the mortality of the female is in 
the ascendant After the age of 45, the 
mortality of men is oonsiderably 
greater than the mortality pf women. 
Mortality varies, according to the moi^ 
or less healthy state 'of the locality. 
In Rothbury and Glendale in North- 
umberland, and in Eastbourne in 
SuBsej^ the annual mortriity is at the 
rate of 15 in 1,000 ; in Hendon, Dorking, 
and other places it is 17 in 1,000; in 
marshy parts of Cambridgeshire it is 25 
in 1,000. In the Whitechapel district 
of I^ndon it ift30 in 1,000. ' 

The Registrar-General has some 
{deaaant and instructive gossip upon 
the Bttbject of family nomenclature io 
Englana. 

The most striking oircumatance pn*- 
sented by the indexes, is the extraordi. 
nary number and' variety of surnames 
of the EngUth people. Derived from 
almost every imaginable object — from 
the names pf placei^ from trades and 
employment^ from personal peculiari- 
ties, from the Christian name of the 
father, from objects in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, from things 
animate and inanimate— their varied 
character is as remarkable ns their 
similarity often striking. Some of the 
terms which swell the list are so odd, 
and even ridiculous, that it is difficult 
to assign any satisfootoiy reason for 
their assumpUon in the first instance as 
family names, unless indeed, as has been 
conjectured, thev were nicknames or 
sobriquets, which neither their first 
bearers nor their posterity could avoid. 

The Registrar^leqeral estimales that 
tl\ere bvb dearly forty thousand differ- 
ent surnames in England. It is estimated 
that among these there are 53,000 
families bearing the name of Smith, and 
51,000 bearing the name of Jones. The 
Smiths and Jones’s alone are supposed 
'to include about half a mllHon of tiio 
population. On an average it seems, 
thatsone person in seventy *thr<x' is a 
Smim, 6ne in aeventy<eix a Jone.'>, one 
in IK a Williams, one in 148 a I'uylor, 
one n 162 a Davies, and one iu 174 a 
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Brown.” Among the list of peoaliar 
namei given we note the fbBowing • 
Affection, AlabBster, AlUtonei^ Awk- 
ward, Baby, Boleter, Bowel, Brahii^ Bji 
(^e ahorteat Bqgliah name), Oattome;, 
Ooipae, Bagger, Bightei^ Fowla, 
Fuaaey, Qio, Hogafledi,ldie^ Jdly; 
Lumber, Huddle^ hTutbrown, Offloer, 
Pockety Quince^ Babbit^ flanotuaiyi 
Tomba, Unit, Vulgar, Wad^ Yellow, 
andZe^d. 

Appended to the po|mlatio& tid^lea 
are some uaeflul oaloulafciona mpoii many 
matten whkih bear upon, and isfiuenoe 
the condition of the nation. In t^ 
flrat quarter of 1862 wheat waa 40a. lOA 
per quarter, and In thetuofreaponding 
quarter of 1868 46n 7d. Beef ^id 


potatoes from 70 b. per ton had flaen to 

127b. 6d. 

Finally, we have some rqmrtB pur- 
■uant to the reaolutiona of the Statietical 
Gongreie in Bruaeela, for collecting 
aystematio retuma all over Europe, and 
a uniform nomendatnre of the oauses 
death applicable to all oountiiea. These 
have been prepared with great care, and 
will, we have no doubt, lead to the 
moat valuable resulte in etatistioal 
Boiepce. A report of the prooeedingB of 
tho International Btatiaucal Congreia 
held at PaxiB laat year is «also gpven. 



TO ON HER RECOVERY. 

[The fdllowinff lines, never before published 
or printed, were written by Mn. Hemans, 
when she had Justattatbed her sixteenth year, 
and tbereiore not yet assumed the name by 
wUoh Bhe is generally known in English litera- 
ture. They were addressed to an amiable aud 
esteemed lady, lately decaas^whosejEamUy and 
that of the authoresi were neighbours and 
filends, lira. Ffoulkes, of Erlviai^ a beautiful 
place in North Wales, to vddoh alladon is 
made in the congratulations here poetloalljr 
oftered for her reooveiyflrom lUness. One oT 
Mrs. Hemsns' surviving children hSsIbrwarded 
to us the lines In question, which nte here sub- 
joined.! ~rv</tc. 

Whan watching by the sleeplesa bed. 
Where sickneBS lud her fidwting head, 
Affection breathed the silent priiye * 
That Heaven, relenting Heaven, wKuld 
spore; ^ 


That prayer Devotion bore on high, 
Unlock'd the portals df the sky ; 

And, kneeling at the eternal shrine, 
Implored vmei for Carciine. 

** Angel of Mercy ! hear the sigh ; 

Look down upon the suppliant eye ! 

Oh t eome wi& * healing on thy wing :* 
The balm of renovation bring i 
To her, our joy, our hope, descend, 

T^ Wife^ the Daughter, and the 
Friend!” 

And Mercy heard I the prayer pre- 
vril'd! 

j^cknesB I thy dart no more assail'd ! 
Yes, Mercy heard, with sgpLiles benign, 
And joy revived for Caroline ! ^ 

Ye who in anguish, day by day, 

Have seen the torch of life decay 
^ike eome exotio, hur and frail, « 
Thai dies before the ^^tormy g^e) ; 

Have marked the sad expressive smile 
That &in your Bufferings would beguile ; 
The languor of the drooping frame. 

That ati^ upon the vit^ flame ; 

Ye who have proved, for one as dear, 
Each thrilling pulse of hope and fear ; 
Ye beat ean judge what those must feel 
Who love with all affection’s zeal, 
WlienAealth her quivering lamp re- 
lumes, r 

Aud seema to promise brighter blooms ; 
Tints the pde oheA with living hue^ 
Flrea the dim eye with radiance new I 
Soon may we see her light divine 
Be%m from fAine eyes, our Caroline? 

The cloud that shaded with alloy 
The hewmi of oalm ^d o^eatic joy. 

Long may its^e irito ray serene 
U^er #weeit Briviatt’s woodlandB green ; 
O^ar the dear Flureot’s locks of snow 
Long tuy ita^bahny sunshine glow 1 
Mild as the aouthem breezes play. 

And genial as me skies of May — 

And she, its gentle day-star shines 
She wbpm we love — our Caroline I 
Felecxa Bbowiol 
« « 

Sl»WAO says there is no danger of 
hard times among the uioemakera be- 
cause every shoe is §otd before it la 
ready for the market 
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THE ABT, OP THINKING. 

FBOU THB FBXNO& OF DBQBBANSO. 

{Cond'ttdtdfnmpage 134.) ^ 

Thinking, then, ^ Imitated not 
only by an ixnme<3iate preparation^ but 
by one more extendi and remote, 
l^e first oompri^ silence and sedu- 
sion : certain times and certain places 
are particularly fikYouiable to the deve- 
lopmenb of though The most fa* 
vourable jtlace is that which is most in 
harmony with our habits and ^S[^- 
tions, which inspires calmness of mind, 
and which excites serious and unifoim 
feelings. 'She Him moat suiiiable is 
thafin which the mind, fieeed from the 
influence of the extemd world, feels aU 
its strength, and is possessed of all its 
powers; an|} thpt trhere the mind, 
casting aside external inflnenoes, faUs 
back on itself, and resumes its iAwai4 
communings. The influence of ciroum< 
stances bemmes modified in different 
indiridnalB. There are Bozde whose 
minds demand almost an entire isolation 
from external objects, and whose 
thoughts arise in greatert number and 
rigour amidst the stillness and darkness 
of night ; oth^ on the oontnisy, are 
aided in linking hy the presence of 
objects analogous to •the subjeots of 
thought, in the same wa^ that« feeble 
and unsteady voice is aided by instru* 
mental accompaniments. We ahould 
not, however, rely too much upon these 
extraneous aids, whidi we osnnot 
always command, but rather acquire 
the habit of preserving our mental 
liberty in the midst of the tumult of 
the world and material ,oooapati 0 n 8 . 
The effect of these multipUed pre- 
cautions, in order to obtain thp self- 
possession of soul, is^ that we be- 
come peculiarly susoep^le to external 
distractions. In estunatiiig also too 
highly the vidue of these precautions — 
in thus isolating ounrives so completely 
— ^in thus oonoentrating the faculties, 
we are exposed to the danger of fidling 
into vague geveries, or hidog carried 
awiw by enthusiasm which we cannot 
moderate, since we are not awareof its 
existenoe. Besides, tide i^ystem of 
pracautions is of extremely little value 


to. tiioae who have not undergone the 
naoessary mental discipline before al- 
luded to; nay more, these very precau- 
tions thsmselves not unfrequently serve 
inorsase a state of jmental agitation, 
if the soul nourish in itself the germs 
from^ whence it springs. , The most 
vifdent passions' are sometimes nour- 
ished in\ solitude ; and the world has 
witnessed the speotacle of an army of 
anohorites issuing ftom the desert, and 
nresding disorder through an empire 
Bysantine). It is in the veiy 
ssactUOT of the mind that tiie law of 
silenoe should be ohsarved'— there, that 
all the elements should he disposed in a 
regular hanoqpny — ^there^that freedom 
should be oommete— and there, that 
meditation should receive all the aid of 
the •gravest and sweetest images. If 
the mind, by this union of precaution 
and oare, onci^beoomea capable of this 
noble mental action, the Art of Think- 
ing, will beoome on easy exerdse, and 
alfits firuits will be attainable ; unex- 
pected inspirations^ more viduahlo than 
any extrinsic counsel, will often spring 
up. We must have confidence in our 
own nature, and trust to the teachings 
of our own experience. 

One of the earliest truths that will 
thus develop itself is, that, in order to 
think to odvantuge^ it is not desirable 
to fatiguq and torment the mind'with 
too mudi effort Meditation is the 
parent of aU vigorous thought and 
deep emotions; but both the one and 
the other should spring up na- 
turally in the mind; we may indeed 
llmilitate their birtll, but not by agita- 
tion and constraint ; while the energy of 
tiiese mental manifratations will be in 
proportion- to the spontaneousness of 
thw issue. The aft of governing the 
mind does not oonsist in oppression and 
violence^ but in a wise and calm im- 
, pulsion. All moral thhiking is an 
mteroourse of the mind with itself. It 
questions itselt and ahould wait the 
rspty, and receive it with confidence and 
with entire good faith; there should bo 
no suggestion of the reply, for we learn 
onZJwhat we haw a eincere dteire to 
leof^ All men have vezy nearly the 
saml primitive or fundamental notions, 
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particul<'irly ai regards moral suljeots; 
the chief mfferenoe is, that some know 
how to cultivate and ddVelop them, 
while others neglect and disuse them. < 
That restless agitation of the mind 
which arises from onr very anxiety to 
develop itsi powers, a^eots mefly those 
inexperienced in the art of tmnking. 
There is nothing more difficult of oom^. 
prehension than a mental state <d calm 
activity, because there is nothing more 
difficult than complete s^^^poseessiohin 
the midst of action; we pass from sl^^ 
to agitation, and fall again front agitsp 
tion into sleep; the impatience of 
RucccsH makes us blind to the true 
means of attaining it. • * 

There is no suoeessfol thinking with- 
out mathodf which is rendered doubly 
needful in moral meditations, sinse the 
mind cannot here rest on any extraneous 
aids, and is therefore fii constant dan- 
ger of falling into vogue incoherenoy. 
'This method, however, need not have 
all tile vigour and predsion of science, 
for this would eptail upon it something 
of the diynesB of sdence ; it should iS 
natural and simple, in order to allow 
entire liberty to the mental movements, 
and to the springs of emotion in'the 
heart ; it oonsists at first in dissipating 
clouds in whioh ideas are usually 
involved, in dearly distinguishing them, 
ill distributing and arrangpng them, 
and tn cUarly disceminff the end of 
tkinliing itself. If this be perfectly ap- 
prehended, precise views will spring U 2 ) 
in abundance ; as in Qeometiy, when 
the position the problem is once 
established, the means of solution 
i^adily and naturally present them- 
selves. Method will l4ul to the dis- 
covery of those pqretst thoughts, which 
contain the germs of numberless others, 
and at the same time enable us to seize 
their oonneotlng links; it will fix the 
rank and relation of e^ separate com 
sidonition — ^reduce to unity the scat- 
tered nntions whioh float on the surfiwe 
of the mind— assign to them a deter* 
minate place— malce them reflect light 
on each other, and develop ftomethem 
their prsotioal applications. Thennind 
has a tendency to fiiU into vagvn and 
idle reverik where the nabursl labour of 


thought is replaced by g soft ment^ ? 
voluptuousness, in which we cannot 
properly be said to think at all; vrk" 
beC^e, on the contrary, olfiiviouB odd 
dreaming, or rapt in a state of vain or 
false ecsi^. Wb is a dangerous states 
and clttudy arises from such a want of 
method as allows this state of confusion 
and anarchy. 

The advantages of thinking do not 
follow immediately, nor after a first 
trial; the suocess obtained will vary 
aooording as we mix up with these 
sebret operations of nature those vary- 
ing si^tm of the mind whioh often arise 
quite independently of liie will Per- 
severanoe is essential to success : both 
dearness and freedom will be gained by 
ii, for it is especially necessary that on 
many points we'sboiild dwell long and c 
patiently, in' order that we may cbm- 
pletely develop all that the subject m:iy 
involve. Barrenness of intellect is gerik- 
raUy a &>nsequence of precipitation. 4 n 
moral meditations, the tmnquillity 
whioh attends steady ' perBeverauce is 
necessary, in order that from the con- 
ceptions of the reason may flow the 
emotions whieh should fill the heart. 
The spring of those emotions demands 
a certain amount of quiet contem- 
plation ; just asf in the admiration ex<* 
dted fi!y the highest works of art, time 
is required to. develop all their beauty. 
The soul must have leisure to perceive 
the emanations of the true and the 
gofld ; to feel them, appropriate them, 
and traniform them, as it were, into 
its owh proper substance. There is 
even dan^ m cofisidering too many 
objects; each should be thoroughly 
digested, and,, in developing itself, dis- 
c^ay nil ^ fertility that belongs to it. 
j^ally, in order that meditation should 
produce its greatest effect, it should be 
appropriately recapitulated, and pre- 
sented in simple formulse, that it may 
without difficulty be fixed in the 
memory, and be made easily applicable 
to the^ wants and duties of daily life 
Method in* these exercises will render 
this’ last operation eai^, particularly if 
we once a^tlire the habit of canying 
into practice the truths which flow from 
meditation. "Contemplation and action 
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Ido often aasupe a sort of riralship to 
e^b other^ and dispute possession of man. 
Tbe former has its most sealous advo- 
cates with mystical writers ; the other 
amongst men of the yrorld. But the 
truth is, that each of these powers has 
need of the other; they are mutually 
strengthened and ordinated hy their 
alliance; they mutually aerre for pre- 
paration, check, and proof of each 
other. The contemplation of moral 
truth, when it remains idle and barren, 
both condemns and belies itself. We 
should not present to virtue volu^uous 
Sybarites, but courageous Athletics. 
Conceived in Us proper spirit, thinkW 
urges us to praoti^ amliotklioA* 
loug.s for good actions. It Inspires the 
necessary strength, and daUghts hi the 
I realisation of jbruths that have ' been 
couSeived with so much happy fading. 
Reciprocally, the practical application 
of moral truth becomes, what observa* 
ti(m and experiment are in the phjdoal 
sciences ; it controls^ determines, and 
circumscribes what, in conception, of- 
ten appears vague and incomplete. It 
controls the imagination, and forces It 
to regulated movements ; it foresees and 
corrects the wanderings and haUudna- 
tions of enthusiasm, |;enenilly pure and 
innocent in its ori^n.* It aIo,ne con 
teach us, that those meditatiofls, in- 
dulged in with so much delight^ liave 
brought forth moral' truth, and feelings 
that have penetrated the hearty and 
there taken ^pe and deep root, no- 
thing so effectively cures the affiletions 
of the heart,' and dissipates that- mv9 
and depressing melandioly to vmich, 
perhaps, all are more or less subject 
than the exercise of the great lawr of 
duty. We not unftecmenUy ftudour* 
selves incapable of thitdgjtig or feeiiog; 
at such times we should audda^food/ 

we find that tho dejnessed foonltieB 
soon regain their natiuel vigour. Be* 
Bides, there are always involved in our 
conceptions of duty, conditions only 
fhlly understood by those wHb ^ve 
essayed to pul them into practice. It 
is in the field of action t^t weestimate 
difficulties, disraver obstacles, aadleam 
the value and strength of particular 
motives. It is there tlmt we thoroughly 


learn to know ourselves, for thero we 
are put to the proof. It is there, also, 
that wa leam to prcsei-ve oursolvos 
•gainst the illusions of vanity-illusions 
wmoh. habitual contemplation too often 
tends to foster and encourage. After 
having good, we return io a study 
of iti laws with ‘renewed ardour and 
inersased pleasure ; soeditation is in- 
vested with a greater sereni^ of feeling 
by the approbation of oonsoienco ; and 
thus it uppens tlukt Vice persevorps in 
iU eoarse^ beoauae it is and Virtue 

perserares in Aers, because she is en- 
hghlMtd, The most persevering sinnor 
often Obrsee and oondemna his own 
weakness, yet gaems as if constrained 
by soDse meohanlcal and foreign force ; 
while thavirtnons man increases in his 
love c/ it, by perseveringly practising 
it; the chains of the former go on in- 
creasing in weight and in. strength, 
while the latter becomes free os tho 
mountain air. 

If we refleot on the nature of the 
obstacleB wbioh usually deter so many 
men from moral meditations, it be- 
comes manifest that such obstacles do 
not arise so muoh out of the nature of 
the thing, like soientifio and philoso- 
pblcal speoulations, as from uegJigenco 
and lenty. Horal truths, unlike tho 
lofty speculations of science, which 
often exoegd the capacity of ordinary 
minds, are athand— «re familiar and 
simple; we do not make them, but sim- 
ply reeognite them, not by any extraor- 
dinary efforts, but simply by solf-scru- 
tiny and good fiuth ; so tliat no man, 
whatever may be his condition or rank 
in life, is egcluded from such exercises 
nor consequently from thq aids they 
give to our moml development. The 
TWMritna of the earliest sages, which 
have been 1^ aodent teadition handed 
down to us from the very cradle of 
civilisation, evince the most profound 
meditation on the destination of human 
nslore ; and it is no uncommon thing 
to find, in the most obsenre ranks of 
Bodety individuals with very little oc- 
qitir^ knowledge, who, nevertheless, 
poi^»s an almost marvellous clciirncss 
ofvi|lon; and, thanks to this interior 
aduoltion, which is the result of patient 
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LONDON AND ITS lOOD. 


thoi]ght» spettk tiM laDgum of virtue 
better thait mto of the wdn^ ivfto are 
80 often ¥il|n of their knoiAed^. These 
xn^^|>le and ^ 

m^tataonfl have not been oondnotod 
Moordingto any preaoriibed rob* and 
Ibima; but they have aeqiiind the 
habit of diving deep into the feeeaaea of 
their ovrn minda tatfA fixtd Aonetty 0 / 
jHcrpose. The tumult m the woild and 
the agitations of vanity have not inter- 
fered with this sel^stuay. Tb^ leam 
much in a short time under the guid- 
ance of this greater teaoher of man ; 
they leam, at leaet^ enough to eQid>le 
them to reoogniee the^ and to 
love it. 

LONDOir ANB ITS WOOTk* 

Tnn problem of how the vast population 
of London can be fed daily ia oertoinly 
one of Btaxillng mtereat JBavo our 
readers ever thought with wonder and 
peiplezity of the meana by which 
mighly oity la supplied with food? 
Have they ever calc^ted, or tried to 
do BO, the amount consumed in one 
day f If they have amused themselveB 
by investigating this sulgecty they will 
turn with great pleasure to mt, Bodd's 
inibreBting statements and statistics. 
He has givan us a volume full of oare- 
fuUy-oolleoted Isota, and of vary read- 
able nuiitar; and a glance at tKe table 
of oontenta will show its va'-icty and 
scope. In the first dhapterwo have the 
subject briefly treated on brood prinoi- 
^es, as behoves a politiad saonomist. 
Than follows the Food of London in , 
Fast Ages, the influence of railway on 
the food 8i4>ply-~oo3n% and bread, oatUe 
and cattle-marn^ dairy produce, Bil- 
lingagate^ Covent-wrden, oolonial pro- 
duce, and London bevara^ and divera 
other topica oanneoted with araatung 
aqmforta, all adminbly bandlad. Jb- 
■taad of taking up the book for the 
pnipoBcs of mtioim, we shaQ foot 
glean from it a numibar of ftaka whibh 
may amuae, surpriae, or inatruet our 
reader^ and te mpt thiMn to turn ^ the 

_ * The Food of lODdon.* OeorgotBodd. 


volume ftsalf fbr further information. 
Let ua beghi with bread. There ia nb 
lam bread ftotoiy in London, no great 
baloagdnn with whose name we are 
flnniliar, but of bakerf-ahopa we can 
boaet at the preaeat time. The 
tm^orily of the braad consumed in 
Lmdon is made aa follows 

" Boiled potatoes are mashed with a 
little water^ flour, and yeaat» and the 
mass ia left covered up for sometime to 
ferment, ^len it is brought to a Bquid 
condition with water and strained 
through a sieve. Anon they pour it 
on a mass of floip, and mix it with the 
hands, and the * sponge * thus produced 
is allied to rsmain several hours to 
' rise.* Ajt a oertaan stage in the pro- 
cess the * sponge * is softened by water, ^ 
in whidh sut and alum have been dis- 
solved, and mbcad into a paste, more 
flour U added and well mixed up with 
the paste into dough. Then follows ihe 
kneimng by a man 'straddling and 
wriggling on the end of a lever or 
pole;* the dough is separated into 
portions large enough for loaves, which 
m due time, ere placed in the oven. 
Hudh of the diffiarenoe between com- 
mon and fancy bread is due to on alte- 
ration in the mode of placing the loaves 
in thstoven.** 

Baking is a very unhealthy trade; 
the Joum^men work too long> and 
tiieir bealtk is injured by high tempe- 
ratnre. ikr.BoddBaya:-;^- 

" If Nie bread eatm will have 'hot 
roils' for breiilrfMit^ and *now bread' 
for tea, tha bakeia must work at nia^t 
to prepsn tiib roBs and loaves; and it 
tfois Wnnes a oontest between the 
' omgmar^a w&dtes outhe onehaDd>aad 
tito bahagfs independence on the oilier; 
tbs latter g^iyae way, and henoe % 
poor baker woiks whlla others sleep.'* 

He has hia revenge, however, if that 
ia any tttisftetion to him ; for few peo- 
ple con eat with impunliy i 

Londemera do not eat bfoouito to any 
large extent In peaoeAil tsmee^ the 
quantity of aaa bucuita. mada annually 
has been eatimatod at 00,000 tons, or 
124,000,000 poundn tHuing war tiiiie, 
the tiada in biaouita is " stupeiidoas.’' 
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The use of i^lonib the de&deiMj ill 

wdgfat^ ete4ifo admee to be laid at the 
door ii moat .ItOodgn bakera. The 
Ihnner will pi^biy be put a itop to 
ere foni^ and houfekeepeKe xnic^t aroid 
tl^ latter fraud tyindrong on leeii^. 
ell their bread weighsa. 

With regard to the supply of xneat 
for London, it is supposed raw 1,000,000 
bullodciand 4,000,000 dieep,iulHTing 
at the same time, are destin^ tot the 
dinner-tablee of the metropoUs. 

** There are twice as many dsen ind 
eheep alwaya existing^ dsitined lor 
London consumption, as there are 
human beingB in London-^re mfllioBt 
for tpro milliOlis and a half.'* 

Mr. Dodd givee a ootdoua hlslioiy of 
the meat markets; but It wUl be 
pleasanter to paas them, oter^ and oome 
' to the daily pfoduOe. The number of 
cows reared for supplying London With 
milk is 24,000; MoOk ia suppoaed to 
yipld nine quarts on the aTerage dsily; 
the quantiy of milk oouBmiied iaabout 
eighy million quarts anaually, for 
which the oonaumers pay not less than 
jCI, 600,000. It should be mrationed 
that these atatistica arenot Teiy aonitdf 
since there is no certain date for the 
calculation. The milwaya are daily 
bringing larger supply of rnOln to 
London ; and it ia esumated in 
1853 more than 8,000,000 quarts were 
sent to us in this way. 

** When the XanosfoommlMioDeira ex- 
amined London milk, they purohuMd 
small quantittes from twenty-six dauy- 
inen; and, rather to their surpiise^ 
though of course to their satisfacAion, 
they found twelwe of them to be genu- 
ine ; two had sopae of thb oream re- 
moved; the rest wen aduHecated with 
water, to an extent varying from ten to 
fifty per oent. No adidtsrant was 
detected exe^ water, jttt t|iese*^eoi- 
mens were puiehased at tee westiendof 
tee town.* 

It is supposed that for the butter 
supply to the London markek t^;masds 
of 180,000 ODws an needed. From 
three to four million Ibo. are siold 
■nnoally at Newgate, 'H^ut the greater 
portion of tee supply doesnot row any 


of t|m pubUo markets.** Out of forty^ 
eight samples examined by tee eommls* ' 
staoBM, it was found that nearly one* 
Ute ot ^ whole wei^t consisted of 
jnli and water ; potato-flour has alio 
jMBn reet with* 

' C^iaetek more In rel|deeb than butter 
ssnoitf onrwouiittg population; and 
m Dodd tellB us, is ndb'to be ac- 
tuated lor by tee mere difhrenee of 
ptfee. ' (teeeee is veiy mitiiidotts, and 
worktee^msn have generally good dl- 
gwrtimWt and find It a valuable article 
^food, 

, Zi i'9»supp08ed test of eggs our con- 
sumption in tee United Kingdom is 

1.800.000. 000 annu^, of which 

900.000. 000 aje produced in Great 
Britain. Beckoning them only at one 
halfosnny eadii, the annual oost amounts 
to jeaLOOO,000. From eggs we naturally 
pass to poultry; and as Mr. Dodd 
dismisaes fowls somewhat eummarily, 
we will do so* Iteewisei and extract, 
Instead a few noticeable foots about the 
goose. ' Nnolosure Acts have interfered. 
It seenu, with their liberty* ** Some of 
the oommons of WUtahire, now on- 
closed, were formerly grasing-grounds 
for thousands of geese belonging to 
difihrent owners; este owner had his 
own mark impressed by a punch on the 
web between tee toes of the birds ; and 
thus, though many looks intermingled, 
each goose was easQy identified ; they 
were attedded by goose bwds, whose 
duty it was to watoh over teeir safety.* 
At Miohaehnas-time, there is always 
*'sn amount of slatighter,* espeoially in 
the fens of Lincolnshira. 

**The fottenars pass unremitting 
attention to tee wonts of tee geese-.* 
classing tihm scoordlBg to their coudi* 
tion; keeping tlm always clean; food* 
ing teem three times a^lay, alternating 
(fry with soft food; and supplying 
thmn with good water and an exmae 
l^groundi* 

From pouHxy Mr. Dodd pstees on to 
b, and tells ua that, anhough the 
dsnisens of the deep grow ready to our 
hpnds, ^there may be soch a thing os 
ficb-eidture as wdU as coni-cultiirei" 
lingUarly enough the fecundated eggs 
or r(B of titefish may he pockodmsand 
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inboxes and nimareyed from place to TBA IN. RUSSIA, 

place, or k^t in rooms ; so that rirers Tsa, which is largely consumed in Rup* 
may be sUmked with fish not before si% is a carefully protected article.. The 
contained therein. By thia means many Tea trade between Russia and China is 
rivers in Trance ore now being artifl-* canted on exclusively overland vi& 
daRy stocked with trout. SiahtOy and is in the hands of a>.very 

Bulihgsgate, as our readers know, is lindtad number of merchants. The 
BOW, and plways wssu the principal fish froBtier town of Eishta is situate in 
market in liondon. Tor ei^t hundred the midst of a Tttat deaert at the ex* 
years it lias held its ground agamst all timmlty of two izhmense empires, and 
rivals, and in the early morning, when tea has to traverse more uian 7,000 
the ** mighty heart " oi the metropolis miles before it reaches Moscow, 

is lying still, one of the busiest and most wmoh may be considered the centre of 
excitix^ scenes in the world is enacted its distribution. Importation by sea is 
there : — * prohibited in order that the overland 

"Fishing vessels and railway ym trade may . be supported, and whilst 
arrive as new the spot as possible Iw of a fur quality sellste Londq^i fur 
five o’clock, to oatob the prime of the 80 Or 90 kopecks tne pound, Tea of the 
market. The salesmen place them-’ same quality costs in Russia 2 cr 24 
solves at their stalls ; the porters bring roubles, notwithstanding the fact ti^t 
in the fish, brushing ruthlesriy past the duties levied in<£ngmd and llus' 
any idle lookers-on; and the flshmon- sia ore, or at least were till lately, 
gen arrive. All the best fish are dis- pretty nearly tiie Same. This cuoi** 
played and sold first. The bargains mousdifTerenceofprice ofcourscleuds 
aro soon madci for both salesmen and to smuggling on a most extensive scale, 
sliopkeepers contrive to ascertain the and in spite of the vigilance of the police 
state of the market^ and the fishmongers little elm than smuggled Canton Tea is 
coiiy away their purohases in the carts drunk in Poland, and the Western pro- 
which, for want of sufficient accommo- vinces of Russia. It used to bo thought 
datioD, blockade Fish-street-hill, as &r that tiie Caravan Tea was of a different 
up as Grooechuroh-street’* ^ and very superior quality to the Canton, 

Mr. Dodd gives us a curious extract and that to this circumstance its higher 
fr^m a pamphlet published in 1632 price was refsrfible. It appears, liow- 
ubout the ** fair sex " engaged in the ever, that the two sorts come from the 
Billingsgate trade: — ^ some plants and the Same plantations, 

^ " These crying, wandering and travel- and the -differences in quality are refor- 
ling creatures carry their shops on their able to the periods at which the leaves 
hea^, and their storehouse is ordinarily are<|;atherea. 

Sbi^^n^Tura^pi^mS*^*^Th^8rt DICKENS AN1> THACKERAY, 
up every morning their trade afresh. ThvbwIs a vexed question in literature 
They ore ^lyset up an^ furnished, about thefelative excellence of Dickens 
get Bometbii^, and spend it jovially and and Thaekoesy ; and the principle upon 
merrily. Five shiUmga^ a bosket, and which it turns is not very remote .fiffta 
a good o^, is a lafge stock for one of tins oomparison between Robson and 
tliem. Th^ are merriest when dl his follows. IShsokeraywasagreatanat- 
Uieir ware is gone. In the ’morning omist, and Diokens is a great painter ; 
they delight to have their shop full,' ato and it merely depends upon a man’s 
even they desire ' to have n empty, prsferenoe for a dirty but necessary de- 
Thoir shops are but Rttih two partment of scimice to a delightful art, 
ytjds’ compass.” whethri* he prefers the former or the 

Such a book is ihll of foots impor- latter novelist Thackeray dissects the 
tnnt te the statesman and the phiian- human heart> and (to qut^to Mr. Sala’a 
thropist, and highly interesting* ttf the words) proves himself master of all tite 
merely statistical inquirer. petty meanness^ the crawling qates. 
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the provelliAg desires, tbe pettish cs- 
^ceS| all the Bpvnui of malice, of enyf , 
and ot hatred, &c.* Dickens, on the 
other Itand, idealises humanity, and 
sheds around our faulty nature the 
dazzling kalo of his guius. The one is, 
Mr. Partridge delivering a diniioal lec- 
ture in his anatomical sdtpol, entting 
and hacking with marvellous skill, in 
garments simnod and odorous with the 
^ork the other is Bafikello Ssnsio, 
punting with a pen instead of with a 
pencil. The one addresses the brain, 
and the other the heart; but there is 
more — Oh, how far more !— intellect in 
tiie heart than in the brains. What is 
theoresult iif the case of these two no- 
velists ? Why, tile one has many com- 
peers, and some of them (Swift, Sterne, 
and Welding) are supendr to him ; but 
thfi other sta&ds done in literature. — 
Critic. 


* CniLDPEN, AXD HOW TO 
31 AX AGE TIUIM. 

A LiTTLK bo<ik under this title has come 
«?i(](T,our notirc. It should be in 
the hands of oveiy parent and teacher; 
for though it enunciates no new doc- 
trine, it brings tocher a complete 
etriiig of pearls of thdught^ embo^ring 
tho ideas cf the best moralists i^on this 
bubject 

The following extracts will serve to 
show the spirit and ability of thifa ex- 
cellent little^work ; — a 

**TttUTH. — ^Who does' not desire to 
have that great blessing, a trothM 
child ? But, oh 1 hoW few children are 
perfectly upright. Somg writers, in- 
deed, have gone so far os to say that all 
children are naturally liars. Ood forbid f 
Our own belief is that ciroumstancui 
almost force chUdreo Ao heooioe un- 
truthful^ Let up look at the delicate 
organisatidn of a young child — ^itptender, 
fraiue— its sueceptible mind— its utter 
powerlesanesa agamst tyranny — its 
weakness and its ignorance. eCon we 
ex])ectfrom ghildren a nen^ and courage 
we do not ourselves possess I Dqps the 
fear of Qum,' with ua, never hring<a 
snares or lead us into abreoch of truth 1 


Is it not cowardice f —contemptible 
oowsrdice f And if we matured beings 
feel a fear that leads us into error, how 
gentle shouM we he to the young who 
suffer from it. 

* *f A mother may do, muoh to make 
her diild tmthfiil. Her example will 
do mu^ If she is habitually open in 
bar conduct^ if ber dhild never hcMrs 
from her lips ^Don't tell papa,’ if he 
never sees a lie acted, this will do mucli 
tp teadi him to value truth, 

*^But more is needed. A mother 
must not content herself with saying 
*I insilit on yoUr speaking the truth, it 
is wicked to tell a lie ; ’ hut ahe znu.>t 
show that no piece of childish wilful- 
ness— no amount of miaohief that might 
accidentally be perpetrated, is to be the 
cause of such severe punishment a» a 
falsehodd, however trifling. Indeed, it 
is unwise to punish any aeddont. Even 
if your best dress be spoiled by the care- 
less upsetting of an inkstand, if your 
child’s intention was to help you, look 
at the intention and not at the conse- 
quences, however inconvenient. ^Yonr 
ooild’s truth is of more moment to you 
thtm all the dreeses in Begont siivet, 
Do not> therefore, terrify the poor littlo 
thing, who ia already probably Kuffi- 
oiently giieved, by flying into a ^las^ion, 
or punishing it. Show your sori'«)w — 
speak of your regret; your child will 
sympathige with yon, and be more e.'u c- 
fhl; but never terrify it into telling a 
lie, or make no distinction in yoiu 
punishment of a deliberate falHclioxI, 
and a childish, however wilful, fault. 

"EnoouxoM, in every possible u.iy, .-i 
love of truw. Foster the strugglin'/ 
virtue as^amestly as a good gunU-u'-r 
would the tenderest hot-hoiiKc ])l.int. 
Let no cold blaet of harshness c)i4>ck it-t 
growth — ^let no ongfy^ tone blast it. Let 
assurance of a perfect forgiveness of any 
error short of frlsehood help the fefbl« 
resolution to confess the fault; and 1/ 
you do promise forgiveness, keep yni :- 
own word, in tho spirit os well ns - 
letter. Let pardon of a fault impi; : ‘i - 
getftilness of it. 

"He^er doubt a diild’s word until 
yoifl lave proof that its word is not 
aadifad. By giving great iroxwitauce to 
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the iuTiolable nature of a promise, you 
sdll succeed in impressing' the diild's 
mind with the same feeling., * Are you 
cure, my dear, quite sure you did not 
break the glass? Bemember, if you^ 
have done and tdll me, I wffl not be* 
angry; but if ^ou assure ih 0 ' 7 ou have 
n«>t 1 shall believe you< until J ftod you 
do not speak the truth. Then mamma 
would be sorry, for ^e oonld not be- 
liove her little boy any more. Think 
again, are you quite sure f * fiome such : 
speech, with action to eozrei^nd, will : 
tend to ke^ your chUdren in the.rigbt ; 
path. I 

** One word more. Dd not indulge in | 
hasty, ihoughi^es, aoousaticm of mther 
chil^n or servants, or evbu in too de> 
termined snismoion of them. Never 
condemn witnout open examipation. 
Guilt is sure to develojp itself some day; 
never, therefore, ride injuiing an inno-' 
cent person by« punishing him for on 
assumed fhult^ nowever strong the pro- 
babilities may be of his having oom- 
miiled it. Bemember, it has been 
frequently proved that perfectly inno- 
cent persons have even been hung on 
circumstantial evidence. 

Moreover, children are keen oritioB. 
Let them onoe be sensible that you have 
committed an act of iiduBtice, and much 
of y6ur influence over them is destroyed. 
Children are rarely treated justly, &ey 
ate either petted too much, or th^ me^ 
with undue harshness. But th^ have 
inalienable rights, which ou^t to be as 
much respected os those of grown-up 
persons, more so, indeed, since they 
cannot defend them; and, therefore, 
parents ought to study, above aU tilings, 
to be perfectly just to then^ not one 
day idlowing mat w^ch they prohibit 
on another, or acting so os to 1^ their 
children’s reqteot, but to let all their 
oouduot to tiiem be even, feoHew, and 
truthful, praotiaing themselves the up- 
i^htnesd they try toincfidcate.'* 
''SxuvANis ano Tnm Ixcvluxngb. 
— ^As long as servants continue the un- 
educated beings they are, they are most 
unfit guardians for children; and no 
true mother wiU, if ahe eon ppsafely 
avoid (xmfide her children, evenffor 
afew hours daily, whol^rto the hn 


of the nurse: How much less, tken, 
Builbr a 'you% and igqpraut womim to 
become the .curectf ess and mistress m 
the nursery, that too many nursery- 
biaids are. Many are itnnt for the 
charge; they altematoly indulge and 
punish the ohildren, coax and terrify 
them, t^h^them to tdl falsehoods to 
parents, to conceal some neglect on 
their and act so that the children’s 
minds never fsMy recover from the 
hateftll eflbots of their lessons. Even 
more; some are wicked enou^ to 
frighten those tender minds with horri- 
ble stories when, perhaps, in a dark 
room, and at nigh^ until, in many in- 
stances, Mrmanent deratigoment, rcr, 
worse stiil, a life xnt mental feebleness^ 
has ensued Even death itself has re- 
sulted from the terror caused by these 
wicked inventions. "Let* no mothpr 
suffer a servant to usuip either her 
place or her authorily with a child. 
Even wl^en no harm is meant, the igj 
noranoe of a young, inexperienced giri 
will lead her into error; and a mother 
should be constantiy at band to protect, 
to teach, and to train her own child ; 
to lead the young thoughts to pure and 
holy subjects, to check the first indica- 
tions of error, and to guard its body and 
mind from injuix As, however, there 
are posil^ons in vthich a mother is com- 
pelled to confide her child to the care 
of a servant^ her choice cannot be too 
oarefoUy made. Whatever the personal 
saori^ee^ in order to afford good wages 
to a good and true nurse, *the Bociinoe 
ought to be madew She should be pre- 
fisotfy healtliy, neat, and 6ober; plea- 
sant in boe^ ^eerful in manner, active, 
and, above jtU, truthful Give her to 
understand on first entering your 
servioif thai yon can i>ardon almost 
anytiung but a wilful lie; and that to 
utter W, or fieaoh. your children to 
utter one, wiU insure her instant dis- 
^nissah' On such points bje strict; but 
to aooidents, and the fidlings inevitable 
to hum^n nature, be lenient Let 
the poor girl have a little leisure while 
you take hef place in thfi nurseiy, if 
I only *for half-an-hourf after the chil- 
dren are in bed ; let her have an occo- 
I sional holiday, and proper opportunities 
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of going fo oburdb. Take a kindly in- 
tei^t in her welfare.* and do not be too 
flTiwting to poor human nature. Above 
all, if you are foi'tunate enough to have « 
a servant who will s{^ak the truth her- 
self. and teach your child to speak it, 
show that you value and appreciate her 
conduct. , 

Never allow children to be rude or 
domiueeiing io servants, or to leoeive 
any benefit from them without^ ac- 
knowledgment. Neither should they 
be suffered to give unnecessary trouble 
in dressing or walking. On the other 
hand, tho famiUai' way in which servanta 
are ^metimCs allows to apeak to ohil- 
dren. is injuiions to both parties. Too 
much faiuiliuricy is fim from desirable. 

address the childron of iheir mis- 
tress by tho Obriatian name only, is an 
impertinence which ought^ at onos^ to 
bo checked. TCkch ^our children to 
honour the conscientious servant^ tn 
lUr place ; but, on the other hand, 
maiutain their self-respect and dignity, 
of which even young childipen have 
Homeliiucs mui*e thim their elders j 
imagine. I 

* What will you make your aon f I 
once asked n veiy clever woman and a 
most admirable mother. * I wUl try 
to make him a man Snd a gentleman, 
and then he may make hixnsSfVhat he 
pleases.* 

“She was right It is of mofe con- 
sequence that a child should be brought 
up to do hie duty in the station <ff life 
into which it shall please Gk>d to call 
him. than that that station shall be 
some particular one of his own 
choosing. . • 

“ I have given a ftw brief hints as to 
what the training of child * ^ (flight to 
be. All I would say ib conclusion is. 
do not expect too mfich from your 
children— they ais^ Hke youxselvei^ 
human and fallible. . *i 

Be to their faults alittle ' 

And to their virfaskivMyUD^ ' 

YouTU clup a padUMlc,oofh«lrBdaA 
“Lovingly andtrustiiu^yBow thf seeds 
of virtue in l^heir minds; and .tluntgh 
you mav not. at onc^ sea the fruit of 
your labours, remember tha promise^ 


*Ba not weary in well-doing; for in due 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.’ ** 

The authoress has evidently be- 
stowed much thought upon tlio subject; 
and writes with all the inspiration of 
tbe.matenud heart. We can most con- 
icfentiously recommend t^is pearl of 
great value, but 'of small price, to all 
who. havii^ ehildren, are desirous of 
knowiiiig how to manage &em. 

THE LAND. AND HOW TO 
THE MOST OP IT. 

At adonuer meeting of the Council of 
the Agrioultuihl Society of Eng- 
land. Mr. Chrawick made the following 
important ooqimunication. It is inter 
estittgto the cottage ^dmer and tty tho 
fimner ; and. indeed, important to every 
oned)fu8. , 

Mr. Chadwick said— May I ask the 
favour to be permitted to submit some 
suggestions to persons who have adopted 
the principles of liquified manure culti- 
vation, now. I am glad to state, so far 
extending as to proelude individual com* 
monioations, even to those with whom 
I am persoi^ly ae<|nainted. and who 
have acted upon my recommendations. 
The suggestiona relate to the frequency 
ot the applications of the manures. In 
recent times, the ^*^huti]ig” manures 
have enjoyed extensive popularity. A 
dressing which served two yc^ara, and 
much beCUr if it serves three, is doernod 
sound agricultural economy. Thus in.v 
nuring ^th solid bones was once pre- 
ferred ; but this praotioe faaa been broken 
in upon by breaking the bones, and still 
more by pulverising them ; and by the 
experienw of immediate and more heavy 
as against the fighter, though more last- 
ing produotiom 

mth the &rm*baififfs of tho older 
habits, who are aeeusfeoined to deem only 
that aa manure wMob is to be moved by 
the spade or tiie fork, it is a great up- 
tuning of the ideas and of practice, to 
trea^ as I hate presumed to do, tLat 
coodvas eqonomical and proper manure, 
whuh is only to be movra by the spoon 
or ihesooop. But eminent agricultural 
ists hove agreed with me^ and hr.Te now 
mc^manv of their farm bailifis. who 
hod been educated to give one dressing 
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for two years, or one dressing fer a sea- 
BHU, to give— four*-eight — and even ten 
dressings of liquiAed and^uted ma- 
nures. 

Tbe grumblings, and thie ^'everlasl; 
iug work of dres^ng,’* ** which would be 
aura never to answer," have been gene- 
rally aileacftd by sucoesedve augmenta- 
tions of crops. Hut even ^ith yields 46 
bushels of wheat, wheia 22 and at the 
utmost 30 had been got befoi'e ; with 
even ten dressings instead of one ; with 
double, treble, end even with quadruple 
crops; 1 have still to present myself 
uidi an aspect of dissatisfaction, and 
make remonstrances against remaining 
(•ins of waste, and talk ei^en of this prac- 
tice os bookwardi I have visited the 
farms of forward and Buoceaafal agricul- 
tm-al improvers during the last year and 
the year before, who have put their 
farms iinder good and tolerably com- 
plete distributoiy apparatus, who were 
still using guano or other artificial ma- 
nurea, wliilst they had near the cattle- 
slieds heaps of decomposing dung which 
on •'lit not to have been there, ana whose 
lii|uid manure tanka were stinking with 
the escape of the products of decompo- 
sition — denoting the extent of waste 
which is preventable by putting the ma- 
nure in its right place. 

Olio eminently Bueoessful improver is 
a guano merchant, and ia to be excused 
for displaying to ihe fi&rmera 4 liquified 
application on hia farm, tbe powerful 
effect of hia commodity. Another farm 
xuauflgcr has also excusable preposses- 
sions in favour of special manures, which 
he has been moved to tiy. But the 
“ opinion — evidence^” and the particular 
examples to which 1 advert, wd the ad- 
dition of any imported etimuU by the 
managers, are open to imjection, whilst 
tlie farm-yard itself presents in the un- 
used dung, and in the jn-oducta of de- 
composition evolved from the stagnant 
contents of the tank, the demonstration 
of the presence of imused or misused 
mauure. 

The empirical demonstradons of the 
absorbent and retentive power of soils 
which I obtained from trial works on 
the Manchester canal in 1846-47, vuch 
as the marks of a leaky hose visible on 


the grass in the second jear after a 
single dressmg, cpri'dborated and ex- 
tended by the scientific researches of 
, Professor Way and otheiu, have been 
Bubsequentiy coiroborated practically 
on a number of Ihp liquifi^ manure 
farms. « Sometimes the corroboration 
has bem accidental. Thus on one farm 
veiy capaoioiis tanks were filled by tbe 
solid deposit, and they were seen to be 
overflowing .and the unused liquid 
manure running down a lane. The 
farm manager was for the removal of 
the solid d^osit by hand labour and 
cartage, but the owner suggested that 
the tanks might be more conveniently 
and cheaply emptied by pumping the 
contents on some adjacent fallows, to 
which "it could do no harm,” and, al- 
though' it was iq t^o if th6 

rains were not so very ' heavy as to 
wash it all away, it mi^ht do some good; 
and this course was taken, and the suc- 
ceeding rains were very heavy, but to 
tbo Burpriae of all the summer crops 
everywhere displaced " to a splash” tho 
effects o/ the application of the manure 
in the preceding winter, affording on a 
large s^e a demonstration that liqui- 
fied manures aiw not held in mechanical 
Buspension, u the Baron Liebig and 
other patentees of solid manures hitve 
assumed and alleged, but are at once 
reoeive'd in chemical combination. A 
familiar pi'oof of tbe oombinatioo is 
the imme^te auppression of ofiensivo 
amelia even from decomposing manures 
whii^ is so important for sanihiry ob- 
jects, OB well ss fo( agricultural econo- 
I my, in the prevention of the further 
waste of msnnie. 

Mr, Walker, ^fNewbold Gmnge,ncar 
Rugb:j^ who receives nearly the whole 
of wemwerage of that town upon his 
own es^to, has given important demon- 
strations of tne principles for which 

have contended. Kveqr, day .except 
throughout the y6kr-^d ex* 
oept d^rs of very severe frost — ^the 
seweragt' manure is applied to some 
part or ofhgr of the b>' steam 
pow^, and hose and jet as distnbutory 
apparatus. By the total abolition of 
cesspools, and of brick house drains or 
bri» sewers of dejj^osit; and the snh- 
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Btitution of dmia^upes and pipe sewers area. And the cx.'imple affoi'ds an 
properly adjusted to the now — and important dehaonstratiou that the enm 
which are therefore self-cleaning— all plete sewerage of 900 or 1,000 houses, 
the refuse of the town is- discoar^ at including the external surface uasL'ings 
a rate of upwards of tfro miles an hour, of the sti^ets and iH)ofa of houso$«, may 
and before it can enter any advanced be absorbed, disinfected, and remlcrrd 
stage of decomposition. The sewerage productive on about 200 acres of ui dl- 
from 900 houseshas some odour, though nary land. 

slight; but has not the odour of de- The other instances of the application 
composition, and does not smell hslf so of sewer water to agrioultuiul ju oduc- 
bad HR the old cesspool matter of a sin* tion are generally, as at Edinhurgh, 
gle cottage, as any one who goea to the Milan, the Clipatone Meadows, the l)iiko 
spot may convince himself All the of Bedford's water meadows at Tavi- 
refuse matter of the town disohsiged stock, •are irrigations chiefly with the 
iuto the houae drains by 9 o'clock will, surface washings of the streets and the 
during nearly 800 days iu the year, be overflows of decomposed manure from 
upon the laud, and not merely upon cesspools, dra^ps, and sewers of deposit, 
the surface, but in chemical oombinoaon which is the strongest in periods of 
with the soil of that portion of the farm storm ; but in the case of the sewerage 
to.which it may be applied— freed from of Hugby, from a general water-closet 
all odour, '' disinfected," and preserved system and self cleansing pipe drains 
from all waste nsAsdly before 10 o’olocl^ and sewers, the manure comes nude- 
or within little more than on hour, composed — ^unwasted, chiefly from the 
tTsually — not many days afterwards, intorior of houses, and is the weakest 
upon the grass land — the pojfiions last in the periods of extrsordinaiy storms, 
irrigated may be discerned sheep The mansgeableness of the sewerage 
and cattle, which have sel^OTW it and without Iwge reservoirs, or ^trensivo 
arc feeding upon it. He informs me marsh surfaces, like the plain water 
that when an accident has occurred to meadows ; the managoableness ou 
the engine, and the works have been limited areas are matter of great im- 
stopped, iu about three or four days portanco for towns, 
bubbles of gas ore evmved, and decom* The Kugby experience demonstrates, 
poaitiou commences, that is %o' say, that the sewerage of the metropolis 
waste commences. Now it is this may bo utilised inoffensively, far less 
waste which it is of imiK>rtance to avoid offensivety than the manurings of mar- 
by the application of Hie manure as ket gardens, on on area of 60,000 or 
frequently as practicable, before^ the 60,000 acres, or 10 miles square, about 
decomposition can commence. Since the extent of the Plumstead marshes, 
the mauure tanks must be emptied, no or say a belt of land about a mile and a 
great differeuco will occur in the total quarter wide, oommencing, at the inner 
amount and expense of dabour under circle^ al^t five miles from the ceiitro 
proper ari-angements, whetlier they are of the metropolis. On such practical 
era)ttied soon or latsu • examples, whaLl wish to urge in respect 

Mr. Walker has applied the aewerage to farm-yard manures is that the liquid 
of 900 houses to abouti^OO acres. But manure pump should be kept going for 
he finds that pumping eveiy day, except the immediate deposit of the manure 
Sunday, he only gets about ^ree droH >onie part of the farm or another ; 
sings in the year im over the farm. He it will be better preserved on fallows 
is, nevertheless, well satufied with the than in the tank. In the tank, after 
result, as he obviouriy may bK, in more decomposition commences, it not only 
than doubliPerops in his oereals os well wastes ; but becomes a source of danger 
as bis grass.. But if he were to cenew to the cattle in the shed ; inasmucii as 
jtbe work he would, as 1 apprehend, from the maqper in which the tanka 
give a more concentrated application, have been commonly constructed, tixey 
10 divings or upwards on a limited are too frequently retorts for the gene* 
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nation of noxiotu gasei^ and the drain 
from the idled aarves as the neck of the 
retort^ to convey the gaaes into the 
died, wheee tiiey are sure to operate to 
a grwter or less extent i^jurioualy^ . 

In Flanders ahd Holland, where the 
dieds are kept remarkably clean, the 
escape of the oonoeutrated gases from 
the long kept liquid mmiure of thdr 
tanks have in oertaia conditions of the 
atmosphere been nroduetive of great 
mortality amongst the cattle. The long 
kept liquified manures convert the tank 
into as dangerous a common cesspool 
or fosse as such as those which pollute 
the air, and the interior of the houses, 
of Paris. In the new cultivation, ten 
dressings with liquified wm*yard n^ 
nures has been deemed a maximuin 
applicatioxL Tet to such an application 
a chressing of guano has be^ super- 
added, as I complain, whilst liquified* 
fiirm-yard manure was in the tonka and 
might be made further available. 

I rely upon the evidence of market 
gardeners oa to an experience of many 
years for the fisrtilising power of farm- 
yard manures upon the same crops 
year after year; andtiie market gar- 
deners to whom I have shown the re- 
sults obtained on the new liquified 
manure fiirms, exceeding; as they have 
alrei^ done, all othkr f^rioultund pro- 
duction, deem that production os nowise 
extraordinary, nor will it bd found to 
be so in relation to the green crops 
grown by market gardeners ; and Ireiy 
upon the evidence of hortioulturalistc 
of practical ttsperienoe and much supe- 
rior produotiou in quality as well as 
qnantity, in asserting the expediency of 
more frequent applioatioifii of liqui- 
fied manure than has yet been dreamed 
of by most of the managem of liquified 
manure farms. 

Horticultural eipcrienee justifies me 
in saying that not ten, but more than, 
twenty dressinn in the cevese of the 
season, properly applied, will be at- 
tended with remunerative results. The 
application of liquified manure to the 
oereala may be Intermitted or moderated 
during the period of growth, to avoid 
oarrying the vegetatioh too far , into 
■talk and leaf. But horticultural 


experiraoe shows that whpn the leaves 
are withered and the plant is out of 
bloom and tiie com is set, it should 
then be fed to make the com 
plump and heavy. If the soils aib light 
and the weather ary, the food may be 
conveyed in the liquid twice a-week. It 
may be conveyed to the roots of the 
standing crop by a^ hose with lateral 
apeo'tures. WhatIwish,theu,toimpre£a 
is that it is mare economical to have the 
manure on the land t&an in the tank ; 
ihat aU ddoff of the application until 
decomposition has eonmeneed is wasteful 
and dangerous s that until ike whole of 
the fanH^gaird manure is^us used up, 
any aipt^fiked memures are superfSious, 
and that they do net yet know how far 
it w%SL go* The iiuormation 1 have 
received warraiits me in saying thfit 
the best of the liquified manure farms 
may by this course* far exceed their 
present crops. 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. 
Sloney and other memberi^ as to the 
expenses of the process, Mr. Chadwick 
stated that Ifr. Walker had informed 
him that he estimated the establish- 
ment charges and working expenses of 
the new works, steam-engines, pipes, 
and labour of distribution, at £1 per 
acre per annum*, but that was for pip^ 
over double the area that would in 
future 1 m used ; and Mr. Chadwick said 
that according to the best of his infor- 
matioit, 14 b. per sore might be set down 
as tbs sstebluhnisnt charges and work- 
ing expenses, inriuding ten dressings 
I during the season. The exi>ense of 
I eaoh additional dressing of twenty tons 
oi liquifisd manure (or watering with 
simple water) by steam powei*, was 
statM at about Is. under ordiuaiy cir- 
oumstaiiuMS. Whore gravitation was 
obtaupsble fbp pipe distribution, the 
oost mie^t he set down at firom 7 b. to 
10s. per acre under ordinary oircum- 
staoess. 

A PoFDLAB Erbo» Gobbkoted.— A 
We^m editor thinks that Columbus is 
' not entitled to much credit for disco- 
j wing America, as the country is so 
I large he could i^well have missed it 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR FEMALES. 
Mb. Bjennett, the ^dl-knewQ watch- 
maker of Cheai^de^ has addreeaed a 
Teiy aensible letter to Ihe public 
papers^ pomtiiig out 4he practicability 
of employing femalei in the manufac- 
ture of watd^eifOmd thus affording re- 
niOneratire employment to thouaanda 
of females who would otherwise be left 
to live miaembly upon the scanty pay of 
needlewomen, or be driven io a sinful | 
life as an easier mode of doily subsis- 
tence:—' ^ I 

**The pocket-watch is an article of 
commerce oh nniTeraal demand. The 
sale An be inoreaaed to an indefinite ex- 
tent in every oomer the oiviliaed 
globe, if we will but produoe a trust- 
worthy timekeepei^ at h very moderate 
pribe. The Swiss are our onlv com- 
petitors. But while the English first- 
class watch retains its old and well- 
deserved reputation, the Swiss are 
boating us in every maiket in the Pi^ 
of second and third daaswatdhes. iltey 
give our model, as accurately and m 
greater elegance, oheap^ by thirty or 
forty per cent., duty paid, to our own 
doors. 

** Their superiority aiiaee from a sys- 
tem which is no w&dtet, far I have 
recently laid it before many hage au- 
diences. Their admiralde method of 
public education is one of the diief 
causes of their soooess. They knew 
an ignorant can never be a ahalful 
workman. The next osuae of their 
superiority lies in a minute aubdivislou 
of labour, to whidi they attach the ut- 
most importance, especiaUy from the 
peculiar ddicacy of towdi possessed by 
the female hand over that of th^ more 
climisy-fisted man. There are parts of 
the mechanism of such ei^uisite ddicacy 
as to demand the nicest possilde manipu- 
lation. 

"Why then, in our stupid prqudice 
against the employment of woipen, do 
wo reject what wul' give us flm maxi- 
mum of qui^ty fat the gtimiiniinfi of 
cost ? , 

Or why refhso the ready means that 
would enable us soon to compete witlt i 
the Swiss both in the home and foreign 


markets f Last year only 189,fi00 
watches were made in Great Britain, 
while the canton of Neufdittel sent 
out L600,000 1 The manufacture has 
departed entirdy from Paris, and we 
may dread n similar 'catastrophe lor 
London, unless we refom our present 
nnadeatifio plan. * 1 am prej^ared 16 ex- 
plain how mis may be accomplisheil. 
the two prime requisites being a well- 
azsanged system of education, like that 
of the Swiss,. and the gradual employ- 
ment of thousands of those women who 
are now forced to drag op a profitless 
existence on a pittance horely enough to 
keep a dog. 

*' Thia redu^on of the price would 
so mreatly extmid ike sale aa to give ad- 
ditional demand for all those portions 
of thp work for which the man's hand 
is best adapted, while to the women of 
London would be opened up a aouroe of 
remuneration that would benefit alike 
the produoer and the oonsumor. 

^ Its oleanlinesB and lightness would 
well suit the natural oonfonnation of 
the i^oman'a delicate fingen^ and being 
done at her home would never bo neoea- 
sarily detrimental to the dne perfoim- 
anco of her domeatio duties.*' 

It wodd be matter of much regret 
if a suggestion so valuable riiould pass 
away, as many auoh auggostions do, 
with merely a few newspaper oommenta 
and oomnfndationB. 

Some time ago, a reqpeotablefirm (we 
beiieve the Messrs. Chambers, of E^- 
bnxgh), pointed out the propriety of 
employing females in the art of wood 
engraving, an art easily aoquired, and 
veiy remimerative to the industrious 
and the lulfiil. Bat we think that the 
Mea has never, baen developed aa it 
■hould have be^ • 

If influential personages — among 
whom the Dueheta of Sutherland and 
,the Ead of Shaftesbury stand con- 
spicuous— were to found an institution 
for promoting the employment of 
femates in the various occupations for 
which they are eminently adapted, they 
would confer an fanmense blessing upon 
Bodetyf and save thousands of virtuouB 
women from the worst ruin that on 
betel them. 
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In America^ we believe^ leoialeB are 
frequently employed in t^ setting up 
of piintingtypee; and thei^p aie a few 
instanoea m i^ia countiy in whidi the 
proprietors of local newspapers hare iqr 
stnieted their d&ughters in the handi- 
craft of composing* types for thepreas. 

What are the proprietors of 
fjodj/s Newspaper doing? Why do 
not they take the initiatire f Let them 
produce their paper entirely hr fenuiles: 
let their journal be written, their draw- 
ings and engravings produced by females, 
and tbo types sot up by females* only. 
This would be an experimental step 
which would he undoubtedly successful 

The social adyanoement of women has 
always been a theme of much discussion. 
And in this, as in the question of na- 
tional education, practical good has J)ecn 
lost amidst diversity and contention. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to keep 
W'omcn womenly, and to guard against 
ovei'slopping the hounds of decent pro- 
])ricty ; and while cultivating the natural 
tast(;8 and lufincmenta of the sox, subdue 
as far as possible nil that is coarse or 
masculine. 

Hut the absence hitherto of any eiTort 
in a right direction has loft the way open 
to on unchecked evil. Thus it is tiiat wo- 
T^aii becomes demoralised, and spreads 
a baneful influence over society. 
There are many sources of female em- 
ployment not yet developed! And in 
penning these remarks we have been 
Mtuated by a desire to raise the sub- 
ject in the consideration of mankind. 
We saw lately in the Timet an adver- 
tisement somewhat to the following 
efi^ct 

“WANTED TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS, to c&vo 12 g^ from min.** 

The advertisement went on to say l^t 
this sum of money was required to get 
tile girls into an asylum where they 
would be .provided fpr, and placed ^ 
uudor moral restraint. This is trifling 
with a great evil. There are twelve 
himdi'cd thousand women in this great 
kingdom, claiming help and gui^moe 
from the better d^es of society. To 
teach woman independence, and to give 
hei' the means of its exyoyment, are 
alike nocessoxT. We ehall be to 


publidi suegeslioDS in aid of this great 
work; and we shall he much disap- 
pointed if the subj^ bo allowed to fall 
into oblivion, 

RESTRICTION ON THE SALE OP 
POISONS. 

MbEi Dovb*b case badka up many others 
in tesching us that a muon more strin- 
gent and Solute interference ou{;ht to 
be made with thedistributiou of poisons. 
We know that they may stray into 
hands that are untaught, careless, or 
guilty. There can be no difficulty in 
placing awery serious cheek. No man 
ought to be allowed to scjl poison un- 
less the puTobaser brings ^an official 
“permit" from the police magistrate of 
the district^ or hrepia borough or county 
magiatrate where no police magistrate 
exists. The permit' should state tlie 
exact quantity, and ,ihe name of the 
applicant; whHe the quaxrtity allowed 
to him should be registered in the re- 
cord of the magistrate’s office. The 
necessity lor this permit would never 
prevent the 'medical man from stocking 
hie own laboratory, or from administer- 
ing medicine on ms own responsibility. 
The very necessity of applying for a 
permit would in itself be a poweif ul re- 
striction upon an improper use of such 
danger^s and easily-hidden weapons. 
Supposing that no one was guilty in 
Mrs. Wooler^s oaee, we still should have 
hod some clue to the poison itself, and 
theij^ore to thei'hondsthat administeired 
iti, whether by mistake Or other^nse. 
Supposing that any one was guilty, that 
person would hate had to come before 
the police in older to quidify himself 
for obtaining possesBion of hu instru- 
ment. Is it probable that in a case like 
that df Pahner^ Monaghan, or Dove, a 
person ooniemplating the use of poison, 
would beforehimd place himself in oom- 
munioation with toe police? Pidmer 
wu a surgeon, and might possess poisons 
innoeently in his profession; bup the 
exact snyiant and relative proportion to 
toe average of a man's general consump- 
tion of drags would have Ifeen traceable 
by toe police magiatrate. The rale 
would at least secure the grand check of 
pubUoity,aodbefiaiMtoeract---iSj)ecto(or. 
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THE MOON A,ND ITS MOTIONS. 
A DISCUSSION has fbr some time bean 
going ouin the pages of the news- 

paper, through the letters of oorrespon- 
dents, the subject *of debate being 
whether the moon revolTea upon its 
axis. The discussion opened a 
letter from one of ^the inspectors of 
schools, who Yentn^ to doubt the 
aooepted theoiy, and who therefore 
claims at least to be considered a man 
of original and independent thought. 
The Athtnmm makes the following 
remarks upon the subject : — , 

** The inspq^tor of schools will not give 
in. "Letter after letter appears in the 
Timei to prove that the moon does not 
turn on her axis. The controversy will 
tJb useful, beoaus^ the inspector's mis- 
take is one which so many have made 
and do make. He has not plenty of 
followers, because the world at large 
respects the opinion of those who have 
studied geometry, 'and Is content to 
suppose wcy must be right on geome- 
trical questions. But them are {Arsons 
who wonder how it can be watthe 
geometers are right and the inspector 
wrong in the preeent case. The diffi- 
culty is that the two rotations may be 
conceived by one act* of thoughts and 
effected by one apparatus, if derired. 
Persons who are aoonaiomed to see a 
double effect produced by one process 
frequently find a difficulty in imagining 
the two eff^ separately. When a 
man walks round a drol^ following his 
nose, he turns on his own axis, because 
he makes his nose point to all the 
points of the compass one gfter another. 
How can a nose first point north and 
then south without a zig^t abou^faoe t 
But this double procedure l| so usual 
and simple that it seemsgdl one job. So 
that if ^e man withed to walk tound 
the circle, and yet keep his nose turned 
to^rards a very distant olrfeot-^y he 
wanted, without leaving the circle, to 
keep on inspecting a school thSCe miles 
off— he woul^ be sensible of the effort 
r^uisite to effect this departore fiom 
^ usual mode of travell^, and would 
imagine that he had to a new 

kind of rotation, wkneu all he baa to 


do ia to remember not to make the old 
one, to which he ia well accustomed. 
'Again, the tuxning round the axis is 
unnotioed because it is gradual. But 
suppose a person to neglect the gradual 
turning on the axis until the necessity 
for it mounts up. When p point tra- 
vde over the font tides of a square, it 
moves round the centre of the ^unre, 
thou|^ not always at the same distance. 
Now, let a man walk round the square. 
When he oomee to the comer be must 
make a quarter face, unleai he prefer to 
waUi sideways. And this he does four 
times. Now let it be a regular octagon : 
he makes an eighth of a face ^ht 
times. Next, /I figure of aixteen sides : 
a sixteenth of a face sixteen times. Qo 
on in this way, and as the sides become 
mor% numerous, and severally smallor. 
the turns become severslly less and 
more firequent. Finally, at the limit, 
as the mathematioisns say, the figure 
becomes a circle, the turning becomes 
gradual, and the euccessive rectilinear 
motions merge in a oontinuops circular 
motion. If our readers will ^nder this 
explanation a little, they will probably 
arrive at the oonolusion that a person 
who cannot make it out is not fit to bo 
an inspector of ecbobla We bear, of 
course, no ill will to the unlucky specu- 
lator ; but we must say we do feel for 
I the teachers who are to be subjected 
to his overlooking, and to be judged of 
by hisreTOrts." 

The following is Dr, Dion. Lardner’s 
opinion upon the subject: — 

"Considering tliat the proposition 
advanced by the * Inspector of Schools,' 
is in dire^,oon1yBdiotion to the conclu- 
sions of all the more eminent astrono- 
mers of the present and the last age, 
and that it relatea* not to a point of 
abstruae mathematioal physics, but to 
one depending on the most elementary 
•meohanical principle it would be won 
derfol indem if it were not complctel> 
erroneous. Now, although it certainly 
Is 80, it is vei^ evident, firom the mat 
ter of the varioua answers elicited, that^ 
however universally the moon’s rotation 
baa been admitted the reasoning by 
which it baa bem established still 
requires duddation and development 
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before ita oondOBcfenew can be peroeiyed 
by ordinaiy xoiiidB, and I think it would 
be more niional to supply such ducida- 
tion than to attempt to pooh-pooh the 
question. I atp the more frw to say 
misy as I haye attempted myself to 
dnoidate the point b more than one 
of my elementary woiks and publio 
lectures, and 1 confess that something 
more seems to me to be required to 
satisfy common minds. 

If a globe— take for example ‘WyUPf 
great one, which stood in Leiceeter- 
&iuure — ^be placed with its axis parediei 
tog^e axis of the earth,^it will be 
earned round the centre of the parallel 
in which it is placed in 28 hours 66 
minutes, presenting, like the moon, 
always the same hemisphere to the cen- 
tre of the parelleL Kow, the" same 
reasoning whkh proves the moon's 
rotation must equally demonstrate that 
Wyld's globe rotates on that diameter 
which is parallel to the terestrial axis 
ouco in 23 hours 66 minutes. Can it 
be expected that common understand- 
ings will readily^ admit this upon the 
force of the reoeiyed demonstrations f 

“ To take another illustration, of this 
principle: a mopntain— the Peak of 
TcnerifTe, for example — is moyed round 
fhe centre of its parallel of latitude, pre- 
aeuting always th^ same aide to the 
centre. This mountain is not a globe 
like the moon, and has no geometrical 
line analogous to the moon's axis; but 
that does not affect the principle of the 
question. The same reasoning whidi 
proyes the moon to rotate on its mU 
must establish with equal oondusiye* 
ness the rotation of the Perje of Tene- 
riffe upon a certain line as on axu of 
rotation, that line pamlng through the 
mass of the moudtam in a direotion 
parallel to tlfb terreatiial axis, the time 
of rotation being 28 hours 56 minutes. 

" The point requires more dear expo^ 
dtiou than it has yet reoeiyed." 

It :ipj>ear8 to us that this disoaasion 
rdates loss t> the facta of the case 
than to tlio meanings of the teims em- 
ployed to explain those facts. If a boefy 
turns while it is describing a revolution 
in an extended orbits can it be said to 
revolve upon its axi$f We think so^ 


What the moon docs is precisely what 
the earth does — tor 'the earth has ita 
orbit of revolution as well as its rotation 
upon its axis. If we deny that the 
moon rotates utou its axis, we must 
also deny that the earth does so. And 
if .we succeed iu confusing the terms 
and ideas already received, what do wo 
g^ I Bveiybody who understands the 
sabjeot at all, knows that the moon, as 
well as the earth, has its orbit of revo- 
lution as wdl as its axis of rota- 
tion, and that they both perform the 
latter while going through die former. 


BIBST, AJSfD THE DIGSSTIBILITT 
OP POOD. 

Ik cobnexion with the medical hints 
given m Bntpwrt we think t]ie 

following hmta'by^Jabes Hogg, Esq., 
P.R.C.9., miblished in his Medical and 
Surgical Guide, excellent: — 

In the treatment of many diseases, 
attention to diet igof the utmost impdr- 
tanoe. It is very neoCssary in disorders 
of the digestive and urinary functions, in 
dlironio or long-continued diseases of 
the assimilating or converting org%is 
in which the appetite is impaired, or 
even decreased. The patient should be 
very partioular in the employment of 
a diet neither iihproper from the quan- 
tity n8r quality, as thla would retard 
the beat-direoted efforts of medical aid. 

Sev^Dral 'kinda of diet are usually re- 
commended in the various forms of 
diiteaae, the inoat Important being :— 
Animal Diet - — Tfaia term is applied 
to adiet oompoaed ^rindpaJly of animal 
food ; but, in apeal^ of a diet of this 
kind, it is wnal to ^rmit the use of 
Sgga, cheese^ new milk, beef tea, mutton 
broth, and auoh like artioles to be taken 
with a pjkportionate amount of animal 
food. Therr are hut few diseases re- 


quiring a diet esdusively of this kind; 
^e most important are — diabetes, 
Borofula, and those oases wherein it is 
desirable to combine a highly atimula- 
ting arid nutritions diet 

V^egetahU Diet la termed spare diet 
Thu IB used to in^cate the employment 
of vegetable aubstancea principally, not 
exoluaively. It in general includes the 
use of fish, wHih a small quantity of 
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Mtiltry and butter. In fall habitstbia 
diet is ordered, if itpoplezy or is 
tiureatened; and hj its adoption we 
dimfaViih the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter supplied to the t^ystem, while we 
keep digestive oii^fDa ootively em- 
ployed. 

AfUk i>tee.-^BeBideB cow’s milk, this 
diet includes the use of farinsi^us 
substances, such as arrowroot^ sa^o, 
tapioca^ rice puddings, and bread, 
diet is ordered when it is neoesaazy to 
support the system with the least possi- 
ble stimulus or excitement, it is well 
adapted for inflammatory diseases of the 
diest. of the^stomadi. bowels, and 
bladdAr. After Ueedkig from any 
internal part, whan the powen of life 
have been gradually exhausted, a light 
^didb is very beupfloud * ^ consi- 

dered a preventive aAd euiative of goat. 
In the diseases of •children, espedaliy 
those of a scrofUlona nature^ it is highly 
reoemmended. 

Low Diet . — ^In aente inflammation, in 
fever after serious aooidents^ operations, 
and after ohildbirUi. a low diet is abso- 
lutely neceesoiy, consisting pfino^lly 
of slops, such as tee. weak bit^. bwlty- 
water, and toast-water. Small qusnft^ 
ries of milk and forinaoeoxu mstt^ in' 
the shape of gruel and tvrowsoel^ hre 
sometimes added. • 

FuU, or Common Dkt — On many 
occasions, where it is desirous to restore 
or support the powen of the system, 
patients are permtted to satisfy thsir 
appetites witfi plain vogotd»le idid 
animal food. In many indolent dueaaes, 
in some affections of the nervous system, 
as epilepsy, Ac. and in oopvalescanoe 
after illness, this kind of diet is fre- 
quently of much service. 

A physician observes : — ** Many of our 
customs, manners, and hiJbite are pre- 
, judicial to health. Some of them ore 
physical, while others are moral in their 
effects. Nothing more plsuily betrays 
our ignorance of even tM principles of 
health, and at the same time our slavish 
submission to ^elfish indulgence^ than 
the custom of eating oupperg — by wWoh 
we do not mean the mere eating a slice 
of bread and cheese, but of making a 
meal at that time. Instead of aUowing 


tiie body, with its multifarious powers, 
to be threshed by * Natures best 
restorer, balmy sleep.' and the mind to 
be relieved from care and thought, irri- 
tation. and excitement^ the stomach is 
loaded wxtli (probably) a'beterogcucuus 
moss of food, and the whole ^laohinery 
of tile inward man it forced into sluggish 
operation when the rital powers are at 
the lowest ti}b ; the brain, fisverish and 
disturbed, sends forth -startling visions 
and horrifying dreams until morning 
dawns, when the haunted ipiagination 
recovers itself, and is conscious of the 
mental and bodily virour being rather 
exhausted than nfrnmed by the nighVs 
turmoil. We igould not have touched 
upon this subject, but we are aware that 
T-notwithstanding all the evils which 
are kupwn to follow in its train — the 
praotioe of nightly repletion is still too 
oommon." 

It now becomes our duty to inquire 
into the properties and effects on the 
stomach, of the artiolbs of food employed 
to supply the waste of our bodieti. and 
maintain us in health. The suitability 
of particular kinds of food to the varied 
oonstitutions of man is not made that 
study and science its importance de- 
serves. 

ji' Mint.— -This causes wind and acidity 
in some stomachs, which effects can be 
remedied b^ mixing about half an ounce 
of lime water to ea^ pint. Milk, when 
it agrees with a person, is useful in 
BorofulouB offisotions. and where debility 
and morbid senritiveness exist, in early 
stages of consumption of the body, iu 
oases of enlaiged glands, diseased .'iiTuc- 
tion of the joints, and in coutluued 
rheumatism of the joints. A milk diet 
is not BufiSdent for any one iiaving con- 
tinued and active exertion, but it id for 
those who are invalids. Asses' milk is 
not so nourishing, but more easily 
digested than that of the cow. Goats' 
milk contains matter of a peculiar tasto 
and odour, which requires an invalid to 
havegood, pure air and some exorcise to 
easily digest. 

Jlaw Milk is not commonly u.^ed 
abroad, and we may obseiwe that, when 
boiled, it proves more agreeable to the 
stomach. If. after boiiinj^ it be put into 
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bottles, and well corked, or in tins I febrile diaorden. at the same time it ia 


soldered up, it will keep during many 
months. Milk may also .be purchased 
in small cases prepai'ed for long Toyages. 
This is made by gently aimmeiing tbe 
milk until nearly all the water is eva- 
porated; it ia then cooled and kept 
carefully Yrom the action of the air, re- 
maining in a solid state ready for use ; 
when required; a piece is put into the 
cup of tea or coffee. The moat certain 
method for voyagers ia to take with them 
a supply of patent concentrated milk or 
cream, which prevents disappointment 
at a time when it is impossible to pro- 
cure so usoful an article in iUness, Ac. 
Or nn excellent substitute may be 
secured by laying in a*supply of cocoa 
and chocolate, having the mUk and sugar 
ready combined with them. 

Skimmed MUk ia more easily dijgested, 
and not much less nutritive, them that 
in the state as fresh drawn from the 
cow. 

The article cdled Sugw of Milk may 
be purchased at any druggist's shop, and 
is occasionally used instead of milk. 

Butter always irritates the digestive 
organa of those suffering from indiges- 
tion, and especially when on toast, or in 
a melted state. Butter is best when 
fresh, well made, and from a cow fed on 
gross. Salt butter is never so good as 
fresh, and yet a little salt on fresh 
butter freiUtates its ^digestion. The 
utility of butter to the invalid can only 
consist in having a solvent effect on the 
bowels. It is generally thought better 
to prevent children indulgii^ in this 
oleaginous matter, by placing befoi'e 
them plain palatable fbod. for which 
they have some liking, milk and 
bread, oatmeal porridge^ etc. 

Cheeac, when toast^ is more easily 
digested than when not BO ; the richer, 
oud also the more mature it is, the 
better. Decayed cheese, in some cSsqs, 
stimulates ana assists a weak stomsra 
ill the digestion of food. Good ripe 
checHo contains a laim amount of 
nourUhment, and is, with a little home- 
brewed beer, a very wholesome meal. 
Cream Cheewt when fresh and untainted, 
is ns digestive as ordinary ripe oheaae. 

ITAey is an excellent di^ in all 


nutritive and dUuten^ lo the body. 
Wim Wkejf, taken warm, promotes the 
action of the, skin, and is a valuable 
domestic remedy in colds and it^fiuenza* 
Tamarind Whe^ is preferred by some 
people; it is prepared by boiling two 
ounces of tanuainds into two pints of 
n^Uc, and then stnuiing it through a 
lieva Cream of Tartar also makes an 
excellent wh^. 

Eggs , — The yolk ia best suited to a 
Te^ delicate stomach when lightly 
boiled, but the whiter even in a pudding, 
may prove unpleasant to it. The entire 
of a raw egg is one of tjte most easily 
digested artides of diet known. ^ Eggs 
lightly pmhed are preferable to boiled 
ones, while those hard boiled are the 
worst to digest^; etill, to persons under- 
going gi^t exertion in tlieopen air, afew* 
hard-boiled ogn pr(^ve an excellent sub- 
stitute in the absence of a regular meal ; 
adding a little salt assists digestiou. 
Eggs ought to be used very fresh, as 
they speedily, from their nature, 
undergo deoomposition. Immersed in 
vinegar and water or quick lime they 
will keep for some time. The eggs of 
the duck and goose are less digestible 
than those of the hen and wild birds. 

Fa$ is not lo digestive as lean, nor 
does it possess nutritive properties ; it 
is called a ealorifiant, that is, maintains 
the animal heat ; thus we find the inba- 
bitante of cold olimates indulge most 
epormously in it^ while in warm climates 
it* is neither rd^hed ifor does nature 
supply it. It is useful as a dilutent of 
the other portion of the food. 

Bread b^ed in small loaves as toasted 
before a liot fire, and not eaten new, 
being freed from the effects of fermen- 
tatibo, is the most easily digested. 
Bread conti^ing bran is occasionally 
ttseted for irritating tiie stomach and 
bowels^ and thus preventing constipa- 
tion; but, if continued, we ooarse 
partifdes are apt to lodge in the intes- 
, tines, ifvhidi is followed by severe 
rangemen^, requiring m;^cine for their 
removal. To those mu^ troubled with 
iudig^tion, fresh bisouits preserved from 
the air or damp are the most suitable, 
especially those grade for use at sea. 
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2Va«f. — In the ant of toastiog bread 
we wish to* get* out the water, which 
makes the br^ cold, waxy, and heavy 
of digestion. Ferhapa we a^l be beat 
.understood if we first euloin what 
makes bad toast of a«lioe of bread, or 
rather what makes it no toast at all, but 
merely a piece of bread two burnt 
sur&ces, more wet and witzy in the 
heart than ever, and which not a parti* 
cle of batter will ent«r, but only rdmitan 
upon the surfiice, and if vexed with 
additional fire, tunis to a rancid oil of 
the most unwholesome description. If 
the slice of bread is brought into eloae 
contact witl^a strong fire, the surface 
becomea covered with, or rather con- 
verted into charcoal before the heat 
produces any effect upon the interior of 
the slice. This being -done, the other 
side is turned, and averted into ehar- 
coal in the same n)j^er. Charcoal, as 
everybody knows ie one of the worst 
C4)nductors of heat. It ia^of no conse- 
quence whether the said oharooal be 
formed fh>m wood, flour, or any other 
Fubstauce, for its qualities are in every 
o.iMe the same. Now, when the surfaces 
of tbe slice of bread arc charred over in 
this manner, there is an end of toasting, 
as no action of heat can be communica- 
ted to the iuteriop, andsnot one drop of 
water can be evaporated. In this state 
the slice of bread may be wholly burnt 
to charcoal ; but until it is altogether 
BO burnt, the unbumt part will bmme 
always more wet and unwholeacgne. 
There is an ilhistration of this in putting 
a potato in the nuddie of a atrong fire 
iu order to be roasted. If the w is 
but hot*enough, a potato^ the size of 
one’s fUt may be burned d(^ to a cone 
not bigger than a marhls and yet that 
cone will remain hard and KAroely 
warmed. 

Chestnut-brown will b^far too deep a 
colour for good toast; the nearer you 
can keep it to a straw-colour the more 
delicious to the taste^ and more 
wholesome it will be. ^ If yoi^ would 
htive a slice of bread so 'toasted as to be 
pleasant to too palate and ^olesoipe to 
the never let one particle m the 

surface be charred. To effect this is 
very obvious. It cuusiats in keeping the 


bread at the proper distance fram the 
fire, and ezpoaing it to a proper heat for 
a duo length of time, By this means, the 
whole of the water may be evaporated 
out of it, and it may be chau^^cd from 
dough— -which has always a tendency to 
undergo acetous fermentation, whether 
in the stomach or out of it-^to the pure 
farina of whea^ which is in itself one of 
the most wholesome species of food, ui>t 
^y for the strong and healthy, but for 
^e delicate and diamsed. As it is turned 
to farina, it is disintegrated, the tou^'h 
and ghiey nature is gone, evoiy part can 
be penetrated, it is equally warm all 
over, and not so hot as to turn the butter 
into oil, which, even in the case of tho 
best butter, Is invariably turning a 
wholesome substance into a polsuu. 
The properly toasted slice of bread 
absorM the butter, but does not convert 
it into oil ; and both butter and fiu'iua 
are in a state of very, minute cliviHieu, 
the one serving to expose the other to 
the freeaotion of theatric iluid in the 
stomach ; so that when a slice of toast 
is rightly prepared, there is not a lighter 
artiole in the whole Tocabiilary of 
eookery. 

Ttat$ jp^mplinpi,— are only good for 
those strong digestion, and wlm 
ha 'e lihozions out-of-door employ- 
ment . 

VermieelUand Afaecaroni aie made 
from i^iyitd, small grained wheat ; Mio 
flour U.made into dough, and dricl 
until hard; whether simply stowe i, 
taken with the gravy of meat, or used 
as a vegetable, they aeldow 
oven with a weak atomoch. If huiled 
until soft, imd eaten with French laus- 
tai'd or jtfm, it makes a soluble .ind 
wholesome dislv which may even be 
4aken by invalids • 

Pudding$ are usually butter than 
PUi for those affected with indigestion, 
^eej^Mally if made wi& milk and eggs, 
instead of butter, lard, suot, or treacle. 
Baked puddings are not so good as 
boiled, and those done under meat are 
objectionable for weak stomacfiH. Tho 
simplest form of constituting puddin:;,'' 
is tliat«f flour, eggs, and milk. Pud- 
cakes fried in fiit are not gu'>d. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 
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PETBOLEUM, OB TffiE BOCK OIL 

OP PENNSYLVANIA. ' 

■ ■ 

Thouoh the introduotion of petroleum, 
or rock odl, into the domestic puiposQS 
of life is of so rdccnt a period as to seem 
but of yesterday, ^^et its discover and 
lues have Been toiliar to tbe natives of 
America for centuries ; and indeed bas 
been commercially known -for years as 
** Seneca oil,*' so called 'Arom the Seneca 
tribe of Bed Indians, one of the confe- 
deracy known in history as the *‘Six 
Nations,” and whose hunting-^unds 
-\rere situated on that biondi of the Alle- 
ghany river, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the petroleum is found, 
and colled, in consequehoe. Oil Greek. 
The Indians hod knoum end used this oil 
for ages, not only as a source of light 
and heat, to illumine the council-louM 
and rook the spoil of the hunting-pau, 
but as an invaluable remedy used as on 
embrocation in sprains, lumbago, and 
rheumatism. For ages the Seneca In- 
dians had observed this fat, unctuous 
oil exuding from the adjacent soil, and 
floating down in the form of a thick 
scum on the surface of the river, impreg- 
nating the air and the water for miles 
in every direction. Having no better 
means of collecting this valuable com- 
t modity, the Indians laid their blankets 
on the surface of the river, and when 
they become sufficiently saturated 
-with the subtle ml wrung them out into 
gourds, or any convenient vessel large 
enough to hold it till required for use. 
Tg this extent, os a rude means of light 
and a repulsive agent in medicine, petro- 
leum was known to the suirounding 
colonists ; but it was not ti?l, the year 
1859 that its 'real importance and value 
became suddenly ^impressed upon the 
mind of the shrewd American peopld. 
In the month of Srotember of that year. 
Colonel Droko, of Titusville, a township 
on the banks of Oil Creek, while digging 
on his estate for a salt spring, suddenly 
struck, at the depth of seventy feet, on 
on oil vein, as it is called, and found 
hiniscU' at once the possessor of what 
appeared an inexhaustible source of 
wealtli. The news of his extntordinor^' 
good fortune spread Hke wildfii'c, aud 


eager speculatorB nuffied from all quar- 
ters to participate in the colonel’s pros- 
perity and in a rmnarkably riiort time 
numerous wells were <8unk in the same 
locality, and Titusville soon became the 
.centre of an imm^bse mining district. 

The storiiM connected -with some of 
the qieciflatiofis would be deemed fabu- 
lous -were they not supported by facts, 
,by figures, and by hving testimony, 
frame fortunate speculators have disco- 
vered oil at the depth of a few feet 
belo# the surface ; omers have toiled to 
a deplh of 500 fe^ and then, when on 
the point of givina up the task in despair, 
another blow wiw the axe. another turn 
of the screw, and a torrenr of the finest 
oil has gushed up to reward his disap- 
pointments and cares. One iqyring called 
the Empire.well.yieldB more than 7,000 
gallons a day : one^pooi* man, who had 
struck a splendid vein, had no means to 
coUcct or vessels to Veceive his wealth, 
and was obliged to see his property run 
into the river at the rate of a hutidred 
gathms a minute, and flow in waste to 
the ocean. The oldest well in Titusville 
realizes 600 gallons of the purest oil a 
dav; the Hibbard well produces 400 
goBons doi^, and the M'Clintork well 
&row0 up from 1,000 to tueivc hundred 
qaXlme in the t^onty-four hours ; M'hUe 
in an adjoining county, farther up tho 
Allcffh'&ny, there are seventeen wells in 
one locality, whi^ jointly produce tho 
enormous amount tAUn thousand gallons 
a and this independent of nearly a 
hiffidi^ other w^s in tbe same town- 
Tho fiur-famed Oil Creek is on 
oromary stream, about 100 ffiet deep, 
flowing for about seventeen miles iu a 
southerly dkration from Titusville to Oil 
City, at which point it ^Is into the 
AUeghany river. This creek resembles 
a huge cd, wriggling aud slimy, as it 
slides throng^ a narrow .valley about 
half a mile wide, with high banks rising 
fnm 70 to 100 feet on either side ; it is 
in the flat meadows Iring behind these 
banks on each side of the nver where the 
oil wolte are situated. 

The wells m most instances ore mere 
holes six inches in 'diameU% and are 
dug by driving cast-iron pipes, with on 
internal diameter of four inches, down 
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to the sandatoi^ atptum, the depth 
yaryisg from ten to Bixtv feet. As soon 
as a good show of oil is obtained a pump 
is put into the well or piping, and steam 
power bein^ applied, the efl and wat^ 
Uat rises with it is pumped into immense 
<<i8tems or vats, holding not less than a 
hundred ban^ each ; here, after a few 
hours rest, the oil rises to the top, when 
the water is drawn off from l^w, and 
the erude oil run into barrels and sent 
to the reapers. The price of the imwe 
oil at the woU mouth is sold^ accoi^g 
to its weight and qnuality, from 2d. to 4^ 
a gallon. When the wdls are first bored 
the force of nlie gas generated with the 
oil frequently sends a stream of oil and 
water to a height of siz^ feet, like the 
j^of an artesian well. One of the most 
singular fects connected wilh these inex- 
haustible oil springs is that the opening 
of new wells in the neighbourhood of 
old ones has seldom any effect on the 
supply of the first ; or, should its quan- 
tity bo diminished for a time, a day or 
two's rest seems again to fill the reser- 
voir with a boundless st^plv. Thou^ 
the demand for rock oil u doily on tne 
increase, and few of tbe wells ore worked 
up to their full power of production, the 
yield is enormous, though the amount 
that is lost, wasted, or tfiatoms into the 
river, is incalculable. HSibYiate one 
of the great drawbacAs frumplying the 
refiners with oil fast milfplLto meet the 
increasing consumpticn^-the wont of 
casks, whole fleets of ffni-hottomed Iwats 
or floating tanks are 'built. Into these 
trough-like canoes, from forty to eighty 
feet long and about two' feet deep, (ho 
oil is run by a hfiso from the tanks on 
the margin of the river. “When a suf- 
ficient number of these boats are filled, 
they drop doum the river wifli the 
frMofe to Oil City, Pitteburg, or some 
olher important centre, where their car- 
jgoes ore discharged into the tanks of the 
le^cr, who by distillation at a low 
temperature obtains an unctuous com- 
position, extensively employ^ as a 
lubiicating agent for loctpnoaves and 
machinery gAicrally, and a clear, bright, 
and useful oil, affording a light sMond 
only to gas in clearness and brilliancy. 
There is one drawback attending this 


bountiful supply of nature, and that is 
the ever-present^ all-pervading smll 
that seems to impregnato the air, earth, 
and water of its native locality. " The 
whide district,’’ says a local journal, for 
each oil well has its own newspaper, 
**is odorous with oil; the soil is made 
viscid with it; a ‘piece of earth adheres 
to your boot, and you become oifensivo 
for days. Oil is everywhere ; you taste 
it in we beer, detect the flavour in your 
breed; your bocou tastes of it; even 
whiAey will not extinguish the odour." 

In a fetuxe article we shall give some 
account of the wonderful oil rorings and 
lakes o f p etroleum found in Cnina, Per- 
sia, the West Indies, and in CanadaWest, 
where the most remarkable and prolific 
springs, self-aoting or spouting, aro to 
be found. 

ELECTBOTYPING, ELECTROPLA- 
TINO, AND DEPOSITION OP 
METALS. 

This elegant art is divided into twt> 
branohes, one by which facsimiles of 
any article may be obtained fiiirti a cast 
or mould, and that in any metal desiitd. 
This process is called electrotyping or 
electro-depositing. The other branch, 
or electro-plating, is that art by which 
any metallic substance may bo tempo- 
ramy or permanently coated with auotlier 
metiu, and one of a higher value than 
the origiiAl basis, depositing a surface- 
coating of any required tnickness of 
copper, silver, or gold on the article sub- 
mitted to the process. Two conditions, 
however, aro necessary to effect this 
seemingly difiSicult operation, namely, 
that tbe metal required to be deposited 
must be & a state of solution, and acted 
on by galvanic agency. Though pi oper 
troughs and powerful galvanic batteries 
aro necessary to perfect the pro<>;8s when 
carried out on a large scale, and such 
^ articles as tea-pots, salvers, forkf , spoons, 
and rings ore required to be plated w'ith 
gold or silver, tiie process may be worked 
on a small scale, and most satisfactorily, 
with a few very simple utensils ; und uh 
a dearer idea of the various steps •/!' the 
art can«bc conveyed to tiie render hy a 
description of the process carried on ex- 
perimcutally, we shall proceed to explain 
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the various mknipulalioDB necessary to Trill begin to cover tbe surface of the 
clfect the results of electrotyping and immersed object, ooid ’according to the 
electroplating. «* thicknenof^posit required must depend 

The^ articles required to conduct the the time it is left in the solution. When 
operation ore two round ov(d vessels, or eventually it is taken but of the bath, 
water-tight boxes, numbered 1 and 2, the cost may easllv be separated from 
two or thrqo yards of thin copper wire, the mould by carefuDy filing oil round 
and three metal platSs, two of copper the edge. When copper is used as the 
und one of j^ino ; me size of these platea medium to be electrotyped the block- 
depends upon the magnitude of the ope- leamg process is ue^ required; all that 
rations to bo undertaken. The mode of iT requisite being to wash or clean the 
procedure is first to bind the zinc and coin or xhetol, aim then polish tiie sur- 
one of the copper {dates together by fiice brightly. 

moans of thin twine,,having With the same arrangements, and 

at each comer a slice of cork or a bit of' merely substituting a solution of tho 
wood, about half an inch thiciL so os to. cyanide of silver, dissolved in cyanide of 
pi'eient the platee and leave a potassium, or a solution of the cyioiide 

clour space between the two. A wire, of gdd, for that of the sulphate of cop- 
long enough to reach in an arch from per, in No. 2, a coating more or less thick 
ono vessel to the other, is ^to be fi^rmly of silver or ^Id may be deposited upon 
soldered from the top of the bound cop- the object submitted to ^e galvanic 
per plalo to the top of the second copper action of the solution^^ It must be borne 

} )lale, while anomer wire of mater in mind, however^ that those coatings, 
engtli is in tho tame manner to be sol- however thick, will not adhere. , 
dered to the upper surfhee of the zinc Where the ^Id or silver is expected 
2 )lule. The medallion, coin, or whatever to adhere, and articles are required to bo 
oliject is required to bo electrotyped firmly plated, the objects must first be 
should now bo 'soaked in very hot wax, thoroughly cleaned, then brushed over 
and then brushed over with black lead with a solution of nitrato of mercury, 
until tho suifaco is quite black and then wasliod in clear water, and not till 
highly polished. .The unattached end of then placed in the solutioii of gold or 
the wire from the zinc plate is now to silver. The ol^ect of the nitrate of 
be closely boimd round the margin of mercury i^to cover the metallic article 
the medallion or c^joct, and the end with a thin layer ’Of mercury, which is 
bound down by wax, care being taken giuduoUy taken qp^ as the particles of 
to black lead and polish this additional gold or silver are laid down. This coat- 
pieco of wax with the same care os that ino, which is permanent, is called elec- 
bestowed on the surface. Having pro- trralating. 

pared all the apparatus a sufficient quan- in the experiment with the solution 

_ tity of diluted sulphuiio acid is to be put of the sniphi^ of cq>pcr, a second cop- 
' into the vessel marked No. 1, while an pe!r plate, attached to its Mow in vessel 
equal amount of a solution' of the sul- Na 1, was immeisod in No. 2 near to 
pnate of copper, or common blucstono the medallion,^ so when an article is re- 
dUsolved in water,, is to be poured into quired to be silver plated, a oiker plaU 
No. 2, adding a snM quantity of diluted must be substituted for a impper one» 
sulphuiic acid. Into Ihe vesad No. 1 attached by wkfe in the same manner ta 
inimerse the bound plates of copper and the plate in No. 1. 
zinc, and into the'vesSel Nd. 2 pface the* . By means of this process metals may 
simple plate of copper, and bemde, hut be coated with a eoaroely appreciable 
Oil no aceguni to touch iV {dimge the layer of either gold or suver, or they 
medallion or whatever the object may may be Vated to a considerable tliick- 
be, suspended, like the copper plate, by ness ; and there con be no*doubt the art 
the wire atta^ed to the zinc Jn vessel of electroplating is often .used for most 
No. 1. After a short time a coating of dishonest purposes in respect to tho 
copper from the decomposed solution | noble metals. ‘ 
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GARDENING FOR JUNE. 

Tub Floweb Gabdbb. — Having re- 
duced the Btems of pinks to one, and 
the buds on that stem to two or three, 
the forwardest must bef tied round the 
middle to prevent it from bursting. 

the flowers are perfect, llie 
work of propagation must be done by 
piping; that is, the sprigs round tbie 
bottom of the stem are taken off two 
inches long, the lower leaves stripp^ 
off; plant in rich earth, watered till 
it is like mud : hand-glasses must be 
covered over them, and they must be 
shaded from mid-day sun. Bud 
roses (ft soon as the stocks have grown 
enough to offer an opportunity; their 
bark should readily peel off. C^ina, and 
jnost of the smootp-ba^^ed rose cuttings 
may be struckmnder a nand-glass in the 
common border. Guitings m friehsias, 
geraniums, heliotropes, ondf of 

greeahouso plants, may be stwwlUtod 
struck cuttings may bo potted O^l^to 
small pots, or planted in the d^en 
grtuind. Ficotees and carnations, wmeh 
arc throwing up their bloom stems, 
must have them regularly tied up to 
their slakes; and as soon as the buds 
are loige enough, not more than two or 
three should ^ left on each atem, nor 
must any plant have more than* one 
stem left on it. Chiysanthemams as 
before. Dahlias must be fastened to 
their stakes as they progress in mwth ; 
look sharply after earwigs, whi^ mnsg 
be destroyed. *Apbides, which infest 
roses, carnations, dahlias, and others, 
should be syringed off with tobacco- 
water, in the evening after sunset, or 
in the morning before the son is upon 
them. This should be done with a 
small rose ; even i>lain water is better 
than none. Watering has now become 
a very noeessarr operation iSr oU plants 
in pots ; and those which are out of 
doors should be often turned round, to 
prevent them rooting through. Hya- 
tinths and tulips must ho takeg up 
carefully, and laid in their bcKes, but 
must be dried in* the shade betbre the^ 
are put away nltogether. Decayea 
flowers and seed-vessels, except where 
the seed is wanted, should be taken off 


evray kind of plant. Auriculas must 
be kept firom violout rains, the drainage 
looked well to, tnd they must bo shaded. 
Shade pansies fr^im tne hot sun, and 
water freely in hot weather; the sun 
wiU injure the blooms. Sow seed. 
Piaut out seedlings; and moke new 
beds. Strike cuttings. Take up all 
bulbs as the leaves decay, except whero 
they are to stand over the winter. Ra- 
nunculuses and anemones, of the au- 
tumnplanting and^spring blooming, may 
be taken up as soon as their foliage de- 
cays. Dry them well before storing. 
Ranunculuses for show must ho shaded 
and watered. Plant annuals in the 
borders to succoo(l others. Oroonhousc 
plants, and ‘ every description of inu- 
tected subjects, may bo planted or placed 
out of doors. Biennials and perennials, 
that are large enough, may be plantocl 
out, but it is early yet. 

Fruit Gardbk. —Budding. The plum 
fribe of plants should bo done this month. 
Peg down strawberries, or put stones on 
the joints of such nmners os you want 
for planting new Jbeds ; they strike moro 
readily; shorten all beyond the joint. 
Yinos must be constantly attended to; 
all shoots which ant not re(|uired'mnst 
be taken off. Wall-fruit of all kinds 
should be cleansed of the fly, grub, 
snails, slugs, and other i^ormin. The 
syringe is the most powerful antidote, 
if frequently Ipplied with clean water ; 
or if that bo not sufficiently efficacious, 
first with tobacco-watcr, then clean 
water: all foreright riioots — that is, 
those which stand out from the wall— 
must be taken oft*. Thin the grapes. 
Standard trees are equally worth tli<i 
trouble of rCkulating the shoots; taku 
BW^ those wnioh ajre useless. 

KiTOnEN- Gaudev. — ^Prick out ciuli- 
flowers from the seed-bed into a pioeo 
of rich ground, three or four inches 
apiyt, to grow strongen* before planting. 
S^w turnips for a principal crop, roll 
thorn in, and if there has been no rain 
for a considerable time, water the gi-ound 
the day before and the day after: thin 
such as require it. Sow the early kinds 
of peas os *wcll os others, they cro w' 
faster than the late ones; stick iIioao 
that require it. 



M9 : DKSKRTrOftOK DT SOOKS. 

.BiKMIKW 0. KO«. 

T&S Ittencry tieaBuzes of antiquity bate A aiynflar W^t 'lumiponed in Persia* 
aojltoiadftomthettaHoeofmtt^ wban AbdooW' lki we third century 

«s that of time. It is roinalrable that ordered all U Pendan MSS. fbund ' 
oonquerors in the moment of tictory* or isithin the chUb of his government, aa 
in m* unsparing devtiftatioiL of tn^, the trorhs Idolaters, to he humt. 
rage, have not been satisfied witii des- pfhen Budah was tifken hy the Turks, 
troying men, hut have even carried their a eardinai etfered a vast sum to redeem 
vengeance to boo^. The Persiana, frqm gie mat Hhrary, founded hy Matthew 
their hatred to 'die religion of the Phm« vorVini, being particularly rich in Greek 
nidans and BgyotianB, destroyed their and Hebrew lore, and aU the classics of 
books, of which Husebius nonces a gjreat antiquity. Thirty amanuenses had been 
number. A Grecian libraiy at Gmdus empraved copying manuscripts, and iUu- 
was burnt by the sect of Hippocratea, miikting tii^ iuthe finest style of art; 
because the Guidians lefilised to follow the harbarians. bowevd^, destroyed most 
the doctrines Of jdieir master. The of the books, in tearing off their splen- 
Bomans burnt the books of the Jb^s, did covers and silver Msses. Cardinal 
the Christians, and the philosophers; Ximenes seems tohave retaliated a little 
the Jews those of the Ohriftians and on tiie Sanceilli, fcfl* at the taking 6f 
pagans; and the Christians the works Granada he condemned to the flames 
of the pagans and Jews. The greater Jive thousand copies of the Koran, 
part of the books of Oxira ana other The destrnction of libraries in the 
heretics wore continually burnt by the time of Henry the Eighth, at the'disso- 
orthodox party. The valuable library lution of the monasteries, is wept over 
of Alexanma was pillaged or destroyed by John Bale. Those who purchased' 
by the Christiana, and nearly twenty the rd^ous houses took the libraries 
yeab afterwards the appearance of the as part of the booty, with which they 
empty ^dvea excited the indignation either scoured their furniture, or sold 
of every spectator. the hooks as waste paper, or sent them 

The pathetic luirrative of Hioetas abroad in ghiploads to fisreign book- 
Choniates, of the ravages committod by selfm. The fear of destruction in- 
ihe Christians in the tnirteenih century duced many to hide their most valua- 
, at Constantinople, was fraudulently sup- hie manuscripts underground, or in old 
pressed in the printed editions, though walls, where timy cither rotted, became 
preserved by m. Clarke, who observes forgotten, or kttt. ^ 
that the Tuiks have committed fewer * At the Befomatiouf popular rage ex- 
injuries to the works of art than the hausted itself on Dlummated hooks or 
barbarous Obrietiaxu of that age. The MSS. that hod red letters on the title- 
Mading of the Jewish Talmud had been page. Any work that was decorated 
forbidden by various ediqts of the Em- was thfown in tiie flames os a aoper- 
peror Justinian, by many of the French stifious one; red letters and iUununa* 
and Danish kma^ and b/ numbers of tiona were considered as sure marks of 
the Popes. Atl the copies Were ordered their papistical and diabolical origin, 
to he humt, and in 1669 twelve tkomemd In 1699 ethe hall of the Statianers 
copiee were destroyed at Cremona. underwent as great a jnirgation ai^tiiat 
The story of the Gatiuh Omar~^ro- oaitied on in Don Quixote's lilWBzy. 
cdoimingthiroughottt the Kingdom, at the Wharton gives a list of the best writen 
taking of Alexandria, that the Koran who were ordered for immediate con- 
contaxaed everything that was useful to flagflation hy the prelates IWtgift and 
believe or tofoiow; and therefore com- Bancroft, urged on by Puritanical and 
manded that all the books^ in the Alex- Calvinistic prejudice., taka thievea and 
andrian library should be distributed to outlaws, the bocfoithey oondemned were 
. the masters of the baths, amounting to ordered te be tahem wheresoever they nwy 
i^OOO, to be used in heating their stoves befound,--^* CktrioeiUes of literature .** . 
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MEMOBT — MODES OF etpMial^ befon words beginning with 
STUDY. — Wo* avo. not prepared to tk. lAie word wth before is also 
raoommend the vm of -any syetem of S^uenttiij duned in a manner which 
artificiBl memory. Moit of those we giree much indtotinotneBB to utterance. 
]i«re esamined r^uixe more trouble to In reading or epeeking in large rooms, 
nnderatand than woidd enable the diatiaotneea ii aeoured only by the slow 
■tudent to gain the knowledge he seeka utteranee of words, between each of 
^dthout them; and they too often m^ whidi there' dkould be a peipeptible 
those who use them mere interval. ' * 

repeatera of facta^ without ‘ enliuging WBITOffO MA.TSBIALS. — 

th^ judgments or adding to weir Baiftvn tha inrention of writing as a 
stock of real knowledge. ^ leam a* means of :xeoording events, men ]^ted 
list of dates is of UtUeiise, unless the tresaor erwted rude altars or heaps of 
student understands the -oauses and stone^ in remsmbmoee of past erenta. 
results of the events whose plaoe he Hctim and statnss were eoon Bug« 
fixes in his chronology. , An enlarged geeted as symoolioal or representative 
view of ^periods %t faiatoiy; sad a know« thho^ Heroulas probably oould not 
ledge of the manner in which the write when he fizgd his fiunouB pUlare. 
events of past ages infitienoe the pre- The most aaioient mode of writing wan 
sent ponditions ^ mankind, ia more to on bricks, tiles^ oyBte^Bhells; then 
be vuued than theenostperfisct memory tables of stone or fiseete of blocks; 
ofdates. Itisaoommonerrorofstudents afterwards^ on platss of ivory; and 
in science, to eeek perfection m details finally, an approximation to the use of 
before marteringgensralprinoh^ and paper was made by the use of the baik 
to ovbrburden ^ mind with a seriaa andleaves of trees. It has been grace- 
of comparativaiy unimportant inattan||^ observed, that the ancients gave 
while they neglect to gain soqiwntsiiQib^^Kk to rooke^ metals, and trees by 
with the mndunental laws. This tl^jiimmving memorable events upon them, 
absurd as the conduct of a man, whp^PPPie book of Job, mention u made of 
wishing to gain a complete knowled^ ini^vlng on rooka and abeets of lead, 
of a fine piece of architecture, began ^ne law of the Jews was said to be 
enalysing the cement used in its eoi^ written on tables of ston^*~-Heaiod*s 
struotion. * , worka on leaden tablae. Ine laws of 

FBONUNCIATZOM — IMDIS- the Cretans were desoribsd as "en- 
TIKCTKESS. -*-Ono great oause of graven in bngise.** The Bomaas etched 
indistmctncee in reading, is sinking the weir laws on brass, and the ^eoh of 
soundof someofthefinaloonaonantswhan ClaudinB, engraved on j^tes of bronze, • 
tl^ are followed by words begiiminif Is said to exist in the town-hall of 
with vowels, and, In some coses, where Lyons. Bronze tables are still un- 
the following wond begins with a eon- earthed in Tuseany. Treaties and con- 
Bonont A common mult in reading voyailbeB of property ware also engraven 
and epeaking, is to pronounce ihe word on brass, and.ofiidal mementos have 
and nke the aiti^ on. Example; — been fom^ Itched on copper. A bill 
"dog an cat/* instead of ^'dog qfid offeoffinent on copper, dated a centuiy 
oat” **Men on money,'* instead of before Christ, is atatoli to have been 
<*men oiid money." This fault is dug up near Bengal. In early times the 
most offensive to the educated ear, if it abephsrda wrote their songs with 
is committed when the following word tbeinsaiid awls on straps of leather, 
oommenoes with a vowd of the same which tlisy wound round their crooks, 
sound, as in the sentence, ** question an The loelimders soratdied their runes 
answer," instead of ^question and anp on their walls, and their heroea appear 
■war;" or, "he ate pearp on apples, on to have bestowed some of thdr leisure 
an egg^" instead of "be ate pean and In reoording their own acts on their 
ttple^ and an egg.** In some parts of oboira and^idsteads. Wooden boards 
the kiagdom the final / la mppad, otaMd with beewwax were soxoetiffijM 

o 2 
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In use. Tbe MaihomedanB scratched 
their dironloles on the blade-l^nes of 
ehe^. . 

WAX. — Tegetaole wax and 
beeMeax differ in their elementary 
oompoaition.* The former is a'^egeisble 
product, forming the vamiah of the 
leaves df certain plants and trees ; it is 
found also upon some berries — as the 
Myrica cerifcrct, and it is an ingredient 
of the pollen of flowers. It was long 
supposed that bees merely collected the 
wax ready formed in plants, but Huber 
found that, though excluded firom all 
food except sugar, they still formed 
wax. ** Bees-wax" is obi^ed by drain- 
ing and washing the honeycomb, whioh 
is then melted mbmlihg water, strained 
through calico or linen, and cast into 
cakes. Many of the cakes sold in the 
shops will be found to be moused into 
the shape of the inside of the cottage 
dishes in whioh the melted wax was 
cooled. Foreign wax comes from the 
Baltic^ the Levant^ and the shores of 
Barb^.^^ It is bleached by exposure 
in thin slioes to air, light, and moisture, 
or more lapidlvjiy exposure to action 
of chlorine. Wmte-wox is generedly 
adulterated with spermaceti. It is 
also mixed for artistio purposes with 
Capada balsam, Venioe turpentine, com- 
mon resin, tidlow, &o., fta 

DBAF AND DnMB. — Deaf- 
nera may be partud or complete. Where 
it is partial, it usually aiises from dis- 
^e ; such os inflammation or destruc- 
tion of the internal parts of the ear, or 
disease of the throat, where the eusta- 
ohian tube opens at the ba^ pf the 
nose. Where the deafness is complete^ 
it commonly arises frohi« incomplete- 
ness of the^ orgRnQ of hearing ^m 
birth, and in such cases dummets it 
dtwayt the reeuk. The reason of this is 
obvious. The man who ndrer hears the 
sound which others useto communicate 
their thought^ can never imitate those 
sounds. It has beenibund, indeed, in 
those rare cases when complete deaf- 
ness has arisen o^Ur children have 
learned to talk, that they have retained, 
only for a while, the mewoiy of the 
modes of speech; but that their words 
become fewer, till at last they ^ve 
forgotten eliogsther kow to utter words 


or artioulate vocal sounds. In complete 
deafness, the sufbmrs do not hear the 
sounds which they themselves utter. 
The effort to teach the dumb to talk 
has been undertaken by ignorant per- 
sons, who, having found all the orgau 
of the voioe complete, supposed that in 
that ciroumstanoe they found all the 
oonditions necessary for the production 
of speech, being i^orant of the fact^ 
that spee^ is an imitation of sounds 
Aeofd, and that the integrity of the 
organ of hearing was the first require- 
ment. 

ELEGTWCITY OP THE AIR. 
— ^The earth and the surrounding 
air have an extraordiflary rel^ion to 
eleotrioity. These phenomena may be 
referred to etalie ot dynamic electricity ; 
the latter occurs but rarely, os in. case 
of thunderstonfls, ffc., which are ii^ 
stances of great ^loeid disturbance, as 
there must be amount of this 

abnormal action to produce a se^ble 
effect on the galvanometer. It is very 
remarkable that these disturbances oc- 
onr when the amonnt of atmospheric 
electricity is at its minimum. The etatie 
condition of atmospheric electricity is a 
subject of much higher philosophical 
interest. From the observations ot M. 
Quetelet, it* appears — ^First, that the 
amcuint of eleotrioity at any given mo- 
men^ varies at different altitudes, but is 
the same at all similar altitudes. Se- 
condly, tbi^ it increases directly with 
the distance from the earth's surface. 
Thirdly, that it is greatest in the coldest 
months. Fourthly, that in the course 
of the day it is greatest at 8 a.h. and 
9 P.1L Fmhly, that it is greater when 
the sky il olear than when it is clouded. 
Siztbljjr, that the electricity of fog or 
snbw IS doable that of rain, and equal 
to the mean maximum of the cold 
months. During his observations, oon- 
rinued through five years, M. Quetelet 
found the atmosphere in a negative state 
in twenty-five instances only, and all 
tbes^ ocoun'ed either immediately 
before or immediately after ruin, or a 
storm. * As to the* dependence of 
eleotrioity on, the direotionof the mnd 
it appeal^ to be greatest when the 
wind was from SJE. to E.S.E., and from 
W.N.W.toN.W. 
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COLLE0E EXPENSES. — Ox- for fumituie, returned £54 ; leaving a 
/ord . — Several cirraspondentB ask — nett total of £315 Os. 6d., or £105 per 
<< Which college is the least expensive annum. Toathis must be added the 
for persons wishing to study and expenses of teSi sugar, and caudles 
duate at ?” This is a question which f which the college does not provide), tho 
has been asked, no bne knows how rees of a i^vate tutor, and the expenses 
often, during the last 120 years, and of books, ^ and what are called extras, 
still continues to be of great interest, which may be regaEtded as closely allied 
Mr. Eden, a fellow and eX'tutor of Oriel to necessaries. The poor student, 
College, published a work on Oolleffe therefore^ pays for one hundred weeks* 
Expenset and Poor 8(^i6lar$s and the residence in Oxford imwards of £400. 
Bev. 0. Gordon, Conoi^raitioM. It has [See the Rsport of the Bristol Education 
been stated, upon high authority, that Society.] ^e least expensive college 
a young man might have rooms, food, for a men of thirty years of ago is Fern- 
and college tutor for £80 a*year (of broke or &eter. The expenses are 
twei^-two weeks). As observed in an said to be a little less at what ore 
excellent ai’ticlo on this subject in the called Halls." In reply to questions 
Oxford ProteetmtMageudne tor Qo^hor about ''terms to be kept,*’ wo should 
1847 — Oxford expenses are of two or refer our pupils to the Universitg 
• three classes : there, are the voluntary, Calendar (Os.) for more detailed 
the involuntary, and qn ugly cIom, Mrticulars than we can here give, 
which may be called the unreokoned, or There are four terms in the year, tho 
the imconscious, or the miacellailj^^ lengths of which respectively had been 
For the first only are the above. Sixteen terms (nominal) 

authorities directly responsible. f&jiS^required for the degree of B.A. from 
expenses of a quiet reading mail, If^ommoners; and they are allowed ta 
incurred duiing his first year oT candidates for the degree after 
residence, are given as follows 'having completed three years ^ but 
liminary Expenset: Caution money, owing to certain regulations, residence 
£30; admission fees, £5; matriculation, for twelve terms only is actually 
£1 18s. 6d. ; furniture, £40;, making a necessary. From the admission to B.A., 
total of £76 18s. 6d. For Lent term twelve nominal terms are computed 
(eight weeks), he paid for food (bdttels), before the admission to M. A., but only 
university dues, tuition, rent, coals, and one term js aetwMy required. For 
laundi’esB, £21 17s. ; for Easter term B.C.L. (bachelor in dvil laws), twenty- 
(six weeks), in the same manner was eight wminal terms are necessary, but 
expended £19 Us. ; for Act tewn seventeen only need be actually kept 
(three weeks), £14 28. ; and for Mich- The regulations of matriculation arc 
aelmas term (five weeks), £23 28.; private with your college tutor. In 
making the current expenses for the answer to A. It, and others, we reply 
one year equal to £78 12 b^ or for the that a B. A. of Dublin may get his terms 
three years, £235 Ids. Add to this the allowed, Uht must pass an examination 
preliminary expenses, and we flnd^that before obtaining a decree. The differ- 
upon the three years there has been an ence between tho " incorporation ” and 
outlay — which may be cqjled oompnl- " ad eundeiu gradum,** is, that the 
Bory— equal to £312 14e. 6d., or an latter only gives a vote in convocation, 
average of £104 4s. lOd. per annum. W. B. F., Ac. — ^The terms at St. Bees’ do 
In addition, however, the four grace not count at Oxford. — Cambridge . — The 
terms of non-residence are eharged for, college expenses at Cambridge, which 
of which the expenses are equal to appear to be very disproportionate cotn- 
about £21 8s.a To this must be added pwed with those of the Scotch universi- 
the fees for B.A. (£12 68.) and M.A. tiesL amount to about £80 per annum, 
(£22 12s.) de^es; making a gross exoIusivA of tradesmen’s bills and 
total of £369 Os. 6d. From this is to private tutorage. For this sum. tho 
be deducted cautsfin money, and thirds student is entitled to the exclusive use 
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homcBopathio. pn^tioe on several oooa- 
sisiis ; as, for inatanoe, in the treatment 
of the cholera in Bnf^nd and Russia ; 
and still more singularly in the treat: 
meat of the destructive tyidius, which 
contributed to the dejopuJaibion of Ire- 
land. As with phienolo^ and <other 
sciences, the professors of nomcsopathy 
have been too often itsgNateid enemies, 
by claiming for its piaodo^ lbe.„ higher 
value than really bdongste it. A large 
proportion of those who pmStbohoiBcao- 
pathy adopt the ^an oil adbninisteruig 
medioine m a state of minnfce sobdivl- 
non on the ground that medieinsB so 
presented to4he absorbing soffacaa of 
the Body more lapid^y pass into the 
blood ; but we ha^e never heard any 
person ai^gue that ** the szaaller the 
dose the greater the eSbot.*' 1&. 
Sampson’s work is the beet p^ular 
treatise on the subject^ we beUeve. | 
VEaKTABLE AOIPB IN RE- 
LATION TO CHOLERA. —Some of 
your readers wilh dwhiles^ recollect 
having read in the JfSmDU for l%6i end 
1665, allusions made to the eseoaption 
of Jews from cholera^ and the causes 
Msigned for their immunity—!^ some 
to olive oil, others to absunenoe Iropi 
pork and shell-fiah, alsofiram ^hituous 
liquors, and by myself to*the me use of 
lemon-juice a^ vinegar with articles of 
diet. The exemption of 'Jews ij^nn 
cholera more than any other mcs has 
been doubted by aomc. That many 
have died of the disease, I cannot but 
admit; but I su^»ect that some of those 
who were sttaokM were afraid of con- 
tinuing, in times of oholeia, the vcgetabto 
acid diet Amonget the &w of the 
Jewish persuasion whom I may call 
patients, I found more than one frmily 
who thought that adds of all kinds 
should be avoided, and a^die of these 
had diarrhouL Ifiohel Levy, in his 
“Traitd d’HygihnV aUudes to the ex- 
emption of Jews from Solera, and 
lal^d de Diembrack, M.D., in his work 
on the Plague, published hy him in 
Latin, in 1722,aind translated into Eng- 
lish 1^ Thomas Rtanton, surgeon, stotee 
this,in reference to plague : — ** It i« very 
renuokablethat in the histories of many 
pettilences^ notice is frequently taken of 


the exempticmof Jews from infection.* 
Both authors dwell upon the diet of 
Jews, but rattier allude to the vegetable 
scidi^ which, from times immemorial, 
the Jews have been in the habit of 
naiag more or less. I would willingly 
enlarge upon this subject^ but fear to 
treapm too muoh at present on the 
pages cf your journal, well knowing 
that nmny of your oorrespondents, who 
have a prior claim to me are awaiting 
tbalr t«m for their articles to appear. 
lu oenolusion, 1 will express ahope that, 
should* the akdara unfortunately visit 
US this or any sucoeediDg summer, a fair 
trial will be given to some of the vege- 
table and ttinersl acids, both os prs- 
vmUiee and rassadiaL 1 am, Sir, your 
obedient servant^ J. H. Tuokbb : 
EanMiisotrasitb 

and study.— It is a 

common cmaplaint • **When 1 want 
to study; 1 invariably &11 asleep.” 
Ibase saa many reaeona why this is the 
csss. A frequent oanse of the sleepiness 
•of the atMant over his book is the 
ahoics of an inoqiroper hour for reading, 
as Ibr uistsBoA- after dinner, or at a 
late hour in the evening, after the 
physioal eneigkw of the bodies are ex- 
hausted. Smoking, and the diiukiug of 
spirituous liquors, also produce sleepi- 
ness. A still more cmnmon cause of 
drowsinesses the direction of the mind 
oonstsntly to the -same subjeot in the 
tame tnaaner; this is the misbake of 
diligeat stud^ts, who forget that the 
miim, like the stomach, requires a mixed 
diet, and loaos its appetite and power of 
digeation, unless the nutriment is varied, 
at leatt in farm* The effort to study 
oontinuouAy, when the brain declares 
itself unfittM to*reoftve more excita- 
tion in that particaUr manner, is de- 
cidedly u^juxious, and should not be 
persisted in. If it is neoassary to pursue 
the eubjtct, the mamitmt of study should 
be varied. A friend may be requested 
to question the student, or he may 
**test his knowledge” by contriving 
questions, and lo<}king out the answers 
in his works of refiBrenoe, which should 
be read cloud. Wa know a man of very 
moderate abilities, but who has achieved 
a high position, and who attributes 
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much of hifl Bucoess to a habit of extem- 
pore aptalmg in hie room to an 
imaginary aumence, wheli reading had 
become wearisome. The student often 
induces drowsiness by foolishly making 
his study, his table, his chair, and his 
habits, as luxurioua as possible. We 
never sit in an easy chair, and we would 
advise every ambitious student invaria- 
bly to eschew all such luxuries as 
lounging-chairs, thick table-cloths, elbow 
cushions, han^ome reading-caps, and 
all varieties of book-rests. we Know a 
real ** study** at a glance, by the absence 
of all such things. '!^e want of a 
proper supply of oxygeA in the blood 
sent to the brain, isoanother fruitful 
cause of sleepiness in the student who 
shuts himself up in an ill-ventilated 
room, or sits down to study itnmedi- 
atoly after "coming from the cold con- 
densed air, which, at each inspiration, 
supplies him with more oxygen than the 
ti^rm atmosphere of a heated 

room. Too large or too small a supply 
of blood to the bndu produces drowsi- 
ness ; the former is the more fre<j[uent 
cause, but may be relieved by tying a 
damp towel round the head. A common 
mistake of the studious is to over-heat 
their rooms, and to sit near the fire, 
whereby their heads become heated, 
andi the blood driven from the feet, 
which are chilled by the cold (and com- 
paratively heavy) sir which flows along 
the floor. A tnennometer should be 
suspended in eveiy study. Excellent 
instruments may be purchased for one 
shilling at Bennett’s, 65, Cheapside. A 
regulated temperature is an important 
item in the causes of the, health and 
success of the studious. 

THE BUjACKBERRY.— V ery 
few reg^ this shrub as of the lightest 
value--it does, however, possess some 
qualities whiem entitle them to the 
attention of others than the mdre 
passer-by. For instance: — ^the bladk- 
berrioB have a desiooativeand astringent 
virtue, and are a most appropriate 
reiuody for the gums and inflammation of 
the tonsils. Boerhave affinqs that the 
roots taken out of the eartii in February 
or March, and boiled in honey, are 
an excellent remedy against wpsy. 


Syrup of blackberrieiSf picked when only 
r^, is cooling and astringent, in com- 
mon imigings, or fluxes. The bruised 
leaves, stdks, and unripe fruit, applied 
outwardly, are said to cure ring- worm. 
Passing through* the cultivated grounds 
of the Messrs. Heedhams^in West Dan- 
vers, our attention was attracted to some 
luxuriant bushes, aboutfour feetinheigbt 
which we were told yielded a berry — 
c^ed the while blachberry. To-day we 
have been kindly favoured by the gen- 
tlemanly proprietors with a box of this 
fruit matured. It is not exactly white, 
but more white than blackf resembling 
in appearance and taste the fruit ^of the 
mulberry quite os much os the black- 
berry. The luxuriant growth and 
abundant p^^uce of this shrub mal^e it 
desirable to be cultivated by those wboi 
are ambitious of supplying a variety of 
the best fruits tff the season. — New 
England Farmer, 

CHINESE ETIQUETTE. — 
When a Chinese emperor dies, the in- 
telU^noe is announced by despatches 
to the several provinces, written with 
blue ink, the mourning colour. All 
persons of rank are required to take the 
red silk ornaments from their caps, 
with the ball pr button of rank ; all sub- 
jects of Chma, without exception, ore 
called upon to forbear from shaving 
their heai^ for one hundred days, with- 
in which pmod none may marry, play 
on musical instruments, ae perform any 
Aunifloe. • 

CLOVES. — Cloves are the un- 
opened flowers of a small eveigreen 
tree that resembles in appearance the 
laurel or the bay. It is a native of the 
Holuoca, or Spice Islands, but has been 
cavied to all the warmer ports of the 
world, and is largely cultivated in the 
tropical regions of America. The 
flowers are small in size^ and crow in 
large numbers in dusters at the very 
en^ of the branches. The cloves we 
use are the flowers gathered before they 
have'opened, and whilst they are still 
green. Aftw bring gathered they are 
sttiuked by a wood fi^ and then dried 
in the snn. Each dove consists of two 
parts, a round head, which is the four 
petals or leaves of the flowers rolled up, 
♦ 
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mloiing II mtmh^ of small stalks or the truth of this statement. The dis- 
fiUmients. The other part of the oloTe agreeable taste of the water sent to us 
is terminated with four points, and is, appears to be derived from alumina 
in fisot, the flower-eup, and the unripe dissolved in An excess of carbonic acid, 
seed-vessel. All these parts may be It contains also a largp quantity vl 
distinctly shown if a 'few leaves are vegetable matter, derived, appareutly, 
soaked for a short time in hot water, from filtration through pcgt, or by 
when the leaves of the fiowers soften, passage, over moor land. The soU 
and readily unroll The smell of cloves genei^v exercises a preat purifying 
is very strong and aromatic, but not power, by the oxidation of orgiuiio 
unpkomnt. Their taste is pungent, matters. [See Dr. Smith's Report, pub- 
acrid, and lasting. Both the taste and lished in Jamtaovlt JownuUf No. DS.] 
smell depend on the quantity of oil There are many natural water-purifiers, 
they contain. Sometimes the oil is In Quarterly Bevitw it is related 
separated from the dov^a before they that Mr. Warrington had, for a year, 
are sqjd, and ^be odour and taste in kept twelve gallons of water in a state 
consequence is much weakened by this of admirably balanced purity by the 
preceding. action of two gold fish, six water-snails, 

. WATER. — ^WeU water may be and two or three specimens of that 
• affected as to purity, «taste, Ac., by the elegant aquatic plant known as Vail is- 
presenoe of mineral salts, or of animal neria spiralis. Before tho water-snails 
matters. The mindral substances are were introduced, the decayed leaves of 
silica, alumina, carbonates, and phos- the Vallisneria caused a growth of 
phatesoflime and magnesia, sulphate slimy mucus, which made the water 
of alumina and potass, chlorides of turbid, and threatened to destroy both 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, and plants and fish. But; under the im- 
nitrutes of the same bases. These proved arrangement, the slime, ns fast 
mineral salts, in small proportions, do as it was engendered, was consumed by 
not seriously affect the qualities of the water-snails, which reproduced it 
water used for domestic purposes; in the shape of young snails, whose 
when, however, they ar^ in large pro- tender bodies again formed succulont 
portions or combined with animal food for the fish ; while the Vallisneria 
matters, the water is not fit ibr^ther plants absorbed the carbonic acid ex- 
washing or drinking. The presence of haled by tl^e respiration of their com- 
nnimal matters is, Imerofore, of the very panions, fixing the carbon in their 
highest importance, since their effects growing stems, and luxuriant blossoms, 
on the human economy prodnee dysdh- and supplying fresh oxygen for the 
tory, and various maladies which appear respiration of the snails and tho fish, 
to be contagious, because the whole The spectacle of perfect equilibrium 
population acquire the poison at the thus simply maintained between animal 
same source, and are affected at the and vegetable, must have been very 
same time. Hence burial-groonda of beautiful ;* yet the experiment is so 
all kinds should be at such a distance simple, that any* of our pupils may 
from the town as to prevent the injuiy repwt it with a ceftainty of success, 
of the wells by the filtration of the rain It is possible that some such means may 
through the soil of such places. We hereafter be made available on a largo 
have observed in more than one in- scale, for keying iank-waler clean and 
stance, that where the burial-grounds sweet. ' ■ — 

of a town are much above the level of Whut we are alone, we havo our 
its streets, or ore placed in its tientre, thoughts to watch ; in our famiUe.s, our 
that the mortaikity is above the average, tempers ; and in society, our tougu< a. 
The presence ■ of magnesia, in eon- PxBSEVXBiNa mediocrity is uiucb 
siderable quantities, in well-water, has more r&pectable, and UDSf>eak.ii>ly 
been said to produce yoitre and ere- more useful, than talented iucun- 
tiniam ; but there is some doubt as to stancy . — Life in Earnest. 
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DIET, AND THE DIGESTIBILITT 
OF FOOD. 

(From ih>e AToeXteaZ and S&gieal Cknde.) 

{Oondndad from page U7'.) 
Puddingi.-^'Puatej ou^t to. bo 
well oool;(9d, but not wbot is called 
nohorgr^y. Hard dumplinga He like 
a atone on the atomaoh of moat people. 
Beef ateak poddim and meat piea 
ought never to be taken by thoae having 
weak digeatiou. 

Little ianv^ oakea eat much ahorter I 
if put while hot into a hot jar 'inatead 
of being allowed to oool aceording to 
the uaual ouatouL 

Cakea, puddinga, ho.,jffe much better 
if the ourrante, augar, and flour uaed 
are made hot befioce being mixed toge- 
ther. 

Oatmeal — Oata are beat when grown 
in a oold climate, and they aeem to 
agree with the inhabitanta aa a anhetan- 
tl^ article of diet. Oatmeal ia chiefly 
valuable in the form of gruel, aa it 
aoothea the atomaeh, ia nutritive, and 
easy of digaation. A little oatmeal 
mixed with water ia an excellent drink 
when abatemiouaneaa ia neoeaaary. Aa 
alight Bupper, nothing ia more fitting 
than gruel for the delioate. In inflam- 
matory ofTeotioni^ when proper to 
ohange from toaat and water, nearly 
half a oupftil of gruel maj; ^ given 
every two or three houra. But there 
are Bome pexuoiiB with whom. oatmeal 
never agreea. Qruel for the aidk ought 
alwaya to be boiled one hour. When 
it will ait oomfortably on ,the atomaoh 
of a child, oatmeal nadually atirred 
into boUlng water, and eaten with miU^, 
forma aa exodleiit breakfiakt, not to 
liable to produce ooativeneaa as bread 
and milk. 

Barley.*— Bread made of the meal of 
barley ia not eaailv digeated, hut^ from 
ita flavour, la liked by thoaeaoouatomed 
to it. Pearl barley ia a great addition 
in the concootioB of broth i and aa bar* 
ley -water will often suit where oatmeal 
gruri dlaagredl^ mixed with milk it k 
kOi exoeUent diet for the aiok. It should 
always be made fresh, and boiled three 
hours. 

Bye Bread aota aaa laxative ; hut the 


disease to whidi thif grain is aubjeofc 
will Bometimea render the whole popu- 
lation where it ia uaed dangerouely ill, 
and be productive of moat afiOicting 

from itA large proportion of 
starbb, ii most excellent for the aick 
and those of defeotive digestion; H 
tons an excellent aubatitute for yege- 
tabka when found productive of flatu- 
lencgr ; its tasteleaBneas renders it easily 
flavoured and palatable. It ought to 
be well cooked, the grain much swelled, 
but not broken ; by not stirring it in 
the prooaaa of boiling it does no^ what 
the eo^ka oall, ''set on." e Ground rice 
iamore readily cooked than Vhen 
whole. It ia a good and economical 
food for familieB. 

Jfam xequirea a taste to be acqui^d • 
for it^ and then it ia preferred to wl^aten 
bread, llixadwitli wheaten flour, or 
as puddings or porridge, itia, as regards 
digestion, about the same aa ordm&ry 
flour. 

Pea Jfeaiiaveiy nutritious, but often 
indigestible; firomtho flavour it gives 
to soup. His highly reliahed, and espe- 
cially iiMd for that purpose on board 
ship ; it ia also said to act moat benefi- 
dafiy with sailora as a preventive 
to scurvy. In the north it is often 
made^to bre^ although the bread 
made from it ia heavy arc not easily 
digeated. 

Aepara^ ia preaeribed in Spain as 
apowerfr^dinretio. The less fibrous 
vcgetablaa art, .the more easilj they are 
digeated, yet thpy contain but a verv 
al^ht proportion of nutritioua prina- 
ple; inthUclaaB there mav be named 
artichoke^ aearkale, vegetable marrow, 
oele^, the flower of the cauliflower, and 
young French or kidney beans. Vega* 
tables oni^t ^o be thoroughly cooke<^ 
and the water in whidi they mive been 
bofled well drained from them b^re 
uaa FVench and kidney beans, when 
dd. contain agreat deal mnouriahment, 
and ore a good substitute for more 
flatulent vegetables. Bca-kde and 
oapwraguB were at one time insignificant 
marine plants. The wild briar is the 
parent of the rose; the sloe^ of plnmi^ 
peaches, apiioota^ and nectarinw; thi 
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eBd»» of applet of all kinda ; and con. on the continent, with Tlnegar. muatard* 
the improvement* of graaa. and oil. It ia beat when young and 

Potafoea. — ^The beat potatoes do not quickly grown, aa its narcotic principle 
contain a fourth of the nutritive matter ianot so great as when old. and its 
of wheaten flour. They are chidfy fibres being tender, digestion is more 
valuable to dilute fifod that containa eai^^ 

a large proportion of albuminous mat- CUcry ought to be eaten when young 
ter. If man were to feed exclusively and tender, and is more easily digested 
on animal food, a vast train of evik whan boiled. 

would arise; and therefore, by partiking NodiiAea are only good when young 
of it moderately, while he suj^liea the and scraped. 

stomach with a sufficiency for the ex* Xeelu and (hum do not agree with 
erase of its functions, by some such weak atomadba; they are valuable in 
article of diet as potatoea he keeps up eoldaad hundd atmoapherea. and where 
a proper balance, tending to a b^tby the diet ia meagre, aa on the Continent, 
state of bod]a Potatoea ought always and among labourers whose wages do 
to l« fully ripe and well cooked, and I not afford a Aourisbtng diet. They 
not eaten with a ''hard heart” The are conducive to health. A little panley t 
manner of cookery, as to boiled, roasted, takes off the diugreeeble odour of the 
oif baked, is of no^importanee. It is breath arisiag from their being eaten, 
aaid. if boiled with their jaoketa” on Oacwsiftcri. — ^Persons having a bad 

they are more noua8|iug^ bu^ if peeled digestion ought never to eat ibis watory 
before boiling, more easily digested. and cooling vegetable. Vinegar and 
^inach, when tender and freah. ia salt and pepper are oondimenta'that 
easily digested. It acts as a stimulant should always be used with it. 
to the stomach and boweli^ and is gently The Fren^ convert vegetables of all 
laxative in many instanoea. kinds into wholesome and somewhat 

Turnips ought to be younft oHierwise nutritious soups, which, by the addition 
they arc apt to be alow of digestion, of a little apice and flavouring, have 
and annoy the digeative powers. become favourite diabea with all classes. 

Cabbages and OreenL if youiu and Sugar is highly nutritious, adding to 
quite fresh, are wholesome, but if even the fatty tissue of the body, but is not 
a day old they frequeu^ fermaht and eai^of digestion. 

{produce wind and acidity during dices* ffaney agldom disagreea with the etc* 
tion. which occupies some The mach ; it ought not to be quite freed 

less fibrous they are the better. from the wax of the comb, when used 

Carrots and Parsnips are nutriticna. as on article of diet ; it is greatly laxa- 
but rather difficult of digestion with ttva 

some persona TroadSf tl^ngh like most highly Rac- 

oon Psas are best when young, oharine bodies, faiitethig to the dig-<tiro 
When old they are highljb nutritions, ^stem, is pr^iuble to sugar, and at 
but do not agree witti those who have ^e same ^me has laxative proportiea 
bad digestion. ^ CSivt CU^ like butter, is riow ofdigea- 

jfiroaciofMf irtiidior.ff 0 aiis ought only tton; from oontinental natiumi eating 
to bo eaten by those who^ve out^lqor less frequently than we do. and conse- 
exercisa qnently there being many hours for the 

DritdPsas or Beano are very nutri- d%eation of food, it may be found useful 
tive^ but slow of digestion. in giving employment to the stomHcli. 

Watercress or OardenMnstard stimu- Vine^ is apt to derange the fnne* 
latea the atomaoh and promotes appe- tiona of digestion ; yet^ whme the fond 
tite. I • is of an oily nature^ or not freah, it 

LetiucCy if found of digestion, aids digestion, and prevents bad efli-cts • 

with a little salt, is suitable to ^e sto* this is especially the case on a age 
■nob. and may be eaten, as.in the north, where salt meat Is often oaten, 
with sugar and vinegar, or. as dresaed SaU ia imperatively required with 
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oar food, but ought to be taken with 
due regard to moderation. 

SpictB are stimulants digestion;' 
but if used to excess, tend to weaken 
and impair the^action of the stomach. 

are often valuable as stimu- 
lants and •preventives of putrefaction ; 
but when indulged in as mere provoca- 
tives to the appetite, too often cause 
the passage of the food before digestion 
has been completed. 

Tea exercises a peculiar influenoe over 
the nervous system, hence tea is em- 
ployed ns a drink by those who hash to 
remain watching or studying at night. 
Strong green tea, taken in large quan- 
tities, acts upon some as a narcotic, but 
weak tea rarely disagrees with the in- 
valid, and is admissible and refreshing 
in a variety of diseases, especially those 
of a feverish or inflammatory tendency. 

A grain or two of carbonate of soda 
put into the tea-pot with the tea, will | 
gi'eatly aid in extracting its strength 
and flavour. The water must boil 
before it is poured on to the tea, and 
only a small quantity should be pound 
on at first. 

Coffee is a tonic and stimulating beve- 
rage of a wholesome character, but not 
so good for the invalid as tea ; this is 
used as on anti-nan'cotio by those who ! 
study at night, and is given largely to 
patients after poisoning by ropium and 
other powerful narcotics. 

Chocolate is very nourishing, but, on 
account of the oil which enters into its 
composition, it is difficult of digestion, 
and apt to disagree with delicate 
pemons. 

Cocoa is leu oUy, and be^g a mild 
astringent, is adapt^ to persons wiUi 
rel^^ bowels. * 

Fermented Liquor»j such as ale, por- 
ter, and beer, commonly known as fer- 
mented decoctions of malt and hops, 
deserve a slight notice. Beer differs 
£1*0111 wine in containing less spirit, and 
' more nutritive matter ; therefore, when 
used in moderation, it may be considered 
wholesome, proving a refreshing drink, 
and an agreeable and valuably stimuliu 
and support to those who have to un- 
dergo uwoli bodily fisitifue. 

IftiM.'^t cannot- be denied that 


more perfect health iq maintained with* 
out than with the- use of this liquid; 
nevertheless, a moderate eiyoyment of 
wine is not injurious to those who take 
much open-mr exercise. 

Ardent S]nrit 8 .^The injurious effects 
of spirits we beg most emphaticelly to 
impress upon the reader, as in warm 
climates, and in most countries 
visited by a voyager or emigrant, be 
meets only witb newly-manufactured 
spirits, which prove most baneful to 
the English constitution, producing a 
long train of diseases. The most imme- 
diate consequences are felt in the 
bowels, dysentery being p^valent. and 
often fatal to those who give way to the 
degrading bestiality of over-indulgence 
in Australia. The incautious use of 
ardent spirits mayr produce evil conse- . 
quences to others, not habitual drunk* 
ards. Of the havoe created by the new 
rum of the United States, all have read, 
and lamented over the weakness and 
depravity of human nature. Insanity 
is another disease that those who indulge 
in spirituous liquors are liable to» 
Dram-drinkers suffer from liver com- 
plaint^ loss of iqppetite, and fatal disease 
of the stomach; they become thin, 
wasted, and emaciated. Emigrants, by 
indulff^g in a^ent BpiritB, bring upon 
themnlves ruin in oody, mind, and 
fortune. Dr. Prout says that, ** with 
regard to the use of etimvilatmg fluids 
during meals, it may bo laid down as a 
rflle, that the stomach, requiring their 
aid to enabto it to do its duty, is in a 
state of disease, or certainly not a natu’ 
ral state ; for the moment such fluids 
enter a stomach only slightly debili- 
tated, they act as ferments, and are not 
only converted into acids themselves, 
but dispose everything else to undergo 
similar changes,” thus acoounting for 
diorrheea, dyuentery, &c. The same 
eminent physician observes, with regard 
to the use of tobacco, that he considera 
it most deleterious in its effects upon 
the organs of digestion and nourish- 
ment. • K 

• I ■ 

A DiTiNX potency presides in human 
affairs, and is wont often to shut great 
things within omalL— 'ibspAoeTs Tessh 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JouBNEY Fourth. 

THE travellers RESUME THEIR JOUR- 
NEY, AFTER A LONG STOFPAOE, 'WHICH 
has ENARLEI) them to CONSIDER 
and IMFUOVE THEIR FLAMS. 

We are now about to resume our Jour* 
ney of Disooveiy all Round our House, 
and with the full determination to go 
right on, and to complete the book of 
our travels, without any further delay. 

We have already considered the phy- 
sical and physiological constitution of 
the ii^abitaulli of our house, and we 
shall now have to forage about in evety 
direction to see what we can find, and 
to ascertain what fimts relate to the 
>histo^ of every* object which meets 
our view. 

And a veiy curious joum^ this will 
be. For we shall not confine ourselves 
to the examination of the mahogany 
table, the alabastar ornament, the 
papier tmaelii and pearl tray, and the 
cut lustres which gUsten upon the 
mantle-piece. We must go into the 
kitchen, get into the salt box, explore 
the crueti)tand. call in at the coal hole, 
forage about tno fire*pl^e, and even 
mifice on excursion ly the chimn^. 
For in everyplace B(WmtereBtii]^ facts 
may be gleaned, Ibd" the gems of 
knowledge that be dug out 

of some of these dark recesses wiU be 
found even mose gratifying to the miild 
than the faota associated with objects 
that ore at first more pleasing to the 
senses. 

In order that we may be «ble to get 
through such an extent of travd, and to 
record our discoveries m< a plain J)ut 
concise manner, we intend, in future 
pages, to adopt the cat^etical mode 
of exposition, and put plain questions 
and answers respecting the objects 
that come under our notion 
But before we proceed to do thfa, let 
us call attention to a remarkable cir- 
cumstance beaspn^ upon a fiict stated at 
the outset of our journey. • 

It was there narrated that a party of 
young people, and their mamma, with 
the amiable Dr. Renford, went to see 
the performances 'of the Wisard in 


Covent Garden Theatre. It is now 
vary well known that the theatre was 
sometime afterwards burnt down. TIio 
WUard gave a masquerade, and in the 
very midst of the wild, folly of the 
scenes a fire broke out — and now 
Covent Garden Theatre is — ^Where ! 

If you had gone over the site of tlic 
late meatre at the time fl8‘56), litth' 
would be seen but charred pieces of wood 
and blackened heaps of stone, in wild 
confusion encumbering the ground. 
But of this once splended edifice, with 
its magifificent proscenium, Re vast-pit, 
and wide range of sucoesrive tiers of 
boxes, nothing else remains. What has 
become of all the former ** effects V* 

Why the theatre has taken wings, and 
flown away. Speaking generally, flro 
seized upon the splendid &brio, and iu 
a short time its elements were dissolved 
and set free to form fredi combinations 
in the great theatre of nature. These 
elements being disengaged formed, in 
the manner we will hereafter explain, 
when exploring our fire-place, carbonio 
acid gas and water. 

Where has the carbonio aoid gas 
gone t 

It has been taken upon the wings of 
the wind, and, in all probability, been 
borne to every quarter of the globe. In 
the dense forests of Central America 
the monstei^tree has put forth its leaves 
and fed upon the gas held in the air-« 
the tree has, in fimt, made a meal upon 
Covent Golden Theatre, and possibly 
that piece of forest scene^ which 
served to raise a pleasing iUusion before 
the eyes of the audience in Macbeth, 
or the Tempesb is now a piece of real 
foliage walug its broad leaves in the 
western breeze. *And who knows but 
that^ in the course or nature, wo have 
dru^ in our tea-oups some of the very 
water produoed bv the combustion of 
this great temple of the muses f While, 
probably, in millions of instanoes, drops 
of that water lie in crevices and 
hollows of the earth, forming now 
worlds that have already become in- 
habited by the wonderful tribes of 
animoloufes who make their exits and 
their entrancesbn their little ntiigc, and 
live and die, within the glolxile of a 
drop of water no larger than a tear. 
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Now, as we hare described the phy- 
sical oonsUtuiion of the inhabitants of 
Our House, let ns examine the 
dmxniti in which those inhabitants 
live, then we will inapect the inventions 
which man's ingenuity has adopted to 
fender those elements moresabeervient 
to him, and will also examine to some 
extent those works of ingenuity and 
art by which man surrounds himself 
with luxuries that minister to his hap- 
piuess, though th^ cannot he said to 
be essential to his imitenoe. 

Wo have described man's organiia- 
tion. What is that organisation fort 
It is to make use 0/ tAe atementi %^on 
which man es^sts. ^e lungs make use 
of the air ; the . eye makes use of the 
light; the stomach and the 'system 
genendly make use of water; every 
part of the body uses heat; and all 
parts of the system demand food. The 
band feeds as constantly as the mouth. 
The mouth is the receptacle of food by 
which the body is to be fed. The 
stomach is the kitchen in which food is 
prepared for the use of the body. When 
wo speak, therefore, of man's organs ** 
or ** members," we speak of those parts 
of the living machinery by which the 
elements are used up, or employed, for 
man's benefit. Ai^d this view of the 
subject, bearing in mind that the body { 
Is held together as the temple of a I 
living sj^mt superior to mere flesh and i 
blood, ^ves \is a higher and clearer 
perception of the distinction between 
the body and the soul than that which I 
we might other’wise possess. The body | 
is a machine working for, the spirit 
which is its owner. While the machine 
works, the spirit dirdots and influences 
its actions. But vdien the machine 
stops, the spirit having now no power 
over a ruin^ temple, quits it, and flies 
to a region where, as a Spirit^ it beoombs 
Bubjotit to a new order of existence 
eonsifttent with its severance from 
earthly things and lows, and there it 
enters upon its eternal destiny, subject 
to the judgment and appointments of 
Ood. For it is now no longer depen- 
dent upon a relation between spiritual 
and material laws, and now the death 


of an organic piadhine can now no 
longer affect it. 

^ Suppose that the air, in which man 
lives, instead of being clear, so that it 
were not perocptiblc to sight, were 
Unged with a green colour, like the 
waters of the sea. We should then see 
that^ eveiy time a man breathed, the air 
would rush in a stream into his mouth, 
and then return again; and the air 
which returned would, by becoming 
warm, be lighter than the outer air, and 
would rise upward over the man’s bead, 
where, Cooling and mingling with the 
outer air, it would deso^d again. Wo 
do, in fact, see 'titiis acuon evidenced : 
when in winter time the cold condenses 
the vapour of the breath, we sec the 
little cloud constantly rising beforf the 
breatheris froe, afiid dispersing in the* 
surrounding air. 

Now why does dils air go in and out» 
and up and down? Because man lives 
upon some of the elements of which the 
air is composed. 

Is it not a wonderful thing that that 
oletu* and clastic substance, which you 
cannot feel, though it touches every 
part 'of your body, and which you can- 
not see. is composed of two distinct 
bodies, having very different properties ; 
and ^Imt these two bodies can easily bo 
sepomted from each other? 

Yes, this is indeed wonderful, and 
far excels the magic of the wizard, 
whom thousands of people flock to sec. 
&d into whose oofmrs they willingly 
pay thousands of pounds to have thefr 
eyes elated and tneir senses deceivedy 
instead m finding pleasure in the ptkr- 
iuit of truth, through experiments 
upon the interesting works of nature* 

The elements to which we have al- 
luded, as forming the air we breathe, 
ire oxj^en ^d nitrogen, mixed in the 
proportions of four of nitrogen, and one 
of tasggen. The air also contains a small 
quantity of oor&ontc acid gas, and 
usually a little water in the form of 
vapoifr. 

when ^man tweathefi he takes the 
ostygen from the air, and throws off the 
nitrogen, and this oxygen combines 
with the blood in the lungs, and in that 
combination produces heat^ and affords 
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nourishment to the system. (See the ways proiride an adequate supply of 
account of the circuf/ation, p, 1 16.) frew atmosphere^-seeiug that it is moi« 

Now, air is of the first importance to vital to life than either water or food, 
life. Hence it is provided for us every- Indeed^ so instant is our require- 
where. We require air eveiy second, ment of air, that if ve had to fetch it, 
water every few hours^ and food at jfW pmrpoaee of breathing^ or ahiply to 
intervals considerably * apart. Air is raiae tt to oar moutha, cm ws do water 
therefore provided for us everywhere, whoa we drink, it would It the cole oc 
Whether we stand or sit ; whether we eupation of our Itvei— we could dc 
dwell in a valley or upon a mountain ; nothing clae. For this reason, Gk>d has 
whether we go into the oelhir under sent tne air to us, and not required us 
our house, or into the garret at the top to go, to the air. And the great error 
of it, air is there provided for ui^ in of man haa been that he has, in too 
every nook and cranny. Qod who made many instances, shut off the supply 
it a law that man should breathe to Uve^ from hisaself, and brought on disease 
also sent him air abundantly, that be and pain, by inhaling a poisonous oom- 
mighl^oomplyerith that law. And all pouM instmof air of this healthful 
that is required from man in this res- kind, which beam an exact adaptation 
pect is, that he will not shut out Qod*s to the wants of life, 
bounty, but receive it freely. Whilst the rooms of our house are 

• It is obvious enough that as man, filled with air, it la otherwise with 
every time he breathes, takes oxygen water, which we requite in so much less 
from the air, the air which he returns degree than air. If we have not the 
from his lungs must be impure^ not ar^dal means by which water is 
only because of the amount m 03»gen brought to our houses, through the 
taken from the air, but because of the pipes of a water company, there is a 
large proportion of carbonio acid gas, spring or a pump in the garden ; or in 
given off from the body through the the Msenoe of this a good sound oask, 
limgs. atanding at the end of our houa^ and. 

As we have employed the idea that if forming a receptacle to the water-pipes 
the air were coloui^ we should have that surround it, provides us witli a 
the opportunity of markW the process supply of water distilled from the 
of breathing, let na enla^ up^thia, clouds. 

and suppose that eveiy time air If we were to drink a good draught 
was returned from the lungs it became of water on» a day, that would be suf- 
of a darker colour, the darkness denot- ficiant for all the purposes of life, as far 
ing its impurity. If we placed a man in as regards the alimentary uses of water, 
a room full of pure air, we should sea Man is therefore allowed to go to the 
the air enter his lungfi^ and sent back stream for his drinl^ Sod hi reared to 
slightly tinged, but this would disperse raise it to his lips at those momenta 
itself with the other air of Hip room, when he requires it. 
and scaroriy be peroaptibln As the Water is composed of two ganea, 
man continued to breathe^ however, oxggen tmd^jfdroffen. But although, in 
'each measure of air returning from the breathinjfc man separates the oxygen of 
lunfi^ would serve to pollute mat the air from the aa/irogtn thereof, ho 
ahimng in the room, unt^at last the does not separate the oxygen of the 
whole mass would b^me olondy and water from the hgdrogen. Watoe, in 
discoloured, and we should see such a faet, undergoes no change in the b^y, 
change as occurs when water is turned excepting that of admixture with the 
from a pure and clear state into a subi&ances of the bodv. And its uses 
muddy condition. • are, to moisten, to cool, to cleanse, and 

Thus we see j^ow impoitanbit is that also to nourish the parts with which it 
we should provide ourselves with pure comes ia oontact. But it affords no 
air ; and that, in seeking warmth and nonrishmdnt* of itself It mixes with 
comfort in our houses, we should aU the blood, of which it forms a material 
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part, and it, is the means of conveying 
the nourislment of the blood to every 
part of the system. After it has filled 
this office, and taken dp impurities 
tliat required to be removed, it is cast , 
out of the system again without itself 
undergoing any chemical change. 

With regard to food, the next im« 
portant element of lif^ wq have given 
an account (page 115) of the chauges it 
undergoes, and which are called digea* 
tion. 

And with reference to light andheai^ 
we shall find something interestiim to 
say of them when we come to ripeak of 
them under their specific heads. 

We have now seen the organisation of 
man, and the relation in which he 
stands to the elements by which he is 
surrounded. The house in which man 
dwells is the temple which he has set 
up to facilitate his enjoyment of these 
elements^his happiness being derived 
from the rij^t use of the good things 
with which God has surrounded him. 

And we shall presently see how skil- 
fully he has contrived to make that 
house a temple full of wonder, worthy 
of examination, and a home wherein, 
with a mind rightly constituted, he and 
his offspring might live supremely 
hawy. 

He has dug deep into the bowels of 
tbeparth, and brought up metals to 
serve his purposes; he has brought 
firom the forest of far off lauds trees 
with wood of beautiful grain to form fur- 
niture for his dwelling ; be has cut quar- 
ries into the eaHh, and hewn out blocks 
of stone and sheets of slate to form the | 
walls and the roof of his abode ; he has 
melted the hard flint-stone into trans- 
parent glass to admit the light, but ex- 
dude the cold'; he batf made fire subdue 
Iron, and then has employed the iron 
lo oontroul the fire; he has dug into 
the bowels of the earth and opened 
vast stores of pre-adamite vegetation; 
and with this he warms his dwelling 
and prepares his food ; he makes the 
•ame nir which he breathes waft aihi|» 
across the sea, to bring to him ifi his 
house the fruits and ^e treasures of 
other lands; if the winds s^ed not 
quickly enough he calls fire and steam 


to his aid, ai^ with wheels, propelled 
by these elementi^ dlied'to mechanical 
power, .the shi|> speeds onward in spite 
of wi]^ and tide ; he oasts com into 
the earth, and when he has gathered 
the ripened ear,^e makes the wind or 
the water grind it into flour, out of 
wmoh he n&es his bread ; he has taken 
tha.hom of the ox, the tusk of the 
elephant, the skin of many quadrupeds, 
the feathers of birds, the thread of the 
silkworm, the wpol of the sheep, and 
worked and woven them into articles of 
furniture or dresa So that in every 
I house may be^seen the productions 
of many londB, the offerings not only 
of the surface, but o^ the bswels 
of the earth, the tribute to man of 
animals of all kinds and climates. 
And so familiar has man become with 
these privileges and 'enjoyments, sc ' 
easily do they flow into bis possession, 
that he scarcely knows the sources 
whence they are derived, nor the dis- 
coveries and the perils by which they 
were first made available to liim. 

For these reasons we shall endeavour 
to call back to man’s recollection the 
sources from which those things spring, 
and the names of those benefactors ot 
mankind who, firom generation to gene- 
ration, have coptributed to make “ Our 
House” BO replete with blessings and 
eqjoyments^ and so interesting a field 
fora ”Joum^ of Discovery.” 


t' 

WfilT IS FIRE f 

CA»hi%bther, you told me, the other 
day, that nobody knows what light is, 
except the great Creator. Now, can 
you Aell me what fire is ? 

Mother. 1 fear that you have asked 
anolher question which 1 cannot directly 
answer. What fire is, is known only 
by its effects. 

ChUd. And what are its effects, mo- 
ther? 

Mother. Some of its effects are as 
well known to you as they are to me ; 
and 1 riiall, in the first place, call to 
your recollection what you, yourself, 
know about fire^ before I attempt to 
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g 'te you any fiirOier information in ra- 
tion to it. ■ 

Odld. Why, motiier, I am aura I ^ 
not know what fire is. 

MtAhtr, No, my dear, 1 know that 
you do not know what fire ia ; neither 
do 1, nor does any one, except the 
gmt Creator himselfi This is one of 
his secrets, which, in hia wisdom, ho 
reserves for himself. But you oertaiuly 
know some of the effeots of fire. For 
instance, you know that when you' 
have been out into the cold, you wish, 
on your return, to go to »he fire. Now. 
cim you tell me whet you go to the fire 
for? 

Qhild, "W^y, certainly, mother j I go 
to the fire to warm myself. 

And how does the fire warm 

you? 

C7u2d. Why', it^sends out its heat, 
mother ; and I hold out my hands to 
it, nnd feel the h^t. 

, Mother. And where does the heat 
come from ? 

Child. Why, the heat comes from the 
fire, mother. 

Mother. Then you know, at least, on© 
of tlie effects of fire, it produces, or 
rather sends out heat. 

Child. But does not the fire make 
the heat? • 

Mother. If you had a little Jbird, or 
a mouse, in a c^e, and should ofien the 
door and let it out, should you say 
that you made the little bind or the 
mouse ? 

Child. Say that 1 made them,*mo< 
ther? Why, no; certainly not. I only 
let them go free. Qod made them. 
You told me that Qod* made all 
things. • 

Mother, Neither did the fire make 
the heat. It only made it free,«Bome- 
what in the same manner that you 
would make^ the bird* or .the mouse 
free, by opening the door of the cage. 

Child, Why, mother, is heat kept in* 
cages, like birds or mice? 

Mother, No, my dear, not exactly in 
cages, like birds and mic^; but a 
great deal chaser, in a different kind of 
cage. • 

Child. Why, mother, what smt of a 
cage can heat be kept in 


MMher, 1 must answer your mes- 
tion by asking you ano^cr. \^en 
Alioe makes her fire in the kitchen, 
how doea atfs make iti 

Chthf. She takes some wood, or some 
ooei, and puts under, it some small 
wood, and some shavings or paper, and 
then takes a match and sets it on firo, 
iad very soon the fire is mode. 

Mother* But does she not first <lo 
something to the match ? 

(Mid. Oh, yes ; 1 forgot to say that 
she lights the match first, and then sets 
fire to the shavings with the lighted 
matofi. 

Maher, But how does she light the 
match? 

Child. Why, mother, have you uovor 
seen her? She rubs one end of tho 
match on the box, where there is a lit! lo 
piece of sand-paper, and that sets iho 
match on fire. 

Mother, Is there any fire in the sand- 
paper ? 

ChUd, Why, no, mother; cortainly 
not. 

Mother. Was there any firo in the 
niatoli before she lighted it? 

ChUd. No, mother; if thoro had 
been, she would have hail no need to 
light it. 

Mother, You see, then, tliat firo 
came when she rubbed the match 
against the sand-paper, and that the 
fire was not in the sand-pajwr, nor iu 
the match. 

Child, Yes, mother; but I did not hoo 
where it came from. 

Mother. Did you ever see a pcrs'in 
rub bis bands together, when he was 
cold? 

ChUdj. Oh, yes, mother, a great many 
times. have seen IktKer cornc in from 
the cold and rub his hands together, 
and afterwards hold them to the fire 
and rub them again, and then they get 
warm. 

Mother. And now take your han<l 
aud rub it quickly backward and for- 
ward, over that woollen table clutli, on 
the table in the comer of the room, and 
tell me whether that will make your 
hand warm. 

Child. Ob, yes, I feel it grow warmer 
the fiuitor 1 rub i^ 
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MtaOiOP. Here are two amaU pleeea of 
wood. Touch them to your cheeli;, ahd 
tell me whether they feid wurm. 

Child, They do not feel Varm, nor 
cold, mother. 

Moihw, Now rub them together 
quickly a little while, and then touch 
Jiem to your cheek. 

ChiXd, Oh, dear, mother I they aive 
BO hot that they almost burned my 
cheek. 

ifofW. Yes, my dear; and do you 
not recollect, when you read ^Bobin* 
son Crusoe,*' that his monEViday ipade 
a 111*6 by rubbing two pieces ox wood 
together? 

Child, Ob, yes ; ^ and I haTo often 
wondered why Alice could not light 
her fire and the lamp in the same man- 
ner, without these matches, which have 
BO offensive a smell. 

Mother. It is very hard work to ob- 
tain fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together ; and it would take too long a 
time to do it. The two pieces of wood 
would grow warm by a veiy little rub- 
bing ; but in order to make them take 
fire, they must be rubbed together a 
groat while. 

Child. But, mother, if it takes so long 
a time to get fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together, why can ^ice set the 
match on fire so eawv by rubbing it 
once ot the sand-paper t 

Mother. That is what I am about to 
explain to you. Her^ take this piece 
of paper and hold it up to the lamp. 

Child. It has taken fire, mother. 

Mother. Now take this piece of pine 
wood, and hold that up to the lamp in 
the same manner, and see whether that 
will take fire too. , ^ 

Child. Yes, mother, ,it has taken 
fire ; but I had to bold it up to the 
lump much longer than I did the paper. 

Mother. Now, take this piece of hard 
wood, and do the same with that. 

Child. The hard wood takes longer 
still to catch flr^ mother. 

Mother. Yes. And now I am going 
to midce the hard wood take fire more 
quif'kly than the paper did. 

Child. How can you do it ? k 

Mother. 1 am going to show you. 
Here is a small vial, which contains 


something that looks like water. It is 
spirits of turnentinp. *1 sHall dip the 
point of the piece of hard wood into the 
vial, and take up a little of the spirits 
of turpentine. Now touoh the point 
of the hard wood with the turpentine 
on it to the flame. 

Child. Why, mother, it caught fire 
as soon as I touched the flame with it ! 

Melher. And you now see that some 
things, like the smiits of turpentine 
and th» paper, take fire very readily, 
and othen take fire with more diffi- 
culty. 

GhUd. Yes, mother; but when Alice 
drew the match across the psnd-paper, 
there was no flame ner fire to touch^t 
to. How, then, could it take fire ? 

Mother. Hold this piece of paper up 
to the blaze of tbe lamp, but be carefur 
not to touch the fiifi or flame of the 
lamp ; only hold it clqse to the blaze. 

child. V^y, moUier, it has taken 
fire ! 

MoHier. You see, then, that a thing 
will sometimes take fire when it does 
not touch tbe fire. 

Child. Yesy mother; but I do not 
understand where the heat comes from. 

Mother. The fire comes from tho 
heat. Now, you know that heat is 
produced by rubbing two things to- 
gether ; %nd that some things, like the 
spirits of turpentine, take fire very 
easily^ or with very little beat ; and 
others^ like the bard wood, require to 
be heated some time; or, in other 
wordi^ require much beat to make 
them take fire, or to bum. Some 
things require only as much heat to 
make them take fire as can be obtained 
bv rubbing thdim together very quickly, 
like the wood which Robinson Crusoe's 
man Friday used. 

Child. But, mother, the match is 
made of wood ; ^hy does that take fire 
so easily? 

* Mother. It is true that the match is 
made of wood ; but it baa something 
at the end of it which takes fire much 
more easity than the spirits of turpen- 
tine. Indeed,' so easily doe^t take fire, 
that it requires only so xfinoh heat to 
set it on fire as is obtained by drawing 
the match ones across the sand-paper. 

I 
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Ckild, Well, another, I understand, 
now, how the mateh is set on fire. It is 
rubbed on the sand-paper, and that ]ffo- 
duces heat, and the neat sets the match 
on fire. But I always thought that 
fire makes heat, not that heat makes 
fire. 


PROPERTIES OP AIR. 

ffcnri/. Good erening, unole; I 
have come to ask you a few questions 
about the air. 

Sidney. 1 am glad to see you: but 
where are the other children I 
%Henry. They are at home, learmng 
their lesson^. 1 told them 1 would 
come and ask a few quesUona about 
•the air, to-night, and that when I re- 
turned would tel> them what you said. 

Sidney. You m so kind to yoUr 
brothers and sisters, Henry, 1 shall be 
pleased to toll you all you wish to 
Know. 

Benry. Well, uncle, you have told 
us many interesting faots about Avinds, 
which, you say, are caused by the air 
becomiug heated more in some places 
than in others. Now, I should l^eto 
kuow what air is ! (Sm p. 318.) 

Sidney. The air composed of two 
gases— o«ype» ahd nitroyen. The oxy- 
gen sustains life, and makes tue candle 
and lamp bleae and give ligh^ and the 
wood and coal burn, to g^ve ue beat. 

ffeniy. What, then, is the use of 
the nitrogen in the air wheif the 
oxygen aupporU life and fiame? 

^ney. The principal use of nitro- 
gen is to dilute the oxygen, eo that in 
breathing we may not ifiluJe too much 
of it If a man or an animal should 
inhale pure oxygen, he woulddireathe 
BO fisst as to soon wear himself out. 

If a plant were plated in oxygen it 
would Boon bum up ;.aiid R the air was 
all nitrogm, neither plants nor animalft 
could live^ 

Did you ever hear of laughing-gaa, 
Henry f • 

Benry. P^esl onr -teidher told ua 
something 4 boat it ; and a^d, nbat if 
any person should inhale it, he would 
laugh very heartily, and could not help 
it. It must he very curioua. 


ip 

Sidney. It is so, but I will tell you 
acmious fact about it. Laughing gas 
ia composAd of about ihirty-sdx and 
one4hird parts of oxygen, aud sixty^ 
three and two-third pojrto of nitrogen. 

The air we breathe contains tmyUy- 
three parts of oxygen, endMmnty-seven 
parta of nitrogen. 

Noi^ if the air contained a few more 
parts of oxygen, and a few less of 
nitrogen, it would form laughing-gas. 
Then, what la^^gting and ninning there 
would be I We should not see cross 
boytf nor poutmg girls; everybody 
would be laughing. ' 

But the air does contain enough of 
these gases to give us happy, cheerful 
oountenanoes, sad we should try to 
possess such. 

I What wisdom is displayed in making 
I the air in which we live of such iugre- 
i dionts as will impart to us cheerfulness 
I and pleasant feelings ! Truly we ought 
to be happy I 

Benry. 0, uncle, where can I leam 
more about these things t — they are 
very interesting. 

Sidney. The study of chemistry wjll 
teaobyou about thorn, and a great many 
more interesting and useful things in 
nature. 

Bewry. Thank you, uncle ; I am so 
glad I came to see yon this evening. 
But I q^ust hasten home now, and toll 
my brothers and sisters what I liavo 
learned. Good night, unde. 


Inoubahon.— Ihave kept an account 
for some years of the time my varioun 
birds lit, and the following is a list of 
the time occupied in hatching their 
eggs : — Canary bhds, 14 days ; doves, 
14 ; pigeons, 16 ; fowls, 21 ; guinea- 
fowls, 26 ; ducks, 26 ; turkeys, 26 ; 
geese, 31; Muscovy ducks, 36. Al- 
though ducks and turkeys hatch in 26 
days each, lhave found, when the eggs 
were set together, that the turkey eggs 
hatched about six hours earlier. T be- 
lieve the above list to be quite eoirect; 
but *1 have known most of them 
oooasionally to have been longer through 
accidental causes. 
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INCREASE OF HEAT IN SUMMER. 
Summer may be said to be .the eeason 
of growth^ aa spring is of reproduction. 
Those organised existences, whioh burst 
into life in the Idtter season, are either 
brought to maturity, or, at least, invi- 
gorated and 'expanded, in the former ; 
and, in both seasons, the peculiar cha- 
racter of the weather is most wisely 
adapted for the intended object. The 
state of the atmosphere, during the 
progress of the summer months, pre- 
sents itself as an appropriate subject of 
consideration, in entering on the study 
of this season. 

The sun is now approaching the 
northern tropic, having, m the month 
of March, passed from the south to the 
north of the equator. He is rising high 
in the heavens, and thus pouring his 
rays more directly on this part of the 
earth, which, according to a principle 
already explained, causes his influence 
to bo more powerful ; and what much 
adds to this influence, is the greater 
length of time in which he remains 
above the horizon. In the depth of 
winter we eqjoyed his presence little 
more than seven hours out of the 
twenty-four. In the beginning of sum- 
mer this period is increased to upwards 
of fif|eon hours; and in the* middle of 
it he daily lingers with us two hours 
longer still. Thera is thus ndt only a 
great direct increase, but a great accu- 
mulation of heat. The mode in which 
this effect is produced may be shortly 
mentioned. The rays of the sun, or 
whatever the influence may be which 
generates the heat, in passing through 
a perfectly transparent medium) do not 
increase the temperature of that medium. 
They seem to require resistance to pro- 
duce this effect. It is not, theremro, 
till they reach the earth, that their 
power Is very sensibly exerted. In 
■trikiug upon the opaque surface of our 
globe, they give out their qualities. 
Light and warmth are juroduced and 
rafleoted. The earth and the atmo- 
sphere are thus both subjected to their 
influence. Tliose become heated, the 
one by conduction, the other by reflec- 
tion. Now, it is obvious that while the 


intensity must be in proportion to the 
directness with which tile globe is struck 
by the sun's rays, the accumulation 
must be in proportion to the length of 
time daring which the influence con- 
tinues. Hence, there is a double cause 
for the Bummer's heat,~-the height to 
which th^ luminary rises in the heavens, 
and the length of the day compared 
with the night. These causes operate 
in aa increasing ratio. Day after day 
the aocumulated heat receives fresh 
acoesaions. Every time the sun's influ- 
enoe is repeated it pmietrates deeper 
below the surface, ^d is more intensely 
reflected into the already b<;ated atmo- 
sphere. This effect, continues even offer 
the direct solar heat has begun to be 
diminished; and it is not till several 
weeks after the sun has begun to tokd 
a retrograde motion, that the tempera- 
ture is at its maximum. In June the 
sun reaches his greatest height, and 
begins to decline^ but the heat oon'dinucL 
to increase till the middle or end of 
July. 

But there are various drcumstances 
besides warmth, which constitute sum- 
mer weather. The mechanism of the 
atmosphere is veiy complicated, and the 
adjustments whioh it requires ore ex- 
ceedingly nice, add, considering merely 
the nature of the powers employed, we 
may well add, hazardous, i^y change 
in the relative proportion of one of the 
principles is wculated to produce a 
powerful effect on all the rest ; and were 
there not a re^ulat^ power of oonsum- 
mate wisdom, it misht be expected that 
the balance would he overset, and that 
the most disatjvous consequences would 
ensue. Let us look for a moment at 
t^e oonstitaents of the atmosphere, and 
will become apparent. The air, 
whioh forms toe cUef part of tho 
atmosphere, is composed of two sub- 
stances, held together merely by mecha- 
nical admixture, whioh are of very 
different properties, and which require 
to continue united in the precise pro- 
portion they actually bear to each other, 
in order to be capable px sustaining 
animal and vegetttole lif« Were that 
proportion destroyed even in a slight 
degree, the air we breathe would be 
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instantly eoilVcrted into a deadly poison. 
Now, it is well worthy of remark, that, 
although in the functions hoth of animal 
and vegetable life, and in the process of 
combustion, a great and apparently 
unequal consumption of these two 
substances takes place, the proportion 
between them is always maintained, and 
that notwithstanding any difference of 
temperature. Heat expands, and cold 
contracts them; but they are not thus 
disunited, or in any way disturbed in 
tlieir proportions. On the contrary, it 
is probably in some degree owinp; to the 
alternations of heatand cold, which keep 
up«a constant motion in this wondeiful 
fluid, that the necessary balance is 
maintained. 

. Another ingredient in the atmosphere 
is moistu re. T hisas very sensibly acted 
on by heat. It is the principle of heat 
which evaporates Che moisture from the 
ejirth, and causes it to with the air, 
and to float in it, sometimes as an invi- 
sible fluid, sometimes in the form of 
clouds, and which at other times causes 
it to be precipitated in the form of rain. 
Now, the remarkable ciroumstauco is, 
that although heat is the agent in these 
operations, the change of temperature 
does not so affect the pyocess as to cause 
the operations to cease, or very mate- 
rially to disturb them. Evaporation 
goes on both at a low and a high tem- 
perature, and in both states clouds are 
formed and rain falls. This is owing to 
a very peculiar provision, obvidhsly 
imposed by consummate wi^om. The 
air IS made capable of containing vapour 
in a certain proportion to its tempera- 
ture ; and it is not till it be saturated* 
that the evaporation from the surface 
of water ceases, or that deposition takes 
place. The temperature of the air in 
winter does^ not, indeed, admit of the 
same quantity being held in solution as 
in summer : hut up to a certain point* 
it is equally capable of sustaining it in 
the one case as in the other. Evapora- 
tion, therefore, takes place m*vexy cold 
weather, evso from ice aifd snow ; and 
the water thus infused into thePair is 
carried up into the higher regions, till 
it reaches the point where the tempera- 
ture is such os to correspond with the 
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quantity of moisture. Precisely the 
same process takes place in summer, 
with this difference, that the evaporaiion 
is much more abundant, and the air, 
owing to it sincreased, temperaturo, is 
capable of containing a far greater quan- 
tity in solution. Again; the puiut of 
deposition is regulated by a similar law, 
with a similar differonoo. Deposition 
does not take place either in winter or 
summer, till the air is more than satu- 
rated; but this effect is produced at 
very different temperatures, according 
to tbeTquantity actually held in solution, 
so that a veiy slight degree of cold will 
form clouds and cause rain in summer, 
compared with what is necessary to 
oooarion the same phenomena in winter. 
Hence the processes of evaporation and 
deposition are made, by this very pecu- 
liar law, always to bear a ro1ati(in to 
the actual temperature of the season ; 
and such a bahmoo is kept up between 
these processes, os is admirably suited 
to the wants of vegetable and animal 
life. 

1 may add to all this the properties 
of the atmosphere, by moans of which 
it is made the vehiclo of light and sound, 
and the means of respiration. The 
changes which the air undergoes by tho 
operation of heat and cold, might easdy 
bo supposed, and might even perhaps, 
reasoning without the aid of oxjioricuco, 
be expected to produce a material alter- 
ation on such properties. But al though 
these changes are so considerablo in 
different seasons, and in difleront cli- 
mates, we do not find that the laws 
either of vision or of acoustics aro in 
any material degree affected by them,— 
or tbat*the action of the lungs, either 
in man or the Ibwer animals, is impeded 
or deranged. 

In attending to the complicated nature 
of the atmosj^here, and tho various im- 
portant functions it has to perform, and 
in considering tho diversified modifica- 
tions it must necessarily undergo by 
the alteration of its. temperature, both 
in the various latitudes of the globe, 
and in^the different seasons of the year, 
it does seem impossible to doubt that 
the uniformity of its propertie.s, and of 
Us salutary influences under all theia 
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modifications, has been provided for by pathway, stop to think of'- the exquisite 
what Whewell, considering that subject skQl displayed in' the construction of 
in a more extended view; justly calls that wing f That which to the eye of 
«a most refined, farmering, and far- the attentive observer appears like a soft 
ruling contriva^oe.” So many opposing down, if attentively examined by tho 
forces, and the mingling of su^ sul^e aid (tf a microscope, will prove to be 
and fearfully active elements, appear in an infinity of delicately-constructed 
the most quiescent state to require feathers. 

amazing prospective skill for their re- 'Ftowers; too, the wild wood flowers 
ffulation and control ; when we ' that greet ns by thousands in our dail5 
find them, even under tlm Influence of walks^ are teeming with beauty. ** They 
extensive changes, still hanhoniouidy have tales of the joyous woods to tell” 
combining their powers for the generu by the couch of suffering, and they bear 
good, we cannot but perceive wt all the message of hope to the desponding, 
^is could not be efiSteted but by the '* Elowera I ye faeoi the bridal chaplet, 
same Paternal hand which orlguudly and ye go down to the gfhve wit^the 
called their powers into actiom— ^fiaered eofilned ones." 

Phiiioto^y of the Sbomom. At a ball given at Nottingham, in 

-■■■' honour of Lord Howe's victory, ou the 

BEAUTY. 1st of June, 1794, amidst the glare of 

Beauty is a principle, either in nature diamonds, pearls, and plumes, there 
or art, that gratifies the senses, and was one li^y whose Ifead-dress consisted 
leaves upon the mind the impression of of a simple wreath formed from a 
a certain grace and proportionate fitness branch of natural oak. On the following 
of parts. There i^ throughout the morning after break&st^ the Countess 
material universe, a oongruity in all the Howe, in the presence of the company, 
workings of nature^ that gives to our plant^ three of the Booms token from 
observations a peculiar interest; and the wreath; they germinated, and at 
that, too, in proportion to the vigour of this dav, form thx^ handsome trees, 
our investigations. While tnus evincing her tasto, the lady 

We may admire a rock, because it is could not have |bund a more efficient 
one of the features that gives beauty method of perpetuating her memory, 
and^rariety to the landscape; we may The*idea of beauty is univer^; 
have our wonder and interest excited^ wherever there ore hearts and minds 
as we reflect that it may be ** as ancient that can be influenced by ext^al 
as the sun;" and we pause in oontem- causes; wherever there are oars that 
fdationof that Power, whose care has he4r with delight the varied minstrelsies 
imbued it with principles that defy the of nature^ or eyes that can behold with 
dhanges of time, and the war of the pleasure the pictures firom a master's 
elements. hand — ^that are oontdnually free to the 

Bub a new impetus is given to our view — ^that ean read with interest the 
curiosity, and fresh ardour td' our in- volume ever open to the student of 
quirics to loam more bf nature, when natuzg, beauty has there an empire ; 
we perceive that which at a distance and in this perception of the beautiful, 
app«u^ to be a bomogeneous mass of not only is the natural taste ^ratified, 
stone, is bound together by on aggre^ but it bestows a graceful rennement 
tiou of particles, each diffo^ from me upon its votarv; itennoUes the intelleot, 
other, in hue, oonristenoe^ and oomposi- and lends a neighieiied lustre to the 
tion, yet all together forming a grand moral qualities, 
whole. No m benaficisl are its effects upon 

Take also the wing of a butter^ ; — nations. Look at Italy oand Greece, 
the eye is delighted with the variety " Their glorious day li.' o'er.'* The 
and brillianpy of the hues that are orators whose eloquence could move a 
depicted on it ; — and yet how many, as nation are heard to spe^ no more ; 
the bright insect flatten across their the hand that oould life to maiblo 
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ii in general extremely impure, and ia 
accounted the worst of all. River-water 
differs according to the variety of the 
soil over which it runs, and ihe changes 
of the weather; but though commonly 
drank, it is never pure. ^ Of all impure 
river waters, those which abound in 
earthy pai'ticles alone are the least in- 
jurious, because those particles are not 
dissolved by the water. In Auvergne, 
near the villages of St. AUier and Cler- 
mont, there is a stream of a petrifying 
quality, which constructs of itself large 
bridges of stone, and yet it is the only 
water drank by the in&bitants of those 
places, and that without the slightest 
inconvenience. If we cc^sider that a 
stony concretion is deposited in all our 
kettles, we shall readily conceive that a 
water which carries stone along with it 
cannot be very pernicious to health, 
since it is constontly drank by men and 
animals. This stone in our kettles is 
really a calcareous earth, which may be 
dissolved by boiling in them vinegar, 
or water mixed with a small quantity 
of nitric acid ; and os the water deposits 
it, and does not hold it in solution, it 
can of course do us very little injury. 
AVe cannot) therefore, imagine how the 
celebrated Dr. Mead could believe that 
water which leaves such a deposit in 
culinary vessels may occasion a pai’ticular 
disease, merely because Flin^ has said 
so ; though he was well acquainted with 
the great difference between animal 
oalouli and more calcareous earth. 

Next to well and river-water, both of 
which are always impure, rain-water 
follows in the scale of preference. It 
is very impure, and a real vehicle for 
all the pernicious matters thatesre con- 
tinually floating in the atmosphere. 
Snow-watej^ is much nurer. Snow is 
formed of vapours wnich have been 
frozen before they oould collect into 
drops. It is in the lower region of the air 
that these drops, in falling, absorb most 
of their impurities. The vapours floating 
in the upper atmosphere freeze before 
they reach the mire of the lower. This 
water is seldom to be had. That^hich 
we would most strongly recommend for 
drinking is a spring-water, which de- 
scends from lofty hills, through flints 


and puro sand, and i^lls gently along 
over a similar bed of rocks. Such 
water leaves behind all its coarse impu- 
rities in the sand ; it is a purifled rain 
and snow-water, a fluid crystal, a real 
cordial, and the best beverage for per- 
sons in good health. 

The second condition which I attach 
to water-drinking is, that such persons 
only choose it for their constant bever- 
age, to whom warminj^ strengthening, 
and nutritive liquids are hurtful ; and 
that if they have not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youth, they 
use some caution in accustoming them- 
selves to it. Many suffer themselves to 
be led away by the panegyrists of water, 
without considering that even good 
changes in the system of life, when a 
person is not accustomed to them, an'd 
when they are abruptly or unseasonably 
adopted, may be psoductive of great 
mischief. Hence arise the silly com- 
plaints that water^rinking la dangerous, 
pernicious, nay, fatal, and the inappli' 
cable cases quoted from experience 
Those who have been in the habit oi 
drinking water from their youth, cannot 
choose a more wholesome beverage, if 
the water be but pure. Many nations, 
and many thousand more species of 
animals, have li^ed well upon it. But 
for an odd inflrm person, a living skele- 
ton, with a weak stomach that can 
scarcely bear aolid food, to exchange 
nouriabing beer or strengthening wine 
I with the water of h|8 brook, would bo 
the height « of absukhty. Let such 
adhere to their aeoustomed drink. 
Water is an excellent beverage, but beer 
too ia good; it ia alao water, more 
nutritious than the pure element, and 
therefore more suitable for the persons 
to whbm we allude. 

The third o<pdition which we require 
from water-driers is^ that they t.'tke 
I cold and hot water for their habitud 
beverage. We mean not to prohibit 
iheir boiling or distilling it, if they 
suspect to be impure. Boyle drank 
nothing butt such ^stilled water, and 
most, delioate people of good taste in 
Italy Btill do the same. ' It must not, 
however, be drank warm, but oold. 
The ancients^ it ia true, drank hot 
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water. VarioiiB. peaces in Plautus 
and other ancient writers clearly prove 
that BO early as their tunes it was 
customary to drink the water of warm 
springs : and there are frequent in> 
stances of common water warmed. Thus, 
in Dio, we find Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, commanding warm water to 
be given to the people, who asked fbr 
water to quench their thirst at a fire 
which had broken out. Seneca says 
(De Irdf ii. 15), that a man ought not 
to fly into a passion with his servant if 
he should not bring his water for drink- 
ing so quickly as he could wish ; or if 
it ^ould n^ be hot enough, hut only 
lukewarm ; and Arrian says tho same 
thing, but more oireumstantially. The 
prinking of hot water must of course 
have been a common practice with the 
Greeks and Romans ; out it should be 
observed, thi^ even in their times it was 
held to be an effeminate indulgence of 
Voluptuaries. Stratonicus calls the 
Rhodians ‘^pampered voluptuaries, who 
drink warm liquors.'* Claudius, when 
ho attempted to improve the morals of 
the people, and to check luzuty at 
Rome, prohibited. the public sale of hot 
water. When, on the death of the sister 
ef the Emperor Caiu& he had enjoined 
mourning in the oity*of Rome on ac- 
count of this ezceedingly paiflfulloss, 
he put to death a man who had sold hot 
water, for this very reason, because he 
had thereby given occasion for volup- 
tuousness, and profaned the mourning. 
6o dangerous an indulgence was the 
drinking of hot water considered, that 
\h.e trade of water-sell^ was interdicted 
by the censors. Some writers publicly 
satirised this species of voluptuousness. 
Ammianus complains that in hjs time 
servants wore not punished for great 
vices and misdemeanour, but that three 
hundred stripes were given them, if 
they brought the warm average eithen I 
not promptl V enough or not hot enough : | 
and from that passage of Martial’s in | 
which he says, that, at entertainments, 
the host w 2 ^ accustomed^to pay parti- 
cular attention, that during the feast 
there should be an abundant supply of 
hot water, it appears that this beverage 
was an essential requisite at the tables 
of the luxurious. 
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A KINO say^ “My wife.” There are 
shopkeepers who say “My spouse.” 
These fellows have always set up for 
giving lessons to governments. As to 
the wopkeeper's spouse, sho talks of 
“Our young lady,“ thereby giving a 
lesson to Ibe iuhabitauts of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain, who simply say 
“My daughter.” 

Katurainess is an essential item iu 
good-breeding. Hear vrhat La Bray^ro 
thinks on this important question. 
“ Some young people do not sutficioutly 
understwd the advantages of natural 
charms, and how much they would 
gain by trusting to them entirely. They 
weaken these gifts of heaven, so xaro 
and fragile, by affected manners and an 
awkward imitation. Their tones and 
their gait are borrowed; they study 
their attitudes before the glass until 
they have lost all trace of natural 
manner, and, with all their pains, they 
{dease but little.” 

Without being vain, a young giri 
should be careful of her person. 
Nothing is more repugnant to good 
taste, than on air of neglect in tliu toi- 
let Olid deiK>rtmont of a woman. The 
hair and hoad-dross especially, require 
care and neatness. 

Beware of imitating those people who 
never know what to do with their 
bodies, and can never keep their hands 
quiet. 

Swinging on one’s chair is extremely 
ill-bred. 

The eve-glass stuck in the eye, de- 
notes either the dandy, the clerk, or the 
I student. This custom is in no way dis- 
I Bgreealfle to the passers-by, but it has 
I an air of ill-breeding and impertinence. 

To follow a laay in the street, and 
turn the head to store at her, is still 
more impertinent than to do so iu a 
promenade, especially in Paris, for re.o- 
sons which cannot be further adverted 
to in a book intended for yoang persons 
of both sexes. 

Familiarity with servants should be 
avoid^, but th^ should ahrojs bo ad- 
dressed with civility. 

•From Paritian £tiqu^te. J F. Shaw. 
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Noble fa^liei do not enoourage 
children to nse the pronoun in 
speaJdng to their parents.* In defiance 
of fashion we Tenture to hlune tUa 
custom. The thm and y(m have nothing 
to do with filial 'respect. 

Some people, in speaking to you, hm 
a silly habit of passing tae&r hand 
through the hair, or stroking the nous- 
tache ; some even cany a p^het' comb, 
which they produce on all ocoarions, for 
dressing the beard : others bite thmr 
nailfl^ play with their watch-kegr, or jxn^e 
the money in their Moket; alithme 
offences against propriety dendtea want 
of good breeding. 

Excess in p^umeahobld be avoided, 
lest the susmoion be exinted that,yoa 
deal in the c^onrs that you exhale. 

The name of the person you ore ad- 
dressing should not be added after 
Ifonsieur and Madame. 

Good aenae haa often more to do 
than education in making a poliahed 
man. 

One of the essential qualities of good- 
breeding, is deserving general esteem by* 
one's deportment. ' 

In little social games, a malieiouB ^1 
will Bometimea amuse herself by im- 
posing on a companion a forfeit that 
will make her ridioulona ; this diows a 
bad disposition of xoind ss t9ell as ilh 
breeding. 

If, in offering a lady a gift, you seleot 
one that is veiy oostiy, you may be 
guilty of an impertinence. 

To speak in society of private matters, 
is extremely improper. 

' Turning up the aleevea oil sitting 
down to table, as^aoBM people do, ia 
gross hi the highest degree* 

A habit of swesringoonstantiy, marks 
a vulgar man. g 

Galling to the waiter with a loud 
voice in a phblioroomg and atriking 
violently on the table, are indicative of 
nxtreme ignorance. 

A annff-taker should not take out hia 
box at table; his neighbour 'will be 
little pleased at^xeoeiving the stray 
grains in his plata 


indiscreet queationa ara impertinent^ 
as well as unseasonable hann^es. 

Ton ahould be ready to act the 
kni^t, if a lady in your company is at- 
taoksd. If abe give offeno^ and that 
without reason, your office is only that 
of mediator. You diould even ask 
pardon for your companion. A bully 
woidd' act otherwise ; but it is absurd 
to get into a quairri fiir the sake of 
maantaining that a person who is inso- 
lent has a right to he 8(^ and that be- 
cauae he is of your company. You will 
show yourself, in aotingthus, as ill-bred 
as he. 

If, in doing an dbli^g you ipake 
people fiael the obligation, you de- 
priveitaalarety of its ^ue. 

A young igirl ahould never write to 
her lover. 

To fill a ghoi to the brim ia un* 
genteeL • 

If you apeak of a ftisild to a person 
who is not intimate with both him and 
voi^ fnefsoe hk name with the word 
Monsieur. It would not be proper to 
say toaeervBBt or a porter — ** la Julius 
here I" You must’ say ** Is Mr. Julius 
hemr 

A servant who understands pro^ety, 
always apeaks of hui auperiors in the 
third panon. • 

When you reoeive a premt^ it would 
he an olhnoe to the donor to dismisa 
the porter without a gratuity. 

If the honour of a woman be attacked 
yon ahould ahvays defend it. It k not 
allowable for any one to aaaail the re- 
putatiosi of plady, even if she be open 

In waUdng with a la^y m the stoeet, 
Iswre her ihe inner aide of the pave- 
ment^ If you maethimids in aJMRow 
paaaage, or on afootpath, be oasefiil not 
to blm up this way. It woidd be very 
In^polito to mcQBVWfiknca the paaaera- 
hyinthumaimeBi 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

• f 

Tbbk character of moat mdhidualB ia 
almost wholly to be traced to domeetio 
education. Our firat eenaationa naoes* 
aarily produce the greatest affis^ ; and 
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the power with wUoh they act upon the 
BUBceptibili^* of 'the tender mind is 
evidenced in the ohann of domeRtio 
ties, local attaohmentb» and patriotic 
feelings. The earliest succession of 
ideas to which we are accustomed form 
our primary habits, whether for good 
or e^ ; and these are seldom or never 
eradicated. But what can be learned 
■t the house of a drunkard and a slut, 
whose improvident union was hastened 
by sin, who are degraded in body and 
mind; where diaoraer, poverty, .and 
strife^ are ever in the ascendant t Or, 
how can dirty and neglected children, 
associated wi^ none superior to them* 
selves, acquire a single beneficial habit, 
or experience a aingle train of whole- 
some ideas, in the absence of parented 
care, in their desolate homes f VHiat 
domestic, what looal*attachment8, what 
patriotic, what genproua or virtuous 
sentimenta, cam be expected in each 
quarters? 

Everything which disoonneets onr 
minds and being ftom our parental 
hearth, must neeu have a debasing and 
{lestilential influence ; but what can be 
done to ameliorate the condition of snob 
helpless ones? Even amongst the 
higher classes, children left too much 
to themselves, or with servants; but 
here the evil seems to be unmixefi with 
a single redeeming feature. ** The 
beaten track of customaiy vice” is 
followed without scrapie. ** Parents, 
be virtuous^’* SSkL the heathen satiric; 
** if, on no othw account, at least fbr the 
sedee of your children." Our infant 
schools may effect some good ; hut at 
best they are imperfect subetitntea for 
what pomta ought to be setdously ae* 
oompluhing for themaelv^ and i|one 
bit parents oan aocomplisb. Home 
should be rend^d the heppiest of all 
the scenes of onrehildho^, endeared 
to us by a thousand lovely assooiatious 
cheriabed in Btrong«memoiy on account 
of the noble and generous feelings there 
excited. Then, its remembrance would 
hang like on eiv^hanted Bpel> upon the 
tempted youth.; and, if he fell, ever 
whisper in the ear of the wayward pro- 
digal a'loving invitation to return and 
be blesaed again 


**The child ia fkthor of the man ; 

And I eoQld wliib m j di^ to he 
Bound eadi fi> each by natural piety. 

"The thought of our past yean in me both 

Perpetual benediedoD : not Indeed 
Fur that which la moat worthy to bo blest— 
DoUi^C, and liberty, the simple creed 
or efaUdbood, whether busy or at rest, 

With now fledged hope stlU flattering In hla 
b r east 


"But for those flrst affaotlons, 

Tlioae ritadswy reooUcctlons, ^ 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fbuntain-llght of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing. 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Oar noisy yean seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal sllenoe ; truths that wake, 
To perish never t 

Which neither Ustlesoaess nor mad endeavour 
Mor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly aboUsb or destroy I 

"Benoe, iu a season of calm weather, 

Thou^ Inland far we be, 

Onr souls have tight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the ohlldren sport upon the shore, 
And hoar the mighty waten rolling ever- 
more.** Woamwoam 

But a painful illastration of the influ- 
ence of early association ia afforded by 
the history of Lord Bacon, The roy^ 
presence and favour, which he attracted 
as a quick and interesting child, seem 
to have raised ambitidiu hopes in his 
aspiring mind before his judgment 
could control them. The love of 
state, and^mp, and worldly grandeur, 
or the service of Voyalte, thus becam^ 
as he calls it, his **&nt love," — his 
strongest passion, which all his delight 
in philosophical meditation and studi- 
ems retirement, and all the natural im- 
pulse of bis powerful genius, could not 
subdue. He was tmined to be a 
courtier almost from his cradle; and 
henoe arose all those mean and shuf- 
fling arts ynd evasions, which have so 
fearfully sullied his gloiy, as they cor* 
rupted his noble disposition, and even 
dimmed tiie lustre of his eye. 
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It is obvious that correotness and lis^ent which distipguishes the mass ; 
elegance of language will be most it is the vacancy^ of untutored mindi 
easily acquired, wen those with whom which is thus manifested ; they feed 
we have most constantly associated in upon husks, because no solid nourish* 
early years have possessed these accom- ment has been ever provided for theuL 
plishments, and thus formed our ear In order to arrest the evil, we must 
and sharpened our tongue. The Roman direct them to higher and nobler ol> 
orator strikingly illustrates this, by the jeOts : we must educate them thorough- 
case of Curio. He was very illiterate, ly, S&d with earnest diligence. They 
and even ignorant : he thought slowly ; will subsequently mould the character 
his arrangement was bad; ms memory of their sons, and impart to genius and 
most defective ; and his action so awk- to virtue a softness and delicacy which 
ward, os he rolled himself violently can be found nowhere else. Their love 
about, os to excite general ridicule. His and tenderness will render their influ- 
education, as a neglected ward, had ence permanent and paramount^ as " in 
been of the most wretched character ; sweet and kindly’ tones aiul woids^^ they 
and yet, so great was ^he force of do- dii'oot the opemng mind to nature, to 
mestic association, that his language beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
was fine, and his fluency of expression of virtue, and to the source of all good, 
admirable. — (Cic. de Brut., sec. 69.) to God Himself.'* , 

If ' such a happy talent was thus ao- The great defect of domoslic training 
quirod without effort, what might not in general is the ^abit of cherisliing 
have been accomplished by well-directed pride and vanity in children, and of al- 
labour 1 We have been recently in- lowing them to have their own way in 
fonned that Sir Robert Peel derived his eveiything. It is forgotten that a spoilt 
fluency and eloquence from the manner child must pass into a selfish and op- 
in which his fatlier had trained him up posing world, and that the contradic- 
fi’om early boyhood, to speak from a tions and trials to which he must then 
table on any subject suggested to him. be exposed so unexpectedly, may render 
Applause 'stimulated his efforts, how- his existence a sore burthen to himself, 
over imperfect at first, until the habit The hot-house plant sickens and dies in 
acquired, which was afterwards so our harsh climate when protection is 
admirably matured. Such an anecdote withdrawn. 

is, at least, strikingly illustrative of the If our early trains of ideas create a 
success which might be reasonably ex- habit of over-valuing any pleasure or 
pected to crown ^ persevering pain, too much will bo sacrificed during 

efforts. * life to obtain the one or %void the other. 

Cicero beautifully says : ** We have shall be in prodigious haste to 
read the letters of Cornelia, the mother realise a pleasure as soon os desired, or 
of the Gracchi. It is evident that her to extinguish a pain as soon as felt. But 
sous were nursed {edwiatos) in her dis- these resiilts can only be attained by a 
course more than in her lap.*' Women, series of steps, frequently numerous 
indeed, of energy, pidty, or talent, have one^; and, if impatience himry us to 
exeredsed a prodmious influence over overlook these, we may sacrifice mofls 
their children. It is said that these than we gain. It is desirable that 
commonly resemble their mothers in parents should follow the order of na- 
their intellectual qualities ; and that time, and never thwart it, and thus oon- 
this fact accounts for the notorious de- tribute to form oori^t associations in 
fioiency in the sons of Tully and Lord minds of their children, as to the 
Chesteifield. Cleobulus vainly uig^ connexion between pain and sin on the 
his couutrymen to educate their one hand,-'and pleasure^d good con- 
females ; the few who followed his ad- duet on the other, and m to the import- 
vice witnessed the benefici^ result, once of the constant exerdse of patmnee 
We cannot be surprised at the love of s^d self-control, 
pleasure, frivolity, and external embel- ■ 
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OAEBEMNG FOR JULY. 

The Floweb Garden. — As roaes con- 
tinue to be the olyects of great at- 
traction, the]^ must nave corresponding 
attention paid to them: supply them 
constantly with water and Uquid ma- 
nure. NevOT tiim off a single branch 
of the dahlia, unless it is in the way 
of others ; train them out of each other’s 
way, and take the neighbouring buds 
off any branch that hu a promising 
flower opening for show. Goranijms 
may be cut do^m, and the cuttings put 
in a common border ; a hand-glass over 
them is ipfficicnt to strike them; in 
fact, a gieat number would take root 
without. Propagate pansies from small 
side shoots whenever you con take them ; 
•plant out seedlings that arc large enough 
in rich soil, distdhoe six inches every 
way. Gamatiox\p and picotees^ regu- 
late the number of buds, and tie up the 
•advanced ones, as directed for ^mks, 
only that, when you have tied Ihem, 
you may tear down the calyx from the 
top to Inc tic, and thus release the petals 
all round alike: shoots at tho bottom 

may bo layered, if th<ey are long enough 
to bend down imdet tlia aoiL or pvltod 
oif and piped like pi&ki^ n tbif 
short ; only they moirii be itrnek with a 
slight bottom-heat under a h^d-glass, 
instead of in ths oold, Open ground. 
Chiysanthemums, the moet uati^ of 
nil our flowers, can bo grown dwarf 
by taking off cuttings now, and striking 
them in bettom-heat; they will*Boon 
root, and should be then potted off into 
pots^ size 48, and placed in an open 
situation where they will have all the 
sun. The old roots ma^ be planted in 
the ^und to grow for young stock, 
and flower, if they will, in tho borders. 
Those growing in pots must be shifted, 
as the roots fill their poll, and be stopped 
for the last time at the end of the month, 
or the begizming of the next. Auricula^ 
must be protected from very heavy falls 
of rain, and the drainings of the pots 
occasionally examined ; dead leaves must 
be removedt Annuals aOWn late must 
be thinned if too thick, and the plants 
pulled out may he planted anywhere. 
Pinks, polyanthuses, carnations, pico- 


tees, may bo planted out, or potted ofl; 
flrom the seed-pans or beds. Perennials 
of all kinds may be planted out or pvitted, 
as the case may be, from sced-paus or 
seed-beds. 

Fruit Garden. — Mako new straw- 
berry beds of tho strongest runuers. 
Stone-fruit trees may now ho budded in 
the same way os roses. Proper stocks 
may be had at the nursorics, or ho 
raised from stones. Trained fruit trees 
should have useless shoots removed. 
Vines require the same continued nian- 
ngoment as before directed ; rubbing off 
useless shoots, nailing up ^1 those that 
aro useful, cleaning thorn of vonuin, and 
still thinning the grapes. All fruit 
bushes and trees riiould havo their iiso- 
lesB spindling growth cut out, currant 
and goosebc'rry trees especially, whoso 
fruit ought to ho tinned, so as to give 
the remainder the whole of the nourinli- 
mont of the tree. For exhibition, they 
ought to be four inches apart on tho 
strongest branches before they arc Inrgor 
than peas. 

Kitchen Garden. — Put sticks to 
scarlet beans, or give them somo other 
means of support, if not already done. 
Earth potatoes up well to cover tho 
tabers, and give them room to swell. 
Plant Chapman’s now kidney, to supply 
new potatoes all tlio winter and spring, 
from taking-up timo in October and No- 
vembor till May. Lettuce, radish (the 
turnip kind), and salads of all sorts: 
continue to sow enough to meet the con- 
sumption. Cucumbers and melons: train 
tho shoots along the surface, so as in ho 
out of eoch other’s way ; give tho fruit 
room, and water must ho administered : 
give melons hut little water. J'bint a 
main erSp of celery, in trenches a foot to 
a foot and a hal' \vpdo, and a foot deep, 
four feet apart from centre to centre. All 
kinds of winter greens, hrocoli, savoys, 
&c., should he planted after dripping 
weather. Wintorapinach: sow accord- 
ing to your wants. Top beans in flower, 
and earth up others. Sow peas on* c in 
three weeks, as long you wish to chanr c 
a crop. Turnips may be sown aft< r lain. 
Leeks ^ transplant some nine iiuhos 
apart in rows, if not done alr<-ady : they 
are the better for earthing up. 
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BAvrsQ, snisma, oinsa, TAEOra, 

SENDING, BOBSOWdrO, AND^BSQUIATH- 
INO MONBT.* 

It needs no demonstration tiud iba 
gMinffcf moneyb os essentisl as get- 

Ui^endence. This is one^Soss 
B^-evident t^nitha that meet viUi « 
ready and a univenal aSMgt. It is 

S a truism that it Is ss.iil^fBioelly 
isible for. money to aseluaulate 
ut Barings as for a lesi^ vess^ 
to hold water. There is no laeoiBe so 
large that cannot be got rid ol^ and no 
sum so small that an abLa-bodied« in- 
duatrioua man may earn in this oountiy, 
that will not snmoe^ so* l(mg as he 
remain single, to lay the foandstdon of 
an independent fortune. A young man 
who can earn a dollar a day haa but to 
resolvo to aare a portion of what he 
earns towards capital to start busineas 
upon, and the diffloully is already half 
o^eroome. A capital acquired in this way 
is generally lostiDg, while capital ac- 
quired by loon or imieritanoe is too fre- 
quently loBt.. The industry and efforts, 
used in acquiring cq>ital train to habits 
of busineaa, which, aa we hayebedora 
shown, are neoeasaxy to euoeeaa. Sad 
without which training, bnshi^ is 
most apt to fSiL In looking abroad, 
too, wc generally see those who oom- 
menoe life by thmr own personA efforii^ 
and by such efforta store chesiaelvM in the 
World, are Iftie moat Bucceasful. 

But a man haa only the ri^t to 
commence the work of saying alter all 
his just ^bti are paid; aM al2 his 
debts are not merely those of which the 
eridenoe is a note, or a bond, or a 
moriga^ or a book aooount. If he is 
the hoM of a fiunilj^, he is under ob- 
lipatlone to his fai^y which he must 
diBoharse. As a memMr of society, and 
one of tne great of man, he owes 
debts of mtherhooa to those whom 


not merely a politic .yirtue;, in the 
exercise m which. he may reap an 
inward satisfa^on, but in the ne^ect 
of he inoura no gpilt. Clmty 
is a eqlissBa debt, whidii no one can fail 
tO)fiAj without moral bauhruiytcy. It 
is a defbt, so binding in its nature that 
pl^iiflsl imposslbuily to have the 
means to disriiaige it is the only 
suAdinteKouae. 

33ie totally difEjarent rules and 
priaoiplei that apply to the and 

to the witnp of money, are the rook on 
which iheoriata split. The distinction 
is one t^ they do not seemtoperceiye 
dearly. They pour out ths yiala of 
their indiananim on the getting 'of 
money, when it dmuld IbU upon the 
improper use of money. They at one 
riiiM contend that a man should net 
deyote more of his lime to the acqui- 
sition of property than will baj^ 
Buffloe for his wonts, and then argue for 
on amount of oharity that he could not 
pmbly be able to giye without unre- 
mitted industry. 

But there is a question of equal diffi- 
culty,' and perhaps of greater practioal 
imposiKQfliV trhifih honest men encoun- 
tsi^ and tut hallow can contributiona 
bs fhsn so SB fio effisot the greatest 
gooa , This is Best left to every indi- 
vidnsFBdiBoidiflQ, every one remember- 
ing notfahlff good can be achieved 

wuhont labour dm attention, and that 
he must not trust to others nor alto- 
gether to rules which are only intended 
to help discretion, not to* be its sub- 
stitute^ as a means of superseding the 
exeipiBe of these qualities even in the 
distribution of bharity. One fact eeems 
ful^ establimed by large experienoe, 
whkftiia, that fixed suma appropriated 
tosa^p particular epedes charity-* 
such as to mi^tain the poor, to med 
mriL clothe orpnani^ to rear foundlings, 
f fte., generate theevilB they am intended 
to cure. Men are made carelees of 


misfortune has visited, of which he 
must pay hk proportion. Charity la 


«mBi**Mi»ieytliowto Get, how to Keep, 
and bow to 17 m It** In oonnexlon with iIub 
gitldlfe we recommend tbe perusal of *' How 
a Penny beeeme a Thousand Pounds." pric 
i.d. ioit pablished bf.Hooleton 4c Wright 


proriding for the future when they 
know thty they wHI always be able to 
find a refuge in the workhouae, or they 
will enany cegerdlssa of brhat ia to 
come of their offiNprin^ if other paraona 
have made proviiNoa for rearing and 
educating foundlinga and otyhans. The 
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principle l^t each pair of parenta are 
moTsJlj bound to* proride for the 
ftre of their oaring ia aet at nought 
by audi a proviaion. . Hie task ia taken 
out of th^ hands whm charitable 
eatabliriimentB for aitoli a puxp<^ 
become numeroua. It ought to be 
{remembered, that tiioi^ founded by 
I property bequeathed, aS au^. imtitu- 
tiona are reuly maintained by the in* 
duatry of eath Kving generation, and 
that, consequently, a great multitude of 
diaritioB hare rae double effect of 
tempting iodividualB from the perionn- 
ance of their duties, and, at the same 
vime, of xdikiug the performance more 
difEloult. The tadcs of the poor la- 
bourer ore increased in order mat the 
rich may appear generous, 'while his 
moral instincts aqp mialBreoted. Hie 


question, therefSore, bowmen oan apply 
meir bharitable eontifbutionB in the 
best manner muft be‘ left to the di^ 
firetion of everr indiridual ,* but he ia 
bound to exercise discretion in giving, 
as well as in getting and in saving. 

There are many reasoDS fbr saving 
when a man has 'the power and baa 
paid all his just debts. Every one is 
mtble to illness and misfortune. Eor 


aU the night oomeih jvhen no man can 
work. Evei^where, and at all seaiona, 
there are rainy or stormy da^ when 
he who has mode no provision for them 
must be hungiy or in want, A manied 
miiti may aav^ for the adce of hia 
family ; an, umnarried man for *tlie 
sake of getring manied. Children 
oannot provide for themselves, and 
thoughrit does not seem prudent bo 
provide too wenfor dhildren, for that 
too often makes them idle and worth- 
less to others and themselveB, ihfj are 
aUthebetter'Iorreoslving agood station 
in the world and havipg a good out- 
fit to begin wHh, which e^ in general, 
oz^ be done bythe saving of parents. < 
To perform a man's part well in life, 
he must not alw^be under the goad 
wt necessity. He must to soma extent, 
plan his exijgtence^ or have it planned 
fisr him, whuh is done when ayouth 
is bound an apprentioe or enten a pro- 
fMon; and he must, at the same time 
whether it be in subordiiiatiQn to that 


plan, or ita subversion of it^ when he 
changes hta pursuits, guide his conduct 
by cfrottmfbauoes from day to day. b 
Borisiy, immediate necessity arises 
fhlher from tiie respefst we have for the 
enlnions of one another than from 
pnyaloil wants ; and a man who always 
has hia living to aesk is thus depen- 
dent on his and oannot plan his 

eKtatahceforhimsm He is the servant 


of his brothers. It is jdain, from the 
money of the worid being vay small in 
amount compared to the property in 
the world, and from the bulk of the 
property in the world being annurily 
created and annually oonsumed, that 
prope^ la rather an immaterial than a 
material or phystoal rriation. Material 
wealth oannot be aaved with advantage ; 
fbr iron msto, provirions moulder, doth 
becomes a pr^ to the moth, buildings 
fell swiftly to ruin unless carefully 
loifeed aftw; what is at all times really 
saved is poiw— power over other men 
by whose labour thematerud wealth 
saved is made profitable. Land, too, 
Buj^es man little but timber, 
wbidh is in his way till he has obtained 
plenty of bread; or br^bles, which 
oxi^ excite additional indixatry, and 
mqke more labour neoeisary to obtain 
food. What men really save, therefore, 
and beqwesth, ia power to obtain the 
servioes o&er men, repreoented by 
the possession of land, houses, food, 
olotmng, money, ho. ko: • 

On this view, the saving whidi ends 
in amassing a large fortune, another 
nsme for aooumutating power, is not 
vary dssiTable. In a public point of 
view it is known to be of no advantage, 
exoept as every kixid of waste, destruc- 
timi, and unneosssaiiy eonsumption is to 
be avoided,— beesDse what the saving 
man does not oonsume^ another does. 
He puts has money out at interest— he 
len^aUlds spare produce, and those 
who ooDSume it him for tho use or 
the eqjoyment. In a private point of 
view saving means privation, self-denial, 
probably excessive and over-labour 
in to save. It means, therefore, a 
refusal of natural and healthful enjoy- 
ment, and is otherwise of no advanta^ 

to the saving man. He omnot carry 
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his riohes witii him, and in mo*t caasi Isudail toon, oKErjing vith tham ^ 
he leaves them tp vt equandered hy his powef to eomdi ibe.liiDo^ or the proi 
heirs. Soi^^^emoas foim<axpeotatiop8 p«rtyeifdHthesedho& them; and this 
of getUxig Ids aooomulated wmUh, or power over land heing ilm bans of our 
are bred up in the ezpeetation of re> laws eoiioeniiiigpiiopeity, itis a oonuda- 
oeiving it^ and the Ozp^tioii doadeos mthm of soma ImpoHNioe in saving, 
ezertioii, encourages idleness and fs&e not so to save ao^to perpetuate and 
hopes, engenders the fbrmstion of bad stMtethmi the davery from evils still 
limits, and in the great msjority esiStS^. Great acoumnlations under 
oases renders the enpeolint an uidiappy ibis'* aqpeet are merely great gatherings 
tman as long as he Uvea. of power in individiw hands, over 

We see continually the eldest sonsof Otfaei' men. A parent aatea to give 
great judges, grmt phyaioUns, great that power to hia children; if it be ez- 
gonerals, great admirals, and sometimes eesahe it ezposes them more or less to 
of great merchants and manufacturers, the inconvenienoeB whidh^ have al?ro.ys 
TV ho pan an idle, woiihleBa, and miser^ attended on ^very. Thgy are either 
able ezistenoe, beoauaa , their flitht^ masters, like the eldest sons, or ixior 
toiled and saved to make large f orttmea and dependant like the younger, or like 
for them. Hope is the balm of lif^ the the daughters. A man should not, 
titimulus to ezertion, and it inflicts a therefore, save so as to increase the 
tenible irjury on ayouth, so to provide eviL The power hd accumulates in the 
for him as to leave him no rational hands of One, is power over his other 
r>bjeot of hope to ezdte generous ez- successors. To save under a legal dis- 
( rtions. A bom king removed foom aU pensation, which direots the aooumuia- 
competition, who has no hopes, and is tion into the hands of one, is to make 
deprived of every rational motive of him arrogant and oareleBi^ and to make 
('xistenoe, ia a miseraUe man. No one otbera suomiasiye, dependent, and oh* 
IS more happy than he who is oontinu- ^uione. Saving;* therefore, may be 
#)Uy oooupied by some honourable and injntious to affeooi^ and to morality, 
hopeful pursuit; and as the bulk of The man who neg^eote the amenities 
lionourable pursuits have for thdr and Undlineeses of family life, or of the 
object the gerang money, aa the almost friend^ hirble,*'merdy to labour oon- 
Tinkrersal measure of and reward for tinnalH that he may heap up wealth, 
ezertion ; so to enrich a y^uth aa to savea ay usurious means and for iu- 
deprive hUn altogether of a natnrsl and Jnrious purposes. 
mtionsJ motive for ezertion, is to make The oontraat toihe power^ of one to 
him in general a veiy miserable man. eztort the fabons of ethers is the free 
Saving, therefore, to acoumnlate a Ifsge exbhoage of mutual serrioea. That ia 
fortune; in order to found a family, aa it the rule of modem aooiety, ae contra- 
is called, ia not a good, but sn evil— distangxiished from thS^anoient rule, 
not a virtue, but a vice. One man and ita poww is eztending ; it pervades 
shortens his life by privatbns and society more and more ev^ day, and 
anxious toil, to shorten the life of ano- will henosforward regulate the aaving aa 
ther by idleness and dissipatiQn. well as the getting money. We must 

To obtain power over other men, and savoas wril m gei^ with the knowledge 
exact aerviees from them, haannivereaUy praeentto our minil% tiiat other men 
and at aU times been oonsidered oi Siu getting and savfaft and we must 
groat advantage; and slaveiy, with aU emulate one another iii saving as well 
its concomitant and attendant honors, at getting. Wo mnstnot so save as to 
has been carried into eflbot for that interfere with the free ezohanm of ser- 
pnspQse, and for that purpoee only. As vices ; but jui all large aocnmulationa do 
moosm laws and institutions, purtiou- intqrfare with that mddeiute saving 
larly all those eouoeming proph^, had which tends to an eqtksl diffaunon m 
thdr origin in a state of society when power, savings hf the poor whmever 
alaveiy prevailed— the broad aona of possifalc^ that they may not bo <fapeii!* 
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dmt, Bating; the, middle daflaeB^ that 

the^ may ditide and distoribute the 
laigepowet ol the very rich, » much to 
be appUmded. The ohunea who have 
moat need of saving are the ]ea«t able 
to save* The moat deatitute are the 
moat dependent ; the moat enthnUed 
can barely eaiat, and can aave nothing. 
Hence the condition of the lower ordera 
throughout Europe has been only very 
little improved aince the time when 
serfdom was generally {irevalent. ^ The 
improvement has beim in escaping from 
amongst them. From age to age 
have been able to aave nothing 
from age to the master cfai^ and 
those who have gradually sham their 
power, have saved and aocumdaited, and 
have continued the poverty and aerfoge 
of the multitude. Though some peraona 
of very high authority, and the present 
Chancellor of the Sgwequer, have said 
that the rich claasea become continually 
richer, and the poor continually poorer; 
yet the fact is, that the very poor and 
the veiy rich have proportionoUy de- 
creased in numbers sinoe the entinetion 
of serfdom, and a vwy nnmerous middle 
class has grown up. it is now frst 
increasing. Probably the future increase 
in population will he chiefly of the 
middle classes. All tiiv new wealth 
found in CalifomU and Australia is 
obviously obuiined by mere manual 
labour, which in consequence, and in 
consequence of a greater demand for 
it, is eveimhm beoomii^ better qp- 
warded. Perhaps it will no longer be 
very diflicult for the great multitude to 
save. It must be noticed, too, that 
almost all manual labour is conjoined 
with some kind of skill ; 'that every 
labourer is to that extent a capitaUat, 
and skill being almost universally And 
pretty equally dUfueed, w^th will be 
BO too. The compauionuiip of skill 
tends to ennoble and mr^ labour, and 
the process of oonviprting a huger and 
a larger proporthm of society into 
middle classes is now very oonsppmouB. 
As less difficulty is found in •obtaining 
snbsistenoe, as fomiliea are more easily 
provided for, aa the chanoes become 
fewer Uiat a man will fall into a condi- 
tion of dependent serfage, the motives 


I for great imumulations, which fortnerly 
exiided, will be leesened, and power or 
t property be mere equally diffiised. As 
the aristooratio distinctions of society 
lessen, the motivea cease for founding 
ailitoursitio families ; aud*modeirate, and 
therefore enliglitened, saving must take' 
the place of the selfish, unintelligent 
hoaiding which has alvrm pgrevailed in 
cojAvm^AoB. -with rspemty, insecurity, 
andfraud. 

Of spencUng money what can be said, 
but that it should be something lees 
then a man's means, and in conformity 
to his tastes? Every individual is so 
different from every other, that it is a 
very rare thing to find any two exactly 
alike. This variety of form is accom- 
panied bv an equal variety of taate, 
though tne deferenoe and respect we 
have for one another tend to rMuce all 
to one common and mutual standard. 
Thii beoomea the measure of a man’s 
expenditure. His house, his dress;, his 
pursuits, are in oonformity to social 
usages, and to those of the oUbs to which 
he beltmgs. He must so regulate his 
exMnditure as not to sink beldw his 
fellows, hut emulously rise above them. 
To command respect, is one great ob- 
ject of every man’s life; a»d evety 
man, as the rule, clothes himself and 
houses himselt whidh is something 
visible to others, rather better and more 
carefully tbftn he habitually feeds him- 
self. More than fortune-'health, com- 
fort, and happiness are very generally 
sacrificed to the opinion of the world. 
Men buy show things^ and no about to 
show-places to keep up a fashionable ap- 
pearance^ while they deny themselves 
and their ^families those comforts and 
convenience though necessary to 
health, which oonceria only the indi- 
vidual^ and which the world are never 
called on to admire. ** Let thy nannent 
bp as costly as thy purse ean boy ” — 
excellent advice— woe founded on this 
principle, when men were disthf^ished 
by a luxury of dross, that is now lost in 
a nniversal and conuortablo plainness. 
Stfil the drew of women is distin- 
guiabed hjf its oostlinesa^ and very often 
by its utttidyneBS and uncomfortable- 
ness, and mneh is sacrificed to appear- 
ij 
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anoo in dress. To preserve in health 
and strength the lu embers of a 
family,! the art and soi^oe of which 
ought to be much more studied than 
they ore, should bo the first principle of 
all expenditure; then to obtain com- 
forts and ease, nud then to command 
respect by a good appearance. Frugzdity, 
order, and method, which make the six- 
pence of the prudent housewife of as 
much value us the shilling of the care- 
less one, are the means for obtaining all 
thli ends of expenditure. All getting 
of money is in truth for the sake of ex- 
pending it, and quite as much care, 
attention, and even genius are requirad 
to spend money to flAv%ntage as to get 
it. To gather money by great diligence 
and oxertion, and to be careless or pro- 
fuse in squandering it, is to forget in 
the means the end for which all kbour 
is begun. Expenditure jneems much 
more regulated by custom than exer- 
tion ; arid changes in modes of living 
seoin to follow at a distance the changes 
in modes of exertion and getting money. 
Exponclituro is regulated loss by indi- 
vidual taste than by dass habits, and it 
becomes those who acquire wedth by 
honourable exci'tions, the leaders of 
society, to deliberate carefully on the 
modes in which they expend it. Follow- 
ing rather a reasonable than a customaiy 
course, they should direct expenditure 
to secure health, to give ease, and to 
command respect. 

Of giving money there is little to be 
said, it is a gift of' services which only 
the generous and the strong will make. 
To be cmibled to give money is, how- 
ever, very often a motive for getting it ; 
and it is not tmfreq\ient1y by im- 
proper means in ordef to be given away. 
Men are proud of being generous, and 
Turi)in'a generosity gilded his robl^^ 
What a man honestly gets he may. 
fi^eely diB{)OBe of; ■ and each man in 
giving away his superfluity must con- 
sult his own heart, his condition in 
KKUOty, iiud the wauts of his neighbours. 
To give an arboretum to a town, as Mr. 
Strutt rave oue^ to Derby ; to plant a 
tree and to conduct a stream to the 
road-side, and give them to the thirs^ 
traveller for convenient shade and drinl^ 


are praiseworthy gifts but many of 
the ostentatious gilts of the opulent to 
the poor, such os gifts to paupers and 
foundlings, only serve to perpetuate 
some disease or some vice they are in 
tended to relieve. 

Borrowing and lending money is 
borrowing and lending services, which is 
an essential part of social life. Bun'ow- 
ing and lending are not, therefore, to 
be indiscriminately condemned. The 
borrowing must always take place uitli 
a reasonable hope of repayment, and for 
the^rpoee of accompHshing some good 
obj^t To borrow merely to B<piander 
— ^to bori'ow in order to indulge in low 
vices— -to borrow without a reasonablo 
hope of having the means to p:iy, is to 
reoeive services from others and return 
none ; is to be useless or miscliicvbiis, 
and deserving reprobation. Curried out 
extensively, it would soon extinguish 
society, and only in a very small degree 
is it, or can it ever, be tolerated. I L*iH a 
palpable and UQurious vice, and like 
other vices is ropressed by opinion. 
But to borrow seiwiccs in order to 
execute some groat or good work, uhich 
will enable the borrower to rei)ay with 
interest all that ho borrows, is a gi'oat 
means of men serving one another ; it 
oalls into ex%tonoe many mutual ser- 
vices ‘that othenvise' could not exist; 
and such lending and borrowing is 
equally and especially advantageous tr> 
both lenders and borrowers. All that 
i» necessary to say of sych lending and 
borrowing is that it must be judicious 
on both sides. For borrowing and 
lending by individuals we con give no 
other rule to seiwe a friend— to help a 
neighbour— to assist the needy and the 
inc^UBtriouB, are all kindly acts, which, 
when done in a right spirit^ > are siu'c to 
be rewurdo^. though ^e money may 
never be repaid. 

Bequeathing money is bequeathing 
power, lu many, perhaps the majority 
of oases, a man loses the power actively 
to manage his property before his dea'Ia. 
As be beocunes aged, h^ becomes infirm 
anri dependent. To mve up all, like 
Lear, and trust to cbilorea, is not wise, 
but to give up property during life to 
those who are to have it after death, and 
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who (most probably) manage it T)(*foi*e 
death, aoems wiser than to bequeath it. 
The Toico from the tomb is not so im- 
pressive as the counsel of the living 
man who has yet something in his 
power, and the aged may more advanta- 
geously guide or influence the vonug 
than the departed. A giaduai aud 
reasonable dintributiou of an acoomu- 
latod property before death is to b? 
rooomraendod'. A^Tien that is not done, 
aud for all that rcniaiiiH when it is dune 
—as no general Law for the distribution 
of property, wiiether the rule bft to 
ilivide it ocpially between all the ehil- 
riren, or, wlftn there are no children, 
between nil the collateral relatives qf n 
decpased, or to give a large portion to a 
\vidow', or to an eldest son, or to tlie 
youngest son, cun noyer meet the require- 
ments of individual cases — ^the property 
should bo bequeathed by will. To 
provide, as fai* tis possible, for the help- 
IdS**!, should Ixi kept most prominently 
i’l vivw ; give something t«> the necily 
and the industrious, should next be 
( on-^iderod ; and the very laat thing 
thfit should bo thohght, of is t<) mul to 
the 1 iehe-> of the ri'-li. Superior to all 
‘.hose comi'lenitious, however, is the 
f.u't that .dinont evo^ mail is sur- 
rounded Vjy those who Imve already 
shared in his wealth, and who^jcrhap^ 
have assintcfl to bring or keep it to- 
gothor, and who havo been bred up to 
expect a large share of it ; in distribii- 
tnig it these jye ■fii'st to V»o thoughts of, 
and amongst them the most helpless, the 
most needy, the most careful, should bo 
osjtecial objects of consi'lcratiou. Each 
individual case, however^ has its own 
pe- nliarities, which are at least as 
various as the height, forma, aud alyides 
of colour in individuals, and ca«ih <nn 
only be jndicioiisly trcatgid by the ex- 
eri;i‘-o of <liscretioa. No rules can 
s^’pply its place, or exonemte individu- 
als from the duty of considering ami 
dcci'ling for themselves; and no general 
ha'-*ib i-t probalily more pernicious tbau 
that of sunpomig that i^es«can be the 
substitute for ai 8 ci*etion, and of follow- 
ing thorn to the di-regard of the pecu- 
liar circumstances on which alone can 
be formed any and every sound judg- 


ment. The main object of all law is not 
to define but p^toct rights, and 
amongst the Tights it has to protect 
right of property is second in inipor- 
tauoe only to tlie right, of life “ 'riuiu 
shalt not murder," " and thou shalt not 
steal/' are promulgated with ci[iiul 
authority and equal strictnosB. The 
right of property implies the right to 
dispose of it, and consequently all regula- 
tions to dispose of the property of indi- 
viduals in any p«*cultar mnunor are 
infringements on the right of property, 
wliiclf the state is organised to protect. 
They are all indefensible. Individuals 
should dispose of their own property, 
but it will rem 0 .in for tlie legislator to 
determine how far ho will enforce tes- 
tamentary dispositions that cau only be 
earned out by bis authority. Got 
money industriously, reader, spend it 
methodically, and you will live happy, 
and bequeath wealth and u good ex- 
ample to posterity. 


ENTKRTArNTNO IIOGKS. 

Tifi: ago in which wo live aboiinds with 
entertaining books. Stories of every 
description, some of thorn containing 
good moral lessons, are exceedingly 
numerous. Those of the V»ett<M’ class 
furnisli food for fancy and feeling. 

Fiction has its peculiar attr»u;rnms, 
and HO ^03 truth. Ipir^iiution can 
pcarcely devise more strange cv(*nH, 
more striking characters, or more lo- 
innntic rehults, than occur on thi* 
of history. The ontcrtaiiimeut d'-ri cd 
from true books is the A.diii'ih* 

because it is tin* m.^st woHliy ol l.cing 
remembered. Tlie min'l iv^li op^n it 
Vr'ith satisfaction. It acconls wiLh its 
native tiiatcs. The. child, as h >on as it 
cau speak, says, “ Ploado to t- 11 mo :i 
fnw story." Those who i r • mo »t frnii- 
iiur w'itli unfolding in fan fV, agree, f hat 
} rnadcutrfsbiiplilh'd fruia the Scriptu it- , 
delight it, though tlisy may frcqucuil\ 
1)0 repeated. 

So, fr>>m th‘* pi-fiat storehouse of 
history, the young may and 

enrich ^themselves at the Manu* time. 
15y ext'.mdiug their acquaintance til rough 
pastagC') find tlistuit nation'', the i»owers 
of thoughJ. expand tliouiseJves, an ao> 
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quaintanoe with UlustriouB eharactera many eyes have Wept/ how many 
ia formedi and knowledg^lgained which bosoms been pierced, how many hearts 
will be profitable through life, both for broken I If victories, and triumphs, 
refiection and conversation. and trophies dazzle the eye, look at 

Some have .objected, that a wide their dwk reverse; torrents of blood 
range of bistoiy may give the young flowing, widows and orphans plunged 
imnd a premature introduction to the in despair, throngs of unprepared souls 
vices and follies that disgraoe mankind, driveu into the presence of their Maker. 
Yet thus to study them on the m^» of The patriotism that dares danger for 
man, and to form a oorreot opinion of the preservation of liberty, the firmness 
good and evil, and to deepen the love that repels the encroachments of ty- 
of virtue, and the hatred of vice, by the ranny, the courage that protects those 
force of selected eiounpleB, mi^t pre- whose lives are entrusted tq. its care, 
pare the young better to understand differ from the ambition that is willing 
character, and to resist temptation in to build its glory on contention, suffer- 
the actual stru^le of life. The enter- ing, and death. This spiiit is at war 
tainments of history may be as safe as with His precepts, at whose birth the 
those of fiction, and more salutary. If harps of angels breathed the song of 
they sometimes reveal the whirlpools of Peace on earth, and good-will >Jbo 
ambition, or the abysses of cruelty, men." • 

they change the scenes and present the l^tory may be read by the young 
quiet waters of peace fertilising the with a resolution of transcribing into 
valley^ and the pure rose of virtue their own character whatever it exhibits 
blooming in the wilfiemess. Examples that is ''just, lovely, and of good re- 
of true greatness, generosity, and piety, port’* Thus will its pages not only 
if less frequent than those of an oppo- afford rational entertainment, but be 
site nature, borrow force from contrast, subservient^ to usefulness and piety in 
and may therefore make a deeper im- this life, and to the happiness of that 

S ression, and thereby awoken a stronger which is to come, 
esire of imitation. ■ — ■ ■ 

The entertainments of history aid in OLD CHINA. 

OM uiring a knowledge of human nature. AuoNq the ornaments and decora- 
We there see what man has been from tions of our modern apartments, old 
the beginnings and what motives or porcelain forms a very pronninent fea- 
temptations have moved him to good tyre. The activity shown in the pui-< 
or to evil. Great care should be taken suit of a rare piece of china, and thu 
to form a correct judgment, and to extraordinary price which has been fre- 
xneasure by a true standard of excel- quently paid for it, are striking indica- 
lenoe those whom the world has called tions of the prevhiling taste ; and there 
illustrious. is a certain degree of reputation at- 

Espeoially should opinions be cau- toohed to the possessor of a good col- 
tiously formed of those whose fiime leotion, which is highly stimulating, 
rests only upon military exploits. Of all the pursuits of fashion, this is 
Though the pride, cruelty, and revenge one of the most innocent We have 
that stain many of those now applaud^ had frequent* occasions to admire the 
as heroes, are in a measure palliated female taste and judgment displayed in 
because they were heathen, still we ufe the selection, and we have listened to 
bound to jadge*of right and wrong as many an elegant dissertation from the 
Christians. When we think of the sweetest lips in the world, on the beau- 
misery, mourning, and death > that ties of* a mutilated jar, until we have 
marked their course upon the earth, felt the ificipient mania. Then have 
we cannot but wonder by what rule of we pryed into every bcoker^s store iu 
equity " one murderer should make a each dirty avenue of the metropolis, in 
vmaitbf and many a hero t tlie hope of forming a collection suited 

To purchase a single conquest, how to the dimonsions of our apartment, 
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ftnd purchased with ^nful reference 
to the state of our exchequer. 

The proficiency of the Chinese in the 
chief branch of their manufactures, the 
state of their fine arts, and even the 
roligioiis opinions of the people, may bo 
collected from their porcelam. In the 
numerous private cabinets of this me- 
tropolis are specimens of the most pro* 
ciiius kinds of porcelain, for wluch the 
Chinese have been long pre-eminent, 
and the manufactories of our own 
countiy experience the benefit of these 
models. With the advantages of more 
coirect principles of design, the know- 
ledge of perspective, and of the har- 
mony of colours, we are only defident 
in understanding thi&’'^mixtm of the 
nlaterials, and the part, to rival 

the productions of Asia in this 

line. The former may wmade good to 
us by our aaperior checdical science, the 
Intier will no doubt bej^tlired by pa- 
tience and care. Every one therefore 
must applaud the curiosity which leads 
to forming such collections, and must 
cease to wonder at the high price at 
which objects of such beauty and im- 
portance have been estimated. 

The kind of porcelain chiefly prised 
termed Mandarin dl' Egg-shell. It 
displays the greatest ingenuity in t&e 
fabric ; its characteristic is extrame deli- 
cacy, and the objects on it are of the 
most exquisite pencilling and enamel, 
Tho marks, ^however, by which etho 
Mandarin ponselain may be kno\vn are 
not decidedly agreed on. Some persons 
have ventured to recommend it by the 
thinness and transparenqy of the ma* 
terial ; others by the contrast of some 
rich colour on the outside with a green 
verditer within ; others again onl^and 
X>orhaps with juster mason, on the 
quadrangular cluster, or characters in- 
scribed on the bottoms of the vessels. 
These groups, it is believed, ore the 
most ancient cnaraeters of China, 
changed fi*<im their hieroglypjiical to 
B quadrate form, and are, used as a 
court charactir. The inscription, re- 
cords the dynSaty and emperor under 
which the specific piece of porcelain was 
auide. 

'The CradeU China is admired for 


tho cracks observable in the varnish, 
which, it is* believed, are ocoeosioned 
by the vase being suddenly exposed to 
B cool draught of air, while tho varnish 
is yet warm. 

'jnie more thick Enamel China is less 
to be admired for its earth and painting, 
thsa for the freedom with whidi 
aquatio and other plants are designed 
on it, for the richness of tho colours 
laid on in varnish, and the curious sym- 
bols with which it is embellished. 

The BumUin China is considered of 
inferior quality; but this mode of 
oolouring gives admirable richness and 
effect when introduced on the genuine 
speoimetis of the old Japan, which is of 
massive manufacture, and admired for 
its weight. 

. The Old Japan, properly so called, 
combines almost every quality that is 
separately admired in the porcchiin of 
China. The broad flowers depicted 
on it are displayed in blue and rod, 
burnt in, with the addition of a little 
enamel. But what chiefly gives rich- 
ness to these specimens, is tho bold 
relief in which some of the flowers ore 
executed, and afterwards gilt and bur- 
nished. 

The Chinese have discovered a fertile 
source for the embellishments of those 
different kinds, in the fables of their 
religion; 'and, it is remarkable that, 
like the Qreelu, they have chosen their 
earthenware to commemorate their 
most secret doctrines. 

A Chinese Emperor is said to have 
observed that the dragons on his creet 
were designed for more than more 
omamen^ They bad a moral siguifica- 
tioa. We msyw.flBrm that many sub- 
jects depicted on * porcelain have a 
recondite meaning. The oi)eratiou of the 
elements on each other, to produce the 
$rst created universe, according to tho 
material notions of the Qentiles, seems 
to be expressed by the combinations of 
the fiery dmgon with the Fung Hoang, 
or bird of Paradise, expressive of Air; 
the Kydin, or homed dog, perhaps 
denotifl^ Earth ; and the torbsHc-fish, 
or the lotus, which indifferently imply 
Water. 

Fohi, the ancient founder of ibo 
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Chinese Empire (coeval with Noah) is 
reported to have, seen a |ortoise issue 
from the water, bearing on its back a 
mystical diagram ; and on this account 
we And a tortoise-shell pattern adopted 
on china os a border, having open com- 
partments in which flowers are painted 
and enamelled in natural oolours. 
Hence, the date of this appearance to ' 
Fohi being considered, we conclude the 
combined emblem denotes the vegetar 
bio creation arising from water. But 
tho forms, as well as the paintijigs of 
porcelain, arc of mythological import; 
and the hexagon seems to have been 
generally preferred, from its represent- 
ing tho natui*iil vein «r mark in the 
shell of the sacred tortoise. Wo col- 
lect from Bayer that Fohi appointed 
eight Tchin or spirits—they are proba- 
bly no more than the eight persons pre- 
served at the general destinictiou of 
mankind, with which- Fohi must have 
been coeval, but which he and a few 
otliers survived. These persons may 
be seen on bowls, plates, Ac., standing 
on water, geiierallv supported on a fiah 
or aquatic animal, and are thus dis- 
tinguished : — 

1. How-cing-koe, a female with a 
landing net. 

2. Hong-chong-lie, a boy with a flute. - 
Lit-hit-quay, a mau with a. crutch 

and double gourd. « 

4. Toug-fong-sok, a mau with a fan 
and tho fruit of immortality. 

6. Schow-lak-how, a man wth rat- 
tles or castaueta. 

6. Lut-hong bon, a man with a sword 
and cowbail. 

7. Tchuug-colao, a man with a bam- 
boo tube and pencils. , ' 

8. La-nii-tsui-woo, a youth or female 
with a basket of flowers. 

Thu implements depicted on Enamel 
China are the symbols of thea4 divini- 
ties, and the fruit borne by the fourtfl 
pori-on h-as suggested tho form of many 
vessels in poroelaiu. Were a Chinese to 
present liquor in a vessel so shaped, it ^ 
might be deemed a flattering mode of 
salutation. * 

We find a uiuth pei^^on, superior to 
these, who may, perhaps, represent the 
matecial heaven ; he is almost invaria- 


bly seated; he rides on the stork, a 
bird of supposed longevity; he is bald 
and aged, and he carries a sceptre. Ho 
seems to be tho ancient one — a title well 
known in the E^ptian, Scythian, and 
Greek mythologies, as Pi-a^ias, and 
Jupiter Pappaeus. 


THE MAN WHO NURSES THE 
. BABY. 

LiTiLig children, lonely little ones, 
white-souled buds of existence, fair 
dovelets of heaven's own empyrean : 
happy the man of the world who, turn- 
ing his back on soenc|^ of heartless 
frivolity and falsely alluring pleasure, 
seeks nis dearest enjoyments amou.^ 
them, in their purifying association, fn-; 
“of such is tile kingdom of heaven,”- 

Would, for the sake of yoti, my dear 
reader, I were endowed with a penci’ 
embodying tho delicate grace of Corog- 
gio, and a palette spread with the magic 
tints of Titian, that I might worth ily 
pourtmy the excellences and virtues nC 
this noblest and most admirable of hh 
kind; the man who nurses tho baby. 

“Who is he?” demands a fair damsel, 
in dulcet acbents. 

Oh, that must remain a secret, for 
a modest person is the one in ques- 
tion; 1;^ut a little }>atieiice, and I will 
enlighten you os far us tho bounds 
of prudence admit of enligUtrumcnt. 

Paying a visit the other nfternoou ^ > 
a fyiend who resides somnohrre In tiie 
precincts of ' , I, after .sojuuniin'; 

for a brief interval in the drawing-rooi i, 
wa.s invited by the lady* of tho man sit . :i 
up to her boudoir, which, entering 
rather. uuexpfectcdly, the first object u .y 
gaze lit uiK>n was tho lord of the houiyc- 
hold^ ensconced very comfortably oa a 
low conch by the nro, with tho baby 
on hLs lap, abd wearing, meanxvhil 
an air the most*placld and mvtronly 
itt tho werlil. 

^*Ah, this is pretty employment for 
you, Mr. H , is it not?” qu.jth I, 
derisively. 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in his wife; 
“hfe always will take the baby when he 
comes home from tho city.” 

But while her nonchalant tones 
seemed to oonv^ the impression that 
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shu but llglitly a]iprcoIatecl tlio trea*%ure 
of a husband she possessed, it was easy 
to discover from ner beaming eye and 
flclf-gratulatory manner, that sbvj con- 
bidtred him a very model of men— a 
pat ' oru for extensive imitation. 

The man who liureej tbe baby, in 
utttr scorn of my continued riiilory, 
oply the mure fondly caressed the mag- 
mheent little fellowi and, sweeping hU 
eyes proudly over a circle of as lovely 
Immc-flowers as need to grace a fireside,' 
from the blythosomc small maiden just 
hovering over tho verge of her teeus, 
don 11 to tbo rin^letted, frolicksome 
fairy of souil three Bummers, who, 
nestling dost to her moiher’s side, 
darted at me, fiom her violet peepers, 
shy, curious glances, smiled his reply — 
a mule response far more elo<xuent than 
words. 

Little children are the keenest phy- 
sioguomista iinagliiKble, for they nave 
au'infaUible iuhtiuct which teaches them 
whom to approach or avoid, and to dis- 
tinguish, almost at first sight, a kindly 
ncl siucciv nature from a morose and 
uugcnial t*u«. To the m*it'k simplicity 
of a litUo child must rclur^ tho haugh- 
tiesi auvl loftict .spirit of man, ere it 
may bocoujo moot for t^e kingdom of 
God. Tim iii.'m who loves children, and 
is successful in winning thoii' trust and 
affection, .still catches through the clouds 
and darkening sliadosof iKsrturbed life, 
bright glimpses of ^ 

' 'I lie lie.it cu tbat4a> alfout him la hi-^infane; 
and yet folds closely above his heart, 
ewn anudst the toils and tatters of bis 
out'gi'own innocence, a small remnant 
of that glittering lament orimmaculate 
purity which robe'd tbo soul of the first 
infant when cradled, a tender nursliag, 
in mother Eve's arm. 

“ Umph I I wonder wBcIher father 
Adam ever nursed the baby ?” motbinks 
I hear muttered in tones of deep in- 
credulous bass. • 

What a question 1 Why, my good 
bir, of course he did ; and a b^tiful 
sight it must have b^n to ^ave seen 
Oiat first family together. We will 
imagine a scene in that era; a bower, 
gorgeously draped with a profusion of 
ingi'ant blossoming vines, and for- 


nished w'ith on euamolled and llower 
broiderod c%rpet of. luxurious velvet 
grass. Inside behold tbo m.ijosth pair ; 
Adam, reposing after the toiU nf the 
day, with tbe infant Abel in In .. anus, 
and graceful Eve kneoliug besulo him, 
playfully waving, just beyond tim tmy 
gitup of tbe smiling little one, a bunch 
of rich, luscious, purple grapes. Not 
far off flows a picturesque river, and, 
straying on its gently sloping margin, 
may bo seen young Cain, with curling 
locks ^nd aiiuny brow, a.s yet uufor- 
rowed with the scowl of uuh allowed 
passions, gatboring for bi.'i baby brother 
a nosegay of tho superb lilies and oilier 
rare flowers thalf fringe it. The melo- 
dious ripple of the stream mingles 
ftdntly with the sweet glee of Abel ai 
he welcomes, with a glad shout, the 
roturnin^ steps of his ploy mate. Sweet 
and placid picture I 

Now, tho creeping shades of evening, 
and the dews spangling each lodf and 
blossom, warn the sacred grou[» that it 
is time to prepare for slumber. I'iii- 
lomel commences her vesporiaii hymn, 
and Adam, the baby ttill in his bo.s(>iu, 
offers up hia accustomed sacrifice of 
prayer and adoration to the Pre.sfrver 
of his happiness, tho bestower of his 
wife and babes. That radiant band tif 
angels, wbo have been bending with 
looks of love and aduiimtion over the 
scene, now, ero their immortal cvch 
vanish from among tho myri.id-i of 
silver stai'S, xironouuoo a fervent Amen. 

Let not for a moment be harbtiuivd 
the idea that my friend, tbe man wlio 
nurses ibe baby, is nn effeminate m- 
weak-minded individual ! No! NuLlong 
could bo fifirtbor fi'om tbe truth, i 'i 
uified in appearance* is he, ol pottly 
and courteous mien, in tastes refined, 
and, withal, with a mercantile reputa- 
tion that speaks well on 'Change. 

Itfiss Bremer affirms that at no otbe:- 
time does a gentleman appear to sudi 
advantage us when presiding patriardi- 
ally in the bosom of JJ-t family. Ceriam 
It is, that a large ij^ijority of the more 
f.iscinating gentlemen one mect.-^ in 
society, aro men of family. The l un 
who reserves bis sour moods for home 
— ^who hoai'ds up the sjileco, which he 
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dared not wreak on ‘etrangera, for the oanaiies, and there they areetill raiaedin 
domestic circde-^who danqis the front Tast numbers. Within the last hundred 
door till the whole house quivers ~ years they were so uncommon and 
who snatches off his beaver, and tears expensive, that only princes and people 
off his coat with a growl, and bounces of great wealth could keep them. But 
into the room with a sharp snarl — ^who at the present day these birds are raised 
tosses poor Pussy off her comfortable in all our cities, and most of the towns, 
cushion for sheer spite, and kicks Ponto and sold at moderate prices, 
till he fairly yells with pain ; but, oh ! In its native island the plumage of 
oh 1 especially the man who never nurses' the canary bird is said to be more 
the baby, is prepared to perpetrate any beautiful than that of our tame ones ; 
enormity whatever, and should be but its song is less melodious and 
banished, with hue and cry, from the varied, consisting of fewer notes, and 
society of humanised* beings. ‘Mark uttered at longer intervals. The original 
him well ; he is ripe for ^ treason, colour of this bird in its v^ld state "was 
stratagems, and spoils; let no such grey, merging into green beneath ; but 
man be trusted.” • by domestication and climate it has 

Therefore, all hul to my friend 1 the been so changed that canaries may now 
man who nurses the baby, and does it, be seen of almost every hue. 
too, with such irresistible ^eganoe t may Most commonly', they ai’e of some 
he continue to flourish, until his crown shade of yellow ; but some are grey^ 
blossoms like the (dmond tree. Much others white ; some ore reddish brown, 
astonished will he be, in sooth, when, or chestnut-coloured, others are beauti* 
seizing on his favoiuite paper, he finds fully shaded with ^een. These are the 
himself and his modest merits immor- prevailing colours, Ibut they are blended 
talised in its delich^l columns. But in various combinations, and thus pre- 
let him not bluim, for rip;ht fortunate sent eve^ degree of shade. Those the 
may he esteem himself, if, during the most prized exhibit' most marked and 
progress of life he earn no less honour- reguhtfly these various shades 
able cognomen than this^ the Man who The one most generally admired, at 
nwnet the B<iby t A. B. present is yellpw, or white upon its 

. body, and of a dun, yellow colour on 

THE CAKAETBIED. ibe «%., hMul, ud tsU. Next in 

Thx Canary birds now kept a/ad reared degree of beauty is that which is of a 
throughout the whole of Europe were golden yellow, with black, blue, or 
originally natives of the Canaiylslands, blackish-grey head, and" similar wings 
There they are still found in pleasant and' tail There are also gray ones, with 
valleys, and on the delightful banks yellow heads, or with a ring about the 
of sparkling rills and small streams, neck; and white ones with fellow 
But for some two hundred years they breast, and white head and tsB. Those 
have been bred in Europe. whiifli are mere irregularly marked arc 

About the beginning of thd sixteenth lins esteemed. ^ 

century a ship was wrecked on the ^e canary bird is five inches in 
coast of Italy, which, in addition to length, of which the tail comprises two 
merchandise, had a multitude of oana- inches and aiquarter. Sometimes the 
ries on board. These birds, thus female is not easily distinguished fr^m 
obtaining their liberty, flew to tbb the male ; but the latter has generally 
Island of Elba, the nearest land. There deeper and' brighter .colours, the head 
they found a propitious climate, and is rather thicker, the body is more 
multiplied very rapidly. Had not man slendea throughout, and the temples 
interposed, by hunting them for cage and space naround the eyes are always of 
birds, until &ey were entirely extir- a brighter yellow than the rest of the 
pated, they would probably have body. 

naturalised themselves there. In selecting a bird, those are best 

In Italy were found the first tame which atand upright on the perch, 
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appear bold, and lively, and are not 
frightened at every noise they hear, or 
ev^thing they see. If its eyes are 
bright and cheerful, it is a sign of 
health ; but if it keeps its head under 
the wing, it is drooping and sickly. 

Ito song should also be particularly 
noticed, for there is much difference in 
thisi-eapect But as it often dmends 
on tlie peculiar taste of the purchaser, 
no Erections can be given for its appli- 
cation. In respect to the notes of these 
birds, there is much difference. Some 
of them have veiy fine notes ; but if 
the song is 'not fine they can be edu- 
cated, by being placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They catch the tones of other kindred 
sougstera with considerable facility; 
hence, among the best singers there is 
a material difference in the song, which 
depends mainly on the bird with which 
they have been educated. In some 
countries tho nightingale is employed 
as a master musician to a whole flock 
of canaries; audit is this which gives 
some foreign birds a different tone of 
voico from those bred in this country. 

In toiiching the canoiy bird to sin& it 
is usual to take him from his eom- 
ra<lGS, and place him in a csge 
This is covered with a* cloth, when a 
short, simple air is whistled to him, or 
played on a flute, or a small organ. In 
this manner, by repeating the tune five 
or six times each gay, especislly morn- 
ings and evenings, he will learn to sing 
it. But it will frequently require five 
or six months before he will retain the 
whole tune. 

Canary birds sometimes hatch their 
young every month in the year ; but 
more commonly they breed only in the 
spriug, summer, and fall months. After 
the young birds are lu|^hed the old 
ones ai‘e fed with soft food, such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, chickweed ; also with eggs 
boiled hard, and ipinced very fine wito 
some dried roll, or bread containing no 
saRi, which has been soaked ul water, 
and the water pressed put fiape-seed, 
or the seed of me turnip, is much used 
for their fiiod. ' 

Up to tho* twdfth day the young 
birds remsin almost nsked, and requite 


to be covered by the female but after 
the thirteenth they will feed them- 
selves. WlAn they are a month old 
they may be removed from tho breeding 

e* 

t is a curious fact Iha^ when two 
females are with one male in the Hame 
cage, and one female dies, tho other, if 
she has not sli'cady sat, will hatch tho 
eggs laid by her oo-mate, and rear the 
young as her own. 


FB1SSSRVA7I0N OF SIGHT. 
Talbe cart of your Eyet . — Most people 
may preserve good sight through their 
whole lives by ^taking care of it : aiul 
^et most people forfeit it bv neglecting 
it. Among the rules for keeping thu 
eyes sound and healthy the following 
are some of the moat important : — 
Avoid glaiing lights; avoid abru])r, 
violent trantitions from light to darlc- 
nms, and from heat to cold, and vice 
veraa ; keep the eyes clean ; wash them 
with lukewarm water. According to 
the old English proverb, “ fasting spit- 
tle is good for sore eyes.*’ Most ani- 
nmls heal their wounds by licking them 
with thdr ton^^ues, for the saliva baa 
great healing virtues ; therefore, if you 
suffer firom irritation of the eyes, 
moisten your finger with your saliva, 
and applj^ it gently to the eyes. But 
do not rub or press your eyes at 
all roi^hly unless you wish to iujtirc 
them. Never allow dust or hairs to 
remain in your eves ; but if they got in, 
fill the eyes with lukewarm water, so 
as to set tho encumbrance afloat, and 
gently draw your fingers across the eyes 
in the direction of the nose, until the 
offending substdneep slip out at the 
oomers. Don’t put poultices over your 
eyes, lest in attempting thus to draw 
out the inflammato^ dueases/you draw 
out ^es and all. In order to preserve 
our evesight preserve vour general 
ealth by afr, exercise, and temperance, 
and medicine when you require it. 
Aoeustom your eyea. to moderate 
varied exercise, but never strain them 
by too long persevering over a work 
which they are weorv of. Weak eyes 
are more benefited by a green shade. 
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or blue or green opeotaoles, or railway 
goggles (made of wire gauze) than by 
thick bandages. Avoid reading small 
print after dinner, especially if your 
dinner has been rather of the epicurean 
order. And d6 not read much by can- 
dle-light, nor sew bkek clothes, Ac. 
As candles are apt to flare and produce 
an undulating glares use a ground glass 
or oiled paper lamp instead. Avoid 
exposing your eyes to an artificial 
draught of air. Don't roast your eyes 
by sitting too much before a binght 
firo. If your usual , position exposes 
one eye more than another to a glaf« of > 
light, protect the exposed eye by a 
green shade. Use double eye-glasses 
when you rec^uire them, rawer than 
singlo eye-glasses, or even spectacles, 
and take care thi^t their focus precisely 
suits your own. Choose apartments 
that are well and evenly lighted. Ao- 
oostom your eyes to the natural influ- 
ence of the atmosphere and solar light ; 
those who live in dark and close rooms 
will produce a morbid weakness of the 
optic nerves. Beware of strong reflect^ 
liglits, especially those from white 
walls, chalk rooks, &o., for white hardly 
absorbs any ray, whereas the other 
colours absorb many. Accustom your 
eyes to view varied objects at near and 
r^ote distances, as by this means you 
will preserve their fi'ee play and flexi- 
bility; whereas if you diibet your 
sight too exclusively to near objects 
you will become near-sighted, and vice 
versa. Let the coloured papers of your 
rooms be rather mild and soft than 
brilliant or garish. View ol^ects in 
oblique lights so as to avoid their c1ir<Mt 
reflections, which often dazzle the eyes. 
The best colour for smotaoles is pale 
blue. Do not let a'glaj^ light fall on 
the paper while you I'wul or write. 
Keep the eyes cool by tempeiunoe, and 
the feet warm by exercise. AYhen thp 
eyes are' simply weak, a tonic wash, 
such AS alum-water, or green tea and 
brandy-water, is beneficial. When 
irritable, use weak goulard water, and 
produce defiuxioii &om the nose by 
taking snuffs. 




THE BEGGAR. 

A BSdOAB through the world am I — 
From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pil^im’s scrip for me. 

For Cmrist's sweet sake and charity 1 

A little of thy steadfSostness, 

Rounded with leafy graceness, 

Old oak, give me, — 

l^t the world's blasts may round me 
blow, 

And I yield gently to and firo, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 

Some of thy stern, unyi^ding might, 
Enduring still through day and nigh^, 
Rude tempest-shock and withei*ing 
bli^t — 

That I may keep at bay 
The changeful Apinl sky of change 
And the strong tide of circumstance — 
Give mo, old granite gray. 

Some of tliy moumfulucss serene — 
Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in tliis scrip of mine, — 

That griefs may fall like snow-iakes, 
light. 

And deck me in a xobe of wLllo, 

Beady to be an angel bright, — 

0 swebtly-mouvnful pine. 

A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook, — 

That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomenesB, where’er I bc', 
Tlfbugh fickle fate hath prisoned niri 
In some neglected nook. 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me since JL’ve been in the wood ; 

Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good bye, kind friends, every on 3, 
I'v^ fiur to go ere set of sun ; 

Of all goog things 1 would liave 
part. 

The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my joumey’s^scarcc begun. 

Heaven help me t how could I forget 
To beg^of mee, dear violet 1 
Some off thy modesty. 

That flowers here u weQf unseen, 

As if before the world thou dst been, 

0 give, to sti'engthen me I 

J. R. Lowell. 
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ANOTHER INTERVIEW WITH 
DB. MUSPRATT. 

Hn. MuBPRi^s Dictionary of Che- 
iiiLsti 7 > applied to arte and manu* 
fictures, appears in monthly ehilling 
parts. Whatever is duousaed is dtf- 
cussed with I'omarkable completeness, 
the rationale of each process is very 
clearly given, and there is no stlft of 
well-executed illustrative woodcuts. Dr. 
Mu!ipi*att proposes to himself that the 
seeker of information upon any subject 
iucluded in the plan of his dictionary 
shall find in the work whatever he may 
cliance to look for ; and wo have no 
doubt that lie will so carry oat his 
]>lau as to produce a book of standard 
value to the chemist and manufacturer! 

That it is at the same time uot 
without much interest even to the 
^'enerol reader who looks inta it for in- 
j'lU'iuatiou, we may show by quoting 
scvei'id brief ;iud interesting passages. 

Ai.ctiiiOL, &g. — operations of a 
('.t^lilloiy 1 elate to the extraction of the' 
.ikoliol from \anous sorts of grain. 
Wheat, oats barley, rye, luiKan com, 
nee, and other of the gramiuss, whether 
in the raw or in tlie malted state, 03 
well as the juiced of fruits, sugarcane, 
beetroot, potatos, carA)ts, and even 
some of the grasses, jiad manj% other 
vegetable and iiatural substances, evisco* 
rate certain elements which, by peculiar 
pruecsdcs, yield alcohol. Distillation 
is invariably one of these operatdoi|p ; 
but it is preceded by others wliich rlfiOfer 
according to the nature of the ingi^ 
dient-) cmplov ed. Those liquors uni- 
versally known and abused, such oa 
whiskey, hollands, gin, ifrondy, rum, 
spirit of wine, and cordials of various 
kiudd, all contain alcohol, which iiO'ises 
over in the process of distillation. 
Diitish brandy, Biitiah gin, wbiskey, 
or rum, ore produced from com; 
French brandy, from wine ; West 
India rum, from* sugar or raolsascs. 
The different qualities of these 
various liquids depend partlv dn the 
centesimal amount of aloohol7partly on 
the berries, herbs, and seeds with wmch 
they are flavourad, partly on their mode 
of manufacture, and losUy, on the 


matters whence they ore derived. la 
every case, however, the substance 
Buffering thetprocesB of distillation u a 
sweet liquid, but the means whereby 
the sac^ariue material is instituted 
vary with oiroumstanoes. The extract 
produced from grain is converted into 
a kind of beer before being distilled. 
The fermented liquor, modified iu a 
Mctioular way, forms beer at the 
orewery ; whilst in the distillery it is 
known under the name of wash, and is 
I thait liquid which undergoes, suhso- 
quentiy, the process of distillation. * * 
Fiom Lcientioc inquiries, the disHIloi's 
and rectifiers of 8{mtuouEi liquocs have 
^thered a rich harvest of experionoo, 
inasmuch as they have been nuiile 
better aequainted with the nature of 
their operations, and more qualified to 
procure artificially any beverago almost 
mstantaneoiisly. But many of this 
class, much to the detriment of their 
business oharnctor, pass by chemistry 
entirely ; the consequence of which is, 
that in the fabrication of artificial 
liquors a most absurd course is oren 
adopterl, and mixtures used in favnur 
of which there is neither tlio evldonco 
of reason nor of common Hense. 

Bkxh. — malt lliiuor of any kind, ora 
spirituous liquor toade from any farina* 
ceous ^rain, but generally from barley, 
which IS first malted and ground, and its 
f^mentaUie substance extracted by hot 
water. This extract or infu.siou is 
evaporated by boiling in ouldrouH, and 
hops, or some other plant of an agree- 
able bittemesB, added. The liquor is 
thenallowedtofermentiavat.il. It is 
of different degrees of strength, and is 
denominated smidl beer, ale, porter, 
brown stoftt, &o.,^cordiug to the quan- 
tity and nature of its lugredieu Is. 1 leer 
is a name given in* America to ferment- 
ing liquors mode of various other rna- 
teiials ; and when a decoction of the 
rdots of plants funns part of the com- 
position, it is called spring beer, from 
the season in which it is There 

is also root beer. In Britain, the f&vi 
beer is applied in the same way to fer- 
mented diquors* mads frt>m gio;-'or, 
spruce, and molasses, as well as to that 
. proourod from m^lt and hoi>8. In the 
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time of TaoltDii^ vKoao treatise on tt^e ' MaiQr operatiYe brewers, in some of 
manners of the Oermaas was written' theki^mt. town establubment^ even 
about thei#nd of the first century of now i^imue and despise the idea of 
the Christisa ers^ beer was their fX)m- ohexnistry beine in any way connected 
mon drink. Pliny mentions it as being with the art of brewii^ Such ignorant 
used in Spain, under the name of ea^ia prejudioes only peipetwta bigotry, and 
and ceria; and in Oaul, .under that of cause ah enormous waste of property; 
cenvigUjb; he then proceeds to enplaini theihogress of useful qart is impeded; 
that almost every sperici of com has and .its promoters are ungenerously 
been used for the manufsoturC of beer. ma]|J)|tted oy a . spirit which miows ncNt 
In Europe it is usually made from ^e 'limited range of its own capaoity. 
barley ; in India firom . rice ; in the . W4san.^Perhaps nothing in nature 
interior of Aficica^ according to Vnngo % morb variable in oharaoter than this 
Park, from the seeds of .the apparontfy simple fluid, which is not 
spicatus,' spiked or eared ws^<hardy. the a^na pura which it seems, and 
These observations are^ ootveboraliM which many believe it to be, but a 
by other authors of. antiquitjy. j > «kd heteroMsoitt mixtiire of' alkaline oud 
the cerevtsia of Plmyvevidently tjfl^ metaDiC s4ti^ adda, gases, and ooca- 
its name from Cent, the goddess of dioiuwy yCven animal and vegetable 
corn — ^lezioographeiB doubting whether ‘ matter, some bdng held in chemical 
it ought not to- be written ^ereriiia, union, and others in mechanical sus- 
Flautus more minutely calls it jChrmlif pension. Pure water, or Qxide 
liquor ; that is, liquor used at the gen, is attainable only by art. 
solemn feasts in honour of that goddess Hop% — The medicinal propertim of 

— ^the harvest home; and both he and hojM are numarodh. The odorous ema- 
Columella— a famous writer on natiops arisiqd from them possess 
culture, who flourished in tiie reign of msrked narci^' properties. Heuoe a 
Claudius, and whose work is therefore pillow; ^ tl^^ooneB^nas often beenpre- 
oooval with the invasion of Britain hy mribed W promote sleeps in cases 
that emperor— called thisliquors^t&wm where tim administration , of opium 
which, if traced back to its Greek ori^m» <^uld noi he effected, or would have 
is interpreted ** drink from barley.” > . been objectibpable. Both infusion and 
4 There is no department of the arte' tincturo pf (iops are mild and agroeable 
and manufactures where chemistry has aipmatio They sometimes maul- 

exerted a more decided influenoe then fbst diuretic, or, when the skin is kept 
in brewing. In a state of soriety like wora, ^spdoiafle aualities. Their s^ 
the present, when philosophy and enter* dative, so^riflc, and anodyne proper- 
prise travel with gisnt strides, sud ties are u^eertalp. • 
when every branbh m teobni^ogy oalls . .The ;edwr doM not attach much 
aloud for soientiflo aid, . eocaot tbeoj> importataoe ,to the assertion that hops 
retioalinformationcteUMtbetoo wid^ pep naroCtic^ and that their influmijea 
diflhaed. Not^thstaoding ihs ' trite luioii the fira^e is wonderful, es^pedall^, 
saying which has existed frosh timelks^, icmm they arO used in pillo^ ps he 
memorial, that say old wonum -^W ^o^ders that tiio ima 
brew, it is worthy m remsik that law most important part in all such matters 
old women, even in literatii^ ars ohe- — eiifr spirit fapping, table turnings e< 
mists, fewer dhemiste ere brswem, sad fMm 

fewer stiU are the brewers who, by . ' The properties of hops in brewing are 
attention to diemioid tcansfpfmation, important^ but may be g^ven in a few 
have been able to increase the qnanti^ words. 

' of the useful extraot from maltb and to , All the medical qualities sope 
rqjeob the errors, both in theory sad degree exfirted by ihe liqump ia whndi 
in practice, that eventually reduce the thiw are emi>loy^ render the 

labour of the old-vromaa brewer to fu- beer more stifnulant. and cordial, and 
tility and loss* ^ I the bitter principle bjmomes the 
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agreeable sweeti^ess arismg from the 
lualf, and which, if unneutrallrad, 
might be offsnaiTe, if not injurious, to 
persons having weak digestive organs. 

LaooOsts of Tuboaht. — ^They are 
unique in Kuropo, if not in the world ; 
and their produce has l^omean aiiiole 
of equal importance to Great Britain as 
an import^ and to Tuscany as to export. 
They areapread overasuHaoe ofSO miles, 
and exhibit, ftorn the distance!, columns 
of vapour, more or less according to the 
season of the year and state of the wea* 
ther, which rise in large volumes among 
the recesses of the mountains. « 

As one apgroocUes the la^ons, the 
earth seems tn pour out boiung water, 
as if from volcanoes of varioua siaes; in 
a variety of soil, but principally of 
chalk and sand. The heat in the im- 
mediate vicinity is intolerab^ and one 
is drenched by the vaponr, vridoh im- 
pregnates the atmosphere with a strong 
and somewhat sulphurous smell.’ The 
whole scene is one of terrible violenoo' 
andoonfhuon — ^the noisy ontbreak of the 
boiling stream ; the rugged -and agi* 
tated surface; the volumes of steam; 
the impregnated atmosphere ; the ruitfi 
of waters among bleak and solitary 
mountains. 

The ground, which iRims and shakes 
beneath the feet, is covered with heau- 
tifhl crystallisations of sulphur, &o. 
The character beneath the stuflice of 
Monte Cerboli is that of a black mar], 
striated with carbonate of lime, glqing 
it, at a short distance, the aptpeanmce of 
variegated marble. Former^ the place 
was regarded by the rustios es the 
entrance of hell, a superstition de- 
rived, no doubt, from very oneieDt 
times ; for the principal of the lag;oon8, 
and the neighbouring volcano, wtill 
bear the name of Monte CerboR-^Afon#. 
Ckrheri, The peasantry never passed 
by the spot without terror, oountiog 
their beads and imploring the pro- 
teotioD of the'Virjin. 

^Pie lagoons Imve been brought into 
their presmit profitable aotiqp frithin a 
very ftw years! Scattered over am ex- 
tensive m^ct, they have become *tha 
pioperty of Count Lardm^, to whom 
are a source of wealth more. 


valuable, perhaps, and oertainlv Isos 
capricious, than any mine of silver that 
JCexioo or Peru poesesses. 

that these lagoons, so valuable to the 
proprietor and to other nations, in the 
commercial imnortanooof their produc- 
tions^ ahculd' have been permitted to 
dischmge their enormous yield of bo- 
radc emd unheeded into the atmo- 
sphere-^ ^t they should have been so 
frg^denfly visits by scientific men, 
tolione of whom, for ages at least, did 
the ifiougfat ooonr that they oontaiued 
in thqpi mines of wealth, is a curious 
jdienomenon : nor is it less remarkable^ 
ttmt it was left for a man whose name 
and ooonpation are wholly dissooiated 
.from sol^oe to^ oonvert weee fugitive 
vapoure indirectly into gold, by pro- 
oeaefls which, though aimple, ore never 
tiieless eminently <diemio^. 

BrIaSs. — N otions from the earliest 
periods, as they approached civilisation, 
became, as it were, Instinctively aware of 
the neeesrity of providing a more certain 
means of satkMng the cravings of appe- 
tite than the chase oould afford; hence 
the introduotlofn of agriculture has been 
one of the most effectual of human 
means to bring about that conversion 
from baiberitm inherent in man, when 
left only to batten on a moor. This 
art is one of the conditions imposed 
upon man in conaequence of bis fall ; 
aM it oomtinueB to be the mainstay of 
human existenoe. It is observed that 
of aU (he material interests influencing 
humanity, there is none which so oom- 
platdy and tyrannically fetters the in- 
dividual as the care for bia daily bread ; 
and though this great feature is evinced 
ly diflhrmt pursuits in life, yet these, 
Ime^ so fiiany' tributary streams and 
livnlefor ore oontinually meandering till 
they tormiadte in the all-absorl^g 
ocean of agriculture^ which is the soiu 
of sU ,the (^er bran^es of industry in- 
fented in modem ageB^i without it, 
none other can stand. It is that art on 
which a thousand nuUioni of men ora 
dependent for their very life; in tho 
prosecution of which about nine-tenths 
of the fixed capital of civilised nations 
are embarked; and upon which more 
than two hundred millions of human 
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beings expend their diamal labour; the 
parent and forerunner of all thd other 
arts. In every clime, theft, at every 
epool^ the iAvestigation of the princi- 
ples on which the rational practiee of 
this art is founded ought to have com- 
manded the attention of the greatest 
minds ; and to no other object could 
they have been more beneficially di- 
rected. 

Is it not strange that those engaged 
in the c\iltivation of the land are, as a 
body, amongst the moat linsaientifio in 
the industrial pursuits of ancient and 
modem times ? A paramount obstacle 
to Boieiitlfic agriculture in the farmer is 
the great difficulty which the aolution 
of natural science always presents t^ 
the investigator ; and as nature^s opera> 
txouslie at the foundation of agricul- 
ture, the philosopher can, in numerous i 
instances, go no further in offering an i 
explanation than the humble husband- i 
man. 

Baking Powder. — Bicarbonate of 
soda and tartoiic acid, mixed in equal 
proportions, are other substitutes for 
yeast. The result of their action is tho 
SiiuLO as the preceding ; instead of chlo- 
ride of sodium, however, tartrate of 
soda is formed. This mixture of bioar- 
bonatc of soda and tortario acid is re- 
taRod by druggists under the name 

baking i)owder.” In prep^ng a 
(lough with this compoui^ it is 
thorougldy mixed with the flour by 
notation and sifting; the usual quan- 
tity of water is then added, and the 
whole quiukly stirred and mixed up. 
into the form of the loaf; as soon aa 
the water comes in contact with the 
flour with which the mixture Jias bysen 
iuQorporatod carbonaio acid is liberated, 
on account of the ohemiool action oon- 
Boquent Upon the solution, dn making 
this kind of dough the hands eaxmot be 
conveniently used in the usual way, ai^ 
the moist flour adheres to them ;..a&d 
thereforo a • mechanical agitator, or 
wooden spatula is employed ; and when 
the mass has acquired sufficient con- 
sistency, without any lumps of dry 
flour being allowed ter reinaiif, it is 
shaped, put into the moulds or other- 
wise, and baked as speedily as possible. 


I About a teaspoonful .of jthe baking 
powder ^ sufficient for each pound of 
flour. 

Fancy Bisoun Baking. — Thisbranch, 
»which was heretofore confined to retail 
Mufectioners, has latterly acquired an 
importance entitling it to bo ranked 
among the minor staple commodities of 
the kingdom ; for not only does the 
home demand absorb thousands of tons 
wei^t annually, but large quantities 
are exported to the colonies and foreign, 
countries. This change, like many 
others of modem date, h^ been ijkought 
^bout by means of the manufacturing 
system : which, by its subiavision of la- 
bour, tile ridiful adaptation of machinery, 
and ct^bilitiesof production on an ex- 
tended Scale, has so diminished the cpst 
as to place within reach of tho million 
what was till of late yean a luxury for 
the opulent. Ihe production of fkney 
biscuits on the large scale mentioned 
is confined to some half dozen localities. 

In this department one is struck with 
the variety of form and names of the 
products. So numerous are these thac 
no fewer than sixty sorts are made, all 
reputed to be different; and what is 
most ringular, every new kind seems 
for a season to take the place of its pre- 
decessors. Thisf if it augurs nothing 
else, at least indicated a love of novelty, 
which the trade tampers with to a vast 
extent, for huge sums are yearly ex- 
pmdsd in procuring designs, as well in 
the dorm as in’ the manner in which the 
the hiscoits are presented io the public. 

Buitxb. — ^T hough butter may be con- 
ridered os one of most oommon of 
ail ordinary thinger yet the ancients 
wen nearly, if not entirely, ignorant of 
its exietenoe. The older teuislstors of 
Hel^w seemed to think that they hod 
met with it m Scripture, but most 
'modem Bibliotu critics agree that what 
waB> formerly interpreted butter signi- 
fied milk or cream, more proporly, 
Bour thick milk. The word refen^ to 
plainly oUudea to a liquid, as it appears 
that the' substance meant was u^ tor 
waebiug the feet, and *tftat it was ito- 
tdb^, and had on intoxicating influence. 
It is well known that mares’ milk,, when 
sour, has a similar effect. 
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REFRANGIBILITY OF 
LIGHT. — ^If you hold your finger in a 
{lerpendiculai* direction very near your 
eye, tliat is to say, at the distance of a 
few inches at most, and look at a candle 
in such a manner that the edge of your 
hnger shall appear to bo veiy near the 
dame, you will see -the border of the 
Otime coloured red. If you then move 
tiio edge of vour finger before the flame, 
Sx* os to suffer oilly the other border of | 
it to be seen, this border will appear 
tinged ndth blue, while the edge of your 
Linger will bo coloured red. If the same 
• xperiment be tried with an opaque 
body surrouu|1cdby aluminous medium, 
such, for esaniplo, as the upright bar of 
a sa^ window, the colours will appear 
in a contrary order. When a thr^ of 
light only remains between your finger 
iiud the bar, the edge of your finger ^1 
be tinged red, and the e^e nest the bar 
will be bordered with blue ; but yrhen 
you bring the edge of your finger near 
flio second edge of the bar, so that it 
oliall bo cutituly concealed, this second 
•‘(Igo will I JO tinged red, and the edge 
ot' the finger would doubtless appear to 
be coloured blue, were it possible that 
').!4 dark colour could be seen in an 
'i)>;}curc ami brown ground. 

MIND YOUlb OWN BUSI- 
Nl''.SS. — To tell a man to hu.&oe to 
iiiiud his own business, would oe oonai* 
'lei'cd about equal to knocking hifti 
down. And yet it is one of the simplest 
ruies of right conduct, and the most 
useful that tbaukind can adopt in tneir 
•utercourse with each other. There is a 
,:i'eat deal of the Paul Pry spirit in the 
liuman heart, or wonderful Inquisitive- 
ness in regard to the •personal and 
I'livoto affairs of friends and neigh- 
bours. Ibis spirit makes more muichief 
lu the community than almost any other 
cause, and creates mofc malice, envy, 

: ud jealousy, than can bo overcome in a 
century. Let every man mind his own 
business, and thtre will not bo half the 
trouble in the world Giat* tbfere is at 
IHresent. 

FLIES*— A fly lays* four times 
luring the summer, each time eighty 
eggs, which makes 820 ; half of these 
tre supposed to be fenudes, so that each 


of the four broods produces 40. — 1. 
First eight, or the 40 females of the first 
brood, also l»y four times in tho courA 
of the summer, which makes 12,800; 
the first eight of these, or 1,600 femalesi 
three times, 384,000 ; the second eight 
twice, 250,000; the third and fourth 
eight, at least once each, 230,000.-2. 
The second eight, or the 40 females of 
the second brood, lay three times, the 
produce of which is 9,600 ; one-sixth of 
these, or 1,600 females, three times, 
384,000; the second sixth (wise, 
256,000; the third six once, 123,000. 
—8. ^he third eight, or the 40 fumades 
of the third brood, lay twice, aqd pro- 
duce 6,400 ; one-fourih of those, or 
1,600 females, lay twice more, 250,000. 
— 4. The fourth eight, or 40 fonmlus of 
the fourth brood, once, 2,200 ; half of 
these, or 1,600 females, at least once^ 
128,000. — Total produce of a single fly 
in one summer : 2,080,320 1 

BREVITY.— We must impress 
upon our corraspondontA generally the 
impoi*tauco of hrtnihj iu their commu- 
nioations. A long letter, containing 
frequent repolitions of the same subject^ 
however good tho purport may be, is 
effteu laid aside, fro:a want of leisure to 
examine and simplify the detidls. 
Brevity is not only the soul of wi^ but 
it is tho hinge of business, and an iudis- 

C ablo requisite in letter- writing. 

e valued this (|ualiiy more highly 
than Dr. Abt’rnethy, who could also 
appreciate it in another, as the following 
anecdote proves: — A woman, having 
burnt her hand, called at his office. 
Showing him her hand, slie said — *' A 
buiTi.” A poultice,” quietly answered 
the learned doctor. The ne.xt day the 
woman ^eturi^d and said — ‘'Better." 
"Continue the poultice.” In a week, 
she made her lost call, and licr speech 
was lengthened to three monosyllables : 
— "Well; your f«.*er "Nolluug!" 
•said the pleased physician ; " you are 
the most sensible woman 1 ever saw I” 
HINTS TO MOTUEIIS.— Ifyou 
wish to cultivate a gossiping, meddling, 
censorious spirit in your childnjii, ^ 
sure when they come home from chureh, 
a visit, or any other place where you do 
not accompany them, to i^lj t iiem with. 



quMtiosB oonoenxiiii; vrlutt ereiybody 
wore, how mrybody lookedf-ana what 
everybody said and did — and if you find 
anything: in all this to censure, always 
do it in their hearing. You may rest 
assured^ if you 'pursue a course of this 
kind, th^ will not return to you 
unladen with intelligenoe ; an^ rather 
than it ahould be unintMresting, th^ 
will by degrees learn to embellish in 
■uoh a manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressions of 
wonder from you. You will, by this 
course, render the spirit of curiosity — 
which is so early visible in ohildM, 
and which, if rightly direct^' may ba 
made the Instrument of enriching and 
enlargmg their mindd' — a vehime of 
mischief, which shall serve only to 
narrow them. 

MOBNINa PLEASUBES. — 
Whoever is found in bed after six 
o*dock, from Mayday till Michaelmas, 
oannoi, in any conscience, expect to be 
free from some ailment or other, de- 
pendent on relaxed nerves, stuffed^ 
lungs, disordered bile, or impaired 
dilation. Nothing oan be done-~ab- 
Bolutely nothing— u you do not rise 
early, except dragging you with draughts 
— a luxury whidi the indolent mor^g 
sleeper must prepare himself to pur- 
chase dearly. We give him joy of his ' 
dioioe— bid him good bye, and epring- 
ing out into the sunny air, gathw 
h^th from every breese, and become 
young again among the glittering May 
MW, and laughing May flowers. <*What 
a luxury do the sons of sloth lose f* 
says Harvey, in his Plowtry R^tiont 
on a Flower Garden, ** little, ah 1 little^ , 
is the sluggard sensible hoT^ great a 
ideasure he foregoee, far the powest of 
all animal gratifio&tiona 1'* Be per- 
suaded; make an effort to shake off the 
TOmidous habit. "Go forth," as 'Sing 
Solomon says, "to the fidds— lodge ix^ 
the villages — get up early to the vine- 
yuds;’* mark the budding flowers — 
listen to the joyous birds-^ a word, 
cultivate morning pleasures, and health 
and vigour will certainly follow. 

DON’T TALK ABOUT YOUB- 
SELF.— Never introduce your own 
afikirs for the amusement of a com- 


pany ; it shows a sad. wapt of mental 
culuvation, excessive weakness of intel- 
1^, or a sort of va/nUy, always repul- 
sive. Some folks cannot tell a story, 
rdate on anecdote, or speak upon any 
eubjeot, without using the significant 
pronoun /—as, when I was aboy, /was 
at the head of my class, and / never 
was surpassed — I can dive deeper, / can 
stay under longer, and I can come up 
dryer — I can, than anybody else / ever 
saw — I oan. /— / think / am rather 
keen, I do — I do. Beader, what think 
you of suck a specimen f 

BESIN. — It is said that a small 
piece of resin dipped in tha water which 
is placed in a vessel on a stove (not an 
open fireplace), will add a peculiar 
properly to the atmosphere of the r*)om, 
which will give great relief to persons 
troubled with a cough. The heat of 
the stove is sufficient to throw off the 
aroma' of the resin, and gives the same 
relief that is afforded by the combus- 
tion, because the evaporation is more 
durable. The same resin may be used 
for weeks. 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE 
STREET . — K free exposure to the light 
and to the sun’s influence has a great 
effect in diminishing the tendency to 
disease. The sdnny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, 
^m its superior healthiness. It has 
ffiien found in public buildings, Ac., 
that those are always the most healthy 
; whirii are the lightest wd sunniest 
I In some barracks in Russie^ it was found 
I that in awing where no sun penetrated, 
there ooourred ' three cases of sickness, 
for every ungle case which happened on 
that side of the building exposed to the 
tun's rays. All other oiroumstances 
weiw equal — such as ventilation, site of 
apartments, n^ber of inmates, diet, 
^-—•0 that no other cause for this 
disi^portion seemed to exist In the 
Italian cities, tiiis practical hint is well 
known. Malaria seldom attacks the set 
of apartments or houses which are fireely 
open to sun, while on the 
side of the street, the^ummer and 
autumn are very i^eolAy, and even 
dangerous. 

COKE AS FUKL FOB 
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TIC PURPOS^. — ^The value of ooke to LilUpufeiiiii siae hj a blaok dreiia I 
for general use in private kouaee is Now, as the optical effect of white is to 
comparatively little known. When once enlarge ohjeot^ and that of blaok to 
introduced, and the proper manner of duniniah them, if the largo woman had 
usmg it is understood, this kind of fbel been dressed in black, and the small 
becomes almost indispensable. The woman in white, the apparent sixe 
beat kinds of Newcastle coal, to be kept each would have approached the oidi- 
buming, require attention and frequent nary stature^ and the former would not 
applications of the poker. A ooke flr^ have appeared a giantess, or the latter a 
with the addition of a little small ooa( dwarf. 

which, in any other way, would be TO I1A.KE COURT PLAIS- 

scarcely consumable, being proj^ly TER — Proouic a small frame, that of 
made, will bum for hours without an old school sixpenny-slate will sufliice, 
farther attention or trouble, and at one- stmin tightly over it, in every direction, 
third less cost than a fire sustained by a piece of black silk. Prepare a mr, by 
coal onlv. Jn the kitchen, ooke is also dusolving thirty grains, by weight, of 
very valuanls. It makes the clearest the best small shred isinglass, in six 
fire for broiling, and a capital one for drachms, by fheosure, of common gin. 
roasting. In all oases, the ooke should Bet tine on the hob in a tea cup, covered 
be bi-oken tolerably small. over, to acquire heat. When the isin- 

COLOURS IN LADIES* gloss is quite dissolved add gradually 
DRESS. — Incongruity, may be fre- thirty, drops of Friars' balsam (com- 
quently observed in the adoption of pound tincture of benzoin), occasionally 
colours without reference to their ao- stirring the fluid or size on every ad- 
cordonce with the complexion or stature dition, with a strip of glass, or the small 
of the wearer. We continually see a end of an ivory spoon. Then take a 
^ht blue bonnet and flowers Bui'round- broad, flat, camel-hair pencil, sudi os is 
ing a sallow countenance, or a pink used for the first wash of the sky in 
opposed to one of a glowing red ; a pale water-colour drawings, and cover the silk 
complexion .'issocia^ with canary or with a coating of the fluid ; then lot it 
lemon yellow, or one of delicate red and dry in a worm room. Repeat the coat* 
white rendered almost colourless by the ing aa often as the silk shall become 
vicinity of deep red. Now, 4 the lady dry, and till the surface aj>pearH quite 
with the glewing rad complexion had glossy. If the size shall to found in- 
wom a transparent white bonnet, of if suffioiefit to finish the process, more 
the lady with the glowing red com- must be prepared ; eight to twelve ap- 
plexion bad lowered it by meaq^ of a plications of the fluid, according to tho 
bonnet of a deeper red colour*— if the t^ture of the silk, will be required, 
pale lady had improved tho cadaverous Should the become too thick, a few 
hue of her countenance by^suiTOundiDg drops more gin may be added, 
it with pale green, which, by contrasty THE PRODUCTION OF 

would have suffused with a delicate pink VALUABLE HATTER FROM THE 
hue ; or had the face MOST VoRTHLESS MATERIALS. 

** Whose red and white • — Instances of tbii nature are constantly 

Kature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on,” occurriiig. The dtins used by the gold- 
been arrayed in a ligSt blue, or light beaters are produced from the offal of 
green, or in a transparent white bonnet, animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle 

and other homy refuse, are emi>loyeti in 
the production of the prussiatc of pot- 
ash — that beautiful yellow cryetulliHed 
salt which is exhibits in the shopH of 
some of our chemists. The worn-out 
saucepans and tin-ware of our kitchens, 
when beyond the reach of the tinker's 
art^ are not utteriy worthless. We 


with blue or pink flowers on the inside, 
how different, * and how much more 

r table, would have been the impres- 
of the spectator 1 How ffequontiy, 
again, do wq«ee the dimenaiona of a tali 
and figure magnifieil to 

almost Brobdiguagisn proportions by a 
white dres^ or a small woman ledum 
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sometimes meet oartB, loaded with old 
tin kettles and iron 6oal-Bouttle^ tra* 
reraing onr atreeb. These have not yet 
completed their useful coui'se. The less 
corrkbsd parts are out into stripi, 
punched udth small holes, and yamished 
with a coarse black Tarnish, for the use 
of the trunkmaker who protects the 
edges and angles of his boxes with them. 
The remainder are conyeycd to the, 
manufacturing chemists in the out- 
skirts of the town, who employ them,^ in 
conjunction with pyroligneous acid, in 
making a black dye for the use of 
calico printers. 

EMBLEMATIC STONES.— S. 
W.-Thb or THE Months.— 

In Poland, according to ti superstitiouB 
belief, each fuonth of the year is under 
the influence of some predoua stone, 
which influence is attached to the 
destiny of persona born during the 
course of the month. It is, in oonse- 
qucnco, customaiy amongst friends, and 
more particularly between lovers to i 
make, on birthdays, reciprocal presents, j 
consisting of some jewel ornamented I 
M'ith the tutelar stone. It is generally j 
believed that this prediction of happi- ! 
ucss, or rather of the future desriny, 
will be realised according to the wi^es 
■ expressed on the occasion : — 

Jhmmry. — The stone of January is 
the Jacinth, or Garnet, which denotes 
cotistanoy and fidelity in any sort of en- 
gagement. 

Fthruary. — ^Tho Amethyst^ a preserva- 
tive against violeut passions, and an as- 
surance of peace of mind and sinoerity. 

Starts — ^The Bloodstone is the stone 
of ooi^ge and wisdom in perilous un- 
dertaking and fimmesB m affection. 

Ajml. — The Sapphire, or Diamond, is 
the stone of repentance innocenoe, and 
kindliness of disposition. 

^ May. — The Emerald. This stone 
sianifios happiness in love, and domestio* 
felicity. 

/unc. — The Agate is the atone of 
long life, health, and prosperity. 

July. — The Ruby, or Cornelian, de- 
notes forgetfulness of, and exeiSi]^on 
from, tlio vexstionB caused by friendship 
and love. 


Avugust. — The Sardonyx. This stone 
denotes conjugal felicity. 

S^UnAer . — The Chrysolite is the 
stone which preserves and cures mad- 
ness and despair. 

October . — The Aqua-Marine, or Opal, 
signifies distress and hope. 

ilTovem&er.— The Topaz signifies fide- 
lity and friendship. 

D^xmber. — The Turquoise is tho 
stone which expresses great sureness and 
prosperity inloVe, and in all the cir- 
cumstances of life. 

PACTS ABOUT MILK. — 
Cream oannot rise through a great 
depth of milk. If milk is therefore de- 
six^ to retain its cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep narrow dieh, 
and if it be desired to free it most com- 
pletely of cream, it should be poured 
into a broad, flat dish, not much ex 
ceeding one inch in depth. The evolu- 
tion of cream is facilitated by a rise, and 
retarded by a depression of tempera- 
ture. In wet and cold weather the milk 
is less rich than in dry and warm ; and 
on that account more cheese is obtained 
in cold than in warm, though not in 
thundery weather. Tho s^on has its 
effects — ^the milk in the spring is sup- 
posed to be best for calves, in summer 
it is best suitod^or cheese, and in au- 
tumn the butter keeping better than 
that of summer. Cdws leSs frequently 
milked than others mve rich milk, and 
consequently much better. The mom- 
ing’^milk is richer than the evening’s, 
l^e last drawn milk of each milking, at 
all times and seasons, is richer than the 
first drawn,«which is the poorest. 

Lmc FOB Something—** Thousands 
of men," says Chalmers, ** breathe, 
movQ( or . live, pass off the stage 
of life, and m beard of no moro 
— ^Why ? they dib not portae of good in 
tho world, and none were blessed by 
them ; none could point to them as the 
means of their redemption : not a line 
they wrote,* not a word they spidce^ 
could be req^dled; and so they pcridied ; 
their light went out inedarkness and 
they were not remembeillH more than 
insects, of yesterday. Will you thus 
live sad die^O man immortal I 
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niNT9 ON DRESS. 

Br Mbs. A. Adams. 

We have some waiia weather now, and 
with it some pretty costumes. Full 
flounced thin dresaos ore very much 
worn. Four, five, and even eix flounces 
on a sldrt are very pretty, and for thin 
material nothing else is seen. Some silJc 
dresses are made with three or four, 
hut the two wido flounces are still worn 
on silk. Dotihle skirts are worn, but 
do not suit all figures j they M’s elegant 
for a certvu style of figure if made 
properly. Judgment is required. The 
height of a lady must be considered. 
Some doul^.: bkirta ore made fur too 
B^iort ; thcj should be iu most coses 
only ten or twelve inches fi*om the 
hotLom of tlie dress. It is ungraceful 
^^ilcn your skirt looks cut in two. 
Double skirts for boll dresses are 
.dwjaya looped up ; sometimes all round 
the triminiug. a little way apart> or 
else only iu front, once or twic6. For 
a i>crBou of moderate height, four 
llouncea will look well, the lower part 
of jour jacket mving the skirt the ap* 
pearauce of five flounces. Light jackets 
trimmed, tu'o the still all the fashion ; 
if iu muslin or hico, a frill five iuchos 
deep round the waist just full enough 
to sut oisy is jij'ctty. Prills to match 
on sleeves. They are easy toVash, and 
look well wlifii done. 'Inree firillii on 
the straight w^ay of the material a little 
way ap:irt put on your sleeves, and do 
not make them too full. The Iroces 
oil the jackets are still worn Cut 
them the straight way of the material. 

For walking dres'?, silk cloaks urn 
still worn, black and coloured, to make 
a little change. This summer some 
ladies arp weai-ing a kind of gauze 
black middle and coloured 
bi rders, and a very*graceful, pretty 
efr'cct the^^ have. Black lace shawls 
iue much worn, and vci'y elegant they* 
look. I know* of nothing prettier or 
more serviceable for. any Jady over the 
age of twenty years. For young ladies 
I should rcu>ramend lace*cardinals, or 
Ismc and rihLon iaiiujd, a row of unde 
black gauze ribbon and then a row of 
lace, the lace nut quite so wide as the 


ribbon, but both the some width will 
look very well. • Have a paper pattern, 
and put ypnr rows round and round, 
until yon make your cape the proper 
size ; press it with a modorate warm 
iron; when finished, your ribbon and 
lace will l^th require gathering in 
some places. 

Tbb Value op a Gabden.— I hold 
that any farmer, who fa woi-thy of tin* 
unmo, will prepare a small ])lot of 
ground for his wife and daughters, 
and that he will, out of love to them, 
ma&oit nil they can wish or desire. It 
is these little things tlnit make home 
pleasant and happy ; and it has been 
the lack of thsso that has driven many 
a loving heart out into the world .ind 
away from a sterile barren home, (live 
the wife and daughtci's a place t > jiLint. 
tend, and rear their flowers ; help t hem 
if needs be, although it may take an 
houui Bomdtimes tflat is hard to Hj)arc, 
and you will a thousand times bless 
God for so ordering your rmn<l that 
you did ik What husband or father, 
rugged though his nature may be, does 
not fondly linger round a homo made 
so bright and cheerful by the fairy 
bauds of his wife and danghteiv, scat* 
teriug, as it were, in his way, the bc‘au- 
tios of their little plot ? What aoii or 
brother ever forgets bis Lome who hfis 
found Jiis room daily pcrfuintal with 
flowers which have been raise<l by the 
hand of a fond mother or gentle loving 
sisters, and placed there through tho 
promptings of their own affectionitcj 
hearts? What daughter ever forf^ets 
tho homo whero she has cultivated Iter 
little garden, and year after your been 
so happy iu j^ho blossoms which have 
been borno upon the plants she has 
watered and tended with hui-Ii patient 
care ? Parents, brothers, sisiterfl, tlie 
dear old homo— all como back to her, 
tbou]^ years may huvo passed away in 
tlio scent or bloom of evei^ flower. The 
family w seldom unhappy whose d\.el- 
liug is surrounded with shady tjeco, 
and wliosc garden i't gay with cultivated 
'plants. Do not, then, I bi stech jou, 
forget the little flowei-goioon. — Mr. 
PtUr's AddretA, 
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'beauty in men. 

CAN tell when a woman's face is 
beautiful/’ said a friend to us the other 
day, **but I don’t know what you call 
a handabme man.” 

We might have feferred him to the 
popular romances of the present day for 
the description of manly beauty ; but 
having little sympathy for those perfect 
beings with expansive brows of snowy 
whiteness, oblong, drooping, deep, 
piercing blue, black, or grey eyea, finely 
chiselled featui'es, rich, wavy curls, and 
all the minutisB of fancied perfection, 
we simply said we believe there was no 
paii^ioular standard of beauty recognised 
among the ladies with Veference to his 
sex, and we think that in^ so saying we 
were correct. 

** 1 do not like a prettv man, 

Wleh pretty lisp and pretty walk, 

With hands that prettily sport a fan, 

And delicate lips that prettily talk 

says a lady at our elbow, an interesting 
and sensible one too. 

We believe, os a general thing, ladies 
do not like what are called pretty men ; 
their style of face is too softly feminine ; 
there is generally no break-up in the 
monotony of expression, no sudden { 
gleam of joy, no mtting ray of thought ; j 
they are like a clou^ess sky, which 
needft hero a massive array of dark 
clouds, there a broken line of,.fleeoy 
vapour, here a bright spot of brilliant 
hue, there a pale azure, a sofL almost 
imperceptible blending into the white 
pure light that sometimes silvers our 
northern heavens os with a dazzling 
wreath, to make its beauty impressive 
and lingering. A pretty man is too ajpt 
to be mincing and affixed ; lua smile 
is always sweetly intecesting; ^ whis- 
kers— he would not have them en- 
croached upon a tenth of an inoh for a 
dozen little worlds like ours ; his repu- 
tation is at stake should an unsightly 
pimple obtrude its hideous outline upon 
the fidmesa of his oomple:ition. 

Strong outlines of taoe, well-defined 
brows, marked and prominent forehead, 
any sort of eyes, so that they ore capable 
of being lighted up with the soul — 
these, with us^ ooustitute a handsome 


man, for the reason that rough, heavy 
features, if thlsy are not ih any way d^ 
formed, are capable of the greatest play 
of expression ; and expression, after all, 
is the truest test of beauty, for it cap- 
tivates while it pleases, and stamps it- 
self upon the heart, not upon the ima- 
ginatiim. Bo we not weary of the most 
perfect pictui'e ? Even in contemplating 
the cherished semblance of a fnend, the 
heart almost aches for a change ; a 
frown would be preferable to that im- 
movable placidity or imbeuding stem- 
ness. 

The frank, open countenance, cheer- 
ful with the lig^t of a sunshiny disposi- 
tion; the thoughtful, plaiBid brow; 
broad, or low lips, firm when in 
thought,' yet flexible and smiling in 
conversation ; the goodness of a refined 
nature illuminating every lineament : 
give us these, in preference to all your 
set, fine faces. And even the irregular 
featui'es of what are called decidedly 
plain men, we have seen glow with an 
expression absolutely beautiful, as some 
all-pervading theme of interest lighted 
up the face, so that the coarse mouth, 
the crooked nose, even the heavy shape- 
less forehead, and the dull eyes — ^have 
caught a reflection of the inner loveli- 
ness — ^the beauty o^ the soul. 

Then, gentlemen, remember it does 
not ne^ tiie air and face of an Adonis 
to please and interest us ladies. Only 
let us read upon the countenance tha 
stamp of a cultivated mind, or the 
quick ^bting up of the ay>e as some 
generous impulse prompts to an act of 
kindness; let us behold you at onoe 
dignified and epurteous, gentle and re- 
fined to all aLiko, even to the erring, 
ddioate in your attentions (especially 
to us l^es), unbending in your will 
only ^en in the absolute right, gen- 
tlemanly in your address, and neat 
in person, and we will all— those whose 
opinion is of any valuer of course— p^ 
nounoe you handsome, without a dis- 
senting voioe.^ 

]^member that the qualities of the 
heart and the actions of tim lifo stamp 
the features with an inefiaUable mark 
either with goodness or vileness; and 
cultivate those affections and habitat 
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vrhidi 'will write upon the tablets of your 
oountenailce that which no one reading 
can but love and admire. 

THE CHEESEMITE. 

The Aearus elomestietu, or common 
mite, is of all the species the best 
known. It is foundin great abundance 
upon old cheese, on ^ied or smoked 
meat, on birds and insects in oollectiona 
of natural histoiy, on old bread, and 
dried up confectionary, which has been 
kept too long. It is for this reason that 
Degeer has named this species domeitic. 
He also observed some of these mites 
in the fln\rar*pot8 which he had in his 
chamber. This insect is almost invisible 
to the naked eye; its colour is a dirty 
white, bordering a little on the brown, 
with two brown spots produced by the 
internal parts appearing through the 
skin, which is transparent. The body 
is bristling with hairs, thick, oval, a 
little narrowed in the middle; its ante- 
rior part Is terminated in a cone, or a 
asortofmuzzle, containing the organs of 
manducation. The mandibles have 
been distinguished ; the palpi are veiy 
short ami setacious ; the skin is smooth 
and tense ; the eight feet are rather long, 
always curved towards the plane of 
position, terminateck by an oval piece, 
transparent, and swelled lilm a small 
bladder with a long neck, naving in 
front a sort of small cleft or separation. 
The insect can impart to it all kinds of 
inflections, swell and contract It 
dilates it when walking, and contracts 
it, so as to make it disappear, when the 
foot does not touch the plane of position, 
and is raised. The vessicle can be 
folded in two in its length, by reason of 
the cleft which we have just mentioned. 
Each moiety is fumbh^ with small 
hook, which enables the mite to flk itself 
on the object uponWlftch it walks. The 
feet are of equal length, but the two 
anterior pair are much thicker than the* 
two last. The numerous hairs with 
which the body is bristled are barbed 
on both sides, and what is singular is, 
that the insfct can move them on one 
side or the other. “ Each hair,” says 
Degeer, “must necessarily be attached 
to, or have communication with, a 


muscle, which gives it motion.” What 
marvelleuB mechanism in so small an 
object I •These sort of prickles are 
placed upon the body in regular order 
two are observed on the upper port of 
its anterior extremity, which represent^ 
as it were, two small antennte. There 
are some on the feet which ore finer, and 
on whirii Degeer has observed no barbs. 
The females are^larger than the males. 
The female la}rs some oval eggs, very 
whiter and which appear to be reticu- 
lated or spotted with brown. Leuwen- 
ho^k, who has particularly observed 
this apecioB, saw but six feet on the 
little ones juat diadloaed. 


ROTUNDITY OP THE EARTH. 
Fob many agea mankind supposed the 
earth to be a vast plain, bounded on 
all sidea by the sea and sky. They sup- 
posed the sun, moon, and stars to be at 
no great distance from the earth, and 
that these moved daily from east to 
west. 

Tliough this was the belief of the 
great mass of monklm], there were a 
few attentive observers of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies who thought the 
earth to be round, like a ball ; but they 
dared not tell tbeir views, except in 
secret, lest they should be persecuted, 
and even endanger their lives. 

It is only about three hundred years 
since the true theoiy of the figure and 
motion of the earth began to be 
generally received. A few years pre- 
vious to that period a person would 
have been in danger of imprisonment 
for life, or even of being put to death, 
had he taught the opinion now held 
concerning the shape of the earth. 

We 4eam . from history that the 
learned Spegelius^ of Upsal, in Sweden, 
was bnmed at the stake because he 
taught that the earth was round. Only 
a little more than two centuries ago, 
the celebrated Galileo was confined in 
prison because he proclaimed that tho 
earth turned, on ita axis, and. moved 
around the aun. 

Nicholas Copemtous, who was bom 
at Thom, in l^ssia, in 1473, was the 
author of the theory of the Solar 
system, which ii now received by all 
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enlightened nntionii But’ he was 
threatened baoiehment'and eren death 
if he wonld^ not deny hj» belief, bo pre- 
judiced by ignorsDce were the minds of 
that perlt^ Tet truth prevailed, and 
in honour of its author the theoiy is 
called the Gopemioan system. 

How the ancients ^rst became oon- 
vinoed that the earth was round wehare 
no means of kno^ving; put we will here 
give a few facts and obaervationB which 
prove it to be a globe : — 

1. Persons have sailed around the 
world, and come back to the place ftpm 
which they started, as a fly would do 
by crawling around an ap^le. But, 
since there are so many continents and 
islands to obstruct a direct passage^ it 
may not appear plain to some ho^ soil- 
ing around the world will prove any- 
tmhg about its shape. 

That this mecj be better understood, 
we will suppose a vessel to start from 
llio Janeiro, in South America, and sail 
dii'ectly cast. In a few weeks it would 
come to the western coast of AfHoa. 
Now navigators carry with ^em a com- 
pass and other instruments by which 
they can always tell the course they 
aro sailing, and how far they move in 
any direction. ‘ • 

On arriving at the coast of Afrioa»the 
captain changes the course of his vessel 
and sails south until he has passed the 
Cape of Good Hope; then he goes east 
again till he gets beyond Africa, when 
he tuins toward the north and sails as 
far ns he had gone south, which will 
bring him in u direct line east of his 
starting-place. 

He will now continue his oourse east- 
ward, till coming to AustraliB: and 
after Bailing around that, in a lilft man- 
ner, to a i^ut directly east of Bio 
Janeiro, wul again proceed in an 
cestorly direction, and at length arrive 
at the western ooast of South Americai 
Then, by sailing south, around Ca|)e 
Horn, and going north again, he will 
arrive at the place from which he 
started. 

It is by thus making allowances for 
the land which is sailed around,* Hiat 
navigator knows he has continued 
in one genen^ direction. Once it was 


considered an extraordinaiy act to have 
sailed around the world, but flow m^y 
persons return every year from siich 
a voysge. The time mus required is 
from one to two years. 

2. When a ship goes out to sea, we 
first lose sight of hiull, or body of 
the ship ; then of the sails and lower 
rigg^, and lastly of the masts. When 
a ship approaches the land, the top of 
the mast is seen first, then the lower 
parts of the vessel gradually appew. 
If the earth were on extended plain, 
the largest parts of the ship, when 
leaving the shore, would be seen last, 
and on approachiia^ land these would be , 
seen first. * 


if a person stands on the deck of a 
vessel when leaving the shore, the luid 
and less elevated objects are first lost 
sight o^ and the steeples and highest 
parts of all objects are seen last Now 
these appearances are the same in every 
part of the world, which man has 
vinted, hence it follows that 'the earth 
is regularly curved on all sides. 

3. When the moon is eclipsed, it is 
daztceoed by passing through the 
earth’s shadow. This shadow, as seen 

I on the surface of the moon, is always 
of a oiroular form, such as a round ball 
would mdee. 

4 . If wq stood on the equator, the 
north star would be in the horiaon, 
where the earth and sky seem to meet. 
On going twenty degrees to the north, 
this sjar would appear to have arisen 
twmity degrees above the hoiizon. 
If we proceeded forty-five degrees 
north, tbu star would appear forty-five 
degrsM above the horizon, and so on. 
The reverse would he the case on going 
soui^ again. Then the stars in the 
north irould sink and new ones rise in 
the south. 

These ohauges^^rove thet the earth 
is round from north to south, as they 
^Muld not occur weie it otherwise. 
^16 first-mentioned observation proves 
that the earth is round from east to 
west; the second shows its geaeral 
convexity; fnd all corniced aiffi)id 
convincing proofr that the earth ia 
rooudl^abaU. ^ 
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JilFFS PROGRESS. 

We bring our yean to an end ae ft wen 
.tale that la told.**— PaoZnu. 

Ganoal that so aecanljellngnt 
Ttotbyrnotherliaide^ 

And thino ann around her fllngeati 
Leit some ham betide i 
Thou who art ao archlj amlUngi 
Void of oara thy brow; i 

No wrong thought tliy aoul dellHng^ 
Child, bow old art thou? 

And the ohUd look’d iq> with a fbee of 
glee. 

Which beam'd with a amile of eeatacy ; 

Blit hla llaplng tongue no worda expreaa'd, 
Aahe domr clung to hla moUier'a fanaat : 
And the^ulleleaa glance of that Anleia 
eye 

Waa all the innocent 000*0 reply. 

Boy I that mounflH|j|ayrt creeping 
Tothy taaka^l^ ' 

And to-momw hlln^ leaplAg 
On thy JoyoiA way; 

Thou whose eveiy thbnght la bounded 
By the preaentiuw; 

Thy prospecta i.U by hope anrrounded, 

Boy, how old art tliou 7 

And the boy anawer’d haughtily, 

AndJila bosom awell'd perceptibly 
"Call me not Bay~-I am In ray teena, 

And long have forgotten my ohlldhODd'a 
aecnea; o 

And five brief yeara will aeon be gone, 

Then lisll I all hail to twenty-AwI 
Hurrah 1 for the day that tiiall let me 
frao, 

When none ahall dare to diotato to met" 

Man ! Chat through the' crowded dty 
Pasaeat In thy prime, ’ 

Doling forth auperfluona pity 
To the aona of Time ; 

Tbon, whose half of Mfe ia waated, 
Unredeom'd thy vow; 

Beligion’s watera aearoely taatad~* 

Man, how old art thou ?* • 

And the man replied afttractcdly. 

In a voice that aoimded rcmiuuefUUy 

“Oh ! aak me not — ^the daya arc paat, * 

■ That I valnly\hoii;^t for aye would laat I 
The plana that 1 form'd iiamy early yean, 
Have brought to me only grlefii and teare; 
And thoae whom in youtH 1 did moat de> 
»pi». , 

Have been Ufted np In thenatlonb eyea, 
MThllat, unimproved, the powerfiil away 
Ofnty forty aanmom hath paoa’d away P' 


Grey>hair'd, old I that tottereat weakly 
X^roaa thy chamber fioor. 

Drinking aonnda, benign and meekly, 

* Soon thoult hoar no more ; , 

Thou whom “mere oblivion" ahroudetii, 
Whofee laat d^ are now, 

Xre “aana apeeoh" upon thee orowdeth, 

Say, honw did art thon? 

And the giey-halr'd man eacayM to spook, 
And a tear paas'd over hla wither'd ciicok ; 
But tiiere oame "'no aound — ^ho bow'd hla 
hea d —' 

Hb agb nntold, he waa with the dead ! 

A.* WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD HE. 

In peraon decent and in dreao, 

Her mannen and her worda exprcaa 
The deceney of mind ; 

Good humour brlghtena up her face, 
Where paaalou never icavea a truce. 

Nor frowns a look unkind : 

Mo vexing anecr, no angry word. 

No aeandal from her llpa la hoard 
Whore truth and Xweetncaa blend ; 
Snbmlaaivo to her huaband'a will, 

“Rep atndy ia to ploaae him atill, 

Hla fond and tkithlbl irienil ; 

She wutchea hia returning way. 

When from the troubles of the day 
He aeeka an hour of hliiiB'— 

She runa to meet him with a smile, , 
And if no eye be near the while, 

The amilc ia with a kiss ! 

HOl'E. 

Lrr none look back on darki r yeai ■ , 

* Where Hope's lone star had sot ; 

Bnt let us e'er pursne tlie right, 

And all the wrong forgot. 

Let none despair, for brighter hoi;:-s 
Will Burely come at last ; 

And thonaands yet will bail the day, 
When sorrowing acunes aix* past. 

• • PLEABURKS. 

PuAsiTBai are like poppies spread, 

Tou aelae the flower, Its bloom is shed; 

Or Mkc fha anow«falls in ilie river, 

A moment white — ^tlicn melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their phic'-: 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanlahing amid the atorro— 

Nae man can tether time or tide.-' P-ums. 

OftU not that man wrrtrhcd, ^ who, 
whatever ills ho Buffora, haM a child to 

love. 
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BEASDS AND SHATINO. ‘ 


KINDITEB^ 

It is said that bees and waapg will not 
ating a person whose skin is imbued 
with honej. Henoe those who are 
much opposed to the Tenom^of these 
little iOMatures, when they have occasion 
to hive bees, or take a nest of wasps, 
smear their face and hands with honey, 
which is found to be the best preseira* 
tiye, When we are annoyed with insult^ 
penecution, and oppression, from per- 
verse and malignwt men, the Mst 
defence against their venom is to have 
the spirit bathed in honey. Let eyeiy 
part be Mturatedwith meekness, gen- 
tleness, forbearance, and patience, and 
the niost spiteful enemy will be disap- 
pointed in his endeavours to inftiota 
sting. We shall remain unbijui^ 
•while his venom returns to oorrode his 
own malignant bosom; or what is Ux 
better, the honey with which he comes 
ixf contact will neutralise his hatred, 
and the good returned for evil will 
overcome evil with good. 


BEARDS AND SHAVING. 
CoNNEOTSD with the subject of beards, 
there is much that is curious and in- 
teresting. The difference which the 
beard exhibits in different countries 
Vould alone form a curious matter for 
inqui^. It is the cherished appendage 
of Bomenations, thedespuedezcrMcence 
of .others; some have it in prolusion, 
others are almost without it In hot 
countries, the beard is dark, d^, hard, 
and thin ; in cold, thick, curling, and 
light in colour. Poor, dry, and indiges- 
tible food, renders the beud hard and 
bristly ; while wholesome and digestible 
nutriment makes it soft. 

Civilised life appears *to be most 
favourable for producing luxuriant 
beards. Savages are seldom fhrnirired 
with large ones ; though there is, .per- 
haps, no people, however savage^ upon 
whose cmns a few stunted and stray 
hairs do not appear. At one time it 
was believed that the Indians were 
naturalljr destitute of beards ; but 
stricter inquiry has since shown that 
they pull ou^ root and branch”, the 
scanty supply of hair with which their 
chins are tuniished. In this they are 


not alone; and it may, be generaUy 
stated, that those on whose faces no ' 
culture can raise a decent beard, eon- ' 
eider the little they possess a deformity ' 
of which they would be w^ rid. 

Exceptbg the Greeks and Romans/ 
all the nations of antiquity appear to. 
have jmed and cultivated the beard. 
Even in Greece, it was worn until 
Aleiander's time, and in Rome, until 
800 B.a In both nationB beards were 
retdned by the philosophers andpr^ts 
long after they were given up "by 
the mass of the people. Among the 
Egyptians, on the other hand, it was 
the priMta that shaved, ai^ that hot 
oidy in the face, but the hm and the 
whole body. hi times of mourning; 
however, w^y let Iheir beards giow ; 
and so ^ the Romans, after they be-' 
came a idiaven people; while the Greeks, 
in the time of beards, on similar ooca- 
sions, were accustomed to shave. After 
the abolition of beards, among the Ro- 
mans a long heard jbeoame a token of 
its owneris being a slave. On the other 
habd, the Wanks who were a bearded 
natioq, ordered all bondsmen to shave 
thediin. 

In the middle ages, beards were gene- 
rally in high esteem. Among the early 
French 'monarohs. It was the custom to 
attach three haira of the sovereign's 
beard, to the seal of all important offi- 
cial documents, which probably became 
so numerous as to threaten we royal 
beardcvrith extinction, and &e custom 
was aholisned. 

The nstUvas of Europe, generally 
speaking, ate now a shaven people; while 
the AsiatioB aiq as generally beturded. 
Aiqqng Asiatics, the Persians have the 
finert and best cultivated beards; we 
riiaU, therefore, bestow a few remarks 
upon Peraian beaj^ The Fersiana, in 
early times, paia extreme attention to 
,their beards. According to Chrysostom, 
their kings had them interwoyen with 
gold thread. During one dynasty, how- 
ever, only nfbuBtatmioB were allowed. 
But at the jpresent time; the anrimt 
seal for them haa revived, end the king 
has a maignifioent apeoiinttn— one readi- 
ing to the waiat; and ehslfmingthe admi- 
ration and adcwation of hia numeroue 
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■ubjeotflb •NatUmllj, the beards of the 
Fenians grow to a larger size than those 
ef any other people. Mostly, they 
are bladk bv nature ; but the praotioe of 
dyeing, either to strangihenthe inten- 
aity of the black, or to give that colour 
where it does not exists is universal. 
The operation of dyeing is both tedious 
and painful, and must be uudeigono' 
every fortnight. It is always performed 
in the hot bath, as the hair is that satu- 
rated, and takes the colour better^ At 
fint, the beard is plastered over 
a thick paste of henna, which, af^ r»> 
maining for about an hour, is washed 
away, leavi]f|r the beard of a dew orange 
colour, bordering on that of brick duit 
Many of the common people iHre so. cap- 
tivated by the meteoiic upearance of 
the beards produced by this first appli- 
cation, that they decline having it 
changed to black. In the second opera* 
tion, another paste, made from the leaf 
of the indigo, is applied in the same 
manner, and allowed to remain for 
two hours, after which the patient leaves 
the bath, graced with a dark, bottle- 
green beard, which in the oourie of I 
twenty-four hours, becomes a jet black. : 
Throughout all this, the patient is I 
obliged to lie on hi| back ; while the I 
dye, in the application of the second | 
preparation, causes thelower ^artof his | 
face to sn^ and burn, and contracts j 
the featurM in a most mournful manner. 
The whole operation is one of great deli- 
cacy, and often results in a pur^ or 
parti-coloured beard. 

llie comparative advantages and pro- 
priety of shaving, and of permitting the 
beard to grow, it is not easy to determine. 
Much has been said that is good for both 
sides ; yet^ after all, it seems mpre a 
matter of taste than anything else; 

The praotioe of shaving probably ori- 
ginated at first from its being found 
that the beard afforded too good a hold 
to an enemy in battle ; and for this 
cause shaving was originaljy practised 
among the Greeks, who oonwued in 
it “until Justinian’s time, •when long 
beards came Again into fiishlon, and so 
remained until Constantinople wastaken 
by the Turks. The Romans appear to ; 
have derived the custom of shaving 


from the SScilians, who were of Greek 
origin ; and the refinement of daily 
shaving was first introduced by no less a 
personi^ than Sdpio Africanus. At the 
dose of the Republic beards were rare ; 
and some of the Emperors lived in great 
foar of having their throats out by their 
barbers. For the sake of hiding the 
scars on his free, the Emperor Hadrian 
wore a beard, and this of course brought 
that appends^ again into use ; but the 
custom did not ^ong survive him. 

Among the Romans, shaving did not 
coidmenoe with the appearance of the 
hair ; the youth was permitted to raise 
a anudl beard which was shorn for the 
first time with great ceremony. Persons 
of rank had the operation penbrmed for 
their sons by men of rank higher than 
themaelveB ; and by this act such per- 
son became the youth’s adopted father. 
The day was kept as a festival, visits 
were paid to the young man, and he re- 
ceived presents from his fidends. The 
first ctbp of beard was solemnly conse- 
crated, generally, to the household gods. 

qneT 

Onb hour lost In the morning by lay- 
ing in bed will put back all the business 
of the day. 

One hour gained by early rising is 
worth one month of labour in a yeai*. 

One jiole in the fence will cost ten 
times as much as it will to fix it at 
once. 

One diseased sheep will spoil a flock. 

One unruly animal will learn all 
odiers in company bad tricks. 

One drunkm will keep a family 
poor and make them miserable. 

One wife tlmt is always telling how 
fine her neighbour dresses, and how, 
little she can get, will look pleasanter 
if she talks shout something else. 

One husband that is TOUurious or 
•la^y, and deprives his family of neces- 
sai^ comforts, such as their neighbours 
enjoy, is not as desirable a husband as 
he ought to be. 

One kind word may turn aside a tor- 
rent of anger. 

One doubt may lead to disbelief. 

One glass of wine is better than two. 

One is God alone. 
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ENGLISH NAMES names of their birthplaces, 6r hahitr 

Names y^ere first used amongst men tions, for smnnmeB, as Thomas of 
for distinction. The Jews gave names Aston, or EBst>town ; John of Sutton,* 
at their circumcision, the Homans on or South*town j and, as they altered 
the Jay after their children's their habitation, so tiiey changed their 

birth, and the Ohxistians at their bap- sumame. When they afterwards 
tism i which names were generally in-, became the lords of manors, they styled 
tended to denote the future good wishes themselves Thomas Aston of Aston, 
or hope of parents toward their chil-s John Sutton of Sutton. 

Jrea. Among the Saxony the ^ common 

English names of baptism are gene- people added for surname their fathers'' 
rally either Saxon — as Edmund, Ed- names, with tow at the end thereof— 
■ward, Edwin, Gilbert, Henry, Leouay^ as Thomas Johnson, Robert Riohard- 
Lobert, Itiohard, Walter, William, Ac. ; mn. They often took their fathw’s 
or from the Bible and Testament— as nickname, or abbreviated name, inth 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, John, Thopaai^ the' addltiioii of an t, as Gibs, the nick- 
James, Ac. ; or it sometiines oomnsto m naidie oi Gilb^ ; Hobs, of Robert ; 
the mother^s sumame, or ooosydonally' Nick, of Nicholas ; Bates, of Barthplo^ 
of two Christian names, which is still mew ; Sami, of Samuel ; Hodges, bf 
customary in other countries, especislly Rc^er : — whence Qifc^n, Hobson, 
in Germany. Nicksoo, Batson, Sampson, Hodson, 

The French called names suporadded Ac. Many were sumamed from their 
to tlifi Christian names, surnames, that trades, as Smith, Joyner, W^ver, 
is, auijer nomina. Walker, Goff, Ao . ; or from their em- 

The Hebrews, Greeks, and other ployments, as Porter, Steward, Shep- 
nations of antiquity, did not o£Bx sur- Len^ Carter, Spencer, Cook, Butler, 
names to their families, but counted Kemp ; or firom their -places of abode, 
thus : for example, the Hebrews, os Underwood, Underhill, also Atwood, 
Jlelchi Ben Addi, Addi Ben Casam, Ao. ; Atwell, Athill j or from their colours 
the Welsh, Hugh ap Owen, Owen complexions; as Fairfax, Pigot, 

ifhese ; the Irish, Neal mao Con, Con Blunt, or Bland ; and from birds and 
moA Dermoti, Ac. beasts, es^ Arundel, Corbet, Wren, 

As Christian names were giTen to Finch, Woodcock, Lamb, Fox, Moyle, Ac. 
distinguish persons, so surnames were The Norman descendants in this 
used for the distinction of families. country, about 200 years after the 
About A.D. 1000, the French began Conqijpst, also took their &thers' 
to t-fllca surnames, with de prefixed for Christian names for sumacme^ with 
a place, and le prefixed for some other J^itz or Fils prefixed, as Robert Fits- 
qualifioatioDB. The English also William, Henry Pitz-Gerard; afterwards 
adopted the use of surnames, but it WUliamson, Gerardson, Ao. 
was not until the reign of Edward the The Welsh Were the last to adopt 
First that they became general. sumames, which they did chiefly by 

. Offices of honour have given^rise to dropphig the a in ap, and annexing 
many surnames ; for example, the consonant to their fathers' Christian 
Duke of Ormond and his descendant names; as, instead of Evan apRioe, 
took the sumame of Butler, their Evan Price ; and for ap Howel, Powel ; 
ancestor, Edward Fitz-Theobald, having ^p. Hugh^ Pughe ; ap Rogers, Pro- 
been made Butler of Ireland; and gem, Ac. ^ , ... 

John, Count Tanquerville, of The most ..ancient familiea in this 
Normandy, being made chamberlain to country are such as have taken tiieir 
the of TCn gln^ nd^ about six hun- surnames from places in Normandy, or 

dred years since, his descendants still England and Scotiand, as Evrcng;, 
bear the same coat of anns^ by the Chawort, Seymour, Nevil, Montagu^ 
name of Chamberlaim Mohun, Biroa, Bruges, Clifford, Berkley, 

At tot the English gentry took thej Arc?, Stonrton, Morky, Courtney, 
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Gmndisoif, HaatiDM, fto., wLich for- 
merley had dt prefixed, but now made 
>>oe word, as Deterenx, Daroy, Ao — 


CONTRAST; OR, OBIffiR AND 
DISORDER. 

Captain Widbopxn’s house stands in a 
broad street that runs for a mile in | 
length thii^ugh the Tillage of Deoav. i 
It is an old farm-house one story high, ; 
with its gable end to the street. In ] 
front of the house is the wood^^k, i 
spread ouA so as to cover a rood of 
ground. ^ you pass by, the barn, 
oow'house, and yai^, with its deep me* 
sass of manure in high flavonr, salute 
the eye and nose. The pig<pon, wide 
open and in full view, is l^weon the 
house and bam. In a warm dav the 
congregation of Tapours is overwhelm- 
ing. The well, the wash-shed, the 
wood-shed, are alt in fall view to the 
passers- by, The space around the fkront 
door is defiled by the pigs, who roet* 
and grunt these by day, and by the 
geese, who roost there by night. 

Thus, all the unsightly and unseemly 
objects are spread out to view, and the 
scene is embelUshed «by the addition of 
broken sleighs, sleds, ploughs^ waggons, 
carts, old posts, Ac. There lies a slia^ie- 
less heap of stones ; yonder ,i8 a gate 
with one hinge, which will soon be 
broken for want of care. Here^ is a 
pair of bars thrown down ; •there the 
stone wall has tumbled over ! j 

Such is the scene presented by the 
residence of a wealthy, respectable 
farmer in Now England; and I am 
Sony to say that there are hundreds, 
nay, thousands, like it in Old England 1 
^y, in Old England I Not that every 
village is a Decay, oi^every farmer a 
Wideopen. No ! some of our villages 
are delightful, and some of our country 
people are patterns of good order and 
neatness. But 1 am speaking of those 
who are not so. And if these pages 
should come, into the hands of any 
person, in Old England or out of it, 
who is ignorant of the advantages of I 
neatness and order, let me urge upon ! 
him, os worthy of immediate attention, 


the following remarks, drawn from ob- 
servation Und es^rieuce 

1. A man whose house, like Capta^ 
Wldeopen's, is out-of-doors marked 
dkorder, oonfilsioD, and want of clean- 
Ifnesi^ generally the same in-doors. 

fi., whiore there is confusion and want 
of neatness, though there may be plenty 
of bread, butter, milk, cheese, fuel, 
clothing, and other necessaries, there 
is liMo comfort little thrift, little good- 
nature, little kindness, little religion, 
little t^uty, little peace or happiness. 

8: Children brought up in the midst 
of confusion and want of cleanliness, 
are likely to be low, vulgar, and vicious 
in their tastes* and in meir character. 
Let fathers and mothers consider that, 
if they bring up their (fiilldmn in this 
way, they are schooling them to b» 
drunkards, profane, mean, base, wicked, 
and despis^; that the schooling of 
home is the moat lasting of all scliool- 
ing ; that the farule of the schoolmaster 
cannot effaee what tlie father and' 
mother have taught ; that the preacher 
cannot deeteoy the die rtaroped upon 
the young heart at home by paronbd 
example I Look to this, ye fathers and 
mothers ; and if for your own sakes yu 
are indifferent to neatness and order, 
for the sake of the young immediately 
aroimd you be no longer so. 

4. There is a Certain tendency, in the 
want of order and neatness, to cause 
ruin and waste; consequently a man 
who, like Captain Wideopon, allow h 
things to go on in this wav, gunorally 
gets poorer and poorer, till at lougtii 
mortgages, embarrassment, debt, losses, 
and we law, bring him to poverty. 

fi. NAitnesa and good order contri- 
bute to health, whalth, and hapnincss ; 
while oppoaite habita tend to disetihc, 
xniaery, povoily, vice, and short life. 

Let us' now turn to another scene. 
’The villnge of Thrivewell is also a N<‘\v' 
England vinage, and is remarkable f f 
its pleasant, cheerful aspect. Every 
MrsoD who rides through it is de- 
lighted ; and the place has sucli a rcj ti- 
tatioDf that the land is worth 
and the houses will sell for more, than 
in almost any other place of tho kiu<l 
you can name. And this arises 'from 
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ihe good taste, neatnfesa, and order 
which chairaeteilae the inhahitanta. I 
will give you a aketch of the house be- 
longing to Captain John Pepperidge ; 
a oareral, oorreot; uprij^t man, who 
has risen from poverty to ease and 
competency by industry, economy, and 
pruaenee. 

His house stands three or four rods 
bade firom the street; the front yard is 
green, grassy, and decorated with hand- 
some trees. The wood-pile is fenced 
in ; the barn-yard, pig-pen, fte., ate also 
tidily fenced. It Js a favourite proverb 
with Pepperidge, that there ht d 
place fw everytkmgf and HuU eimythnmg 
dwM he in tta place. This is his great 
maxim ; and he not only observes it 
himself, but he requires ever^ man, 
woman, and child about him to observe 
it also. He says it saves him one hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Ho has other rules, such as a etitch 
tn time eavea nine; thus, as soon as a 
stone falls off the wall, he puts it up ; 
when a rail gets out of the fence, he 
replaces it ; when a gate is broken. It is 
forthwith repaired; if a olapboaid Is 
loose, a nail clenches it. *Thua, matters 
are kept tight and tidy. On a wet dav, 
instead of going to the tavern, he spends 
th6 time in i^ing little repairs. At 
odd moments of leisury he sets out 
trees and shrubs ; thus, year by year, 
beautif^g his place, and rendering it 
not oxily more comfortable, but also 
worth more money in case he should 
ever desire to sell it. 

Farmer Pepperidge takes ^at pleap 
sure, and perhaps a Uttle innocent pridy 
in his place, though, to say the truth, 
it is by no means costiy. He loves 
better to spend his time in making it 
more convenient and pleasant, in set- 
ing out trees, improvmf the ^unda, 
mending the fences, &a, than in going | 
about to talk politicy or gosaip upon* 
other people's businesy or in haunting 
a tavern bar-room. In short, his home 
is comfortable, pleasant, delightful. It 
is neat and overly, ' inside and out. 
And hb has made it so; though his 
wify having happilw caught the influ- 
ence of his example, contributes her 
riiaie to thc'l^od work. His children 


are well dressed, well edu<Atad, well 
behaved. Gan such a man be a drunk« 
ardt Can he be vicious? Can he bd 
wicked ? Who has so good a chance of 
h^th, wealth, and happiness? Who 
so likely to be respected by his neigh- 
bouks'J Who so Ukely to do good by 
tAsinflaence and example? Come,Cap- 
tiiii' Wideopen, 1 pray you, and leam 
a leskon of Farmer Pepperidge 1 
' Let us look at the practical effect of 
Pmiperidge's example. Formerly, the 
vili^ of Thriyewell was called t^eaiEy 
Swamp, and was inhabited by a set of 
people becoming the name.,^. They were 
poor, ignorant, mle, and un^y. They 
were j^ous of all rich people, and con- 
sider^ the unequal distrilmtion of pro- 
pertyadreafol evil. They were equally 
Jealous of the wisy and consider^ the 
I unequal distribution of knowledge a 
nuisance to be abated. They >dso 
jealous of the virtuous, and hated no- 
thing so much as a just and honest 
man. In short, they wery half a cen- 
tury ego-— where some conceited, but 
ignorant and ill-minded people are 
now-willing to level every body and 
thing to their own standard. If a can- 
didate for office was up, who addressed 
their prejudices, and coaxed them with 
promises,^ though meaning to cheat 
them, he was the man for them. If 
he was known to be mean, slippeiy, 
and unprincipled, fellow-feeling seemed 
to repiw them kind, and the more ar- 
dently they espoused his cause. Such 
was Uneasy Swamp ; a place which may 
have its images still in some parts of 
the oountiy. 

value OP GOOD WIVES. 

Wx are not about to write a homily on 
ibe duty of ou^ wives ; our sex have 
usore fr^uently done this than pointed 
out the duty of husbands— duties which, 
we fear, are fiiUy as often neglected as 
those of the^fe. We commeneed this 
artide to remind men that they have 
no friend so entirely trqp to their in- 
terest as the wife. It iy therefore, 
more safe at all times to advise and 
counsel with our 1:>eBi friend, in prefer- 
ence to Giose who are less intesemed^ia 
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otv weliifte. * A diatinguished man 
once said that he never prospered in 
toy enterprise where he had acted 
against the advice of his wife. Miafur- 
tone^ or the result of had speculations, 
always bear on her most heavily. Her 
interests are inseparably identified with 
his own. The ready perception and 
timid caution of woman malm her, 
especiaUy to the impulsive and adven- 
turous, peculiarly qualified to check 
the rash and impetuous act. Many a 
man whose fortunes are broken, would 
have been in a happy and prosperous 
condition, ha listened to thehstter ! 
counsels o^he now afflicted partner of 
his troubles. A true-hearted wile is 
also our best friend in adversity, even | 
when imprudence, incapacity, or even 
folly or perhaps our vices, havebrou^t 
it upon us. Instead cf reproaching 
him, she clings to and encourages him : 
her words of comfort and good diser 
revive his hopes and his courage, and 
he is often able to retrieve his fortunea. 
At worst, with such a friend, he hidds 
up his head, and grappiea nmnlhlly 
^e difflculties of his lot. His poaitkm 
in society may be more or less reversed ; 
and those who flattered and looked up 
to him, may now pass him by coldly. 
A heartless world leaves, to fails 
fate, or he may even be sneered at and 
frowned upon by those whom he once 
considered too mean and unworthy to j 
be admitted to his society. Hq|rever 
cold and heartless these, be is sure be 
has one dear friend ; one bosom, one ! 
heart is true to him ; that friend is the 
wife* After the toils of the day, afro: 
perhaps being buffeMd off those 
who were his sunshine friends, now re- 
viving to bis sinkizig spiiita to mingle 
his soul with the dear cm who has 
clung to him in wealed woo. What 
a cordial are her words of comfort when 
all without is dark 1 In this hour of 
darkness, surely, she is to him <M'a 
messeuger of mercy. While the true- 
hearted wife m all this and more to her 
husband, do we do well in all important 
matters not to consult so interested and 
frithful a friend? We repeat what 
'we before said — the wife is our own 
aafrst and best adviser. The frmily is 


a little state ! let those at the head of 
this littie'state mature all their plane 
bj mutual, kindly, and wise oounsels, 
a^ there will be fewer wrecks of the 
hopes of individuals and of familiee. 
Hosbandi^ you will lose notlung, but 
gain mudi, by trusting more to that 
aearest and bMt of all earthly friends, 
thoperion whomwu have seleoted from 
•It tM world to bo your lifr-long oom- 
penion. Sir Walter Soott, and the 
great Irish orator, Daniel O'Connell, at 
a late period of their lives, ascribed 
their euocess in the world principally 
to tlieir wivsa Wan^e trutii known, 
theirs is the history oi thousands. 

WORDS* TO WORKMEN. 

No sensible person of the working (or 
any ot^r) otMaes will envy the h^her 
ranks the enjoyment of luxuries — 
champagne and the like ; thiiiga which 
the beet men of all ages have been 
without^ many even by premeditation, 
and the awe of the deletedous effects of 
stimulants, Ac. Neither can wo be- 
C^dm the higher ranks their exemp- 
tion from toil and labour—an assump- 
tion only gratuitous and oxcoptional, 
for who Mts his bread more in the 
aweat of his brow than the wealthy or 
noble sportsman?— the travoller fur 
scienoe or art's sake in distant climes y 
— ^the mver-worked and fagging stater, 
man and financier ? Or shall we onv> 
them their specious dwellings, knowing 
that Qoethe (though not noor) mostly 
lived in one room, in which there was 
no sofa, and reposed in a small iron- 
framed bedstead? Or shall wo envy 
them the slakeness and tidiness of 
their gcoupation, which they often 
perform without ** wetting their feet ?" 
Tuie preference also will, on closer 
examination, be found illusory, con- 
sideimg; for instance, the dire occupa- 
tion of medical men, work so ominous 
both physioally and morally, that we 
will not dwell on it any furtiier. 

What working men may really envy 
the higher ranks for is, then, tho quiet 
and overly way in which they (mostly) 
perform their work; tho quiet and 
oomfor^ in fine, they enjoy after that 
work is done Both, we say, are at 
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(ha eommoad of jbhe* workUig«iiieii of of late, become a matt^ of States* 

tbe present timVtfthwobaee to think, . . 

to refleoty and to not and 

prudently—ossentia] attributes, after 
nil, ofdn^iiUy ; •and any on^ in hot, 
who does not possess f bom, him- 

self forcibly out -of that ^le he still 
Willi or moans to ranoh. Ftiit, tiien,^ 
oveiy ponon ought really to possess- 
that qualification (profiMsiuli) he even- 
tually professes to be capable at Bo 
you wish to obtain the rewaird (wages) 
of ekilled men ? Be such, and the^ the 
world will belcMM to the ooursgeo^; 

We do not spamT of that dogged »cdn> 
battle-fldd, but thi^ enem 

life and exertion to wliioh after mi, 
wo repeat, the world belongs. Will 
you possess the external rewords of 
tbtt hi),{her ranks of society^; take Ibem 
at oiioo-^by acquiring thoir iutemiU 
ataniiiin and itnpulsaa. Act judiciously, 
prudently, and with skill, and you will 
surely be raised, bcoause it is a ourious 
observation, that tneu (mostly) soon 
oouso to do that work they perfectly and 
umiuoutly arc able to perform, and rise 
to that wliiob is above it 1 Of oouraa, 
this has its limits, the oentripetri force 
oontrols the expiuisivo one, and wisely 
orduiticd it is. 

lint us reflect on the quiet and 
coiufort the higher classes e^joy in their 
leisure hours at home; and somou tho 
tlduklug humou-like workman. It is 
uot the X'Augo of roams we may occupy 
which Tuakos raou happy, but the com- 1 
fort, of tliat one or two he actually ! 
tiaes and dwells in. Tliat regularity, 
tidiness, systematioity whkh a sensible 
man duplAys in his work, be mostly 
transfem and oonveys Aome.* Clever 
mon of all ranks have done wonders 
also in this rsspeot. When the ehenoist 
Sohc' lo had become famous aU over 
ihu world, and visitors were anxious to 
■oe bis laUoi’atory, where he had mod^ 
sooh gront discoveries^ he led them 
to a few aht'lves and cupboards of his 
room, a few foniaeos ulooed outside tho 
windows^ when and wherewith all 
these gmd things had been eccom- 
pliBhed--all orderly, all tending and 
arranged for one purpose and end. The 
dwellings of the industrious classes 


attention in most parts of Europe. If 
working men will have respect for thefir 
places of abode, they will not hire 
any buman^unwortby habitation. Surely 
ordiiteote and landlorda will soon be- 
come aware and olive to that ; and so 
^nlso mfy the iutemal arrangement 
of ' theb dwellingH — ** tho luxury of 
order, cleanlineas, tidiness,*’ &o. To 
oOaolndb, iho man who will prosper in 
iils,iniut make himself capable of being 
prosperous. 

INTBOBUCTION OF VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS, ko., IlfTO ENOLAXl). 
Tna advantage arising from tiiv explo- 
ration of forsin regions are scarcely to 
be enumendna. To the djscf)vcr}' of 
America by tho illustrious (.’olumbus, 
we owe tlie iuti\>duotiun of that truly 
useful root» the potato. The pear, tho 
peeoh, the apricot, and the qniuoe, wore 
* respaotivoly brougiit into Karo]>e fror:i 
Epirus, Cartha^, Aimoniii, and Syria, 
and by degrees into lilngland. OheiTies 
.ore of very ancient date witli us, being 
conveyed Into Britain from Uonir, ..ui). 
55, In the King of Saxony’s inuaeum, 
at Dresden, thorwis a cherry 'Stouc, upon 
which, mded by a microscope, more 
than o liuudred faoe.<3 can be distin- 
gniriisd. Br. Oliver was ohowii a 
dierry-stone iu Uollnud with hun- 
drec^ad twenty-four beads u}x»n it ; ainl 
all so perfect, that every »aie be 

«eeu with the greatentoas'e by the :niko(l 
eyo. Mdone were originally brought 
from Armenia. Arcordtitg to Mr. An- 
drews, fruit wAb Yeey mro in England iu 
the reign of King Ueniy VII. ; th^t 
Upanilomau infonus that applcj; wciw 
then uot less than ono or two whilliugi 
sach; a kkI rfiae, two shillings; and 
that a man and woman received eight 
thiUings end foiirpcuco for a siuall 
quantity of straw bcifie4. Cabbages, 

carrots, An.,* were introduced about tha 
year 1547. Previous to this [teriixl. 
Queen C:»dmriue of Anygon, first oou- 
sect of Henry Vlll., when she wanted a 
aaUd, was compelled to seiid to Holland 
or Flanders tm puri^ose. About this 
time, apricots, gooseberries^ pqtpiui^ and 
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•lilehiAM, t«;pre first cultivated. The the imlject Thu t^ovned mioroioople 
camnt>trDe came from Zante, and war obMprar fiound, by a& accurate estiuu- 
planted in Eug^d, A.&. 1588. Coes- ^i^tlutthe*tlueads of the ittisutest 
tottuces wen brought from the island of some of which arc not larger than 

Coe, near Rhodes, in the Keditemuean. a grain of sand, ate so fine that four mil- 
Asparogus, beans, peas, and cauliflowen, Ucm of them would 'not osceed in 
were introduced in the beginning of the fhlAlaesa one of fhe hairs of his board. 
A;ign of Charles II. Noroan ira dhdm Nesv wo know that eaoh of these Oireads 
the jessamine, the lily, the tu]ip» fte. ia eoa^we^ of above four thousand bUU 
&c . ; for the jessamine oame from the finer* It fbllows, therefore, that above 
East Indies ; tlic lily and the tulipfrom lfi,fi00 milUoDe of the finest threads 
the Levant; the tubo-roee from Java vdtUh iesae from each epidere am not, 
and Ceylon ; Hhe carnation and pink altogether* thicker than a human hair, 
fi-om Italy; and the auriottla from It has King been a question among philo- 
Switzerland. Thuait appears that natA* Mpliers, whether it is poesiblotu render 
acoins, crabe; and u few wild beirns, the laboan of the spider sUjwM^tcut to 
were almost all the variety of vegetable the benefit of ^nlund. m mo earlier 
foofi^indigenous to our island. part of lost oontufy, Bon, of tianguedoc, 

— — * ikbfioated a pair of stockings aud a pair 

SPIDER’S THREAD. of gloves from the threads of sniders. 

Ix the introdnotion to entomology, by They wore tioarly as strong os silk, and 
Kirby aud Spence, there is a very cn* of a beautiful my colour. The preda- 
rions deHcripiion of the process by dotts habits of ihdu animals, however,* 
which the tmidor weaves its web. After would seem to oppose an eflbctual 
de'<<Tibing the four spinners, asth^ are herder to their being bred up in suffi> 
termcKl, from which the vimble thive^ls dtot numbers to rondor suchtttnaiiij&o> 
fMOcec^i, the writer govs on to mention toiy at all productive. The fotlowiug 
thrd these am the hiochiuoiy through arguments ogsinst the probability of any 
a’hich, by a proo^s.i more singular th^ uermanent or real advantage resulting 
tlmt of ropc-npinning, the thi^ is from this attempt, were piibiisbed by 
drawn. Each s[>inuor is pierced, like Reaumur,' whom the Royal Academy 
the plate of a u ii>i'dru\vc‘f, with a multi- had deputed to inquire into the mutter, 
tudo of hole.^, rio numerous and cxqui- The natural fierceness of sniders renders 
sitoly fine, that a space often not bigger them uufl^to be bred and kept together, 
than a pin’s point includes above a thou- Four or fi^ thousand being distributed 
sand. Through each of those holes pro- in cdls, fifty in some, one or two hun- 
€(‘eda a thread of nn inconceivable ta- dred in othiers, the big ones soon killeA 
nuity, whidi, itnmediaiely after issuing and 6at the smaller ones, so that in a 
from the orifice, unites with alt the ifiiort time there were scaroolv above one 
other threads, from the same spinner, or two left in each cell ; and to this in- 
into one. Honco from each spinner dinstion of devouring their own species 
proceed-^ a compound thread ; and these la attribu^ the scaroity of S]>idors, when 
four threads, at the distance of abbtit emapareo to the Vast number of eggs 
ono-tenth of an inch from the an<^ o' tiay Ikv. Reaumur oIm affirms that 
sxiinuor, again unite, uid form fh ' the web of the spider is inferior in 
thread wo aro accustom^ to see, wbidi strength sud lustre to that of the ailk- 
the sphlec uses in forming its web worm, and prrxlnees less of the material 
Thus* a spider's web, even spun, by ^ fit for use. The thread of the spider's 
smallest species, and when so fine that web con only bear a weight of two 
it is almost imi>croeptible to odr senses, grains without breaking ; and the Img 
is not, as we suppose, a singlfi line, but sustains the weight d thirty-eia gmiuM ; 
a rope eom^scii of at loob-t four thou the thread of a silk-worm will bear 
sand stronas. But to feel all the won- two drachms and a half^ so that fiva 
ders of this fact, we must follow Leu- threads of the spider are neocasaiy to 
weuhoek in one of his oaloulalions on foimaeoidequaltothat of asilk-worm, 
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•Dd Of it woidd^lw tqi 

tbeie 9Q «iow]^ iogisther M^lto 
leaving anr en^ ipaoea; 
the ligbit wonid not he raflaoted^ Hie 
Inetree^d tioneequeatlj be dondidiq^ 
ably leM V thie was noticed at the titae 
tile Btookinn were presented td thai 
^Mxdely byM.de la Hite, IttiaalSartbtir^ 
obseif^ that qtiden adM Itm sHk 
tm tilk-wenasi the iMsetbn^ ef the i 
latter wilghliig four gruttiL the feittalkf ^ 
throe gMine,---BO that M04 w«rnupre-J 
duee a pound of silk. Thebagi of a ! 
spider wei^ about one gtaiB';«whm 
olesred of the dust and iuth, they loie ; 
about two-thirds of that wekht ' Thh ^ 
work of twelvo epidefa, tbeniirei only 
equals that of one alM^woim; and a 
pound of iilk will require at least 
27,648 spiders. But u the baga'ate 
solely the woikof thefenaalea^ who spin 
them to deposit their eggs in, uere must 
|w kept 05.226 spiders to yield one 
jiound of silk; and this, wllf apply io 
the good ones only, the i|dders b gar- 
dens barely yielding a twelfth pairt of 
the silk ox the domestio kinds. Two 
hundred and ei^ty of them would not 
produce more than one silx^orm; waA 
663,566 suclh apidera would aoaroaly 
yield a pound of ailk t 

SHELL-nSE. 

Tub lit) of a ahdl-flah it not one of un- 
varvlng reat Obaanrt tiie^phaaea of 
an individual oyster, from the moment 
of its farliest embryo lU^ indepsodont 
of maternal tie^ to the oonauxnmation i 
of ite deetiny, nhsn the knife of frto 
shall aavor ita nmaonlar ehorda, and 
doom it to entombment in a living 
sepulahra, How atarta it ibrth into 
the woijd of waters ^ Hub da unen-, 
lightenaa people btiieya^ In the ahape i 
of a mhittt^ bivalvad, proleetad, gmwi. ' 
fixed, and eteady oyaterliiv; Mo ; It > 
entera upon ita oaraar aU Bib and > 
motion, mttlng about In the aaa aa ' 
giUy and lightly aa a butterfly or a 
a^i^ow skims through thu air. Ita 
fiiftappeataace is a mlcrosoople ojtter* 
nhsctuu with wing-like lobw flanking 
a mouth and shouldeit 'unenoumbered 
with inibrior oruriil prolongations. It 
p as s es throui^ a Joyous ano vivaoiona 


inyaniUty, aktepteg up and down, ae if ^ 
inmoou^i^Sbi nknj andimmoyeabla 
parenfa. ; xtymmtifrom oyster-bed to 
oym^hgd^' and, v in tuck, ao as*to 
eaoapa the watehfril tonwity' of the 
tb euaand enemiee that lie in waib or 
prowl ,aboat to prey upon youth and 
bwqManoft at leibth, having aown 
liMiw oati^ aettiea down into aateady, 
md, d^eatio oyster. It beoomea the 
piibptuif fresh broods of oyater-oheruba. 
J W enbh it would Uve and die, leaving 
its Ih&n, ihiekened'through old age, to 
•errp at fra monument throughout all 
Mmea— a oontributiop towards the oon- 
stnietiom ef a friah geological epoch; 
anda'newli^aftbe earth’s orust— 
were it Hbt fifr the gluttony of man, 
who. randing this sober citisen of the 
aea from his niMye bad, OBrries him un- 
resiatlog'to biuy oitiee .and the hum of 
crowds. If a handsome, well-ebaped, 
and well-flayoured oyster, he is intro- 
duoed to the palaces of the rich and 
nohli^ like a wity or a philosopher, or a 
poe^ to give additional relish to their 
sumptuous' fessts. If a sturdy, thick- 
back, strcwgtasted Individual, fate cou- 
signs him to Jihe capacious tub of the 
•tract flsfafilODger, from whence, doaed 
with ooane, blade pepper and pungent 
vinegar, embalmed partly after the 
fbshioq of an Egyptian king, he is 
tnnfrered to the hungry atomaeh of a 


, STATISTICS OF WAR. 

Tub battle of Waterloo lasted for about 
nine houiw and not more than 20,000 
Ftoqoh were killed end wounded. We 
iHll eUppoee that only 5,000 of these 
were dtooiefl of by toe allied cavalry 
nod artSlIety, and there will remain 
as the resulta of Infbntiy who 
u^ ertuaRy engaged on the aide of 
lira Itogliafa, Aid that they had on|y es- 
iwndeden an average seven^-five ioart- 
ridgei per man— a moat moderate 'al- 
kwMiBe ; for it is well known that the 
Biflee went into aotion .witii eighto 
rounda, and were twice supplied witih 
ammunition during the .day. The re- 
eult will be^ that it took the eKertiona 
of three Eagtish aoldieiBfor nine hours, 
and the expenditure of tfwo hundred 
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In company tad ttuA'Ali ndiic and dUir 
humoura. aedate, 

aodwrapMapwacoatioiank Addiaon 
was BOM eompany with faia mtimato 
frioB^ bat ia mixed oomptay be pve- 
aanr^ bla dignity by* aliff and leeanred 
■Uenee. Fox, in oontenation nefMr 
^ flagged ; bis animation add vatietywere 
inexluiuatible. Dr. Bentley waa loqni*' 
,eioua. Grotiua waa tatkathre. Gold* 
mnitb wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor PolL Buike waa eminently 
entertaining, enthnaiaatk^ and bitir^ 
eating in oonveraatloB. ' Curran Wee a 
oonvifial deity, be aoared into eireiy 
region, and waa at borne in all. Dr.J 
Buroh dreaded a pen aa be dida torpedo; 
but he oould talk like running water. 
Dr. Jobnaon wrote monotonously and 
ponderoualy, but in eonTetaatlon hit 
words were oloae and sinewy; and if 
his piatol missed Are, beknobk^ down 
hla antagomat with butt of it, 
Coleridge, in his eonyeraatfon, waa fbtl 
of oouteneaa and originality. Leigh 
Hunt baa been well termed the jmir 
loaopher of hope, and likened to a 
pleasant atraam in oonveraation. Car* 
lyla doubts, objeots, and constantly 
demurs. Fiaber Amea woe a powerfiu 
and effective orator, and not the leas 
diatiuguiehed in the sodal circle. He 

C atwd a fluent language, a vhid 
, and a weil-itoM mecnory. 

AULES OF LIVINQ. 

aSAFTKD VROX VOX oKRican ov 

a. TOM njLTiN. 

t. Read frequently the following prO' 
o^ta ; imnraea them , ooreflilly upon 
your mind, and let yoar purpose of 
living by tliam evea grow miner and 
livelier, and let them be to you more 
inviolable than an oath. 

A Let your religtou be ^at of aenaL 
ble and reasonable men. Let it oonidat 
in fuitb in the goodneaa of the griAk 
oll-iMirvading S|mt-4n a Provideboe, 
wbofie guiding and direotiiig presence 
ii eleurly mamfeated in all the events 
of your life. 

|« Permit no doubt nor doubter 
to (Mrpfttx you. It is neiihoc pomible 
nv>r oonoeivable that you, with 
mderatanding^ should be able to com- 


prehend the Ddty Vid* the origiiial 


creation of tiifaigB,aiiiioeyou can survey 
<mly so lamA bp^ of theimivene;Mma 
can perceive uUn only through the 


can iwreeive tM only through the 
•amen aad extanaally. ; 

4. Oommunicateyoitr principles only 
t6. those who am aniinim by similar 
vtawib You vull oenvinee no one 
does not oenvinee himself The 
rafbrmation of the world advances 
aia alow plam; let time perform its 
work. All prcjects of sudden enligbten- 
aamt faeve proved ribortive. 

A Never engage In ao-caUedieligions 
diaptttea; break-eff such a eonvenation. 
is soon aa an opportiinl^ of doing lo 
is pmsentad. • 

6. The Idea of a Sofreme Bring will 
neoeoaarily lead you to the belief of the 
spiriPa immortaUty, without which life 
would be without meaninf. 

7. Negieet not the body, upon which 
your whole earthly exiatenoe depends. 
Inform yourself m what is beneftoial, 
and what is pemlrions to it Despise 
it not ; but on the other hand also con* 
sidar what an inert, useless, and moul- 
dering mass it is, as soon os it lacks life, 
its ammating principle. 

8. Let the object of yonr life be, im- 
provement tn what ia good. All is 
good which contributes to the health of 
your*own body and mind, ond that of 
others. 

9. For the pttception of the good, a 
rinoere desire is sofficient But A is 
8nly by reflection and observation of 
ourselves, that we attain to that rapid 
penetration, and that nioe power of dis- 
tino^on, which are so neoessary in 
themai^ld and complicated events of 
UIA 

!|p. Never lose sight of that aim of 
Uin not even in little things. BaUeve 
that no action ia so insignifioant thak 
some virtue may not be promoted by 
it. in bodily anfibring and disagree- 
able ooottpation%. exercise at Imst 
patieno^ of which man ataads eo much 
and so frequently in need, and which 
is the b^ aafaguard against Ill- 
humour. * 

U. The good man contributes to the 
welfare of othen notolone by posidve 
aoto oni tostraetien; but his life 
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the latter from time to time^ diatn^iog 
those that are useless. . 

88. Appear rather too liberal than 
too eeoDomioal, but never larish. Eoono* 
mise in little things. Learn self-denial. 

84- In a strait betwixt truth and 
fidsehood. decide unhesitatingly fbr the 
truth. Candour is always essential. 

85. Bo strictly on your guard sgaSnst 
the risings of anger. Kever vent your 
displeasure against those who cannot or 
dare not retort 

86. Restrain your self-will. Ap. oppor- 
tunity will not be wanting for exmUt- ' 
log your firmness. Banish obstinacy^ 
howeven 

87. Let your repentanee be a lively 
will, a firm resolution Complaints and 
moumini over past errors avw nothing, 
without a determmation to amend them. 

88. When you wake io the momioff, 
think over the day. Endeavour to loox' 
at the bright aide, though unpleasant 
business lies before you. 

89. Keep a journal , the utility of it 
is manifold, as la alM the pleasure. 
Make it, however, a point of duty to be 
rigidly candid. Let it not be to you 
merely a remembrancer, but a means 
of sell-knowledge. 

40. Preserve puriW of xnind under 
all oiroiunstauces. Guard against the 
folliee of love. Allow due importanoe 
to first imprestiouB, but do not let your- 
self be carried away by them. Study 
physiognomy in different persons, but 
not in those for whom you begin to feel 
offeotioii, for in that case it will as- 
suredly mislead you. Shun all aelf 
deoeptiou. Accustom yourself to esteem 
only inward and acknowledged worth, 
and to regard exterior ratbewas a enare 
for your freer j udgmeut. Do not delude 
yourself by fine sounding words^ by self 
created idols. 

41. It is particularly necessary tiiat 
you should w master of your thoughta. 
Dilllcult ns it imty be not to indulge 
ouo's darling ideas, be determined never- 
theloas to strive against them. Should 
they intrude themselves during your 
walki^ toxe a book with you and read 
with attention. But read eomething 
that wili change the tone of your mind. 


not Pastor Pido, which would only make 
it worsn . 

42. Attmid sempulonsly to the du- 
ties which your aituation imposes on 
you. 

. 48. Take a benevolent interest in all 

as well as the welfare of individuilB. 
Be sensible to the olaims of all. 

44. Let the judgment of the multi- 
tude make you reflect^ but never 
despair. 

45. Do not imagine that every person 
who lays ehdm to your sympathy at the 
first moment^ is made to be your friend, 
for esperienoe oontradictAt 

46. Be thwmore confiding with your 
known friends. Do every thing for them 
that lies in yoUr power. For Pope was 
right in saying, that when we deduct 
what others feel and think, our joys 
sicken and fame sinka Let no threats, 
no fate, induce you to forsake your 
friends. 

47. Trust them, for without confi- 
dence never do two persons rcaUy get 
near to each other. On the other band 
keep sacred not only every secret con- 
fided to you, but also every word not 
proper for all to hear. 

48. Never read other people* i pa^s, 
lettere, or journals, that happen to lie in 
your' wap. 

49. Srevour friends neither too often 
nor too eeldom. 

50. Promise little, particularly in 
bmall mattera, but keep your promises 
in spite of all hindraneea. Do not place 
reliance in the nromises of those whom 
you do not well know. 

51. Better trust too much than mis- 
trust. Believe not with La Roebefou- 
csijlt sod his followers, that all men and 
ail their words and actions are regulated 
simply by Choir interest, if indm you 
deem yourself capable of a dismterasted 
action. 

5’i. Epistolary oorrospondence is as 
pleasan/ as it is profitable, but do not 
extend it so far as to make it burtben- 
eome. 

63. Be more poUte Vo inferiors than 
to superiors. 
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A JOURNifr OF DISCOVERY ALL 
, ROUND OUR HOUSE. 
JovBMET Fifth. 


rRIHITPrS HOUSES OF MAN— DVHLLINOS 
OF THE BHITON8, ANGI«0-SASONB, AND 
NORMANS. 

In this our fifOi Jounie^ ol Discorfry 
it is our iiitentioii to inrastipte the 
construction of that fabrio vhi^ is to 
Oie body what tho physical body Is to 
the soul, the house or dwelling of the 
social man. And os our previous jour- 
neys have been devoted to inquiries into 
the organiAtion and laws by widbh we 
live, and move, and haue oujMing — a 
Bulncct Bublinii' in its woi^|||m unit^, 
and full of interest and uM|H|ioii In 
its slightest detail, — we 
our new theme, though mS the 
grandeur and dijniity of the ^former, 
equally worthy of our fsllow-traveller’s 
attention, and, by combining interest 
with information, osust to fUlfil the 
intention with which these tours of 
diitenvery were undertaken ; namely, to 
impart to the reader a general know- 
ledge of the organisation and mechanism 
by which those combined functions, to 
w'hieh wc give the name of liie, ore 
carried on ; and lift toe mind in love 
and gratitude to tliat Beneficeuce that 
has made man ** the beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals.” 

Next to protecting his defenceless 
body by soiqo suitable apparel, on# of 
the earliest instincts of man seems to 
have been directed to provide a place of 
shelter against the beat of the sun and 
the inclemency of the sgasons. Com- 
fortless and rude as man’s primitive 
habitations a-ere, they were in many 
instances so simple, easy of construction, 
and so adequate to the requirements and 
oxigCAcies of the fiunily or tribe, that 
though many thousands of years hove, 
elapsed since tl^ir first construction, 
and the wants and necessities of man- 
kind have {mfotly increasetl with the 
ditrusion of intelligence, ibis a singular 
fact that, iiumany instances, his darcll- 
ings at the pn sent moment differ little 
from the rude prototypes which neces- 
sity ages ago compelled him to con- 


struct; and in tho loa' tent of tho 
nomadic the cane hut of tho 

South African, and tho snow house of 
Um aiotio wanderer, wc probably look 
Upon frc-aiinilos of tho da-ollings wliioh, 
at the first migration of the human 
fimrily, man, in, the dawn of creation, 
built for his shelter and protec tion. 

During the two thousand years that 
these islunda have bad an extant history 
the domeetio arohiteoture of the people 
has undergone five distinctive epochs of 
ohange first under the Romans ; then 
unds? the Saxons; thirdly, alter tho 
Norman invasion; and lastly, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
under the Tu^rs and Stuarts. 

Tho habitations of tho native Rritons, 
when the country flrat fell under the 
lustful ambition of Cseiar, half a century 
before tho Chriatian era, were, os may 
be suppoaod from tho rude manners and 
warlike habits of ita painted inhabitants, 
primitive and aimpie in the extreme, 
except indeed among the cliiefs or men 
of aubstance, who naWng horst^s and 
cattle requir^ on enclosuro for their 
animals, and a permanent residonco 
within the stockade for tho use of 
themselves and families. 

Otesar seema to have been struck by 
tho similarity of these British buildings 
with those of the Gauls on tin; other 
side of t|)p Cbonnel ; tho only perocpUbln 
difference being, that while those in 
Gaul had cirouuu' roofs slightly ilomo- 
shaped, those of the Britons were high 
and conical, like an extinguisher, and 
usually more than twice tho altitudo 
of tho house they roo&d. 

So exactly similar wero ail theso 
dwellii|gs, that a brief account of ono 
will answer fin- a description of all. 
Tho houses of the ancient BriUms con- 
sisted of a mere circular wall of upright 
pc^ and stakes, with wattles intcrlored 
with reeds, boughs, or any pliant mate- 
rial to exclude tho weather ; the whole 
being ert'ctcfl on a circle of large stonr s 
as a foundation ; the roof thatched with 
straw, nisbcii, or pass, and th** whole 
securely bound with withes, afit-r tho 
fashion* of a haystack. A low, arched 
door led directly to the iiitori(ir, a cir- 
cular apartmenC that served for every 
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pui-poso of the a fire in the 

contro of the earthen floor answering 
the double object of cooking the food 
and affording warmth to the inmates, 
who at night spread their straw round 
the embers, and, indifferent to the damp 
earth or hard b^, slept in peace, if not 
in luxury. An opening at the apex of 
the conical roof permitted the escape of 
the smoke, and left but little sp^e for 
the entrance of the rain. A circular 
enclosure of stakes and binders, widi an 
entrance facing the door, swept round 
the house, and embraced as much ground 
AS tlio extent of the owner's stock xe« 
quirud. 

If the chiefii and men of property 
wore BO badly lodged, can easily 
cemceiTe what wret<hod habitations 
those of the poor and dependent must 
liave boon, a more shed of uprights, 
thatc'.bcd with leafy branches, and the 
sides filled up wiui roods and furxe. 
Tlieso iiovels, to which a modern waggon- 
lodgt would have appem'ed n palaep, 
suflteea, liowovor, for the hardy race, 
ulio doiendod their rude homesteads 
V ith the courage of heroes. While the 
domostir nrehiloeturo of the Briton he- 
ll ti^ed a total disregard of ingenuity, 
<‘(anl<)rt, or beauty, ho could expend 
tante, skill, and constructive powers on 
tliusi' ^'cclcsiostical buildings which, to 
this day, aro the wonder and astonish- 
ment of Europe— the DtuidiogF temples 
of Stonehenge and Abury. 

The Ltoinnns, who wore not only 
colonixors but civilizers wherever they 
planted their eagles, not only taught the 
Bi'itons all the arts of peace and agri- 
culture, but by example, encourage- 
ment, and ovon public ren'orda, incul- 
cated a taste for aniiiteeturd? both 
doincstio and occJesinstical, but moro 
particularlv tho former; and such apt 
schuIaM tlid tho Britons soon become, 
that their reputation as orchitM'ts ox- 
tondi’il even to Rome itself. In the four 
rentnn. 'I of Bomnu supremacy in this 
count IN they eevered tho iidand with 
temple's. Mlliis, military roads, and many 
works of Ji>>i»iing inten^t and import^ 
auce; they found Ixuidon u village of 
hovels, thinkcd iiy a river 
Mul barked by a douse forest, and left 


it a handsome city, with baths, temples, 
market-places, and lines of stately streets, 
a worthy capital for a rising natimi. 
Thu proud state of progression civili- 
zation, of internal peace and social har- 
mony, which had token four hundred 
yeen to perfect, was overthrown os by 
magic; and a darkness and barbarism 
as complete and savage os that from 
wh^ they had been rescued by the 
Bomaiu feU like a moral eclipse on Hha 
unfortunate Britons ; the country rifled 
of its youth and fighting men, drawn off 
to swell the legions that on the Tiber 
vainly sought to uphold the dying 
mistreat of |he world; aad«the rest of 
the inhabitantSi, totally unused to war, 
offered, in their defencclessness, their 
teeming fields, th^ lowing herds, and 
aspect of general planty, a iumptins 
prize to th^ barbarians of the North 
who lived on mutual rapine and plunder. 
The Piets burst like a resistless ocean 
over tho undefended wall of Antoninus, 
(md spread murder, Iiavoc, and desola- 
tion over the fruitfiil land. To drive 
hock those ru^esi hordes tho hunted 
Britons called in the aid of the waiiiko 
Saxon, and then, for four centuries, 
succeeded a darkness like that of Egypt, 
and an ignorance and savagery so pro- 
found, that the** very memory of its 
former peace and happiness u as rooted 
from the traditions of the persecuted 
inhabitants. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons tho domestic 
architecture of the people assumed a 
more substantia] and seemly style, the 
circular and conical houM's of the Bri- 
tons 'aave place to sqtiare structures, 
with uanting roofs and projecting eaves; 
and if tho comfort of the ix'oplt} was not 
materially improved by the change of 
shape and size of the dwellings, some 
show of decency’ was at IciiAt preserved. 
The houses were constructed <»f larger 
nu^s of timl>er, were more strongly 
built| ond loam or clay was brought 
into requisition to fill up the interstices 
between the wattles and uprights, and 
form walls to tlie building. Instead of 
one room for cooking, rieepiug, and 
eating, the house was dindctl inti, two.— 
a small one called the rhamiuv, the 
sitting-ivom by day of the xoistrcaa^ 
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her maidis aAd children j and the dor* 
mitory by night, of tho master aud his 
fai^y : the large room or hall, as It 
vas called, with tho flue on the ground, 
and a hole in the roof for the escape of 
the smoke, was still the kitchev, re- 
fectory, and reception-room forviaitora; 
and where the guests and servants at 
night spread their straw and sle^ in 
common. A long kind of ben<m or 
covered box, raised .on a narrow dais, 
and placed against the wall <^poidte 
the door— which hospitality demanded 
should be always open, — was the f^laoe 
of honour, M'here the master sat or 
reclined ; a tK^nare settle of chair, 
with a few thitv^-lcgged'otools, formed 
tho only other artides of Aimiture or 
accommodation for the inmates or guests. 
Sheds for horses and cattle, with n few 
other offices, were situated at the baok 
of the house. All these were improve- 
ments, and cspeuially that of plaster- 
ing the Mulls; so liable were they to 
crack and break away, and so impossible 
M'os it to exdude cutting draughts, that 
even in the ninth century, in a royal 
residence, Alfred the Greot had to tax 
his ingf'uuit), and design the first lan- 
tern made to protect his timc.ineasuring 
candles fiom the Haring Muste of the 
wind. In tiiiio the necessities of the 
family requin d mm*e accommodation, 
and eitlier a top story was added to tho 
existing buildjiig, or a new honae was 
built with a eU>ry above; this, like the 
loM'er part, was dinded into two uif- 
cqiiftlly sized apartments,— one large 
room over the hall, called the and 
a smaller room, sometimes used as on 
orotorj', ot others os a sleeping apart- 
ment , when it was denominated the 
chamfifr, and set aside for some este^jtiuid 
or highly honoured guest. Whether the 
solar M as built with the ho«se, or added 
to an existing edifice, it was invariably 
nuched by an outside stair or ladder, 
which, for the doulje obiect of privacy 
and security, could bo ^wn.up after 
tho guest hjid taken ppssf'ssion of the 
solar! I'hi-* radical alUmtitm in the 
form of the hdbso led to another most 
important change, the erection of chim- 
neys: tor unless a hole had been cut 
through the floor of the solar to cor- 


respond with that in tho rtvif, there 
would have been no means of escape 
for the smoke fkom the central ball tire. 
This alteratioo necessitated the nuuorol 
of the fire to the aide of* tho luuisc, and 
tile building a flue of brick or .sume to 
run through the top story, and udmli of 
a fire^aoe there aa well as in the hall. 
In time these unsoemlv vents becaiuo 
enclosed by jambs and lolYy maiitcl- 
piecea, and the rere-doaae, a squaio ur 
ootagonal elevation above the hoarlh, 
compo^ of close-fitting bricks or Hags, 
on which thot fbre was made, with tlio 
fire-dogs or andirons, as a natural con- 
sequence, rapidly followed. Indued, tho 
farmhouse fireplace of the present day, 
without the many items of comfort and 
necessity then unknown, affords us u 
good-->uideed, exact — examnlo uf tho 
English domestic hearth in tiio eleventh 
uentury, when William promulgated his 
trraimous edict, — that at the ringing of 
the vestwr bell, eight o'clock, ever)' tiro 
and light should oe extinguishorl. At 
that once holy, but then dreathHl sound, 
the housewife pushed back the burning 
embers of her fire up to the wall, and 
covering the whole witli her liutch- 
oven-looking curfew, in a fuM' moini'nta 
effectually extin^ished hor lir«\ anil 
often her only light. Then Ood help 
tho poor wreteh who dared lo bo aii.K 
or suffering auring the night, or who, 
trusting to tho Conqueror's syinpalhy, 
presided to light his glimmering cruse. 

With the Mormans came tho stone 
keeps, costelets, and imposing msllcs of 
the invader, with a cluster of w<iodcn 
houses at their base ; in which, os under 
the wing of tho mighty chief, gatlu rhI 
his serfs, adepemdauti^ and rctaincr.i. Ah 
these increawd in number and inqiort- 
ance, stockades at first, and cvcniiially 
walls, were built from the base of tho 
castle round all the outlying structures. 
Not to extend the walls too far so us to 
M'eaken the defences, timber, being i>lcn- 
tiful, cheap, and easy of transinirt, was 
used liberally to raise the existing huild- 
ings by one or two additional ami over- 
lapping sWirics ; thus a baronial df^pend- 
ency timt had contained only a few 
buridref! inhabitants, by tin's nystcni of 
economizing spact', was ruadf! to hor- 
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Lincoln, and many otiiers, formed the The Flowbb Garden. — ^Thie ia a 
nucleus of that municipfd power vliich month of corrections, alterations, and 
subsequently made them too great for general sopervision, rather than of cul- 
the^ nobles who thought themselTes ttralion. Pansies should be propagated 
their masters. « by^euttings, seedlings planted out in 

With the baronial halla of the Tudors, new beds, while those flowers meant for 
where safety gave way, to comfort and lowing should be carefully shaded, 
luxury, and the settled times ^owed a Remove pelargoniums from large pots, 
man to think of his ease and enjoyment trim their roots, and set out in smaller 
before his life or property, we snail not pots; sdl the pipings of pinks which 
pause further than to observe t}iat the have struck should be planted out this 
prodigal waste of wood that for more month into nursery beds, or into their 
than a thousand years had been going permanent beds, to be left for flowering, 
steadily on in the country— many a Rich loam and dung mako fhe best soil 
homestead consuming more timber than for these pipiingB, which should be 
would have built a modem line of battle planted in beds four feet wide, witli 
ship, — hod so exhausted the once im* a clear space every way of six inches 
menso woods and forests of Britain, that for each setting. Fuchsias, potunia.s, 
it had become necessaiy to find some verbenas, and all sorts of half-hardy 
aubstituto for building purposes other olump plants are still to bo propagated 
than wood ; for hitherto oontractors had by cuttings. At the same time oil Unds 
robbed the forests of their noblest mem- of perennials must be attended to by 
bers, and nothing but oak of the finest cuttings or by parting of their roots, 
growth would satisfy their need. Fire- and all those herbaceous plants M'hich 
w<iod too had bocome so scarce, or what have done blooming, should, in like 
WHS equivalent, so dear, that, with a manner, have their' roots paitod. All 
new material for building, a new article biennials that arc largo enough^ Cantcr- 
i'or fuel become an imperative noces- bury-bella, two-year stocks, woBflowors, 
siiy. sweet william^ picotces, pinks, corna- 

Thoso two wants occurring nearly tions, polyanthuses, &c., if not attended 
togbthor led to one of the greatest re- before^ should be now planted out in 
volutions in domestic orthit^ture that Ws, or where they are to bloom. Au- 
tho country had yot seon— the erection rioulas should be protected from gkccss- 
of brick or stone houses instead of ive heat or wet, out at the same time 
wooden OUCH, and the substitution of g^ing ^em all the air possible. The 
coal for cord-wood and charcoal for propagation for uext season must be 
flre.s. commenced this niorith, particularly 

Taking tho domestic dwellings as we such plants os do not root freely, 
now tiiui thorn, advanced in the process Attend to t^o mowing, sweeping, ami 
of oenturies from tl^e beut.))cughs of rolling of your garden, and keep the 
the aborigines, the wicker-work sheds edges of all tho beds neat aud we'' I 
and mud-plastered wattles of the Bri- definibd. 

ton and Anglo-Saxon, through the pro- Tub Kitcjihn UAUDBy.—Thisisa.so 
gressiou of the Norman and the Tudor, a busy mouth among the vegetables both 
to the time when such men os Inigp in sowing, triiniuing, and destroying in- 
Joiios and Sir Christopher Wren gave a sects. l\>tatoes must bo well looked 
new impetus to domestic life and soi'ial after, and rare fully weeded. Cabbage 
emjoymont, and passing onwards to the seed should bo sown after a wet day, 
niiieiei'ntb century, we shall, with those for the spiing and sumuior crops; the 
prefatory rcmarlu, begin in earnest main w'inter crop of spinqch sh^mld al^o 
our Journey of Discovery Vouud the be sown at this time. Rt'iuo\‘e the dead 
House. I leaves aud uunecessary shouts of cucnin- 

■ ■ — » I ber, aud protect tho plant from cold 
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winds ; eartif up celery and boo between 
all kinds of crops; top beans in Mossom> 
and earth those that are up suffioiently 
high for the purpose. Trim strawbetriaa 
of unneoesaary runners^ clear their beds. 
Onions which hare nearly reached their 
growth should be bent down so as to 
confine the sap to the bulb. Watch the 
neighbourhood of choice fruit trees, as 
well as the trees themselrcs, for insects, 
which ore particularly hu^ol at thia 
■eoson ; tolwcco smoke is a cofirenient 
means of exterminating them. Watch 
for snails and sli^ on wall findt, and 
remove them. Finally, inspeet your 
vines, remofo all redundoney of wbod, 
and thin out the oluatetaaof gnpea. 

CROQUET. 

Tun game is played on a level, elosdy- 
mown lawn, which should ^be oftm 
rolled, BO oa to moke the ground solid. 
The implements comprise ten bridges, 
which are made of pieces of iron rod, 
sharpened at both ends, and bent in the 
middle into the form of staples, with a 
span of al>out twelve inchea. Eight 
mallets, the heads of which should be 
four inches long, with a circumferoDoe 
at each end of seven inches, tapering to 
the middle ; the shanks or handles should 
be perfectly straight, and theP total 
length of the mallet thirty inches. Two 
stakes, cither wood or iron, are also 
^nired, but must not exceed two feet 
in length ; theuportion out of the groudd 
may be coloured in rings to matw the 
balls. Eight balls, which slmuld be 
made of a light wood that will not readily 
split, ten inches in circumference, and 
each ball painted of a different colour. 

The game may be played by any num« 
ber of players, but bemmes Iong,*nid 
may prove tedious if thgpe aro more 
than eight engaged. Having selected 
the ground and airanged the bounda- 
ries, the first thing yo Iw done is to place 
the stakes and bridges, which is managed 
in this way a stake called \be foot- 
stake is driven in, say Um feet from the 
boundary whtah forms the base of opera- 
ti(m, and then another, called the head- ! 
stake is driven ten f(*et from the bound- 1 
ary in the opposite side, and a string { 


mad# fitttfrom one- stoke to the other; 
then at the distance oay of t»>n tbet from 
each atake, a bridge ttould be placed, 
using the string aa a uentre, and at 
anhther interval of ten from, and in a 
line with each bridge, another bmlgo ; 
then from the eentre of the struig, and 
equidistant from it, and from the boui-.d- 
ary'on each side, plant two more bridges, 
tw is, one on each aide of the string, 
and equidistant from eachside boundnr\- ; 
then on each side oi^ ond in a lino with, 
the twp bridges last planted, place two 
more brid^ at intervals of ton feet. 
You will inua have ten bridges, four of 
which SIB in a line with the stakes, that 
is, two for each stake, and three on ouch 
side, with a sp<^ of ten fret between 
each bridge, which will give a distance 
between each stake of aixty feet ; the 
end boundariea ten feet from each 
•take, and the aide boundaries rathor 
more than ten feet from the bridges on 
each aide. 

Having arranged your bridges and 
•takes, you then proCM to chocM part- 
ners or aides for playing. Two leaders 
are first ohoaen, who each choose onn 
partner in sucoetiion. The leaders use 
the balls which correspond in colour 
with the two first rings on thu stokes, 
and oa the partners axe chosen, they take 
the colours of the next rings. If there 
are eight fdayers, two sets of partners 
of four, in each let may ho formed, or 
four sets of two each. If only seven, 
the gaam may still be played os if thcro 
were eight, one of the players taking 
two baUs and having two turns of phiy. 
If there are aix, the game may bo pia> • <1 
with two sets of throe each, or ihn u 
sets of tw^ each. }{ only five, tlim )>y 
one player using an extra ball ; the game 
may be played os if there were six. 
When mte aro four players, there may 
be two aides of two ea^, with single 
balls, or of four each wich twu balls to 
each player. Three may play the gaum 
of ibiiur, by one taking two balls, or ul 
lix by each taking two halls. Wh' n 
only two ploT, each uses two balls and 
plays them afternatoly. 

IMhre frio play commences you must 
decide upon the place from wbf no; the 
Indls must first oe played ; this should 
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1)c botvcen the foot^Btake and tbn neareot 
bridgo-«t?ro and ahalf f eet from the Btake. 

In playing tliaol^ect is to propel the 
ball tnnmgh all the bridges by blows 
from the mallet, going through the 
two bridges nearest the foot-stake first, 
then coniering and passing through the 
tliree bridges on the left side from the 
starting point; then cornering ajmn 
and passing through the two bridges 
nearest tlie bead-stake, striking the 
stake, and again passing the bridges 
downwards ; then cornonng agean, and 
passing through the three bndges on 
tho right, oomering aMin, and passing 
through tho first two bridges and strik- 
ing tho starting stake; whoever auo- 
eueda in dmng this first is the viotor. 

The players on each side take their 
t\tm of play alternately, tho leaders tak- 
|i\g precedenco, and each player con- 
tinuing^ as long as he makes a point; 
the points are tohm the ball runt it» 
prupiT hriflgCf tiriket the hehd-aiaket 
makce a roquet or a riooeheL or a croquet 
or roquet-eroqueU The laaltiro to do 
any of tlicae ends its turn, and it must 
roiiioin at the mercy of other players till 
thu turn comos round again. A ball is 
also put out of play (for that turn) when 
(without intorvonmg play) it strikes a 
liall which has boon previously roqued, 
recoi'liod, or oroqued. . If in uio act of 
croquet the player's ball ftinch from 
under his foot, it is out of play for that 
turn ; and if -(when the croquet is re- 
fu?«od) the roqued ball is displaced in 
playing, a like penidty followa. A 
player may decline hia turn of play, or 
at any limo leavo it unfinished. 

The bridges con be possed only in the 
proper direction— by, a blow • from tbe 
inallot, by roquet, ricochet, concussion, 
croquet, or roquet-oroquet. To pass a 
bridge the ball mutt bo clear of it If 
a ball after having passed through a 
bridge strike any obstacle, and rebound 
back again through tbe bridge, tho pas- 
sage has still been elfociod. If from a 
blow of the mallet tbe ball strike any : 
obirtAi'le and rebound through its propw 
bridge, the passage is ofiocted. 

Terms usetl in the Oame^ 

Boai KT. — A ball makes roquet when, 


after being struck with 'the mallet, it 
comes in contact with another balL 

Obouubt. — When a ball has been 
oroqued, the player takes his own ball 
up and places it dose to the roqued baU, 
pressing one foot on it so as to hold it 
firm, and then with a blow of tho mal- 
let ^ves the roqued ball in tho direc- 
tion he wishes; this method of cro- 
queting or cracking the bolls gives tho 
title to the game. 

BodVjST-OROQiTBTis when tho croquet 
ia ma^ on the roqued boll, without 
using the foot, and both balls are driven 
away. ^ 

Eioookbt is when a ball makes roquet 
on more than bne boll from ono blow of 
the mollet. 

Concussion is when a ball U displaced 
by one that has hcon driven against it 
by roquet, croquet, ricochot, or roquet- 
cronuet, and not by tho playing ball. 

^UBsma ia roquing or eroqiiLng a 
ball, cither of your own or thu opposite 
parties, so as to increase or lobseu its 
chance of suocoss. 

Boost, a hall that has not sur eceded 
ia passing the first bridge after being 
struck. 

Eovbb, a ball that has passed under all 
tho bridges bat not struck the foot stake. 

t ^ 

HISTOEY OF BOOK-KEEPING. 
Book-xebiuno may bo defined as th.at 
systematio arrangement of couimcrcial 
tronsootioBS by which tho true state of 
the proprietor’s concerns may bo easily 
ascertained; thus, at once exhibiting cor- 
rect and ready information of every par- 
ticular in trode, and the general result 
of the whole, in point of profit or loss. 

141^0 most other valuable sciences, tho 
date of its origin ia extremely uncertain. 
Some of thosj authors who are always 
sealous companions for tho ancients, wd 
will hardly allow any meritorious im- 
provements in 8cl«'uce duo to tho 
moderns,, hare contended that double 
I mtfy was known by the Romans ; but 
leven admitting tbe ancients dut ar- 
I raiijm their accounts in the debtor and 
creditor method, still tills implies no 
I more than sinqls entrq. Commerce was 
j then in a veiy rude and imperfect state, 
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and oonseqyently it is ezfcremdy pro- 
bable that nothing more waa requisite ; 
biifi the moat weighty objection tothhi 
opuiion is, that the ancient longoagee 
afford MO tarms eamtpmd€ni fo tile 
modem technical phnme of double entry; 
iind Snellius, when he truialated ** Ste> 
vena’s Book keeping*' into Latin, after 
the most Bcnitinous research for sudi 
terms in vain, wan oomMlled to coin 
them; thiu he colled toe art itself, 
Apdloiiistiea ; the Waste Book, lAhcr 
IMditiue ; the Lodger, Codex aecej^ ; 
e:rpfmiqtu ; Stock, 8or^ ) Balance 'Jfydo- 
gUmuity &c. 

Indeed tISR terms qipopted in moat of 
the Eiiroi>ean (ong^Hig^ *PP^ to be 
dorived iinmodintidy nom the UtalUmt 
with the exception of the English word 
LedgWj which Ijos exhibitea as muoh 
variation in the orthography as it baa 
occasioned disputes about its etymology; 

- -it was fonncrly spoK Leeger, Leedger, 
heid^'or, Leigcr, Legcr, and lastly Lo^er 
• -its name in the Italian and southern 
l!mraa.v'OH of Europe implies the master 
book; in the (lemuui and ether aorth« 
orn provinces the head book ; and in 
the Dutcii an^l hVeneh the grand bodk. 
As to its doritutioit, Bailey refers it to 
the Latin verb /ejw, to gather: but 
Dr. Johnson says, it issolrom the Dutch 
leggen, to continue in one place? while 
Homo others again have oonjeotured It 
arose from the luge books of the feudal 
ages, which recorded the rents, duties, 
and services dpu from the liegemen (hr 
tenants). 

Having thus advanced the arguments 
pro tuid con., as to the olaime of the 
aneiente to a knowledge pf this art, 1 
proceed to submit some ooiyecturea in 
favour of the weodertu; per^ps it is 
not at all improbable that the pxidciple 
of double eutiy was sugs^ated by the 
double puri»»8e of bills of eiohange, 
and the ordinary way of entering them ; 
thc»>o we know are^decidedly a modem 
invention, it might poaaibik have 
been deduced from some of Euclid's 
mknns, or the operations of algebraic 
equations; xn«u|q)ortofthe last opinion 
the following circumstance is imnork- 
ably apposite : — 

LniM da Borgo^ m IteUan friar, was 


the first who translated Algebra ftooi 
the Aiabio into any of the Buropevi 
languages : he was one of the eiu^est 
writen on several other mathomaiieal 
subjeote, and is generally supposed to 
have eompoead & first expreua trea- 
tise on this soieuoe. It was published in 
his native Isoteuage (the Italian) in 1495, 
iHiioh ia neony. me moat distant period 
to which we oan with certainty trace 
back the origin of book-kcopbg ; and 
thus mnoh fop theolahns of the modeme 
for titia invention. Let the reader settle 
the point in dispute. 

Ateuming then the prior part of the 
fifteenth eentoiy (as iiaa boon already 
remarked) to^oe the origin of this 
sdcnce, I now endeavour to follow its 
progress in thia eonntry: and although 
the southern nerts of Europe were ao» 

B od wim book-keeping by the 
manner at the above-mentioned 
period, xtappean that the knowledge 
was diflhsM but slowly; for we find 
nothing of it in England till 1548, when 
the fiiat English work on this 8iit>ject 
was publishM at Loudon, by Hugh 
Oldeostle, a aohool-master, which was 
much improved, and r«prmte<l by John 
Mellis (mso a acbool-inuster^ in 1 588. 
The curious seeder may find some ac- 
count of this work in *' AycuuNH An- 
tiquities of Typography," where a copy 
of the title is thus given ; — " A bri«.'lo 
instniotiono and moncr howe to kepe 
bookes of aooomptos partible, &c., by 
three bookee, naii^ y« memorial I, jnr. 
nail, and leamr.— Newloy augmouted 
and lette fortoe by John Mellis, Rchulo 
maiater of London i—impryntrd by 
hime at y*aigne of y« white honro, 
mglie Bsynar^s Castef, 1588." 

The next treatise of which we have 
any account, was by James Poelc ; and 
tbu was also publubed in L^rtidon, in 
156^ : in his prefiice, be sayn, " thou^di 
long practised in foreign ports, thia art 
was but than new in Enghuid f*' 

This work was succeeded in 1662 by 
a considerably improved system, in a 
large treatise by John Collins, n very 
oelebratofl mathematician, wl)f)>«e pub 
lieation served as a standard book 
nearly a osntuiy. 

These wste the principal early Em 
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gUsh wiiteri on this^ diuiogtliefint punplileU attaibkiDg Mr. Jones's boidc 
two oenturioB sbce us introduotion to ap^red, and produced others ae warm 
this country ; which again received in ita defence ; thus oausmg some con* 
much improvement* in a well-known troverty between the parUsans of &e 
popular work, publii^ed 1736* John old ana new ayatem'; at lengtl^ a gen- 
Hw, a profesMr of mathMUatica at tieman of the name of Mill gained the 
Perth ; from this period numerous were triumph of the Italian over the English 
the authors upon this auhjecti but they mode^ and formed a due comparison of 
followed fsaoh other so cloaelyt both in th^ respective claims, by arranging 
manner and matter, 'tiiat very little the t^ole of Mr. Jones's work into a 
benefit arose from &fidr productions; Joui^ and Ledger by double entry, 
to give a list would be. tedious^ but the ■■ — 

most approved of them are Dodson, * DEATH. 

Doun, Dowling, DilWorth, Ctosby, As the .word Life is employed in a 
Cuoko, Hamilton, Hatton, London, double senM to denote the actions or 
Miers, Malcolm, Stevens, ^ell, Web- phenomena ny which it iai. developed, 
ster. Wood, Ac., whose tz^ttsea all ap- 'and the cause pf these phenomena, so 
pearod from 1720 to 1770. the old Enj^lah word Death is used fa- 

Hitherto the writers upon book- mlUarlv to express two or more meun- 
keeping were all teachers, and although inga. l^be first of these is the transition 
aa such, they wore competent to explun from the living to the lifeless or inani- 
the pi-iuciplus, they haa not the means mate state — ^the act, that is, of dying; 
of practically proving their theories; the second, the condition of an oigan- 
and, consequently their works were but ised body which has ceased to live, 
an iiulifierent preparative for the while organisation yet remains, and 
counting-house. This defect was supplied symmeti^ still displays itself, and tlie 
in 1789, by a judicious and elaborate admirable struoture of its parts is not 
work by Benjamin Booth, a merchant, yet destroyed by ' decomposition, or 
whose treatise bos enabled later authors resolved into the original and primary 
to couibiue the theory and elementary elementa from which it was moulded, 
pracepts of the instructor with the im- " Before Deoic^'s effeclDg flngen 
proveiuents resulting from actual mor- Have swept the'iinci where beauty Ungets.' 
oautue cxperieuoe ; so that in modem We eocosioually speak of “ dead mat- 
works the former has gone luuyl in hand ter^ in the sense of inorganio; but this 
with the latter. ia merely a rhetorical or metaphorical 

Before oouoluding the sulgeot, it may phrase. That which has never lived 
not be amiss to mention the prospectus etkmot properly be said to be dead, 
of a plan published in 1796, to rival the In the following essay I shall use the 
Italian mode, called “The English Book- word chicly in the first of the senj»es 
keei >iDg,” by a Mr. Jones; who, therein, above indicated. It will often be con- 
boldly represented “ the Italian system venient to employ it in the second also ; 
as delusive and errqneous," jpnd an- but in doing so 1 will be careful so 
nouuoed his own os an plan designate its bearing os to avoid any 

by single entry. oonfmon. ^ The context will always pro- 

Under the sanction of soma eminent vent anvinuninderstandingon this point, 
names os reooinmendors, subsoriptiona Death may bo considered physiolrjgi- 
ai a guinea eacth were raised to the cally, pathologically, and psyohologi- 
enormuus sum of nearly X7,000 I oally. We ore ohli^ to regard it, and 

Public impatience was very great for apeak of it, as the uniform correlative, 
the appoai'ance of the work, which was and, inde&d, the necessary oonaequence, 
somehow delayed much l^yond or final result of life the aot of dying 
appuinted time, and many oonsidered' aa the rounding off, or termination, (ff 
the whole as a hoax; at Iasi* ^wever, the aot of living. Bub it ought to bo 
It came forth, and oompletely diaap- remarked, that this oonelusion is de* 
pointed publie expectation. Seversl rived, not from any undentanding oc 
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oompieheqsion of, the rdeTanoy of the 
anerM oonhesioii, nor from any i 
priori reaaoning applicable to the in- 
quilV, but merely w posteriori aa jthe 
Teeult pf unirersal experience. All that 
haa lived haa died; and, therefore, all 
that Uvea must die. 

The aolid^ rock on which we tread, 
and mth which we rear our mdaoea and 
temples, what is it often when micro- 
acopically examined, but a congeries of 
the fossil remains of innumerable 
animal tiibes I The soil from which, by 
tillage, we derive our vegetable food, is 
scarcely anything more than a mere 
mixture of Uie decayed ssM decaying 
fragments oi termer organic beiog; 
the shells and ezuvia, *we skeletons 
and fibres and exsiccated juices of ex- 
tinct life. 

The earth itself, m its whole habita- 
ble surface, is little else than the nuj^ty 
sepulchre of the post; snd 

** All that Iresa 

The globe are bat s bandfal to the iribee 
1 fast sluiuber in Ue boeom. Take the vriogi 
Qi morning, and the Borcon deaert pleree. 

Or lottt tby«t*ir in the e^ntlnaoua wooda 
Whvro rollR the Oreg^m. and hoara ao eeand 
Save hie own dMbinge— yet. the dead are there ; 
And inilitoue in these eolitudee, einee drat 
The flitjhi of veon began, have laid them down 
In their loiit iilciip : the dead reign tbew alone.** 

Four millions of Egyptians cultivate 
the valley of the great river on whose 
banks, amidst the fertilising dust of 
myrutds of their progenitora, there are 
calculated still to exist, in a stated 

reservation, hot leas than firam roar 

undred to five hundred nullions of 
mummies. The City of the Tombs" 
is far more populous than the neigh- 
bonriog streets even of Crowded Con- 
stantinople ; and the cemetries of Lon- 
don and the catacombs of Paris are 
filled to overflowing. The trees which 
gave shade to our predee&Bon of a few 
generations bock lie prostrate; and the 
dog and horse, the playmate and the 
eervant of our ehildbood are but dust 
Death surrounds and sustains us. We 
derive our nourishment ttpok the de- 
stmetioD of living oigsaiams, snd from 
this sooroe alone. 

And who is them among ns that has 
reached the middle term of existencei 


that may not, in the touohing phrase of 
CsrW|i^ •* measure the various sUgea of 
his ufe-Joumey by the white tombs of 
his bdloved ones, rising in the distance 
like pale, mournfully recotiing mile- 
stones f** 

^ When Wilkie was In the Eaourial," 
%sys Southey, 'booking at Titian's 
famous picture of the Isut Supper in 
the refectory there, an old Jeronjrmite 
monk said to hiin, ' I have sat daily in 
sight of that picture for now nearly 
threescore yean ; during that time my 
oompaplons have dropped off one after 
anotner^ll who wore my seniors, all 
who were my contemporaries, and 
many or most of those who were 
younger than myself; more than one 
gcnerafciott hod pessod away, and there 
the figures In the picture have remained 
unchanged. I look at . them, till I 
sometimes think that iAey are the roali- 
I ties, and we but shadows.^ " 

1 have stated that there is no reason 
I known to us why Death should always 
" round the sum of life." Up to a cer- 
tain point of their duration, varying in 
each separate set of instanccH, and in 
tiie comparison of exti'emes varj^ing 
prodirioualy, the vegetable and animal 
oi^nisms not only sustain themseivca, 

I but expand and develope themselves, 
grow sod increase, eiyoying a better and 
i better life, advancing and progressiva. 

I Wherefoiw b it that at this period all 
progrese b completely arrested ; that 
thenceforward thev waste, deteriorate^ 
and fkilf Why should they thus de- 
cline snd decay with unerring unft- 
fermity upon their attaining their 
hipest perfection, their most intenae 
ararity ? Tins ultimate bw is equally 
nysterieus and snexorable. Jt is true 
the Sacred Writinge tell us of Knooh, 
** whom Ood tool^ and he was not ; " 
and of £l||s4» who was transport^ 
through the upper air in a chariot of 
fire; and of M^bisadek, the most ex- 
tmordinary persrjnage whose name b 
reoorded, * without ihther, without 
mother, without deecent : haring neither 
beginning of days, nor end of lifu." We 
rcM theobtory without conceiving the 
fiimCeat hope ^m these exceptions to 
the univeriu role. Tet our fancy h« 
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liwayB esulted in iuamry evac^oBf of 
ib,by foT|^ for onnolvei oi'eations of 
'mmoYtal matei^, you&, and beauty, 
residing in ELysian fLelda of unfading 
spring, amidst the fruition of perpetual 
vigour. We wpuld drink, in inuigina* 
tion, of the aporkling fountain of 
rcsuvenesoeuce ; nay, boldly dare the* 
terror of Medea’s cauldron. We echo, 
in every d(‘H[)airing heart, the ejacula- 
tion of tho expiring Wolcott, ** Bring 
book my ymUh I ” 

Boiloction, however, oannot fail to 
reconcile us to our rutblesa dpstany. 
There is another law of our being, n^ 
loss unrelenting, whose yoke ia even 
harsher and more intolerable, from 
whose pressuro Death alone can relieve 
us, and in oomparUon with whioh the 
abaoluto certainty of dying becomes a 
glorious blessing. Of whatever else 
we may remain ignorant^ each of us, 
for liitnRolf, comes to feel, reaiiae, and 
know iniequivoeally that all his capaoi- 
tics, both of action and enjoyment^ are 
tninsieut, and tondtopaas away; and 
when our thirst is satiated, we turn 
diHgustt'd from tho bitter leas of the 
onoo fragrant and sparkling oup. I 
am aware of ParneU's offered analogy — 

" Tlio tree of tleepost root li found 
Unwilling most to leave the ground 

and* of Rush's notion, who imputes to 
the aged such an augmentdng love of 
lifo that ho is at a loss to account for 
it, and suggests, quaintly enough, that 
it may depend upon custom, the great 
moulder of our desires and priqieiisities; 
and that the infirm and decrepit ** love 
to Uvo oil, beoauRQ they have acquired a 
habit of living.** Hia aasumption ia 
wrong in point of factr He loaoe sight 
of the important principle that old age 
is a relative term, and that one man 
may be more superannuated, further 
advanced in natural dooay at sixty, than 
another nt one hundred yearn. Parr 
might well rejoice at being alive, and 
exult in the prospect of oontmuiiig to 
live, at wue huudred and thirty, b^g 
capable, iw is ofiirmod, even of the en- 
joyment of scxuid life at that rge; but 
be who has had his *' three iiilBoieut 
warnings," who is deaf, lame, and blind; 


who, like the monk of the Eseurial, has 
lost all his oontempotaries, and is con- 
demned to hopeless solitude, and 
oppressed with the oonsoiousness of 
dependence and iiqbecilitjr, must look 
on Death not as a curse, but a refuge. 
Of one hundred and thirty-three suicides 
oooiirring in Geneva from lb25 to 
1834, more than half were above fifty 
years of ; thixy-four, from fifty-five to 
sixty ; nineteen, from sixty to seventy ; 
nine, firom seventy to eighty; three, 
from eighty to ninety ; in all, sixty-five. 
The mean term of life in that city being 
about thirW-five to forty, this bears an 
immense '^proportion to tJbhe actual 
population above fifty, and exhibits 
forcibly an opdosite condition of feeling 
to that allege by Ruth, a wearinees ol 
living, a desire to die, iiither than an 
anxiety, or even williugness to live. 

I once knew an old man, of about 
one hundred and four, who retained 
many of hia faculties. He could read 
ordinary print without glaasos, walked 
firmly, rode well, and i^uld even leap 
with eome agility. When I last parted 
with him, 1 wished him twenty yeara 
more ; upon whioh he grasped my hand 
dosely, and declared bo woulil not let 
mo go until 1 had retracted or reveraad 
the prayer. 

Strolling with my venerable and 
esteemed colleague, Professor Stepbou 
Elliott, one afternoon, through a tield on 
the banks of the river Ashley, w e came 
ujfpn a negro basking in the buu, the 
most aacieut>Iooking pefoon^ 1 have 
ever seen. Our attempts, with his aid, 
to caloulato his age, were, of course oon- 
jectural; but we were satisfied that he 
was fiur abdve one hundred. Bald, 
toothless, nearly blmd, bent almost 
horisentiilly, and scarcely capable of 
looomotion. he was absolutely alone in 
the world, li'/iDg by pennission upon a 
place, from which the goneiatiun to 
which hia master and follow-scrvanta 
belonged liad long rinoe disappeared. 
Be expressed many an eameet wish for 
death, and ^declared «nphatical!y, that 
he ** was afraid God Almighty h^ for- 
gotten him.** 

We cannot wonder that the auclenta 
ohould believe, “ Whom the gods lov«^ 
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dU» youBg," pd an mdy to say, with 
Southey himaelf, eabae>4u«iit]y, like 
p<x)r Swift, a mdancholy example of 
th^tnith of hie poetical exolaxuatMO, 

“They who readi 
Grey halra dio pkeeaieaL* 

Sacred history informs os, that, hi 
the infancy of the world, the physiolo- 
giool tendency to death was far less 
oi^gently and early developed than it is 
now. when the change took place is 
not stated; if it occurred gradni^y,the 
downward progress has bMn long idnoe 
arrested. ^ records mak^the jonnsey 
of life, from the time of and the 
early patriarch s, modi die same as the | 
pilgrim of to-day is destined to traveL 
^recscore and ten was, when Cheops 
built his pyramid, as it is now, a long 
life. Legends, nntiqoe and modem, 
do indeed tell os of tribes that, like 
Kiley's Araljs and the serfo of Middle 
Baasio, nnd the Ashantees and other 
Afiicaus. live two or tlnree ceotories; 
but tlie^e are travellers* stories, uneon- 
flnncil The various statisUou tables 
that have been in 'modem times mode 
ii;i from materials more or less authen- 
tic, and the several inquiries into the 
general sahject of longevi^, aeem to 
I .ul to the gratifying oonefusiou that 
there is rather an increase of the aver- 
ago or mean duration of civilised Ufe. 
Iq 1S09, Duvillurd fixed the average 
duration of life in Fronoe at twenty- 
eight years: ip 1846,Bouiiquet estimated 
it at thirty-three. Mallet (^colatod that 
the average life of the Genevese bad ex- 
tended ten years in three generatxona 
In FarFs fifth report (for 1844), the 
•‘probabje duration," the**' expectation 
of lifu" in England, is placed above 
forty, a groat impirovoment within half 
a century. It is curioua^if it be true, 
that the extreme term seems to lessen 
Os, the i^vpngo thus increases. Mallet is 
h^d to this opinion from the fact, among 
other*, that in Geneva, coincident with 
the generally favourable cbabge above- 
menti >nc«l, there hat not been a single 
centenarian within twenty-seven years ; 
audi instances of longevity having been 
formerly no rarer there than elsewhere. 

Birds and fishes ore said to be the 


longest lived animals. For the longev^y 
of me latter, ascertained in frsb-poad^ 
Baoon gives the whimsical reason that, 
in the molat element which surisninds 
them, they set protected from exsiooa- 
lioD, of the vital juices^ and thus pre- 
sent. This idea oorresponds very well 
with the stories told of the uncnlcii]iito<l 
ages of some of the inhabitants of the 
bayous of Louisiana, and of the happy 
ignoraaoe of that region, whore a 
traveller once found a witfiered and 
antique eorpee — so goes the tale — 
ritting propped in an ann-ohair among 
hit posterity, who could not com pro. 
henu why ha ilept so long and so 
soundly. 

But the HoEanders and Burmese do 
not live espeeially long ; and the Arab, 
always lean and wiry, loads a nrotraotod 
life amidst his arid sands. Nor can wo 
thus account for the lengthened age of 
the crow, the raven, and the oaglo, 
which ore affirmed to hold out for two 
or three centuries. 

There is tho iamc diflTcrcnco among 
shrubs and trees, of which snrae are 
annual, some of still more brief exist- 
ence, and some almost eternal. Tho 
veoemble oak bids defiance to the 
stonuB of a thousand winters ; and tho 
Indian baobab ie set down ns a conteui- 
norary at least of the Tower uf Babel, 
having tolerably braved, like the moru 
transient though long- enduring olive, 

I tho verv waters of the great deluge. 

It will bo delightful to know — will 
Science ever discover for us — what con- 
stitutes the difference thus iiuiiMisned 
upon the long and short - li\(:d races of 
tne organised creation? Wliy mu 'it ilio 
fragrant shrub orgeorgous ifowor-plant 
die inflnediatclSr after porfonniug its 
fonction of continuing the spccit-s, and 
the pretty epbemeron languish into 
noD-existenee just as it fluttem through 
i its genial hour of love, anil grace, and 
enjoyiqent ; while the banyan, and tho 
I ohesnut, the tortoise, tho vulture, and 
the cm, formed of the same primary 
material elements, and subsisting ui>on 
the same resources of nutrition 
and supply, outlssi them f'o indefi- 
nitely ! 

Death from old ag^ fr/m natoill 
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demy — usually SMkau uf aa dsath usually, nay, as ftr.as myexp«|enm 
without disoase-r-u most kapiumly has gone^ always brought' to an abrupt 
tennedby writsrsii^ilIHrthaiiariit Alas ^ dose by the supervention of some 
how far otherwise ittlEs tniUif Old positive malady. In our climate ^hia 
age itself is, with the faxwit ezoeptiona, is, in the larger proportion, an affeetion 
exceptions wb^ 1 have . never had Oie of the mpiratoiy apparatus, bronchitis, 
good fortune to meet with anywhere— or ralmonitis. It will, of course, vary 
old a|^ itself is a protraoted and teni- wim the ori^al or constitutional pre- 
ble disesae. disposition of the individoal, and some* 

During its whole progress, Death Is what in relation to locality and season, 
making gradual enoroaohmenta upon Many aged persona die of apoplexy and 
the domain of life. Function after its kindred cerebral maladies; not a 
function undergoes impdrment, and ia few of diarrhosa ; a winter epidemic of 
less and less perfectly carried on. while influensa is apt to be fatal to them in 
organ after organ Buffers atrophy and large numbers everywhere, 
other changes, unfitting it for the per^ When wHiegard death pa&ologically, 

formonoe m offices to which it was that is, as the retult of -nolence and 
originally desimied. I will not go over destruotive dUease, it is evident that 
the gloomy detail of the observed mo^* the phenomena presented will vary 
fications oocurring in every part of the relatively to the oontingendes effective 
frame, now a noble ruin, mijestio even in producing it It is obviously out of 
in decay. The lungs admit sad vivify plflM here to recount them, forming as 
leas blood ; the heart often diminishes in Uiey do a vast oollection of instructive 
siae^ and always acts mors slowly, and facts, the basis of an almost separata 
the ai*teriea frequently ossify ; nutrition science, Morbid Anatomy, 
is impeded, and assimilation deterio* Therearexnany of the phenomena of 
rated; senile marasmus follows, **and death, however, iLat are common to all 
the seventh age falls into tiie Imn and forms and modes • of death, or are 
slippered pwtaloon;*' and last, worst of rarely wanting; these are highly 
all, the brain, and indeed the whole ner- interesting objects of study themselves^ 
vouB tissue, shrink in site and weighty and assume a still greater importance 
undergoing at the same time more or when we consider them in the light of 
loBS/diange of structure and compoai- signs or tokens of the extinction of life, 
tion. As the skull cannot oontmot on It seeins strange that it has been found 
its contents, the shrinking of <the brain difficult to agree upon any such signs 
occasions a great increase of the fluid shoti of molecular change or putrefM- 
within the aubaimohnoid apace. Oom- tive deoompoaition, that shall be pro- 
mnnication with the outer world, now nobneed al^lutely certain, and caieu- 
about to be out off entirely, becomes lated entir^y to relieve us from the 
limited and less intimate. The eyes horribleohaiioeof premature interment 
mw dim ; tlie ear loses it aptitude for of a body yet living. The flacoidity of 
harmony, and soon oeasea to appro* theoomeaisdwelton by some; othem 
oiote sound ; odours yiold no fragranoe ; trust rather to the rigor mortis, the 
flavours afieot not the indifferent rigid • atiffiiess of the limbs and 
palate ; and even the touch appreciates trank supervening upon the cold 
only harsh and coarse impreanons. The relaxation which attends genersUj the 
locomotive power is lost ; the capillaries last moments. This rigidity is not 
refuse to circulate the ^k, thick understood or explained satiafsctorily. 
blood ; the extremitieB retain no longer It is impossible that, as Matteucci 
their vital warmth ; the breathing slow has prov^pd, the ohauses in all 
and oppressed, more and more difficult, the tissue^ chiefly ohemical or 
at last terminates for ever with a deep ohemico-viUfl, are the source from 
expiration. This tedious process is whence is generated thh '* nei*vous 
rarely accomplished in the manner force ” during life; ao, after death 
indicated without interruption ; it is the oimllar changea, now purely ohemh 
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Oil, mij, for a brief porlo^ oontUiiM to 
Qsneiftle the Wna or a i^ilar forea, 
wbk^ ia dastiiiad to expand itaalf enar 
plj*iipon the muaeular fibres, in 
poemg them to oontraet There it a 
vague analogy here with the eflbot of 
galvanism ujion bodies recently dead, 
which derives some little force from 
the fact that the bodies least disposed 
to respond to the stimulus of galvanism 
an those which form the exceptions to 
the almost universal exhibition of rigi- 
dity-— those, namely, which have been 
killed by lightning, and by blows on 
the pit of the stomach. Some polaons, 
too, leave corpse quite fiacoid and 
flexible. 

The researcboa of Dr.gQeonett Dew- 
ier, of New Orleane, have presented ns 
with results profoundly unpmssive, 
startling, and instructive. He hss, with 
almost uneq.ualled sea4 availed himself 
of opportunitiee of perihrming autopsy 
at 0 period following death of u^rece- 
dent^ promptneas^ that is, within a 
fsiw minutes after the bst straggle, and 
employed them with an intelligent 
cariosity and to admirable purpose. 

I have said that, in phynologioal i 
death, the natural decay ot advan^g I 
age, there is a gradual eucroachment of 
death upon life ; so here, in premature 
deat4 from violent dise^ ^ con- 
trast^ analogy is oflbred of life main- 
tuning its ground far amidst the de- 
structive changes of death. Thus, in 
cliolera asphyxis, the body, for an 
finite period after all other signs of life 
have ceased, is agitated by horrid 
eposms, and violently oontoited. 
learn from Dr. Dowler that it is not 
only in these frightful manifestations, 
and in the cold stiffness of the fimiliar 
rigor mMrtia, that we are to tracathis 
tenacious muscular contraction as the 
last vital sign, but that in%U, or almost 
all cases, we shell find it linj^ring; not 
in the heart, aneienUy considered in 
ito right ventricle the mcriens, 

nor in any other internal fibres, but in 
the muscles of the limbl^ the biceps 
most obstinately. This muscle will 
contract, even after the arm with the 
ssapula has been tom from the trunk, 
npon receiving a sharp blow, so as to 


raiM the forearm from the tables tp a 
righk4attU with ibotipper arm. 

wwgiao liam^from him the ourioas 
frot that tho goflteation of animal heat, 
which phyalolcgiats have ehosen to 
point cut M a ftmeiion moat purely 
vital, dens not oeaae upon the super- 
vention of obvioua or apparent death. 
Them is, he tells us, a stmy develop 
ment fl>r some time of what he tarms. 
“ poat-mortem ealorioity,” by which the 
beat ia carried not only above the natural 
or normal standard, but to a height 
rarely quailed in the moat sthenic or 
iuflamiai^ry forms of disease. Ho has 
seen it reach 118* of Fahr., higher thou 
Hnnter ever met with it, in his expe- 
riments made far the purpose of excit- 
ing it ; higher than it has been Dote<l 
even in searlatina ; 112*, I tlunk, being 
the ultimate limit observed in that 
disease of punmt external heat ; aud 
far beyond the natural heat of the 
central parts of the healthy body, which 
is 97* or 98*. Nor is it near the cen- 
tre, or at tho trunk, that tho poat- 
mortem warmth is greatest, but, for 
some unknown teason, at the inner port 
of the thigh, above the lower margin of 
its upper third* 1 scarcely know any 
frot in nainre more iDcomnrehensible 
or inexpHoable than this. Wo wore sor- 
prised when it was first told us, that, in 
the Asiatio pestilenoe, the bodv of tho 
livid vietifli was often colder before than 
after death ; but this I think is easily 
undemtood. The profluvia of cholera, 
and its profound oapillanr stagnation, 
concur in oarrying off all the heat gene- 
rated, and in preventing or imp^mg 
the development of animal heat. No 
vital notions, no changes necessary to 
the produotion o# caloric, can proceed 
without the minute oirculation which 
has been obeoked by the asdhyiatod con- 
dition of the subject, while the fluid i 
leave the body througik every outlet, nud 
evapention chills tho whole expn<M>d 
and relaxed suifrce. Tet tho lingering 
hkfiacnee of a scarcely perceptible vi- 
tality prevents the purely chemical 
ohanm of putrefactive deoomjiosition, 
which commence instantly upon tho 
extinction of this feeble resistance, nod 
caloric is evolved by the proceaeee of 
ordinsiy delay. 
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In the admirable Uhn^ of the 
ohurchea of Englondea'd of iMme, there 
is ii fervent proper for protedioii against 
battle, murder, and eudden death/' 
From death imcontemplated, unar- 
langed, unprepared for, maj Heaven in 
mercy deliver us 1 But if ever ready, as 
we should be for the inevitable event, 
the most kindly mode of infliction must 
surely be that which is most prompt 
and brief. To die nneonscioualjr, ae in 
sleep, or by apopleiy, or lightning, or 
overwhelming violence^ as in the cata- 
strophe of the Prinieton, this is the 
true Euthanasia. ** CsBsar,” says Sue- 
tr>iuus, '^finem vitn commodiisimum, 
re))entmum inopinatumqne prsstulerat." 
Montaigne who quotes this, renders it, 
*' Lamoins prdmraitde et laploscourte." 
“ Mnrtos repentina," reasons PHny, 
*' hoo ost Humma vita felicitas," "Bmori 
nolo," exclaims Cioero, sed me ease 
inortuum nihil estimo/' 

Sufferers by various modes of execu- 
tion wore often, in the good old times 
of uur merciless ancestors, denied as 
long os possible the privilege of dying, 
anil the Indiana of North America utter 
a fiendish howl of disappointment when 
n victim thus prematmely escapes from 
their ingenious malignity. The coup 
dc ffracc was a boon unspeakably desirra 
by ''the poor wretch broken on the 
wheel, or strotohed upon the aocursed 
cross, and forced to linger ontt'ith man- 
gled and bleeding limbs, amidst all the 
cruel torments of thirst and frver, 
tlirough hours and even days that must 
have soomeil interminable. 

The progress of dvilisation, and a 
more enlightened hnmanity, have put 
an end to all these atrocities, und’ sub- 
stituted the gallows, the garrdtte, and 
the guillotine, which inflict deat^ so 
sudden that many have questioned 
whether they neoessarily imply any con- 
peiousnesa of physical suffering, ^ese 
are, however, by no means, the most in- 
artsint.'inenuB m^es of putting an end to 
life and its monifeatationB. In the 
hangLH.!. as in the drowned and other- 
wise snffiK'atod, there is a ]ieriod of wii- 
certiunty, during which the sflbject is, 
as we know, recovemble; we dare not 
pronounce him insenaibleL He who 


has seen an ox "|dthed" in the daughter- 
house, or a game cock in all the flush 
and excitement of battle "gaffed" in the 
occiput or hack of the neck, will don- 
traet the immediate stiffuess and relaxa- 
tion of the flaccid body with the pro- 
longed and convulsive struggles of the 
decapitated bird, with a sort of curious 
anxiety to know how long and in what 
degree sensibility may linger in the 
h«kd and in the trunk when severed by 
the sharp axe.< The history of the guil- 
lotine offers many incidents calculateQ 
to throw a doubt on the Buh)eot> and the 
inquiries of Seguret and Sue seem to 
prove the etistence of post-piortem pas* 
sion and emotion. 

Among the^promptost modes of ex- 
tinguishing life is the elcctnc iluid. A 
flash of lightning will destroy the co- 
agulability of the blood, as well as the 
oontraotibility of the mtisctilar fibre; 
the dcMtd body remaining flexible. A 
blew on the epigastrium kills instantly, 
with the same results. Soldiers fall 
BomeUmes in battle without a wound; 
the impulse of a cannon-ball iiassing 
near the pit of the Stomai’h is here sup- 
posed to be the cause of death. The 
effect in these last two instances is as- 
cril>ed hr some to " a shock given to 
the semilunar ganglion, and the oom- 
municetion of the impression to^ the 
heart;" but this is insnfiicrent to ac- 
count either for tho quickness of the 
ooonnrenco, or tho iieculiar changes im- 
praesed upon the solids and fluids, 
Others ore of opinion thaC tho whole set 
of respiratory nerves is paralysed 
through the violent shock given to tho 
phrenic, "thus shutting up," as one 
writer expresses it, " the fountain of all 
the sympathetic actions of the system.** 
hypothesis is liable also to the ob- 
jectioos urged above; and wa must 
acknowledge ^e suddenne'W and dia- 
rMter of the results desoriM to be as 
yet unexplained, and in the present 
state of our knowledge altogether inex- 
plicable. « . 

On tho field of battle, it has been ob> 
semni that the counteniinoee of those 
killed by gun-shot wounds are usually 
placid, whue those who perish by tlw 
swoT^ bayonet^ pike^ or lanoe^ ofte 
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Tinges distorted b;^ pain, or bj emotions 
of anger or rmpntienoe. Poiauua difftnr 
inu(^ amongthomselveeas to thoamount 
and luud of suffering they ocoaaioa. We 
know of none whicu are absolutely freo 
from the risk of inflicting eevore die* 
tress. Fruaeio aoid gives perhaps the 
Inriefcet death which we have oocasion 
to observe. I have soon it, os Taylor 
states, kill sn animal, when applied to 
tbo tongue or the eye, almost ^ore the 
hand which offered it could be removed. 
Yet in Ihe case of Tawell, tried for tiie 
murder of 8amh Hart, by this moans, 
there was abundant testunony tliat 
many, on t^^ing it, had time to utter a 
loud and pit' .' ar scream of anguish: 
and in a suoi^uHf'il attofhpt at suicide 
made by a physician of New York city, 
we have a history of appalling suffetii^ 
and violent couvuleion. So 1 have seen 
in suicide with opium, which generally 
gives an easy and soporose ^th re> 
sembliug that of apoplexy, ono or two 
instances in which there were very 
gnmt and long-protTacted pain and 
steknesH. 

Mouhal have agreed, very 

g'lncnilly, that ** the d6Ath<strugg1e," 
the agony ol death," as it hae long bem 
ieimtHl, id hot \%liat it appears, a stage 
of suffering. I am not satisfied -d ssy 
it reluctantly — I am not satisfliyl with 
these coiidolatoiy views, so iogenioiisly 
and plausibly ailvocated bv Wilson, 
rhilip, and !:>ymonds, Uufeland, end 
Hoffman. I would they were tnipl 
But sll tbo Byhiptoms look like tokens 
or expresaioiis of distress; we may hope 
that tlioy ore not always such in reality : 
but how oau this be proved? Those 
who, having seemed to die, recovered 
afterwards and duulared that they had 
imdergrmo no liain, do not convinee me 
of the fact any more than the eomnsm- 
buiic-t, who n]>on awaking, assures mo 
tliat he has not dreamed at all, alter a 
r/hole night of action, and connected 
thought, and cSBcted purpose. His 
memory retahut no traces of *1110 ques- 
tionable [iost; like that of t^e epileptic, 
who forgets the whole train of events, 
and is astonished afl^ a hanible fit to 
find his tongue bitten, and his fuM and 
limbs bruu^ and swollen. 


Nay, some have proceeded to the 
paradoxical ^treuw of suggesting Hi. t 
certain modes ol death are attended 
with plaasuraUe •ensations, as for in- 
sianoo, hanging; and a late reviewtu*, 
who regards this sombre topic with a 
most wesrful eye, gives us itisiunc'Sa 
which ho ooiuddere in point. I 
seen manv men hnug, forty at li':ist' - 
strangely largo numbw. In all, iln're 
were evidences of sufifeiing, as fur 
could be judged by external api^i'ar- 
anoes. It onoe happened that a certilri 
set were slowly executed, owing to a 
maladroit arrangement of the sculVoUl 
upon which they stood, which gave uay 
only at one end. The struggles of suc'ii 
as were half supported weru dnuiili’-.:!, 
and those of them who could K]«Mk 
earnestly begged that thoir ngoni'^'i 
should be put an end to. 

In former, nay, even in recent tiino'', 
wo 01*0 told that pirates ami robber - 
have resorted to huf banging to extoi-i. 
oonfeMion as to hidden treasure. Is it 
pi^iblo that tliey ean have so much 
mistaken the means they employ 
tlius to use pleasurable appliances for 
the purposes ol torture ? 

The mistake of most reosoners on tho 
subject, Winslow and Hufcland more 
esp^lly, consists in this, that they fix 
thaii’ attwtion exclusively upr*n tho 
final moments of dissoJutiou. Hut the 
sot of dfing may be in disc.tse, as wo 
know it to be in many modes of vioIeiiu«\ 
impalement for nrxamplo, or orucifixloii, 
very variousljr protracted and progres- 
sive. ** Insensibly as we enter life," f-ays 
Uufeland, ** equally insensibly do we 
leave it. ICsn ean luive no fiouMatiwn of 
dying.*' Here the insensibility of i/rafA 
cotu^Ut4df that hi, of the dead intdy, ia 
strangely predicated of tiio moribund 
while still living. Tliis transitive con- 
dition, to use the graphic language of 
the American writer whom we havo 
already more tlian once (quoted, is a 
terra incognita, where vitality, exha- 
guished in somo tissues, smoul<b[:ng 
in others, and diaapfioarii^ grafhrilly 
from all, resembles the region rif n vol- 
cano, wlfoso eruptions subifidinj:', l^avo 
the sorfoce covered with cindor’< «ad 
ashes, Cijocealing the rents and ivgjupg 
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vliioh have on all aides scarred and 
aie/igiired the face of nature.” 

Btisides this, we have no right to 
assume, as Hufeland has here done, the 
insensibility of the child at birth. It is 
subject to disease before birth ; as soon 
as^ it draws a breath, it utters loud 
crios. and sobs. To pronounce all its 
actions "mechanical, instinctive, neces- 
sary, nutomatic,” in fact^ is a very easy 
solution of the question; but I think 
neither rational nor conclusive. If you 
prick it or bum it, pou regard its oiies 
as proving sensibility to pain ; ^ut on 
the application of air to its delicate and 
hitherto protected skin, and the disten- 
sion of its hitherto quiet lung, the same 
cry you say is meohaniosl and ^expres- 
sive. So Leibnitz explained, to his own 
satis&iciion, the struggles and moans of 
the lower animals as automatic, being 
etnbarrosed with metaphysical and moral 
difllculties on the score of their intelli- 
gence and liability to suffiaring. But no 
one now espouses his theory, and we 
inuat accept, whether we can explain 
them or not, the facts that the lower 
animals ore liable to {lain during their 
entire existence, and that the heritage 
of tlicir master is, from and during 
birth to the last moment of languisliing 
vitality, a sad legacy of woe and suffer- 
iugy 

But I recoil from further discussion 
of a toiiio so full of awe and colemn in- 
terest, and conclude this prosaic **Tha- 
natopsiH ” with the Miltonian strain of 
Bryant : 

** So live, that, when thj luuimoQi eomei to 
Join 

Tlio innumerable caravan, that movei 
To tho pale reoluu of sliade, where each, 
aliall take • « 

lllii oUoidIhw In the silent holla of death. 
Thou go not like the quarrjr slave at ni^t, 
Seourio-'d to hi* dungeon; but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an nnfalterlng trust, approach thy gravel 
Llku one who wraps the drapeiy of his 

Couch 

About him. and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.'* 

TuikusLost pob IVKB.— Lost wealth 
may be restored by industry — the 
wreck of health regained by temperance. 


A CHAPTER ON N^MEH 
(See page 218.) 

** What’s in a name 1^” e 

Love is a sopUigt^ and the implied 
but false answer to Juliet's itn])assioned 
queiy ia, ‘.‘Nothing I” Nothing? 
Everything, rather, in thy case^ 0 
“ Wmte dove of Verona ! ” — enough at 
least to raise a barrier between thee 
and the Romeo of thy heart-worship, 
which even love cannot surmount ! 
Such, it seems to me, is the teaching of 
Shakspere, in the play ; and the 
' world’s exi>erienoe confirms it. 

The ancient Greeks attached gi«at 
importance to names. Ifato recom- 
mends parents to be careful to give 
happy ones to their children ; atid the 
Pytbagoiians taught that the minds, 
actions, and success of men were ac- 
cording to the appellations which they 
bore. The Romans seem to have been 
equally impressed with the same idea. 
jPoausi nomen donum omen, became a 
popular maxim among them. To se- 
leci bona nomina was always an ob- 
ject of solicitude, and it was considered 
quite enough to damn a man that ho 
oore a name of evil import. Livy, 
speaking of such an ap|>ellatiou, colls 
it abominandi otntnts fiomen. A simiUi' 
belief prevailed among all tho nations of 
antiquity. It embodied a truth which 
has not yet lost its significance and ioi- 
portanoo. To a man with tho uauie uf 
Higgins or Snooks, no amoimt of talent 
or genius is of sny avail. He cannot 
possibly nise himself above a very 
humble sphere of usefulness. Or let au 
unfortunate biped have attached to 
him the appoUatiou of Ootobed, a name 
which luts been borne by many a woi'- 
thy ^dividual, and he may quite inuo- 
oentiy sleep all da^ f His waking 
efforts can eflLct nothing to elevate him 
to any position of honour or distinc- 
tion. He bears about him tho doom of 
everlasting mediocrity.” John is a 
most cxQeUent name, and Smith is a 
surname which is worthy of respect 
and honoutr, but woe to the nm om 
whom they are coi^oined I For John 
Smith to sspire to senatorial dignities 
j or to the laurel of the poet is simply 
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ridicaloiu. IHio m John Smith f He 
if lost in we mnltituda uf John 
Smithi^ and individual fame U itupos* 

rfblj. 

All names were ori^nalW significant, : 
■nd were always bestowed by the an< 
cients with reference to their welb 
understood meaning. Sometimes tiicy I 
were commemoratiTe of some iooident 
or circumstance connected with the 
birth of the individual bearing them : 
as, Thomas, a tmn ; Ifaius, May (»(>• 
plied to one born in that month); 
^ptimus, the seventh. In other oases 
the^ were expressive of the aspirations, 
desires, or hpjies of the parents : as, ; 
Victor, one wh& eenyturt ; Probus, 
trtUhful; Felix, happfs Benedict, 
blessed. Not unfrequently they were 
descriptive of personal qualities: os 
Macro^ tall; Pyrrhus, ruddy; Kufhs, 
red-haind. 

Kaimos arc os significant now as they 
were in the days of Plato, and as hn* 
portaut. but we ignorantly or carelessly 
misapply them, making of them the 
most aosurd misnomers. man 

with the name of Oeoige or Thomas," 
as Ix^igh Huut very justly observes, 
** might as well, to all understood pur- 

C , bo called Spoon or Hat-band I" 
‘he in now anything but Uie flaxen- 
haired blonde which her nameio^jeates. 
Isitbel is no longer brown. Cecilia 
(vreii-eyed) belies her name, and **leta 
fly the ari'iiws of love" from orbi of 
heavenly blue. Kebeoca, who ought |o 
be somewhat* embonpointt **roundM 
into beauty/' as the poet hath it, is 
perhaps a slender, lily-like maiden, 
better suiting the name of Susan. As 
thus misapplied, our personal nomen- 
clature is worse than meaningless. We 
should deem the person either hope- 
lessly insane or unpardonably ignorant, 
who should, in science or in buainMa, 
thus misuse well-undentood terms. 

We are not disposed to enter the 
dom<un of the absCmct, snd show that 
there is an inherent fitness 4n names 
for persons and things ; a porresfjond- 
eoce between the woH-s^bol and the 
object which it was origuially intended 
to represent, intnitivelj rsoocnised by 
the soul, though perhaps not mil j com- 


prshsnded. Our design is a more prao* 
tioal one. 

Ada is well known os the mune of 
Byron's only daughter. It is trvnn the 
S^on {Bditht £adWi, or Bade, Ada), 
and sigidfies happy. 

Uij Ikes Uks thy mothsr'a ny Iklr child, 
Adar* 

Adelaide is of German derivation, 
and haa the meaning of a princess. 

** A UiUs nai A 
Oeldea-trMMd Adttaids.^ 

Adeline is only a different form of 
the same name. 

** 'Whal atleth tliee 7 whom wsltcst thou, 
With Ihy leftwi’A shadow’d brow, 

And those dew-lit eyes of thiiie, 

Thou fktnt smller, Adeline r 

Agatha, good, is from the Greek. To 
be worthy of this name, iirdicativu os it 
is of* all ue virtues, is an objetst wliiuh 
may well enlist the highest ambition of 
the fiur ones who l^r it, whether 
maidens or wives. 

Agnes, chaste, is also from tho Greek, 
and is one of the best names in usu 
among us. None but pure, geutlo, and 
loving bdttgi^ it would socui, should 
bear ft ; but in one cose, at least, it has 
belonged to one in whom tho hen>io 
predominated over every gentle i^nti- 
ment: Black Agnes, of Dnnlmr, who, us 
the readef of history will reuulleot, kept 
her husband's casUe, like a lioness, 
sgainst his enemies : 

** Twins ye roses, for the brow 
Of the Udy of my vow. 

My Agnes fair I” 

' Alfred is flsxon, and Higuifa-s all- 
peace. It is a ger>d name, and should 
be a fiiTourito among us, boasting us we 
I do of oiu* Saxon descent, aud tracing 
some of our free institutions to tho 
great and ^ood king who bore it iu 
the olden time." 

Alicia, or Alice, is from the Latin, and 
has the meaning of noble. It is one of 
the sweetest of onr female names : 

** Oh that I wors beside her now, 
bh 1 win she snswer if 1 cail ? 

Ob I would she gfvs me vow for vow, 
Bweet AUee, If I told her all r 





Alphomo » eaid to be the SpaniBb 
form of the ancient Oothic Blfem, owr 
help. It is a euphonious name, but is 
now seldom used Byron damned it to 
everlasting ridioulousness in one of his 
inimitable rhymes t 

"Ungrateful, peijiired, barbarous Don 
Alphonao, 

I really wonder how yon can go on sol" 

Amelia, or Amdie (F^eh, Aimde), 
signifies Amy, or Amie, and 

Emily, have the same derivation and 
meaning. Our vocabulary oontadns no 
sweeter or more loveable name. Happv 
is she who bears a name premuint with 
■noh sacred significance, and happy the 
man who is privileged to whisper it in 
her ear aa the highest word ot endear* 
mont. AmUe, beloved I . The reader 
will recollect, in oonneetion with this 
name, that ditfk page in the romanoe of 
history which records the sad fate of 
Amy Hobsart. 

Anna, or Annie (Hebrew, Hannah), 
signifies kind or gradoua. 

Arabella (Fieiioh, Arabelle) is of Latin 
derivation, and has the meaning of 
beautiful altar. Before no plooe of sac< 
rifioe bend devouter worshipper : 

"Bella, ilni6«Va, boUe, 

Fairer than my verse can tell * 

^ Well 

1 love thee. 

5sBer «. 

Augustus, inereaaiagt is from the 
Lathi, and signifies that those who origi- 
nally bore it continually grew iu power 
and honour. It hoe Men a favourite 
namo in kingly and princely palaces, 
but princes have no monopoly of it. Its 
feminine form is Au^ta. 

Baldwin, a hold vtnh«r, isa fine name 
of the old Saxon stock. 

Barbara is of Latin derivation, and 
rignifles strempe or foreign. Its mouti* m 
reoalls to our minds toe melancholy 
fate of Jemmy Grove, of ballad memoiy, 
who died at Scarlet Town of a Inokon 
heart (poor fellow !), 

" For love of Barlmra Allen I" 

Basil, kinglet is of Greek origin. It 
can baldly Iw a popular name in these 
lepublican timaa. 


Beatrice is one blmet or mahee 
happy. Blessed (Benedict) is he on 
whom she smiles. No name can be 
more appropriate for a lovely and affec- 
tionate woman. Dante immortalised it, 
and Shakspere and Shelly have thrown 
around it the charm of their numbers. 
It is derived from the Latin. Why is 
it not more frequently used ? 

Bemamin, eon of fAe tight handy is a 
fine old Hebrew name, and has been 
borne by men of renown, among whom 
were Jonson and Franklin. 

Bertha, dripAf or famoue, is a fine 
name of Grew origin, and should be 
more common. i. 

^auca is thp Italian form of Blanche, 
which, as I have already hinted, has the 
meaning of ^ehite ov fair. It is a sweet 
name in both forms, and should be fit- 
tingly bestowed. 

Colista, from the Greek, is heavdfui. 
Catherine, or Katharine, derived f^m 
the Greek, is pure or ekaate, and is one 
of the best of our femiJe names. In 
the Irish it becomes Kathleen, and in 
the Flemish, Kateline. A pretty dimi- 
nutive of Catherine is Katharin.v ; but 
1 like it best in its familiarised form of 
Kate. Who ever knew a Kate who 
was not frolicsome, mischievous, and 
saucy t What says the i>oot ? 

" Eatob a sweetbutssuey creature, 

Wltb a Up of scarlet Uoom ; 

Woodbines sipping golden sunJIght. 
Rosss drinking rich perfume ; 

Voioo as dainty as tfie Whisper 
Founts gtvo In tbslr ciystal ahiino: 

Saucy Kale, ao fall of misctiief, 

Would that 1 could caU thee mino!" 
The shrew-tanung Petniohio, in the 
play, thus harps upon toe namo : — 
"You are caUed plain Kate, 

And bony Kate, and sometlmee Kate the 

Dot Kale, the ilfettlest Kate in Christendom, 
Kate of Kate-Uall, my snper-dalnty Kate, 

For aU eote are dainties." 

The name of Cathavine, disgraced by 
her of Usditu, was honoured by the 
noble but unfortunate queen of Henry 
VIII., whofik toe pen of a ShakaiMre 
and toe voioo of a Siddons have kn- 
mortalisod. 

Qhariw: mme ot y a tofogi s to dorivu 
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tihis inastrioui natne from the German 
herl; Anglo-Saxon eeorl or churl; a 
term denoting rusticity, and quite op- 
posed to every idea of nobility. Its 
real origin may probably be found in 
the Solavonio l$ro/, a king. Thus : Krol, 
Korol, Karolus, C^lus, Charles. Krol 
may have come ivom the Latin corona or 
corolla, a crown. Charles, tlien, is a 
king, or one who is crowned. This 
seems an appropriate signification for a 
name which has been home by so 
many kings and emperors. Charles 
sometimes occurs in this countiy in tho 
Spanish form, Carl s. Charlotte is one 
of the femiffiuc forms of Cliorlos, and, 
if we accept the foregoiig etymoh>^, 
signifies a queen. Those who derive 
the name from the German, mve it the 
signifioation of prevailing. I have no 
quatrcl here with the etymologist. All 
Ohailottcs may bo queens of love, and 
being queens must prevail ofor the 
hearts of men. Charlotte 
be rernemherod as one not ^pii^rthy of 
so brave a name. But 

** My ChnrtuUe ounquen wltb a aniU, 

Aud relsneth quean of lore !" 

Ill the hoiuc-circlo and among her com- 
panions, Ch'irlotte lays aside her queen- 
ship, and becomes gentle Lottie. Ca- 1 
ruline is the femiidne of Charges, in 
iuiother form, and of course has the 
same meaning os Charlotte. It is an- 1 
<fthor noble and queenly name, and i 
has been borne by many a noble wp- ' 
man. Corolinh assumes the familiar- { 
isud or pet forms of Carrie, Cidlie, Caro, | 
and Cal. 

*‘01i! a thins of earth, but half divine. 

Is ahi*, my fair young Caroline !" 

Claro, clear or bright, is fron^ the 
Latin. It is a vciy prettv name, and 
is immortalised in one of the best of 
Scott's novels "St Bonau’s Well.** 
Clarissa is from the same root, as is 
Clariboi, hri^t osAheatUiful : — 
uDiamonda brightShall Clara eraor. 

Woven 'mU her shining hair." 

Daniel, a judge, is from the Hebrew. 

David, also from the Hebrew, signi- 
Bee,tvtllbclored. 

Deborah, d^iifying a h$e, a aaother 


good but rather homely name fram tlM 
Hebrew stoek. 

Earine, vernal, a name immortalised 
Ben Joneon, should uertmnly be re- 

Edward is a truth-keeper. The name 
ia of Saxon derivation, and is sur- 
rounded by rich hiitoricnl assooiations. 
Ita Frenoh form ia Edouard. 

Edwin, happg winner {bonum nomcn 
bonem oifien,) is also from the Saxon. 

Eleanor Eleanore) is of Saxon 
derivation, and signifies all-fruitful. 

* “ Bteonor, 

A noBfee Ihr angels to mnrraur u'er ! " 

Emma, tender, affectionate (litoially, 
one who nurses, cares for, watches over 
another), is of ^German origin. Who 
could degire hia mother, hia sUter, or 
hia beloved, to bear a sweeter or i\ 
bettttrname? Under the form of Iinma 
it was honoured by Chorlemugno's fair 
daug[hter, whoso Iovo-hist<try, in con- 
neouon with Eginbord, her futhur's 
secretary, forms one of the |>retttcHt 
qiisodes in the ohroiUcles of thu timo. 
Emmeline is simply a dlniinutive of 
Emma. 

Erssmus is from the Greek, and sig- 
ttifiee worihg to be loved, 

Eruoet, emeet, is derived from the 
German. Its feminine form iri Ernc.i~ 
tbe. 

Eugene^ noblg deeeemhd, is of Gn i k 
dorivAtiou. In iho fcminiiiR, iu which 
it ought to bo oftener used, wc give it 
the form of Eugenia. 

Everard is a good name from the 
German stock, and has tbe meaning of 
vnU’Teported. 

Francis is of German origin, and sig- 
nifies /raiiA nnd^rri'. It is onr of fuir 
finest nalnos. Frances, of which Fmniy 
is the familiarised or pot form, is the 
feminine, 

Frederuk, Writ peace, is another Gor- 
man name of historical iraportanoe. 
FVederiok, the grenadier King of 
I'rusetB, was not particnUriy well 
named. 

George, a farmer, is from the Greek. 
It ebould be a very common name 
in agricdltural eommunities. It has 
been borne by kings, and by one, at 
least, who was greater than any king' — 
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WaahiDgton. Georgia^ Geoigette, and 
Gcorgiana^ are its feminine forms. 

Gertrude is from the Gennani and, 
according to the etymolo^ usually 
giyen, al^ifiea aU-inttih : l^t Jung- 
Stilling, in his Pneumatology, gives it 
a very different meaning. Spring of 
the Druids, he says:—** Into this 
mysterious, spiritual order, old women 
were also received, who^ by this means, 
attained to oonsiderable rank, and be- 
came priestesses. Such individuals then 
received the title of JSToirii— Druidess. 
Both these names were, at that time, 
honourable appellations ; thw are now | 
the most disgraceful terms of reproach. 
The name of Gertude, or Qertrudis, is 
probably also derived from this source^ 
and ought reasonably to be disused, for 
it has the same meahing as the word 
haxa, or a witch.** Well, this may 
be true, for Gertrudes are generally very 
iewitchinff. 

Grace, /avoar, is from the Latin. 
Well may it be a favourite name. 
Commend to me the Graces : 

** You may toast your oharming Sue,*'* 
Praise your Mary's eyes of blue, 

Choose whateter name you vill 
Your fanoy or your rene to flU i 
In my line no name has place, 

But the sweetest one of Qraee.** 

^elen (Latin, Helena; French, He- 
lene} is of Greek origin. , The true 
Higuiflcation of it aeems to be one of 
those vtwaia ^ctionet which abound 
in otymologicol disouasions. Aooordiog 
to one it has the meaning of alluriug ; 
another makes it signify a taker, or one 
who setsee ; while a third defines it as 
one who pities. I am indUned to en- 
dorse the Inst. Mapy a iK>oy unfortu- 
nate lover has found Helen oiluHny, 
and has finally been taken, fdseil, con- 
quered by the prestige of ha? bright 
vyoH and sweet voioa Happy is he who 
finds her one io4o pities, for pity is akin 
to lovo. • Ellen is only a difierent form 
of the same name. It is often con 
tracted to Nellie and Nell^and ia a fine 
name in all its forms. 

Henry, rioh lord, ia of Gyrman da- 
rivatioD. It has been borne by many 
kings, noblemen, aud Mtriots. In ita 
faumiariaed form it beoomea Hany. 


Ita feminisaCions are Henrietta^ Hen- 
rica, and Harriel^ who, since thewcan- 
not be rioh lords, riioidd be rich j^ydies. 

Isabel (French, Isabelle; Spanish, 
Isabella) aignifies olvve-eomplexumed, or 
brown. This is just the name for a 
bonny brunette ; ** for such a one aa 
the poet praises whan he singe : 

** Oivo me the brown girl, with a bright lunny 
flowl" 

There is a silvery, bell-like music in the 
name, which is exceedingly attractive, 
and which has made it a favourite with 
the poets. One says : — 

“Full many maldana* nan^ then he, 
Sweet to thee, 

* Fair to me, 

And heantlflil exceedingly; 

But none on my car ao swret doth aweU 
Aa the name of mine own “ Isabel ! " 
Ma^ Howitt, in her ** Flower Com* 
pariaons,'* has the following melodious 

“ Now for madcap Isabel; 

What Shall suit her, prythee tell 1 
Isabel Is brown and wUd; 

Will be evennoro a child! 

If all langbtar, all vagary, 

Haf the spirit of a fUry. 

o e » • 

Isabel la short and brown, 

Soft to touch oa older-down. 

Tempered like the balmy South, 

WiUi a rosy, laughing mouth ; 

Cbteka Just tinged with peachy red, 

And a graceibl Hebe-head ; 

Hair put up in acme wild way, 
t Decked with the hedfe;;>roeo's spray. 

Now, where Is the bud 'or bcU 
That may maloh with babel V ** 

James (in the IVench, Jacques; 
Spaiual^ Jayme ; Italian, Qiacumo ; 
SMteb, Jamie) comes from the old He- 
brew stock, and is generally supposed 
to be the same as Jacob, and to signify 
a supplanted. 

John ia generally supposed to be 
from the Hebrew, and to signify gro- 
eiotu : but Talbot traces as he thinks, 
to the Latin a gomstg man. lu 

the ItAian, it is Giovanni; in the 
Spanish, ^Juan;.and in the French, 
Jean. It has bean bocoe by some of 
the greatest men that the world has 
I ever produced. It was the name of 
I Milton, Hampden, Locke^ Diydeo, 
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Howard, Molftn^ Bocoaocio, Hanoook, 
Adtaae, Calhoim. ShaktsMre beatowad 
ifc utton one of hia best oharaoier^ the 
fitt Vnight who was wont to auV. 8 cribe 
himaelf. “Jack Falataffwitb my fami- 
liars ; John with my brothers and sis- 
ters; and Sir John with the rest of 
Europe.** The name is a great favourite 
with the veiy respectable and some- 
what numerous fanwy of Smiths ; and 
probably the most noted of idl the 
Johns, ancient or modem, is John 
Smith. The commonness of the name 
is the only valid objection to it. It has 
censed to be ^uffieieutly distinctive, and 
oue sympathises with the lament of an 
unfortunate bearer of th# anoieub and 
honoured but much-abused name: 

** Whj did they call me John, 1 lajr, 

Why did they eall me John ? 

It’t mrdy Juat the meaneet name 
They eoatd have hit upon ! 

BeeauM my father had It too, 

And tuflfhrcd for the eamo^ 

Is that a proper reason ha 
Should propagate the name 7 ** 

Tbe English are prone to oonvert John 
into Jack, and the Sootch into Jock, 
neither of which is either elegant or 
genteel. 

Judith, from the Hebrew, aignifiee 
pramng. 

Julius, ooftJiaxTtd, is of Lstin ftrigin. 
Julia, Julietta, Juliet, sod Julianna are 
feminizations oJ Julius, and shonld wear 
on their queenly heads “ soft and silken 
tresM." Julia needs no eulo^t, sin^ 
she is one whom the poets have immor- 
talized. Julietta, or Juliet, is a dim!' 
uutivo of Julia; “but has," as Talbot 
remarks, “ apparently united ttaelf with 
another name, Joliette^ the diminutive 
of joliCtpreUy." ^ 

Letitia, jog, is one of the happiest as 
well 08 the sweetest of Bamea. The 
woman we love should be “ a joy for 
ei-er’* to our hearts. It is a good old 
Roman name. • 

Leonard is from the Qermai^ and sig- 
nifies lion-like. 

Mabel is probabtr from ntU Idla, my 
fair, though somotLlnk it a contraction 
•of etmabtlte, lorely or amiahle. The fiur 
ones who bw it have no reason to oom- 
l>!a.n Oi cither derivation. j 


Madrieine, (Svriao^ Magdalene), sidip* 
woeful, is a noble name, and a favourite 
with the poets. It oftra occurs in the 
French form of Ifisdeleino : — 

**Thtm art not slsspsd In gdldon languor!, 
Mo tmnood ■mamor ealm Is thine, 

Ever varylnf Midololnor 

Margeret> opeori; is from the Latin, 
murgarUa. Another, and, if possible, 
a more benutifol significetfon has 
curiou^ enough attached itself to this 
name. The German word ntagd, a maid, 
was anciently written magete ancl maghetj 
which words were easily ouufhsml with 
Madge and Maggie, and tlnu with Mar- 
garet. Daiaiea were also called maghett, 
maids or mairgarett, wheuc>) we have 
tha Fkmtoh manuerita, daisies. Mar- 
garet^ then may be a peart or daisy, as 
■he choogeth ; or she may, if she will, 
oombine the beauty and puritv of both, 
in her life and oharootor, and tnua prove 
herself worthy of her doubly Higuifl- 
eaut namcb But maidens ore someth iug 
more than pearls or daisies, and well 
uiay the poet ask,-* 

** Whole may tho bri|ht flovtr bt mot 
That esnssotoh with Margaret ?/* 

Martha is a pleasant name from tho 
Hebrew, but is tmfortuuate iu its signi- 
fication, meaning bittemue i 
Mary.— JThis sweetest of all female 
names is from tbo Hebrew, ond has tho 
meaning of exaUed ; a truly approprlsto 
signification. It is a famous name, both 
in sacred and in profane history. In 
all ages it has literally been exalted. 
From Mary tho mother of Jesus, to 
Mtty, the mother of Washington, iho 
glory has not departed from tho name. 
It hM been linked with titles and power, 
with crowns ond coronets, and adomud 
by goodness and beauty. It has ever 
a ihvourite with the poets. Byron, 
as he assures us, felt an absolute pOMion 
for it. It is inwoven with soma of his 
sweetest verses. It is still the theme 
of bards and bsrdlings innumerable. 

**Ths very mu»le of the name hM gone 
Into oA being." 

• In tbe French, Mary becomes Maria* 

I Maria is another form of it. 
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** Is thy name Bfary, maiden fair? 

Such ahoiUdi metUnks, Its music be, 

The sweetest nama that nuntala bear 
la but befitting theel*' 

Matilda is foom the Gheek, and signi- 
fies noble or 

Miranda, is from the Latin. 

Prince Ferdinand, in the Tempest,** 
exclaims, — 

** Admired Miranda 1 Indeed the top of 
admiration.** 

Nancy, it is believed, may b»traoed 
to the same source as Anna and Hannah, 
which have Lhe same signification, huid 
or proctonf. 

Oliver is firom the Latin word oltvo,^ 
on olive-tree, and is thus significant of 
peace. Olivia and Olive are its femi- 
uino form. 

Phoabo is a bright and beautiful name; 
one full of the happiest signifioanoe. 
Phenbr, light of life! What more or 
butter can a lover or husband desire f 
TlioBc who have read Hawthome*s 
*MIoufie of the Seven Qables,'* (and 
who has not ?) will here recall to their 
minds the sweet-tempered, cheerful, 
and wnim-hearted country-maiden who 
brought the sunshine and the fragrance 
dr the fields with her, to enliven and 
purify the dark, damp, and mouldy old 
mansion of the Fyncheons. She was 
rightly named Pheobe. * 

Philumou is one toko kifies. I think 
it is of Greek derivation. 

Philip, a lover of home, is firom the i 
Greek. 

Rose (Latin, rosa) a rose, is sweet 
enough for tho name of a fairy, or on 
angel. Tliero is a veritable fragrance in 
it. It cnlls up visions bf garded arbouis 
and embowering shrubs and vines. It 
b poetical as well as euphonic : — 

** Where the Jualts flows, 

And the forest ebsdM cepoeo, « 
Dwellsth she, my lovely Roee, 

In rural grace.** 

Rosabel (Italian, rota-bdla) is from 
the same Latin root, but comes to us 
tho Italian. It signifies fair or beauti- 
ful nxto. Rosalie, (French, rose et Ifs/) 
rose and lily, oorifbinea the fragance and 
beauty of two lov^ flowere : 


** I love to teget amblthinl 
And hope In the mingled thought 
Of valley, and srood, ud meadow, c 
Where whUoine, my spirit caught 
Affection’s holiest breathing; 

Where under the skies with me, 
Tonng RoesUe roved, eye drinking 
From Joy's bri^t Oastaly." 


Rosalind : it is enough to say of this 
name that it is one of Shakspere’s im- 
mortidized appdlations. The termina- 
tion, lindf may have been coined by him 
simply for the sake of euphony, or it 



Rosdmond is one of the prettiest names 
of the rose fhmily. The derivation of 
the last part of the word is somewhat 
doubtful. Perhaps it is from mundi, 
(^nch, monde,) and perhans from tho 
German mwid, the mout&; so that 
Rosamond may have originally been 
Hosen-mwid, or rosy mouth ; but Tsdbot 
thinks that it ia from the Spauish rons 
monks, roae of the mountain, that ii^ 
the poDony. « 

Richard ia from the Saxon, and aigni- 
^ee riekrhearted, or, according to ano- 
ther etymology, richly honoured. 

Robert, otherwise Rupert or B»> 
precht, appears to oome from the dd 
Anglo-Saxon worda ro or ru, red, and 
bort, beard, red-beard; ep says Talbot 

Romeo, a piigrim, is from the Italian. 

Ruth is from the Hebrew, and signi- 
fies a trembler. It is a pretty name^ 
but ia eeldom used. 

Sarah, a princess, is from the Hebrew. 
In poetry and in familiar address it 
taked the form of Sally or Sallio, and 
is found in many a love-aong and ballad. 

Sophia, wisdom, ia firom m Greek. 

** Wilt thou be a mm, Sophie, 

Ifothlng but a run f" 

Susan,, is of Hebrew origin, and haa 
the meaning of a lUy. In its familiarised 
or pet form it baromes Sue. It ia a 
veiT pretty name^ and is immortaUaed 
in Gay’s well-known ballad in which its 
signifloation la very happily introdnoid 
into the dloring Um: 
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"ASeui ihecri^ ud wav'd her liljr iMnd.** 

Theodore b a fine euphonic name 
frotn, the Greek, and gift of 

Qod, Ita feminine form is Theodora ; 

" Since we know her for an angel. 

Jlearlng meek the eomaum load, 

Let us call her Theodora, 

Gift of God r 

Viola, a violet, ia derived ftom the 
Latin. For a piire^ modeat, baahftil 
maiden, what name could i>e fitter. 

Walter ia of German origin, and signi- 
fies a woodman. 

William ia of Gennan derivation, and 
aignifioa defender of many. ^*This 
name/* says V^tegan, the diatioguishod 
French antiquaty, ** was nfit given an- 
cientlj to children, but was a title of 
dignity imposed upon men firom a regard 
to merit When a German had killed 
a Koman, the golden helmet of the 
Roman waa placed upon hia head, and 
the aoldier waa honoured with the title 
of Gild-helm, or golden helmet, and waa 
hailed ua a defender.” With the French 
tlia titlo was Guildhaume, aiuee Guit 
laume. The Genn4ai*fonn of William 
ia now Wiiliclui. Wilbelmine and 
Willamette are feminine forma of the 
name. Thoac who bear th*nn, einoe 
they cannot be cx]Mx^ed to occupy the 
poet of defenders, may well take, a^the 
■iguificatiou of their names, wofthj to 
bo drfeuded. 

“ What's in a name?’* 

*' Imago anlmi, vultua, vttm, iKMun. astt" 

HISTORY OF TOBACCO AND 
PIPES. 

That the practice of smoking tobacco 
ia oil the increase in this country is a 
fact few, if any, will deny; and we 
hare thought that an article on the aiA>- 
jeet mbht be interesting many of 
our readers, whether enjoyers of the 
weed or not. 

Wc (I* not intend to consider the 
physolugical effccta of lobacco uj/on the 
tiuuuui system; thia we will l^c* to 
tht^so to' whom such sohjccto more 
p.rtic\ilnrly belong. What we pnipoae 
la a sketch of the history of tobacco, 
and a statement of some facia uiib 
reference to the trade ts now carried on. 


The introduotioiv of tobacco dalsa 
firom the early imrt of tho sixteenth 
century: Some seeds of the plant 
were sent, in 158fi, to Catheriuo de 
Medeeia^ by Jean Nioot^ the PVoneli 
ambassador at Portugal. It aftorwanla 
received its botanical name Nieotiana 
from him. It waa at one time thought 
Giat the term tobacco was given from ita 
having been imported from Tobago; 
Humboldt has, however, shown mat 
tobacco waa the term used in the Haytiaii 
laoguAM to deaignate the pipe ua^ by 
the nani^is in smoking the ^rb, and tlie 
term has been trmaferrod by the 
Spaniarda to the herb itself, and adopted 
by other nations. 

Tobacco was first introduced into 
England by the settlers who returned 
in 1686 fiiom tho colony which they 
bad attempted to found in the year 
ureeeeding, under Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In the dssoiiption of Virgiuia, in 
** Hakluyt's Vovams,** given by llariatt, 
who aeoorapanlea tlie expedition, he 
states the manner in which it ia used 
bv the natives, adding, **,tUat tho 
ploglish during the time they wore in 
Virginia, and since their mturo home, 
were aoeustomed to smoke it after tho 
fashion of the Indians, and found many 
rare and wonderful experiments of the 
virtues thereof/' 

The praotioe of smoking spread 
among the young men of fimhion after 
i ita introduction by Raleigh, aait had pro- 
\ vioualy spread amongst the Spaniarda, 
Portuguoao, French, and other conti- 
nental nations. Jamea 1. had a strong 
antijpathy to the uae of tobacco by Lis 
Bubjocta ; and went so far as tr> write a 
book UEMH^tbu aulgoct, entitled “A 
Counierblastc to Tobacco.” We qindo 
tbo fullowing from ita pages “ U is 
a custom loatlisome to the eye, hateful 
t<» the uoiw, harmful to the brain, 
dan^i'ouB to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fume thereof, nearest 
reMcmbliog the horrible Stygian amoko 
I of the pit that ia botiumleiw." As 
early as 1621, Pope Urban Vlll. usued 
a bull, oxc^iiimxmicating tiioHo who 
smoked in churches. 

1'be pr.u:tice of snuff-taking sui>or- 
ssded smoking during a considerable 
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portion of the reigns of Geoige 11. and 
III. ; Binoe this period, . however, 
smoking has become general, though 
the latter habit has by no means fallen 
into desuetude. The universal indul- 
gence in the luzuiy soon led govern- 
ments to take it under its protection, 
in the way of imposing a tax. Tobacco 
yields a larger amount of revenue than 
any other commodity, with the excep- 
tion of tea and sugar. 

To show theextiaordinaiy increase in 
the consumption, wo may state, that the 
duty paid in 1789, was £408,037 4s. 2d.; 
and since the year 1844 it has been up- 
wards of £3,600,000. It cannot 1 m 
I mported in vessels nnder 120 tons, or 
exported in vessels under 70 tons ; and 
the only places allowed for import are 
London, Liverpool, and a few other 
principal ports. 

For shipment, tobacco is packed into 
hogsheads. This is done with the 
greatest care, each bundle being laid 
8ej)arately. When the cask is about 
one quarter filled, the tobacco is com- 
pressed bv a powerful lever-press ; the 
pressure is continued ^ sevwal noun:, 
that it may become consolidated. - The 
cask being filled by successive stages 
.till it becomes so dense and compact, 
that a hogshead forty-eight inches in 
length, and thirty-two inches in dia- 
meter, will contain 1,000 lbs. 

On its arrival in this country it is 
conveyed to bonding warehouses. Those 
of the metropolis ore situated at the 
London Doom, ^immense buildinn, 
containing whole tiers of hogsheads, 
stretching away in every distanoe os far 
08 the eye can reach. The whole are 
imder one roof, andthere ar? fi'equently 
as many os 20,000 hogsheads, averaging 
1,200 Ids. of tobacco each 1 The reason 
of this enormous quantity being kept 
ill one place is, th^ the duty is not 
demanded while it remains at the docks, 
where it Is considered to be in bond. 
A small rent is paid during its stay 
hero. Thia operation is rendered neoes- 
' sary by the high import duty, which 
renders it better for the> owner to 
sacrifice a large quantity of tobacco^ 
which may have become impaired in 
value, than to pay the duty upon at 


The State does net compel the 
damaged portion to be released from 
bond, but allows it to be burnt, without 
duty having been paid upon it It v 
consumed in a fumaoe on the premises, 
which, with its chimney, is mmiliorly 
termed the ** Queen’s tobacco-pipe.^’ 
The ashes are sold for manure, for 
which they possess good qualities, — 
one ton of ashes being Ased to manure 
four acMB of graund. 

The various kinds of tobacco owe thoir 
different qualities to many different 
circumstances. Some on the colour of 
the leaf, some on the extent to which 
the leaf is liquored, auA some on the 
fineness of the fibres into which it is 
cut. 

** Birdseye *' is produced by cutting 
up the stalk togetiier with the leaf, — 
a plan never adopted with any other 
form of tobaooo. “ Itetuma ” is made 
of the lightest coloured leaf selected 
from the hogshead; and this lightncHs 
is preserved by caution in the subse- 
quent arrangements. A considerable 
quantity of water, in the prooen of 
liquoring, has a tendency to darken the 
colour of the leaf, as has likewise an 
excessive amount of pressure when in 
the form of cake, by using a small 
amount both of moisture and pressure : 
thefisfore the lightness of “Returns** 
is preserved. 

The strong toboeoo called “ Shag " 
owes its quality to different oircum- 
’ stances, the first of which is the choice 
of the darkest leoves from the hogshead. 
Id the subsequent prooesses the tobacco 
is well ** liquored,*^ and screwed down 
into the press with great force. 

**Sbag’* tobacco is subdivided into 
two sorts, “fine and oommoii,” — ^the 
oluef difference between which is in the 
diameter cf the fibres into which the 
leaves are cut 

Many of the names by which tobacco 
is known wore given from the names of 
the places whenoe it was brought, and 
from olher oireumstances having but 
little reference to the quality of the 
tobacco. ** Oionoco,** a name given to 
one kind of tobacco, was given from 
I the South American river of that name. 
I •* Kanaster,*’ or “Oanaater,** was origin* 
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ally the name given in America 4 d 
ba»et8 of rushes or cane in which they 
pi^ the tobacco sent to Europe; and 
hence the desi^ation of ^^Kanaster" 
tobacco was given to the leaves im- 
ported in thoee baskets. At present the 
two kinils by these names are manu- 
factured ftiom the best leaf, generally 
from Hevannoh. 

“Oronoco*' is cut finely, somewhat 
similar to fine “ Shag.*' This forms the 
chief difference between the two kinds, 
the quality and preparation being, in 
other respects, about equal. 

The kind of tobacco to smoke is very 
much detain iuod by latitude. The 
inhabitenta of the noribeprefer a strong 
tobacco; and in our own country the 
great body of smokers, the woi-king 
dasses, use “Shag*’ tobacco. The in- 
habitants of those countries approach- 
ing the tropics choose a mild and 
aromatic tobacco. 

Of the many ways in which tobsoco 
is used in England, none hoe bad a 
more striking advance, within the last 
few years, than cigaiv. 

Although much used in Spoin, and 
the tropi^ regions of America, it was, 
tin a few yean siiioe, scarcely known in 
England, except to the bigW class of 
mnokers; ynit now, every stripling who 
is just shooting up into msnbo^ thinks 
a cigar indispeuxable, as e symbol < 
whereby the world may know that hs 
has at length become a man ; and, that 
the information may be more widely 
diffused, he pursues hii new vocation 
in the open street. 

The rate of duty on foreign cigars (nine 
shillings pew pound, about sixteen or 
eighteen times the read value of the leaf) 
is so heavy, that the quantity im^rted 
from abroad is very small compared 
with that of tobacco in the leaf. This 
rate of duty, therefore, has given rise 
to an extensive home manufacture of 
cigars. . 

in the opinion of smoke^ a fredi 
cigar is never good— it requires to bo 
kept— it is perfect when it is tpudied 
by mites. Manufacturers know this; 
for, by means of adds, they fabricate 
those seductive sparks which are so 
fasdnaiing to tbs smoker. 


There arc many. varieties of dgars to 
meet the taste of smokers. In the 
opinion of habitual smokers, the Ho- 
vannah is thought to be the most 
agreeable for warm weather; for the 
thoughtful and the imaginative tlu^re is 
nothing like the Mhniila; for tlm cold 
weather a Prindpe or Chinstirah oheroot 
is preferred. A laige tmde is carriiMl 
on in London in the ffibrioation of 
spurious Cuba cigars, which are vendeil 
to low tobacconists and chandler’s shops. 

An^ now something of pipes, the 
most universal mode of imbibing the 
smoke from tobacco. A writer in the 
Asioris Journal says : — “ In Si>ain, 
France, and •Germany, in Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, the 
practios of smoking tobacco provaile 
amongst the rich the poor, tho 
learnt and the gay. In Turkey, tho 
I pipe is perpstnally m the mouth ; and 
the most solemn conferences are gener- 
I ally ooneluded with a friendly pipe, 

! employed like the calumet of peace 
amongst the Indiaus. In the East 
! Indlee, not merely all closes, but both 
sexes inhale the fragrant steam ; the 
I only distinction among them er)nKiBt)ng 
I in the shape of the iustrumente em- 
ployed, and the species of the herb 
used la China, the habit equally pre- 
vdlo. A modem traveller (Bmtow) 
states that " every Chinese female, from 
the age of eight or nine yearn, wears as 
an api>endiigs to her dresa a small silken 
purse or mket to hold tobacco and » 
pifie, with the use of which many ot 
them are not unacquainted at this 
tender sge.** 

The materials of which pipes nrc 
made SIS exceedingly numerous. VVliito 
and coloured earths, porcelain, metals 
ivory, bom, shells, o^ly wofxla, agatn 
oonielian, talc, and amber. Of aV 
piMs, however, meerschaum is con- 
sider^ the best It is a species of clay, 
composed principally of silicia, nnd 
magnesia, carbonic acid, and water. It 
is soft and porous ; and, in the llnrst 
specimens, is almost transparent. 'Die 
best speeimens are from the pits nf the 
Crimea in Asio Minor. It is dug up 
near Kanii, on Katalia, near (/‘aflii, in 
tha p«>Tn««la. of the Heniclcaii. B/ 
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the Tartan it is called keff-kill, which 
appellation is derived from the Turkish 
words signifying froth or foam of the 
sea; the reason of this designation is, 
that the wori^men assert thst^ after 
having been dug away, it forms again, 
puffing itself up like froth. 

Constantinople is the great mart from 
whence the dealen from Qermony, Fo> 
land, etc. moke their purchases. Their 
expensiveness arises from the uncer- 
tainty attending the manufacture. They 
are soaked for twenty-four hours ii\ water, 
and then turned in a lathe ; in this pro- 1 
cesa many of thorn prove porous and ore 
lojocbed. Sometimes as many os seven 
out of ten. After being pmsnlented and 
finished, they will sell for from one to 
seven guineas. There wre oonnoiseurs 
who iiiink that the psrtioular kind of 
clay of which ineereohaums ore made 
imiMirts an improved quality to the to- 
bacco ; we do not undertake to eettle 
thin point. 

Tito ordiory clay pipe eo extensively 
uh hI iu Kngland and Holland, is made 
fiMiii a clay chiefly derived fromPurbeok 
in ^!)orBetwiK). It is said that a clever 
nipo -moulder will make three tbouaand 
uvo huudrinl in a day. In Holland, the 
commonest kinds of pipes are made in 
groats quantities, and exported to various 
oouutnes. l*ipo making also furnishes 
umploymont to upwards of five thousand 
people in France. Toboooo pipes raanu- 
laotured abroad, on being imported into 
Engliiud. pay 'an import duty of £30 for 
every £100 value. 

we have not ventured upon the ex- 
pression of nn opinion in reforenoe to the 
labit of suiukiug. The pipe has its 
strong poriuuuis, and also its viplent op- 
pouetiis ; we will leave the matter to be 
Hottlod by them. We oaanot, however, 
clr»i»e this account of tobacco and pijies 
without mentioning whnt must be pa- 
tent to most observers, that tothohard- 
W'oiking and toiling millions, tobacco is 
a comfort and a solace. 

THE IMT'OUTANCE OF TRIFLES. 
Tue doily intercourse of the humblest 
iperwm will afford interest Lug and in- 
Btmolif e examples of the importance of 
A stray thought, a mere word 


of encouragement, has ehlmged a poor 
man’s destiny, has poured hope into 
despair, and nerved despondency* to 
wreatle with misfortune. A smile— 
"one sunny smile," drops balm upon 
all it shines upon, invigorates the weak, 
reanimates the drooping, and gives joy 
to the sorrowfuL A look*— one kind 
look — who has not felt its influence, 
but who can estimate its power? It 
has melted hearts upon which aught 
dse would have striven in vain ; it has 
converted bitter enemies into life-abid- 
ing friends ; and many a mother could 
doubtless odd, " it hM turned a rebel- 
lious son into a dutiful dhild." It i.s 
only by trifles^ as they ture oallod, that 
we con form opinions ujiou tlic charr.c- 
ter of those with whom wo associate, 
and we all know how much itiir success 
I in life depends uj)on our character. A 
I stray expression, on ap^mreutly iurdg- 
I nifioant action, a benevolent look, a 
quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a sigu, 
i^uenUy form the standard by which 
our dispositions are judged ; and such 
! trivial events, unobserved os they may 
be by the careless eye, have made ene- 
mies or friends for every one of us, and 
have caused the weal or wo of thou- 
sands of our race. 

One of the mental deficiencies whiidi 
a disrfyord for trifles displays is a want 
of reflection, because a reflecting person 
would see enough with a little obser* 
vation to convince him that trifles ore 
nbt to be trifled with ;.aud however 
narrow may be his sphere of action, a 
retrospect of his life would un- 
questionably recall many circumstances 
suggesting a similar moral. This fail- 
ing also strays a want uf common 
sense. Whoever heard of a trifler, or 
a careless iwrsoo, as they are called, 
eonsidered twbe a whie man or woman 
by those who ore capable of jiids^iug/ 
Who, with ordinary precaution, wojil4l 
entrust them with what rtvpair^ care, 
or follow^their advice with ny degree 
of confidence ? Ijook around the circle 
of your ac^iuaintauoe, and do you ob- 
serve that those who bear the charac- 
ter of carelessnese have either acquired 
wealth by their exertions, f.uue by 
their industry, or a reputatioa by their 
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judgment? Itf not every man of sound the field of our future labours is gene* 
sense tUo very reverse of a trifler; is rally selected, but that aaleot ion, im- 
not be who excels in any kind of labour portant as it always is, entwined as it 
attentive to the minutest matter oon- is with our prospects in this world, and 
neoted wiih that labour; and is not omr destiny in the next, has not iiufre* 
every architect of his own fortune found quently bMn influenced by a tnfio. 
tu be a au'cful man? We scarcely We have all heard of Comoille, Mio 
need to observe that trifles clearly be* Shakespere of French dramatist s, the 
tray a want of frugality. Many afor> immor^ author of "Cfid/’ and “ Me- 
in ne lias bci'n lost, and many persons litd,** and, we may add, that it was iiu 
have bt-en prevented from making a apparently insi^rfloant incident in hU 
fortune, by a disregard for trifles. That which directed his genius to the 

‘'{Hiuce intko pounds," and that drama.. It was a more exclamation of 
we take cai*o of our pence, our pounds his grandfather which induimd Mo]t^re, 
will take care of ilieuiselves," are true while a youth, to abandon his tapcstiy 
sayings. Tlfcre are some who have trade, and write the satire of “ Tar- 
dosired to save a (H.>rtion annually from tuffo." and the humour of** L'liliourdi.*' 
their Luooiues, but have delayed doing Oowley said he beoamo a poet by iva 1- 
tiij from one year to another, in the ingSpenser; and it is not unlikely that 
i.xiK'ctatiou of being able at a future our great Shakespere would never have 
jioriod to ooiiinieuco their savings with given us those glorious offspriuga of 
11 larger sum. At lost old age presents his brain, had not his want of success 
himself, and they discover themselves compelled him to abandon tho stage as 
t-t be destiiuto of means the hour on actor, and to appear upon it os au 
ofailvct^ity, and that the^^llnual pay- author. Flamsteaa, tho astronomer, 
lueot of ihuii' formerly (ms|||^Bed sum add PrankUo, tho philosopher, ascribcil 
w'ouUl now amount to a ^Qnudemble ths oast of thsir geulias to accident; 
f<»rtuti«. 1'here are lasQy such in ths and Byron tolls ns that his ** (Jiamir," 
world. Now no man will ever amass “Corsair," and “Bride of -Abydos." 
wealth wb.i disroirards tho smallest were inspired by a volume of Turki h 
item. If ^^o hud suillcient courage we history ho had read in Ins youih. 
would tinro to address a few remai^ It would bo folly for us i«> promi/ie, 
u^xm this p'liiii, to those young llulies or any observer of trifles to «X|xiot, tb.it 
who wear thm shoes in wet or cold such obserrsnee would make him a 
wtMtbcr, and l>rmg ou colds and con- Byron, a Franklin, or a Corneille; but 
sumption, who spoil a new dress once wo may safely promise him a gift more 
a month, and liacrifice twice the neces* viduabis, though less externally attrac* 
sury matot lain in their needlework, etc., live. An attention to trifles, as well as 
and call all this, with a toss of the of what are considered more important 
htuMi, mere tiifles.” duties, will bo the surest r/o*niis of 

We w’<mM ureas the foregoing re- giving success to the rnerohniit, fumo to 
marks up<oi the attention of young the student, and ekill to tho rro^lmuic ; 
IhjrsoDs e.s|vcully. Youth is thojm- and what is more, that unall'iyed satis- 
riod when tho se^ of our after life is faction which every one mint l«;el who 
sown. It then becomes important that is conscious that ho has always striven 
no tare.'* should be mixed with the to do his duty —a source of enjoyment 
wheat— that no habits should bo im- j without which the fame of IJoiner or 
Ubed which will inflict us with future I of Sbakesporo would bo bitteniess and 
P'liu. One f.ilse step amid th«) preci- 1 gall. 

pi‘.- 0 ^ of lirV may destroy us ; one good | ' 

resolution, fervently smbraccill and ri* i HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTEH. ^ 
gidly adhi'ri'd to, may ro^veue us from ; “ Wii.\T is the reason that mv plants 
many dililc'iUiea. Aud ive ho]>e the ’ n»t grow so well as Mrs. J I 

few facts ae have presented may cor- • am sure I take a great deal ui-.ro pains 
roborate what wo say. In youth, dao, j with them, and water, and nurse, and 




•Ir them, bat all will not do ; they are 
weak, slender^ ^kly, and some ox my 
best plant! have died—wbile Mrs. Jones 
seems to take very little care of hers, 
and yet they srow and bloom beauti- 
thUy I" ^ 

This appeal is not the first oomplaint 
of ill-succes.). The truth is, som^ plants 
areaotually nursed to death. Care end 
attention bestowed on plants, which they 
do not need, are worse than no care at 
^1. It is knowing just what to do, and 
doing that, and no more, that gives 
some ))erMon8 their success. Cr, as a 
late writer remarked, there are two great 
points to be attended to : — First, not to 
let your plants suffer l^y neglect ; and, i 
seconfUy, not to make them suffer by 
interfeience. 

We would class the requisites for 
good treatment as follow : 

1. Plenty of light 

2. A due supply of water. 

8. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good soil, 
arc obviously of importanoe, but are 
loss likely to be neglected than the 
three first-named wants, and we shall 
therefore add a few additional remarks 
under these heads. 

1. Light . — Plants osnnot by any 
possiHility have too much of this. The 
stand should therefore fhce the window, 
and be placed as near to it as^ractioabl^ 
and the window should be oroad, — as 
little obstructed in its light by outside 
trees as the nature of the oase ^1 admit 
But rapidly-growing plants require most 
light : lienee such should be placed more 
direotly in front of the window. 

2. Water.— This must be given ao- 
. cording to droumstanoes. 4 pl^nt, in 
! nearly a dormant state needs very little 
' — ^those in u rapidly growing condition 

require considerable. Too much water 
will make the latter grow slender, but 
they will bear a greater supply if iu a 
strong light It must be remembered, 
as a stiuiding rule, that dormant plants 
may remain oom]>aratavely in the dark, 
and with little water, and growing ones 
ebould have a good supply ofi water and 
a full supply of light But it must not 
be forgotten that green-house plants 
generally are nearly dormant during 


wmter, and the |oil most therelbre ba 
kept but modentdy moist, as the plants 
in this condition do not pump any 
moisture from tbs soil, and little es- 
capes directly by evaporation. Drain- 
age, by filling one-fifth of each pot with 
ohiumMl, is of importahoe. 

8. Temperature . — ^Many house plants 
are destroyed by too much heat, wliich 
inoreases the dryness, and both these 
causes together are more than they can 
endure. A cool room, never as low as 
freezing, is best From 50 to 55 degrees 
is much better than 65 or 70, the ordi- 
nary temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage wiA tepid water, 
to wash off v^tever dust accumulates, 
is of use; and the admission of fre»h 
air, when there is no danger of obilling- 
or freezing the foliage should not m 
neglected. 

WEEDS AND HABTTS. 
Aii050 the innumerable analogies thn^ 
may be traoed between the pbenomrna 
of the natural and of the moral woiM, 
there are few more perfect, or mor.; 
instruotive, than that whioh may bt- 
shown to exist betweeen the weew of 
the field and garden, and the bad habits, 
the weeds of the heart. 

1. Both commence on a small sode. 
The Scotchman's Uttle paper of thistle 
seeds was sufficient to overrun on island 
as large as England with the noxioiis 
weeds. So the little mischievous seed 
srhioha man sows in his heart will bear 
a crop of weeds out of all proj)ortion to 
the original pnn. 

2. Again, Mth weeds and bad habits 
mature and multiply without cultiva- 
tion. Whatever is valuable must be 
reared with more or less of care and 
labdur; but these natural and mor.J 
pests a^ oqly to be let ^one. Neglect 
IS the only core they require. Do no 
thing, and you do all that they ask. 

3. They are both lusty and hardy. 
They are not apt to be nipped by early 
or late irosts, or scorohed liy fiery suus. 
The^ are»the last things to be drowui-d 
out in a flood, or to dry up in a drought 
Give them a foothold in the soil, and 
the smallest possible diance of life, and 
they will take can of themselvesL 
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4 they «re, both unuingly prolifio. 

It bM been said that a ain^e plant of 
weed 0 ‘illed ** aow thietie " will pro- 
duo# 07 or eleven thouaaiid aeeda. we 
W01 not venture to calculate how many 
muehievoiia aeeda may spring from a 
single weed in the hea^ but we know 
that such things are veiy prolifia 

5. Both are costly uid deatructive. 
Though no toil is required to rear a 
crop of weeds, they eat up the goodness 
of the sulU and deprive those plants 
which are valuable of their proporthm 
of nourishment. 

6. Again, ^f sufTered to remain long 
in the ground, they both become very 
difficult to extirpate. IP you would 
eradicate a noxious plant you must tek^i 
it in hand at an early stage. If you^' 
wait till its a eds are waf^ to eveiy 
comer of the field, and its roots have 
spread deep and wide, it will mock 
your efforts to exterminate it. Tou 
may out it down, or |»lttck it up ; you 
may burn it, or bury it; you may %ht 

it manfully and patiently; but while 
you are subduing it one spoi^ it will 
spring up afresh in another, to mock 

C iur labours and vex your aouL ^ it 
with a heart longovenpown with the 
weeds of bad habits. What a long, and 
atcm, and Horrowful struggle will it 
require to reclaim that dreaiy wssts^ to 
make it again to Uossom as a garden t 
True, terribly true, is the reoord which 
dedama that it as difficult for those to 
do good that arc accustomed to do eviC 
as for the Ethiopian to moke white hie 
dufky. hue, or the leoperd to change his 
skin. Putney has pictured 
this struggle with confirmed bid habits 
with gre.it vividness in the following 
lines, with which wo dose this sober, 
though not onseaeonable, homily;^ 

“ For from hU shouldm grew 
Two mshea of BMmtrous size, 

Whieh aver at head 
Aimed tlwlr rspeeleiM teeth, 

To sstUte rmvliig bonfer with hb bnln. 

He, in the eternal ooofllel, ell wonM selas 
Their iwelUnf nadu, and ba hie gtant grasp 
BmlM them, and rend thalrfiaSb with Ud^ 
natla 

AndhselArsfHgt 


Feeling the pangi he gave; fer ef 
hlmaeir 

OiHwatlent and Inaepomble parts 
' The enalty tortures ifrew.** 


XENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

It sedma to be thought by many, that 
the design of education is the oommu* 
nioation of knowledge to nassivo minds 
to be laid up for use in tno storehouse 
of memory. But as well might all the 
products of smiculture and the me- 
* ' do arts be Uid up for future use by 
yottfig agriculturist and mechanic. 
I the acquisition of vigour and skill 
ir a future productive industry, which 
constitutes a proper physical training ; 
and it is vigour and aexterity of mind 
i|i the. acquisition and application of 
knowledge, whidh constitute the object 
of mental training. 

Elemsntaiy principles must be ascer- 
tained. No man can understood any 
foienoe, or anything, who onnnofc lay his 
hand on the elementary principles, and 
by the light of these trace out the role* 
&ns end depebdeociss of the whole, 
miese are the keys of knowledge, to 
which all the scieooee open their ar- 
cana, and without which they remain 
inexorably shut to all manner of de- 
mand and soUolUtion. 

Without this knowledge of first prin- 
dplsa, a mtn will behold truth always 
hs isolated fragment^ and besurrounded 
a wUdemess* of light. Such know- 
ledge is like a mass of disordered lue- 
dhudsm; confusion worse confounded, 
sad utterly incapable of use ; a muse, 
overwhelming aim inextricable. 

There must be a jpreciaion of thought. 
The mind* eennot ^ thoroughly exer- 
otsed without it; end nothing worthy 
of the name of knowledge can other- 
wise be gained. There are many who 
go round a subject, sad pass between 
lU parts, and verily think they tfnder- 
staira lt, who, when called upon for an 
accurate descripton, can only hesitate 
and stammer amid the glimiaeriog of 
their undefined moonbsjttus of know- 

l^y is this? It is because they 
have iequired no defimte knowledge of 
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Hie Aubjecti th«y have studied. They 
undefstand all subjects in general, and 
none in particular ; and for the pur- 
poses of esaot knowledge adapted to 
use, mlfi^t as well have been star* 
gating through a dim telescope in a 
night 

Everything is what H is^ exsotly, sad 
not merely almost; sad for purposM 
of science c»r use. a hair’s breadth dis- 
orepancy is as fatal as the diBorepaD<7 
of a mile. Who could raise a building 
where eveiy mortice sad tenon only 
almost fitted Y or oonstruot s uiefhl 
almanook when his caloulations w^ 
slmoai, but not altogether ezactf 

Itis this preoiaion of knowledge which 
it ia necessary to aoq,uire ; and without 
it, not only are the blesaira of an edu- 
cation los( but the mnltipued evils of 
undisciplined minda-- indefinite con- 
eeptiona and follacioua naaoniaga, and 
the bewilderment of a deelamatory 
flippancy of apeeioua words — are poured 
out upon aociety with an overflowing 
flood, sweeping away the landmarks of 
truth and priiiciple, and oovering the 
aur&ce with brush, and leaves, and 
gravel. 

No wonder that aoeptioiam is rlfe^ 
which proolaimB knowle^ to be unat- 
taiaable, and all thiuM doubtful. What 
otlier result could he eipeoted from 
minds reared without flrst principlea, 
and reasoning without preoiiion of oon- 
eeptiou, in respeot aither to words, 
thoughts, or things ? 

The art of independent investigation 
is of primary importenoe. We ^ould 
be aocustoD^ to enidore every anb^ 
^ot, to analyse and ttike it ^ar^ s s oar 
tain and define ita element^ prinei- 
idea, and all ita dependencier and rtia- 
tiona, and label the whole with letters 
of fire, and put it together agtin ; then 
we shall understand then we sheU 
never forget it ; and then, ewywhera 
and inatanter, it will ba reedy for use. 

Now this can never he accomplished 
iv lectures and oral kiatmotion, from 
the simple consideration that the act of 
reoeiviug knowledge, end the act of 
acquiring it by perso^ effmta, are en- 
tirely different in respect to mental 
aiartion and thoront^ nttaimnsni 


In the one case the mind is passive^ 
and records upon the tablets of me- 
mory only a few iiragmenta of what k 
said, soon to be eflkoed, and reoovwed 
only recurring to imperfect notes; 
while in the other, the mind’s best 
energiM are employ^ in unlocking and 
dissecting the subject, and the mind’s 
own eyesight in inspeoting it; and 
there results the mind’s accurate and 
imperishable knowledge of it. 

We do not mean that lectures are 
useless, or to be dispensed with ; but 
they are to be only the important aM* 
of original inveatiption. The young 
adventurer must have imme stock in 
trade to b^n witii, some raw material 
for his mind to work upon ; and on 
some plain au^ecta perhaps he has it 
X<et him as^eriment, than, flrst on the 
most fjmiUiig subject. Lrthim recon- 
noitre his own mind, and asoertatn how 
much and what he knows, exactly, on 
the aulDiieet and pti it down in definite 
memonsnda ; ai|d if they are the tie- 
mentaiy jpokris, it will be easy, by their 
light, to follow out their rehtiknie and 
dapeadencMiv from centra to ciccnin- 
farenca; end if they are remote infin 
rences and EalaUona, it will be easy te 
follow them up till th^y dkclose the 
elementary prineiple of which they me 
the satellitea. 

Whan this has been done, and all that 
hia own inganuity can disolose ia found 
99% he may oonsult authors, and an- 
lar^ and eonnect his views by their aid. 
When called to investigate aubjecta 
whi<& are beyond the qnhere of faia in- 
cipient knowledge, oonverBation and 
koturee may open tha door of the tam- 
pte^ and pot in the hand of the young 
adventurarthe gfdden thread which may 
laad him out of darkneaa into open day. 

M ind , which has opened the foun- 
taioa of knowledge, will thirst and 
drink and thirst and drink for ever. It 
k discipline ndiieh doubles ita capacity, 
ita economy of tUM, its energy of appfi- 
oatioD, the amount of xta acquisition, 
and the duution and amount of its 
active uedhilneaB. 

Few HninifeiafaMi to the habk 
of investigation paa% without fiiltaring^ 
the meridian of lik^ er move on after 
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lAlrat ia the^ commoiiplace repatition 
€< oommonpliiM ideas : while to minds 
ezercdsed by use to analyse and decom- 
pose* and reoonstract we elementary 
order of things, the waA is erer inier- 
estiqjg, e^er new, and the jHroduct erer 
fresh, original, and bright as the lumi- 
naries of heaTen. 

The results of such training will be 
eloquence in the pnlpil^ eloquence at 
the bar, and eloquenoe in the halk of 
legislation, snob as none can deep 
under nor resiirt, and whose Tiofeoiies, 
when achieved, will, like the battle of 
Trafidgnr, leave the Wi»rld in a blaae. 

What proceed the immortal elo- 
quenoeofDomoatbeneaf A mind which 
Heaven created ; the euKftre of it by 
his own efforts ; the stimulus of it by 
a popular government, and the provo- 
cations of Philip of Haoedon, 

Instructions may correct faults, and 
reduce to order the eaceea of exuberant 
feeling; but one might as well tearii 
artifimal breathing as artifieial elo- 
quence. Teadi men how to think, and 
how to feel, and, with good linguistic 
culture, we oanuot prevent their being 
alequeot. We could as well stop 
tininder-storms and volcanoes aa the 
electric onthtirstiugs of eoid, with 
fervid, overflowing energy. 

THUNDER AND LIOBTNIllO. 
LiaHTSiNO is caused by the approach of 
two clouds to each other, one being 
overchaiged and the other underdiargeq 
with electricity^ the fluid ruriiea from 
the fortner and dischaigea itself into 
the latter, until each contains a like 
quantity. Lightning clouds vary in 
rititude, being often three or four miles 
from the earth, and sometimes are 
80 close that their edgee actually 
it. If the cloud be a long 
the electrical fluid, meetin^rith a great 
resistanoe from the air, diverts it into 
eccentric courses, and eaosee what is 
known »s fork-lmbtning. Sheet-light- 
ning is occasioned either by the reflec- 
tion of distant and imperoqptiMe flashes 
or several being intennin^ed. When 
a man is struck dead \ff li^tntn^ the 
eleotrio fluid passes throogb hhw^ 
by pcoduong • riolant anoek on tlie 


nerves, instantaneoudy destroys all 
vitality. Thunder nrises from tlie ooil- 
ouBsion of the air closing immediately 
after being aeparated by lightning; if 
the peal be a broken, irregular rcMir, It 
b a sure sUni that the lightning cloud 
is a great mstanoe off; as some of the 
vibrationa of air, necessarily travelUng 
mudi quldkerthan others, reach the oar 
flrat, utd ooming at different T»eriods 
ocoasiosi a long - oonttnned rumble. 

ia seen sooner than thunder 
can be hwrd, beeanse the former travels 
a mfllioii timas fiwter than sound. 

Heat la oommunioatod from one body 
to another by five different causes, vis. : 
eonduotion, reflection, convection, ab- 
sorption, and radiation. Co/idurtion is 
heat communicated by nctuul cont^icb of 
two bodies. The bestoonduotors of liftst 
are gold and ailver; porous, light sub- 
itanoM, tneh as wo^, fur, oliarcoal, &c., 
are the worst. Wood is often tisod in 
oonjimotion with metal ; for instanoe, a 
metal tea-pot genemlly has a wooden 
handle, on aooonnt of wood being such 
a bad oonduotor, that the heat of tho 
boiling water ia not conveyed to tho 
hand with such nq>idity as if it were 
metal. Budi an eseelleut t^nductor is 
metal, that when touched, the heat fi\>m 
the hand p a sses rapidly into it, caiiHing 
to the hnd a sensation of extreme 
frigidity, which is generally cousidorod 
to cfune frefln the metal. When the hot 
haadtoucfaaa a pump-handle, tho boat 
of the former passing quickly into the 
. latter, eausee tha ran to appear cold^ 
when, in' reality, it is of the samo 
temp^ture as the wood in the puinp; 
only the sudden lose of its Tiatural 
heat ptndnow a feeling of extivtne 
coldness to the hand. Marble is also 
eudb an excelhmt conductor tliat, when 
touched, the heat from tho hand passes 
so suddenly into the marble, that a sen- 
sation of intense cold is felt, which is in 
reality caused by the beat leaving the 
hand, and not by tho substance itaelf, 

I as is generally supiKwed to be the case. 
ReJIectiom is throwing back the rays 
of heat from the surfiioe of a reflecting 
body towards the place from whence 
it osma. Highly polished metals are 
the hsit reflaotoie: for insUnoe, in a 
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kitchen with a tin aereein placed bdiind 
a joint roaeting, the tin reflector throws 
the heat of fire badt again upon 
the meat, and thus acoelerates its 
cooking^ and conduces to keep the 
Utohen cool. . OwwAivn, is heat being 
oonvqred to another place or thing; 
as water beinglieated at the bottom of 
a kettle mounts up and carries its heat 
through the rest of the water as it as- 
cends. of heat means to 

suck it up as a sponge does water ; — 
bliick cloth, for instance, would absorb 
the rays of the sun, if placed in it ; 
but if one end of the cloth wen made 
hot, it would notconrey the heat to the 
opposite end, doth being a bad oon* 
diietor. A new kettle is lonMr boil- 
ing than an old one, beoause its aides 
and bottom being bright, they 
the heat; but on an old kettle the 
black soot o&sorfts the heat, and eautes 
the water to boil muoh quicker. iZo- 
diatim signifies tbs emisnon of rays. 
The sun emits both rays of heat and 
light.; fire emitting ravs of heat warms 
us when standing before it; in foot, 
e^'crything radiates heat to a greater or 
lesser degree. Polished metal ia a bad 
radiator of beat ; therefore it keepa the 
water hot muoh longer than other 
compositions. For that reason metal 
tea-uota ore used in preference to black 
earthenware, except m oasea when the 
teapot is always placed an the hob, | 
when the common olack tevpot drows 
tho tea muoh better; beoause it o6- 
9 orb» abundantly the heat, and keejM 
the water hot ; whereaa a bright mew 
tea-pot sot upon the hob throws off the 
heat by rtJfteHam, 

INDOOR •PLAN13. 

As ‘the plants an placed in or near 
widows, there is no uduiiooa defidency 
«f light; but aa it oomes to them most 
intensely on one dde^ they should be 
half turned round ST^ day, that their 
heads may have a uniform awearaaoa, 
and the leaves be not turnM only in 
one direction. If the window facee the 
south, the iutenso heat and light should 
be mitigatcHi during the mid-day of the 
summer mouths by loweriug the bliod. 
Whenever the outdoor tempeniurs is 


not below 84% the plants will be 1 
fited by having thS windbw and dOor of 
the room open. They ofmnot have too 
muoh fresh air at any season of the 
year if they are not grown under a 
Wardian case; for the exterior air al- 
ways oontaina u due proportiofi of 
moisture, whilst the air of a room is in- 
variably drier than is benefioial to the 
jdants. A due supply of moisture in 
the air, as well aa in the soil, is abso* 
lutelv neoesBOi^ to our room plants. 
To obtain this m the best available de- 
ffree, little poroiu troughs, constantly 
filled with water, ahould be kept on the 
stand among the pota ; and the saucers 
of the pots themselvee, i^made acoord- 
ing to Hunffa plan, may always have a 
little water remaining in them. Tho 
application of water to the soil requires 
nr more attention than it usually re- 
oeivea. Room plants 'mostly are the 
protegn of ladies, who administer water 
with their own lumds ; and so long as 
the novelty and leisui'e prompt to tluB 
attention all goes well ; but no room 
plant ever exu^ perhaps, which waa 
not, at some period of its Ufe, left to the 
tender mercieB of a housemaid, with 
the frequent usual oonaequenoes of a 
deluge of water, cold from the pump^ 
after the roots had become boated and 
nurbbed by daya of total abstinenoe. 
Plants 80 treatM cannot flourish. The 
water ahould be allowed to stand in 
the kitohen for some hours before it is 
applied to the plants^ so that it may be 
tia warm or wanner than the soil to 
whidi it ia to be added. It may ^ 
given in bot weather, eveiy second 
day, and in fuch abundance aa to pass 
slightly throuil^ the earth into the 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS IN 
STAINING.— When alabaster, marble, 
and othfir stones, are coloured, and 
the stain is required to be deep, it 
should bo pouw^ on' boiling hot, and 
hrushod equally over every pait if made 
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wHh water; if with spirit^ it should be in the one hae a weloome 
apidSedcold, Atherwiso the evaporation, pearanee of kindness and hnepitality ; 
being too raiud, will leave the colouring in the other it ie troublesome and un- 
matter on the surfae^ without any, or wdoome offioiougnese. A good-natured 
very little, being able to penetrate. In man will bear more familiarity than a 
grayish or brownish atones, the stain reserved and unoooial gno. A thick- 
will be wanting in brightness^ because skinned man will endure ruder habits 
the natural colour ooi^ines with the than e thin-ekinned one ; and the ruder 
stain ; therefore if the stone be a pure habits will seem pleasanter to him than 
colour, the result will be a combination the fiivourite habite of his more sen- 
of the colour ond stain. In staining eitive counterpart, A well-maiinered 
bone or ivory, the oolours will take mail will And out all this with on iin- 
bettcr before than after polishing; and perceptible glance of his eye and ho 
if any daik spots appear, they should will apt accordingly, accommodating 
be rubbed with climk, and the article himaelf to his companion ; and if his 
dyed again to produce uniformity of oompanion be equally woll-maiiuerod 
ahade. On rftnoval frotu the boiling hot and aqcommodat^, they tmderstand 
dye-bath, the bone riiouM be immedi- one another immodiately. 
ately plunged into oold water, to pre- TO PAINT THIS GLASSES 

vent cracks from the heat. If paper or OF BIAQIO LANTERNS. — Draw on a 
parchment is stained, a broad varnish paper the aubject you desiro to pniut ; 
brush should be empWed to lay the lay it on a table or any flat surfHoe, and 
colouring on evenly. When the atains place the daaa over it; then draw the 
for wood arc requirad to be very atroog, outlinea with a veiv fine penoil in var- 
it is better to so^ and not ; niab, miaed with bumk paint, and when 

therefore^ if for inlayhif tkP' VM^Tcwk, dry, All up the other parts with their 
the wood ahomd be nrivioiiidp^pplit or proper colours. Transparent oolours 
sawed into proper - ti riaifci mae a ; and must be used for this pu^oae, auoh as 
when directed to be brushed several eanuine, lake, Prussian blue, verdigris, 
times over with the etaihs^ it ahould be sulphate of iron, tinctures of Brasil 
allowed to dry betweeu each coating, wood, gamboge, Ac . ; and these most 
When it is wished to render any of the be tampered with a strong white var- 
staius more dumble and beautfful, the ulsh to prevent them pealing off. Then 
work should be well rubbed* witii shade them with black or with bistre, 
Dutch or common rushes after it is mined with the same vamisb. 
ooloui^ed, and then varnished with FAIRY RINGB. — ^Tbese singular 

soed-lao varnish, or if a better appear- pheuoinsna, which liave given rise to so 
ance is desiredf with three coats of tnany absurd notions of their aiiper- 
eanio or shell-loc vamisb. Commen human or electric production, may be 
W4jrk only requires frequent rubbing resolved into a simple fact of natural 
with lioseed-oil and woollen rags. Ala- soienoe. Botanists tell us that the 
boater, marble,and stone, may be stained under-ground spawn of fungi grows 
of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, only in # border radiating in every 
black, or any of the compound colquro, direction from the oentro, where the 
by the stains used for w(^ spore origioalW germinated ; therefore^ 

GOOD MANNERSP^There esn the tballus of a fungus is the com* 
bo no general rule for good manners meneing point of a fairy-ring. On 
that supply the use of is^vidual judg- analysing tbeM fungi, it lias been found 
ment in their application. A gener^ that ib^ eoocenti^ from the sur- 
rule may, in caoea, require to rounding qround large quantities of 

be reversed. Ilia same oooduct that phosphates in their tissues, and hence, 
is acceptable in one eondilioA of mind when they decay, the ground which 
becomes offensive in another; and what has produm them is more fi-rrilu, and 
will please a stronger is often a nuisanoe the grass more green. As the nriipnal 
to a member of the family. Attentioi^ little ring of spewn only grows out- 
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wirdly, it li clew that iti fnietifleation 
— ^the toad*rtooU— nnnt mw in a ring, 
gradually iaoreariag in diameter. 

TO WHAT SOILS IS LIME 
APPldOABLBf — E^ery clay soil, 
erwy peaty loil, and every ooil in 
whifdi vegetable fibre dues not readily 
decay, b^une that ia a oign that it 
ocmtaini eoiue antieeptlo acid which 
prevente decay. Thia ia the caee in 
peat beds and swamps. Sandy, gra- 
velly. or thin soils, ma^r be over-limed 
and injured; because in causing the 
decay uf vegetables, it sets free the 
ammonia, the very substance of fer- 
tility required. To prevent this, more 
food ihuat be given for the lime to act 
upon. No farmer who knows what 
the action of lime is, upon all soils, will 
ever do without it, os an accessory to 
his manure. It is a component part 
of all crops grown by the farmer. 
When applied to lands whi(di had not 
boriio wheat for many years, it has at 
onoo roshired it to fertility for that 
crop. Where it has failed once to re- 
munerate the fniner using it, it has 
proved of the greatest benefit a hundred 
times, 

CLKANUNESS FOR PLANTS. 
— ** If as much washing were bestowed 
in Houdon,’* says Dr Lindley, ** upon 
a pot plant as upon a lapdog, the one 
would remain m as good condition aa 
the other. The reasons afs obvious. 
Plants breathe by their leaves ; and if 
their surface ia clogged by dirt; of 
whatever kind, their breathing is im- 
peded or prevented. Planta perspire 
by their leavea ; and dirt prevents their 

E xpiration. Planta fM by thrir 
ves ; and dirt prevents their feeding, 
that breathing, *perBpirotion, and 
food, are fatally interrupted by and 
aeoumulatiDn of foreign matters upon 
leaves. Let any one, after reading thU 
" cast on ^e upon the state of planta in 
sitting-rooms or well-kept green-houses; 
let thorn draw a white handkerchief 
over the surfiwe of such plants, or a 
pieM of smooth white leather, if they 
desin to know how far they are from 
being aa clean as their natureVequires.'* 
MIGRATION OF PLAKIS.— 
Botanists have loQg bean oonvinced 


that the facts eonnected with the dif- 
fusion of plants may often be explained 
by an inquiry into the structqre of 
their seeds, the lightness of these, and 
their capability of transportation by 
winds : qy their texture preserving 
them from destruction in the waters 
of the ocean; by the prevalence of par- 
ticular currents in the air or sea ; or 
by the presence or absence of moun- 
tamouB barriers, or other obstacles to 
their dispersion. It had been observed 
that the Gh>d of nature has provided a 
variety of methods for the diffusion of 
seeds. The most important are doubt- 
less windi^ or riven, or marine currents. 
Some see^ are Isapable m preserving 
their vitality rin the stomach of birds^ 
and are tbna propagated. Such are 
the miailetoe and Juniper. A number 
of facta ore upon record, which prove 
that the mig^tion of plmts, by means 
of ourrenta in the ocean, to distant 
shores, where the climate is congenial 
to them, have formed new colonies. 
Several remarkable instances of this 
description are recorded in the AoMms- 
^olet Academica. • 

GRABS UNDER TREES.— By 
sowing nitrate of soda in small quan- 
tities m shower weather, under trees^ 
a most beautiml verdure will be ob> 
tuneiL ' I have used it under beech 
trees in my grounds, and the grass 
always, looks green. Having succeeded 
BO well on a small scale, 1 luivo now 
Bpwn nitrate of soda amoug the long 
grass in the plantations, which cattle 
could never eat. 1 now find tliat the 
herbage is preferred to the other parts 
of the field. 

DIET AND CLOTHING.— AU 
changes in diet and clothing ought to 
be gradual. Some persons are made 
ill by the fresh fruits and vegetables of 
spring, onlv*I>ecau8e they i>Hiiake too 
laigely of them at first. 'Si>me believe 
that walking or riding does not agree 
with them, because when indulged in 
rashly and without previous timnin^ it 
has caused them serious iudisjiositiun. 
But there' are few persona who, by 
beginning with walking half a mUe out 
and back again, and adding a quarter 
of a mile every <Boiild not in a 
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fbnaig^t walk tix or eight milee with- 
out inconveuience. Any one who wUi 
try this gradual inoreue of excr- 
eiae, will be astonished at the power it 
developes. 

THE BEST BREED OF 
FOWLS. — The best breed is allowed 
to be that produoed between our 
common Irish hen and Dorking or 
Surrey cock. This erou ia larger and 
piuin{ier, and much more hardy than 
the pure Dorking, which poaseasee re- 
markable delicacy of flavour ; but 
neither its delica(7 of flavour nor ita I 
particular whiteneaa of fleah are in the 
least jojurc<Fby the change, tia^ ex- 
perienced poultry faacier% contend that 
the common hena, when properly fed 
and managed, are better layera,' but 
even if it wore the cue, thev are not 
so profitable where the or the fowl 
ia the object of the ownera, aa a large, 
wcll-fod Dorking will^^dfeen bring more 
than double the prmo of a similarly' 
treatod dunghill fowl. 

PREV ENTION OP CONSUMP- 
TION.— lu tho course of the proceed- 
ings of the British Association at Belfast, 
Dr. M*C<>rinac read a paper on the duty 
of gitarding against disease from atmo- 
spheric Iiiipnrity. The doctor stated 
that every individnal, whatever his 
station, should, for the preaervatibn of 
health, take a morning bath, pedestrian 
exercise, and breathe night and day. a 
pure air. After showing how illness 
was produced or aggravated by atm<? 
spheric causes and want of olewineea, 
and alluding to the want of sanitary 
on-anj^ments, he atated that the re- 
apimtion of impure air was the sole 
cause of consumption, and that were a 
person to live night and day intheopen 
air he could not heoomd oonsumpuve* 
To confine the eonsumpthre in close 
heated aptriments was but to increaae 
and hasten tho disease. Th^ ought to 
1>e kept as much as f^saibleln the open 
and pure air, an ounce of oxyg^ being 
worth a ton of fish oil. Owing to the 
perfumes, heavy hangings, *sad ^e 
atmosphere of the booses of the rich, 
they were almost as impure as the 
booses of the poor, and the rmult 
■bowed that the rich ware so more { 


exempt from oonaumptios than the 
poor. Thedoetorinsiatadootheneoea- 
aity of all houaea being regtdarly venti- 
lated with laim bodim of air~^ good 
aewenge— «nd deanlineaB for the pro- 
■ervation of health. 

TO SWEETEN HEAT AND 
FISH.— When meat, flah, Ae., from 
intenae heat or long keeping, are likely 
to peas into a state of oomiption, a 
simple and sore mode of keeping them 
sound and healthy la by putting a few 
pteeeauf charooaJ, each the else of an 
into the pot or sancepan, wherein 
the fiah or flesh are to be boiled. 
Among otbers, an experiment of this 
kind was triad apon a turbot, which 
fmpeared to be too fiur gone to be eatable. 
The cook, aa advised, put three or four 
pieces of oharooal, each the sise of an 
egg^ under the strainer in the finh- 
kettle ; alter boiling the proper time, 
the turbot came to the table perfectly 
sweet and Arm. 

MENTAL POWER OP THE 
TWO SEXES.— The question os to 
ilm dtflRwent intrilectual capactiicM and 
Meats of man and woman has been 
fipsquently amtated ; and it seems to 
be oecided, that in most reipecta there 
is an oquidity of mental power; and 
that is qniokneas of approhension and 
aoeonuw of 'diaorimination women 
geoenlly eweel. Their imagination is 
not Burpasaed by the other sex ; nor is 
their judgment less to be deiMsuded 
on, in cases where tSey have had ex- 
perieuoo and a full opp^unity to ooin- 
parib For in moat oases, judgment is 
but another name lor taste ; and in 
I tiste^ as wall as in imagination, wooion 
I have long been allowed the highest 
I meed of praissu But they also make 
lapid pogreas in studies which r^oire 
something more than taste and imagi^ 
nation. They are equally capable of 
attention as the other sex, sod their 
memory is also equally mtentive. In 
the stu^ of grammar and in acquiring 
a knowle^e ^ languages^ thev succeed 
altogether as well as men. Anri their 
oompodtiona on most subjeota may bs 
jnstiy pvonounesd equally pure and 
ehgaiit^ when oompsM with, those of 
tho maseattoo pn. In msUpbysias 
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and mathem»tioi their trophies have 
not been so p«at. But it may he said, 
perbiipB, that they have not put forth 
any omirts in these departments. And 
it may be as well that they should not. 
For other and indispensable duties 
seldom allow them the leisure for sueh 
sovere application. 

THE USE OF FRUIT.— Instead ; 
of standing in any fear of a generous 
oonsumption of ripe fruit, we regard 
them OB positively oondueive to health.’ 
The very maladies commonly assumed 
to have their origin in a net hse of 
apples, peaches, cherries, melons, and 
wild berries, have been quite as preva* 
lent, if not equally ^OMtruotive, in 
seasons of scarcity. Ibere are so many 
erroneous notions entertained of fruit, 
that it is quite time a counter-acting 
impression diould be promulgated, 
having its foundation in common sense, 
and bused on the common observation 
of the intellimnt. We have no patience 
in reading rules to be observed in this 
particular department of physical com* 
fort. No one, we imagine, ever lived 
longer, or freer from the paromms of 
disuase, by discarding the delicious 
fruits of the land in which he finds a 
home. On nie contrary, they are neoes* 
sary to the preservation of health, and 
are therefore caused to moke their 
appearance at the very timq when the 
condition of the body, operated upon 
by deteriorating causes not smys 
understood, requires their grateful, 
renovating influences. 

CULTIVATION OF HYA- 
CINTBS.— To prow ffwemtht in JBedt. 
—For convenience the neds should not 
exceed five feet in wi(ith. Three feet of 
soil should be dug out^ andean filled 
up to nearly one ^t above the snrfrice 
with compost, consisting of two-thirds 
sandy loom, and one-third thoroughly 
decomposed cow-dung, to which may be 
added a amall i>oirtion of sea aand orsalt 
Plant the bulba from eiz to nine Inchee 
apart, each way, and three or fourioches 
deep. To gmw Hyacinth* in 
Hyacinths succeed under pot-culture 
only when their roots are allowed plenty 
of room ; and with this view, a kind uf 
pot lalU'^ the hyacinth-pot, k manu- 


factured for the purpose^ Plant tba 
bulbs so as to leave a small portion of 
the top above the surface. Give a 
supply of water, and place the pots fn a 
cool shady situation where the sun 
cannot reach to etimulate the plants 
into LSAP before they have made good 
roots ; or they may be covered to the 
dejrth of three or four inches with sandy 
soil for a month or six weeks. They may 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or to 
a light and airy room away from the fire. 
To bloom Hyaeintht in Water Glasses . — 
Hyacinths in water are more liable to 
rot before they have formed roots than 
when grown in soil, and even in a more 
advanced statf^ unless they be carefully 
tended, the roots will Sometimes show 
symptoms of decay : the result being a 
poor flower or nc^ flower at all. The 
glasses should be filled till the water 
nearly touches the base of the bulb ; 
rain or river water is to be preferred. 
They are then to be placed in a cool 
ds^ situatioa for eight or ten days, 
when the water should be changed, and 
the thick brown musty substance re- 
moved from the crown or base. Tho 
decayed portion of the onion-like skin 
may also be cleared away, taking onre 
not to iqjure the root-fibros. As roots 
naturally avoid exposure to light, the 
glasses would again be placed in a dark 
place for a conaidmble time : indeed 
the larger and finer the roots havo 
become previously to the plants being 
ftreed into leaf, the greater the proba- 
bility of an excellent flower. Fresh 
water ahould be gi\'en once a week or 
oftenar according to convenience, bvt 
nith the e&tU talen o/, so that it may not 
be under the temperature of that in 
which the plants have been growing, 
othCirwise they*wlll receive a check. 

COCOA-NUT CAKES.— Three 
ounces of sugar, as much 
grat^ cocoa-nut as will form a stiff 
paste. Wliisk tho^ eggs veiy light and 
dty, add the sugar'gmdually, and when 
the sugdr is in, stir in the c«K:<Mi-nut. 
Roll a tablespoouful of the mixture in 
your hands in the form uf a pyramid, 
place them on paper, put tho p.v|*er on 
-tins, and bake in a rather cool oven till 
they ore just a little brown. 
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COPFEP*. — Choose the coffee 
ef e very nice brown colour, but not 
bl»0k (wltich would denote that it ie 
burnt, and impart a bitter flavour); 
griml it at home, if possible, as you 
may then do|>eod upon the quality. If 
ground in any qunotitv% keep it in a jar, 
hermetically sealed. Kit two ounces of 
ground coffee into a stewpan, which set 
upon the Are, stirring the powder 
round with a spoon until quite hot, 
when ))our over a pint of boiling water ; 
cover over closely for fl\e minutes, 
when pass it through a cloth, warm 
again, and sgrve. Soner. 

KICE CUP CAKE.^Twp oups 
of sugar, two oups of biltter, om eiip 
and a half of ricc-flour, half a oup of 
wheabfloiir, ten eggs, a tcaspooitfui of 
nutmeg, h^f a pound of currants, half 
a gill of rose-water. Beat the butter 
and sugar very light ; whisk the eggs 
till tli«y are veiy thickt &nd stir in, imd 
the nutmeg and tha,jAoor gradually, 
then the rose-water. the whole 
very hat'd for teu inlnufr. Stir in the 
fruit, which must bd floured, to prevent 
it from aittkiDg to the , bottom of the 
cake. Butter a j^n, line it with tbidt 
paper, well button'd, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. Or you may bake Ute 
batter in small pans. • 

DUTCH LOAR^A quarter of 
a i>ouud of butter, half a pound of 
sugar, one pound of diied currant^ two 
toblesjioonfuls of cinnamon, n pint of 
sponge, as mudh flour os would form a 
dough. Make a sponge the evening 
before you wish to bake the cake, of a 
teaeupful and a hiklf of milk, and as 
much flour stirred into it os will form a 
thick batter, with a little salt, and one 
gill of good yeast, 1^ the momlng 
this sponge should beUght Then beat 
the butter and sugar toge&er, add the 
cinnaiaou, currants, and sponge, with 
flour enough to form a dough. Butter 
a pan, and when it ki lig^, bake it an 
oven abour os hoi as fur bread. * 

TIIINC-S TO BE. FOUND 
OUT. — Katore is not exhaust^ With- 
in her fertile bosom then may be 
thousands of sulwtonces, yet unknown, 
as preciuua as the only rsomitly found 
fottepercha. To doubt this would be 


to rmudiate the most logical inferenst 
afforded by the whole history of tba 
earth. Com and giapes excepted, 
nearly all our ataples in vegetable 
food are of cdknparatively lutulem 
disoovery. Society had a long exi.--touae 
without tea, ootton, sugar, and potatoes. 
Who shall Bay there ia not a more 
nutritiouB plant than the sugar-imno— a 
finer root than the potatoo— a more 
useful tree than the ootton f Bunoi.1 
wefldth lies everywhere ill tlie bowels of 
the eidtb. 

HOWTO MAKE A FOllTUNE. 
—Take earnestly hold of life, as^ oafiaci- 
tated for, and deatined to, a high and 
noble porpoarf Study closely the 
mind's beuat for labour or a profession. 
Adopt it early, and pursue it steadily, 
never looking back to tho turuiug fur- 
rqw, but forward, to the new grr>nud 
t^t over remaina to bo broken. Mvona 
and weya are abundant to every man's 
•ueoeas^ if will and actions uro rightly 
adapted to them. Oiur rich tucu and 
our grmt men have carved their patlia 
to fortumv and by this iiiterual pritid- 
ple-Hi prinoipio that cannot full to re- 
ward ita votary, if it 1 h> resolutoly 
pursued. To sigh or rei>ino over the 
lack of inheritanco, is unuiauly. iCvory 
mao ahould atrive to bo a creator instead 
of an Inheritor. He should boipicath 
instoed of* borrow. Tho human lao^ 
in this rcepect^ want dignity and disci- 
pline. They prefer to wield tbo swonl 
of valorous forefathers, to foiging thfir 
own weapons. This is a mean and 
ignoble spirit Let every man be wn- 
leioiui of the power in him and the i'r-H 
videnoe over bim^ and fight his own 
battles wtth bis own good lauca Let 
him fiml that it Id better to earn a crust 
than to inherit coffers of gold. This 
spirit of self nobility once learned, and 
every man will discover within himself 
under Ckxl, the elements and capacities 
of wealth. Ho will be rich, inestiniably 
ri(^ in self-rosouroea, and can lift his 
&oe proudly to meet the uublcst 
among men. 

HiJaSERADISH— Horse radish 
should be gro%m for lattlc. It m am 
good a eondimeat for them as it is 
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SILVERING IVORY.— To sil- 
ver ivory fon^ Work, prepare a strong 
solution (a draobm to two ounces) of 
lunar oausde ; protect such parts os are 
not required to be acted on by copal 
varnish ; then immerse the ivory-work 
in the solution ; when it becomes yellow, 
remove it to a glass vessel containing 
distilled water, and eipose to the rays 
of the sun. In a short time it will 
become black in those parts that are not 
protootod ; it diould toen be removed 
from the water, wiped diy, and robbed 
well with a ]>ieoe of soft leather, when 
the desi^ will appear on the ivory in 
a metaUio stato and burnished; the 
varnish should them bq removed. We 
particularly recommend the last pro- 
cess for such purposes as ornamenting 
tablets, paper-knives, Ac. ; marking 
eresta on table knives, or, in ftot, any- 
thing that requires ornament or cy- 
pher. 

JAPANNING.— TO PREPARE 
WOOD OR METAL.— -For japanning, 
the surface should be rubbed smoou 
and clean with sun-papor or fish-skin, 
and rushes. Papier machd requires to 
have any prominent parts removed with 
pumioe-ston<^ then rubbed smooth, the 
sam<s as wo<^, and lastlv, a coat of 
strung size applied. Leather must be 
seouroly strained, either on ftames or 
boards. The mateiials reqidred con- 
sist of common sise or parchment sice, 
fish-skin, saud, or glass paper, Dutch 
rushes, n>tten stone, whithig, vamiihes. 
various pigments for grounding and 
oolonrlng, oil, spirits of > turpentine, 
mothers -pearl, and gold. The instru- 
ments ore slmplv some did linen and 
woollen rags, a little wool oq cotton, 
and ditferent aised brushes of bog's 
and camel's hair. Japanning may be 
divided into .sputious jipsnuing and 
real japanning. Spurious japanning 
comprises three vaneties, the fint of 
which consists in painting in water- 
colours on an nnderooat of oiaing 
opaque grmmding, laid on the wood or 
other subatanoe, and then finishing with 
the proper ouata of vsmtsh. The colours 
are tempered nrith very strong isinglass, 
deq and honey, and laid on vety flat 
and even. This kind of work is only 
•pplicable to such artioles as ere not 


exposed to much wear or violence, and 
generally lasts for a considerable time. 
The same method is pursued vfhen 
painting with water-colours on gold 
grouBiamg, to imitate the Indian-worL 
The seoond consists in oolouring prints 
glaeing them to wood-work, uud var- 
nishing with oopal or mastic varnish. 
The third is simply employing a solu- 
tion of sealing wax in spirits of wino 
as tbe vdiiole, which is laid on smoothly, 
and allowed to dry gradually ; tlie pro- 
portion of wax bei]^ two ounces to a 
pint of spirits. 

HORSB-SHOEIjfa.-Many 
horses ate ujured by caKlessness, or 
improper mamigement in shoring. To 
learn now to fit a ahoe accurately to the 
horse's foot> so that it riiaU properly 
proteot the foot, and at the same time 
avoid the liability to iujure it, is no 
mean i^uiaitiou. The smith, to oon- 
duct ^ ousineBB properly, should have 
an Boouiate knowledge of the anatomy, 
l^yaiolcgy, and pathology of the horse's 
fo<k, andtoen he will perform the ope- 
ration of riioeing^ not moroly os though 
he was nailing a piece of iron to a blo^ 
of wood, but with all the ooro and 
xnoety which the living strueturc re- 
quire The feet of horHcs differ so 
much, that it requires great judgment 
and a thorough knowlo^ of their aua- 
tomioal structure, to shoe each horse 
in a mouner best oaloulated to promote 
the intentions of nature. SmitlLs geue- 
riQly pore the had too much, or rather, 
do not pare the toe enough; the reason 
is, that it is so much harder to cut. 
Yhien the horse stands u]Hm the fooL 
the bed is so much lower than it shoiila 
be, that the cords of the leg are sirained; 
80^ atea nightia rest, the legs arc stiiF 
and sorsb and xhe horse moves veiy 
awkwardly. • This, sometimes, is at- 
tributed to founder, when in r^ity it 
is caused by nothing but bad ahouing. 
FWquently the toe is bomt ulf. This 
is also injurious ; for, so fiu: as the heat 
penetratn, the life of the hoof, and the 
only mattd which gives toughness, are 
destroyed, and the hoof becomes brittle, 
and liable to onick. Care sliould ^ 
taken to see that the points ol the nails 
are five from defects ; for, sumetimes, 
after the nail has entered thehoof^il 
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qilitfl, and a part penetrates the qnli^, 
oansuig bunenesB. 

• CARROTS.— From an experi- 
ence in their growth, and a dose obser- 
ration of their effects, we are prepared 
to say that this is one bf the b«t roots 
grown for the food of iniloh oows, and 
are justified in affirming that the carrot 
is a highly nutritiTe im; that milch 
cows, fed proi'erly with it, yidd more 
milk than when fed upon haj alone, 
yield it of a better quality, and. Withal, 
thrive upon it ; but earrots, as well as 
parsnips, 8Ugai'-l>eet8,or mangel-wurtsel, 
or, inde^, any other roots, when given 
to milch cows, ahcrold be mixed with 
cut straw, bar, or foddei^,Qf some kind; ! 
besidea which, they diould be given 
otlier portions of long provender, nucut 
or cut, as the feeder noay see fit, by 
itself. When given rooto, cattle of 
ootirse oonsurae kmg food, but still they 
Bho\dd receive such portions as, when 
added to the roots thev may receive, 
wnll form an equivalent in nutrimental 
matt<>r to a full |bed of hay-fodder, or 
other loHjr provendhf.' 

FlUJIT-EOOMS^A veiy im- 
portant a tDKideration in the economy of 
gardening is the construction and pro* 
per keeping of fruit-rooms, and we will 
satisfy the inquiries of severah oorre- 
spondents on this subject The fruit- 
room ought to be well ventilated, for 
whifh puqmse ib ought to have a small 
fire-place. The room may be of say form ; 
but one long and narrow is generally 
best adaptedfor ventilation and heating, 
and drying, when necessary, by a flue. 
The fystam of shelves may be placed 
along on one side, and may be raisedto 
the height of six feet or more^ accord- 
ing to the number wmited. Forsyth 
directs that oil the shelvM or floors on 
which nppU's are to be kept or sweated 
shonld l>c made of white deal, as when 
red deal made use of fortbese pur- 
poses it is liable tA give a disagreeable 
resinous taste to the fruity and spoil its 
flavour. When white deai cannot be 
procured, he advises covering the 
shelves with canvas. 

WINTER STORING OF 
PLANTS.— An evil especially to be 
guarded against by the pirdener is the 
ovarcrowding of plants in green houses 


during the winter.* ** Such eo]Ieotioa% 
observes the OardenmT Journal, “sn 
for ihe most part subject to all the lU 
eflhets of damp and its attendants, mil« 
dew and tottenness. The free clroo- 
Istion of air becomes impossible; weak- 
neai had etiolation are snra to result. 
Rilf-rtpeiud shoots have no chance of 
elaboxwting and oonoentrating their 
fluids; flowers are soanty or in formed 
as an inevitable consequence ; and from 
thesa oiroumstaDoeB arise the oft-re- 
peated oomplaint— * The winter lias 
played sad bavoo among m plants; not 
the frost, but tha damp. Even the tpm 
of the g«unuiiuma went blsck from m 
efihots of it, atfd many of them have 
rotten patehea in the leavea The want 
of eon has done the mischief.' " 

LIQUID MAKURK.— We are 
glad to xwrooive that the efficacy of 
Squid manure in the production of vo> 
getabla life is beoomi^ appreciated by 
the intelligent olaeses who cultivate tbe 
soil A writer in the journal we have 
quoted above says, '*In the cultivation of 
onr finer fruits— ^noHipptea, os an in- 
ftanoe— it ia a well-known foci, that the 
vtrongeat plants, and consequently tbe 
finest and heaviest fruits, are to Ih$ li.id 
by tbe liberal application of manure in 
a liquid state. In the kitchen-gardou 
it is turned toimmeneo advantage, con- 
sidermg that heavy and speedy produoe 
is what is most dMirable. In order to 
have fruit-tree bovdera propwly drained, 
depth of soil is not an objoot ; fur ol>- 
vioiu reasons, then, we have the rofite 
near the surface of the border; oud in 
oonsideratiion of tins, liquid manuiv be- 
comes available.'* An extensivo InufitKl 
propriemr, in Ayrshire, says : “ It is 
quite wonderful what a quantity of 
Italian rye-giaas, watered witii tbe 
liquid manure^ can becut from a Scotch 
acre. It can be out four times in tbo 
year : and weight of tbe four ci;bi 
is upwards of 40 tons of moist Itali.-m 
fve-grsss." 

^ MODE OF rREPAniNQ 

GUANO FOB USE.— In the “har- 
dening fbr the HiUioii," wo find tbe 
following excellent directiouu for econo- 
mising and profitably distribuiing the 
valaable manure which has so greatly 
the labours of the fanner 
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*A very Bimiile and aoonomioal mode of mlei is plaoed, again ooverad 
oi preparing gaane fbr use, la to spread with uoMj and so the procen is ooa- 
two nnndm weight of dry sifted tinned tiU the tun is full ThepeotdiaJr 
mould, Ae,f three or four inches thick, advantages of this management are^ 
one hundred weight of sifted guano 1st, the sand excludes the air, which is 
over and two hundred weight of the essentiaUy requisite for their duration ; 
mould, &o., on that agrin : leave the 2nd^ the sand prevent the evaporation 
heap for two or throe days, protected of ^ apples, therefore their aroma is 
from the weather ; then let it he well prejMrv^ and the humidity or "sweat” 
mixed and sifted throng^ a oommon whidi mpears on all apples is quiddy 
garden sieve. Thus prepared, it oan he absorhed by the dry sand. Pipiuns 
sown without ineonvenirace to the far- kept in this manner look in the month 
mer, aud spread without lost evenly of Hay and Juno quite fresh, having 
over the field. Quano inay be also used their fml sroma ; even the stalks have 
with equal safety in a liquid state, die* the appearance^ they hav^ when just 
solved in water; end perhaps this is gathsM" 

the most effectual mode of developing TRAKRPLAKTING APPLE- 

ite powers, for, like all oonomtrated fer- TREBS.— In inmoving and transplant- 
tilisers, it requires a oohsiderable supply ing rather large wen-catabUahed applo- 
of moisture^ and has always exhibited treee, prepare a hole large enough to 
the most pr^uotive results during wet admit of the roots being spread out at 
seasons. For this reason it is par- full length. Remove as much of the 
tioulorly desirable that the dry mixture top soil as is powble without injuring 
or compost, as we shall call it, riiould the roots^ and dig a trench three feet 
be used immediately before rain. But, wide beyond the extremities of the lat- 
as irrigation is too tedious and costly ter, end deeper than they are, with the 
for extensive operations, the liquid ap- exo^on of perhaps obstinate tap-roof, 
plication is almost necessarily oonflnM This olear trenoh will afford space for 
to the flower and kitchen garden.” properly undermining the roots, and ra- 
I'RESERYED FRUIT.— The moving the soil from amongst them 
following article appeared some time with a fork. The fibres riiould bo tiod 
in the Ohronik dea OartemoUena f — in parols with matting, so as not to be 
"Many persons have a onetom of spread- injured whilst the operation is going on . 
ing out their apples, whidf were n- Fiaoe the tree in its new quarters as 
tborod in tho month of Ootober, on toe de^ as it was before, and so as the 
bottom or on shelves in an uppw spare rqots, when spread out regularly, may 
room, with the view to diy them, in slope a little downward! ; introduce a 
order, as supposed, to moke them keep ; fine sml among them, and water to s^- 
but this is erroneous, as apples kept in tie it closely. Provided the trees are 
such rooms for w^s together wiU guarded, an ordiard will not be injured 
shrivri and lose their aroma, without by the admiauon of riieop. No more 
having gained any b^eflt in 'point of av Uionld be admitted into an apple- 
keeping. It is stated that the fmlowing roonx than is ab|plutely required. Vonr 
method of preserving apififa till spring fouit having kept well in a dork room 
answeri exoeediugly ww. The applea where neithef lljidft nor air is admitted, 
are left os long as possible on the ti^ it is not neessaaiy to alter the con- 
tlU frost is expected; when the froHii ditions. 

are gathered they are placed in large WEIGHT AMD VALUE OF 

tune, and filled inth diy sand; during EGGS.— dt is most extraordinaiy that 
the summer the sand ought to be dried the varieti^ in tiie weight and value of 
by exposing it to the raye of the sun. eggs asanartide of merebaadixe sliould 
After tho bottom of the tun it covered have been eo universally overlooked. So 
with Bome sand, a layer of eppleo fisr es known, it has riways been the 
is put upon it ; having filled the apace custom eveiywbere to sell qggs by num- 
Detween the apples, and covered them her, without respect to size, weighty 
■officiently with land, an additional or peculiar quality. Tet no abaurdity 
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^ b* greater. Ithasbeflii uoertiiiiiad ikwer of sulphar, quarts of tobaooo^ 
^ careful ezperimento reooctly made wator. and 4 pounds of soft soap ; let 
ly dbha author, that, the fur areniM the wWe be well mixed and inoorpo- 
weigbt for a doxen of egga ia rated together, and applied by dhppmg 
Quncea. Beocntly, on appluntiou to a or ayrinmagi or iu the cere of trees or 
proTuioQ dealer, he made answer to the shrubs oy squirting fr^ an engine, 
mqui^ addreeaed to him, that ha made Allow the oompoaiuon to diy end ro« 
no dinerenco in the price of his eggs, main on for about a week or ten days, 
On examination of hiastockt it appeared than warii it off effectual^ with clean 
that the largest eggp weighed 24 ounces water. — Oardenen* Rtewd, 
per dozen, and the amimest only 144 QRAFTING.-^The proper sorts 

ounces. In the one case, a fraction over of shoots for gimf&ng sad buddiim are 
aleTcu 0 ^ would equal the eretuge not esgUy known by those not well ex- 
weight qV a doseu, sad in the other it penenoed in the art In taking shoots 
would require over rifl^iteen eggs to for buds, more ssperially, they some- 
reach the pAprr weiAt It appeared times make soormous blunders by 
to our miitttid uRtomahmant that the cutting sitber early or too late, 
difference in weij^t between the two In general the shoots ought to be of 
kinds was about oUedialf, ^hUe the medium thickness, excepting those 
price was the same.—- ilk .ffsanrifs having slender wood, and in mat case 
JSook" thetl^keat ought to be preferred ; all 

TBEATMEKT OF POTATOES ought to have made the greater part of 
FOK PLANTlNQ.-^l have observed their growth, in order that a eousidera- 
tliat })otatoea left in tiie ground during ble number of the buds on the lower 
the winter are generally sound, and parts of the shoots may be oompletely 
make tlie best sets. Last winter I pur: . fbrmed, for such only should be reserved 
poeely lidt some iu the ground, having for budding ; seeing tbst the bark ad- 
protected them from rain and firost, bv johiing these will be also in a firmer 
throwiDgupdeepfurrowBon them with state; for if the parts are too tender 
the plough, and, leaving the potatoe and^ too herbsoeous when placoci in the 
ridge like a roof. ' In the spring (last Inoision made in the stook, they are apt 
week in April), 1 transplant^ then* on to he decomposed by the abundance of 
some broken-up land that two*yean sap in the latter, which ought alwavs 
ago was old gross, and rich enou^ to to m in ipeater flow than that of the 
grow any kind of crop without manure, shoots which fbmish the buds. 

The result is, that the produce is less FOOT BOT. — ^Tsko aliout four 

infeotod than that of those trsated fli ounces of thd sulphate of oopi>er, or, as 
the orclinaty way. This year J intend it is known at the shops^ bluo vitriol, 
to leave all my potatoes, intended for dissolve in a qusrt of rain-water. Cuttle 
sets^ in the ifvou^ sad to iransplsot your affected sheep, pare the hoof away 
them in April next Thu pUo rseem- from all the part sfitocted ; Iw sure of 
bles autumn planting; and to carry it that, eveg if it tohos it all off. 'J'hcn ap- 
out thoroughly, the transplanting in ply the solution to every part of the 
the spring should be efboted as somi os fo^^ carefully and thoroughly. If w«U 
the land is in a pTopsrestate.— JT, /. dono^ the ours is perfected. About a 
Jtowletf, /iraic/A<ini& Ckuktfield, week after examine tbe foot lest you 

.SCALE AND OTHER IN- msj not have thoroughly pored off all 
SECTS ON TOEE^, SHRUBS, AND the hoof from the a%oted mrt. The 
PLANTS. — The foUowiog reqtipt baa sheep ou^ to be kept in a dry posture 
been found veiy snooessful in decaying for a week or so after the application, 
scale, thrips, a^ other InseoU that in- RAlSlNtS. — These are mode 

fest stove, greenhona«,hardT herbaceous from grapes, either bv outting tho Hialk 
plants, and also trees and shrubs in the ot the bunrii half through when the 
open ground :—Premre 1 hogshead of grapes are nearly ripe, and k-.tviog 
lime-water (use ball a bushel of lime to them suspended on the vine, till their 
this quantity of watai)^add4poon^of watery part is evaporated by the heal 
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of the BODy wbenoe th^ are ealled at* <mo« oeted oorroaiveljr on its sab^ 
Saiaim of the Sims or, by gathering staaec^ and destroyed the vitality of 
the fruit when fully' ripe, and dipping theptat. , • 

it in a ley made of the ashes of the PAPER^HAl^QINOSk-* safe 

burnt tendril^; after whioh it is ex- rule, with regard to papel4iangingSy 
poeed to the heat of the suny or to that is to ohoose nothing iliat looks extrava- 
an OTony till diy : the former are gaol or unnatural, tlegard should be 
Kooikaiied the finesty and are imported had to the utfes of an apartment; a 
in boxes, others in jan, and the inferior drawing ropm shotild be light and 
kinds in matey d». Spera is the country ehesdUy a 'parlour should look warm 
whioh supplies us with the greatest and oomiort^e without being gloomy; 
quantity (rf titis artadlOy and Malam the bed-room papers ehould be cool and 
]^rt wheoMthey am exported cmefly. quiet, and geneMlIy of a small pattep, 
GrenadOy in Spain, and Calabria, in and of au(di coloitfs as harmouice with 
Italy, are supposed to produoo the best bed-f umiture and^other fittings. It is 
fruit of any port. . umrth wl^e to oonsider the sorb of pic- 

INFLUENCE QF THE MOON turea to be bung on a wall ; gilt frames 
UPON THE WEATHER. — ^A Paris show best on a daik ground, and ilirk 
astronomer has publish^ the results frames on a light ground; taking care, 
of twenty years’ obeorvationB upon the however, to avoid violeui. coiitrastri. 
influence of the moon upon the weather. Borders are seldom used now; th<»y 
From the now moon to the first quarter moke a room low, without being or- 
it ruined (during the period of twenty namental. 

yeara <*mbraoed in the oaloulations) 7tfl SLEEP. — ^To sleep a greater 

tlays ; freui the first quarter to the full number of hours than is necessai^ for 
moon it rained 845 days ; from the full rest and refreshment is a voluntary and 
to the liiet quarter it rained 781 days; wanton afaridgnient of life. Sho who 
and from the last quarter to the new slem only one hour a day more than 
moon it ruined 096 days. So that during health requires, will in a life of three 
the moon's inorease there were 1609 soore years and ten, shorten her oon- 
raiiiy duys, and during her increase only scions existence nearly four years, ai- 
ling -—a difi'eronce of 152 days. This lowinu sixteen hours to the day. Toe 
difl'oreuce was more likely to have been muoh[” sleep weakens the body, aud 
accidental than the result of any no- stupifies the mind ; but when wo take 
tural cause, and the oondusiou which only what nature demands, tbo b-xly is 
we derive ftom the rtstement is that iqy^Orated, and the mind has its 
the moon has no influence upon the powers renovetod. 
weather. VARNISH FOR VIOLINS 

INSECTS IN PLO'WER.QAR. OR OTHER INSIRU MEN I’S. -Take 
BENS. — When plants or flowers are half a ntton of ft^ctified spirits of >vmq 
attacked by inmots, the following, to whi% put am ounces of gum-sand 
which is in no respeol injarioua to any ranb, three ounoea of gum-mastie, and 
will be found tm i'flrotual remedy : a phut of turpenthie vanpah. Put 

To six qaaru of soft water, add half a the mve in a tin eon, in a warm 
pound of black soap and a quarter <4 a frequently aKaking it, until it dis- 
pint of turpentine. Apply this to the solved ; then straunandkeep it for use. 
atems with an ordinary paint-bruah. If you find it faarw than you wUb, 
DESTRUCTION OF BEEP* add a litUe more ttimnHne varnish. 
ROOTED WEEBa— The Coundl of WASHING OP WOOLLEN 

GieKoydAgrloultural Society had, at ARTICLES; AN EXCELLENT 
a monthly meeting, Hteir attention WAY.— -It'ia a common oekuplainttluit 
called to a mode, proposed iutBelgiuin, wooUen aiiioias thicken, ahrink. and be- 
foc destroying doc^ thisUee, and other oome dh«o)oured in washing. The 
deep-seated weeds, by the insertion of complaint a{q)lias both to the lighter 
a drop of oil of vitriol into the n|^>er arHoles of kmtted wooL such as shawls 
part ^ their root, which, it was stat^ Ac., and to Uuckcr and heavier mafe^ 
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iPoolkD guvMDta. Tlw diffleulty III 
wtber cue may be obviated by itrict 
•Itentioii to the method aboot to be 
ecpkiiied. To clear the way, itmaTbe 
ww first to point out Bome thmgs 
which nerer ought to be doue^ but 
which frequently, pcrbam generiUy, 
are done Woollen artim are nerer 
to be v’ashed in hj{d u g. ter y por in 
water sofbeuiid by eod^ poiai^ or any- 
thingjof that kind. Soap eren ahould 
never touch them. Th^ are never to 
be rubbed at all. They are never to be 
put in lukewm water lor washing, nor 
in cold water For rhittXkg. Th^are 
never to remain lying atfll in the water 
a single minute. They are never to be 
wrung. When taken out of the water, 
they must not be laid down at all, be* 
f o:'e the procesa of drying ia oommenoed, 
uor at any time alterwu^ until th^y 
are ^lerfectly dry. Now, what is to be 
done F Let the things to be washed be 
first well brushed and ahahen, to get 
n.I of the duet Before the woollen 
tilings ore wetterl at aU, take care to 
have eveiythiag that will be required 
rt?Hdy fuid withm roodi. If aevaral 
things are to be done, lot each be be- 
gun and finished separately. Thia 
makes no dilFersuce in expense or 
trouble. A smaller veaaet and Sxmller 
quantity of lather will suffice, and the 
stuff in which one article has been 
WHj»hed would do no good, but baim 
t) others : it is, in fact, good tor 
nothing. Use only fresh luin water, or 
very dear river water; rain is pr^o^ 
aide. With apieoe of aponm or old 
flannel, mb up a vciy strong lathtf of 
either soft soap or best ydlow soap. 
For very large greasy things, the ^pthw 
may be made of ox-gall, half a pint to 
six quarts of water, whialllid up with a 
handful of birch twiga ^ffie tiiat old 
fasliiwned thii|g, a rod). In either case 
the lather maybe prepared with a small 
quantity of water, end tiie nemainder 
added, boiling hot, the moment befote 
nring it. Hie whole should be as hot { 
as the hand can bear it ; the hotter j 
thf: better. If the aitidM are veiy 
dirty, two lathers will be required in 
anotwarion ; and unless a second pereola 
b at baud, to rob up the seoood wblb 


the first is being used, both had bailer 
be prepared in separate vossols before 
tiba wools are wetted, leaving only th# 
boiltng water to bo adde<l. Trite the 
aitiole to bo washed, and wiUiout leav* 
ittg hrid of it, keep on dipping and 
ralung, dipping sod raising, for two or 
three minutes. By that time the lather 
will be absorbed by th* wool, and the 
liquor will resemble alitny suds. 
Squeeis the arfiole as dry as may be, 
without wringing it. The seoond hither 
having been broqght to the same heat 
as the first, prooSM in the same man- 
ner, dippuig and raising. N.B.--If tha 
article was very Utile toiled, and after 
the first washing appears quite olear and 
clean, the second washing may be in hot 
water without soap. Whether lather or 
water only, a blue-bag may bo slightly 
drawn tnrough before tho HtxNjnd 
washing. When gall has boon used, a 
thud washing in hot waiter only will 
be required to take off the smell. 
Having again squeexed tho nrticlo os 
dry as may be, for the lightiT things, 
such aa shawls, Ac., spr^ it on a 
coarse dry cloth, pulling it luit bj its 
proper shape; lay over it another 
coarw diy doth, roll the whole up 
tightly, and lot it remain half an hour. 
Thia rule does not apply to large iioavy 
things; th^ must hung out at 
once. • 

SOFT SOAP,— 'Boro some holes 
iu your ley-bsird ; put some straw in 
the bottom ; lay some nnslnkcd lime on 
it, and fill your barrel with good, luird, 
wood ariiea ; wot it, and pound it down 
OS you put it in. When full, iiuiko a 
basin in theaahos and pour in water; 
keep filling it as ft rinks in the ashes. 
In the oonnw of a few houiv tho ley will 
begin to run. When yoTi have a suffi- 
cient quantity to begin with, put your 
grease iu a largo iron po^ bit it brat : 
pour In the ley ; let it bod, &a Three 
pounds of deim greaso are allowed for 
two gallons of soap. 

USES TO WHICH TOIIACCO 
OP ENGLISH OUOWTH MAY 
BE APPLIED.— 1. To florist.., for two 
elegant annual plants to rlecdratu tho 
borders of the flowcr-gard<*n ; or, on 
aecouiitof their height, to fill up vacant 
places* in tho shrubberies; or, when 
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put into poti^.tlMj will ba TOiy tliiiie^i|nlrwi|l|twoqu&ii»ofoold?r^^ 
ornamental in the green-houee daring eU tU>le«spoaBibl 0 of brandy; one pint 
the winter. —*11. Kitchen -gardenem ofwldte'me; eix lemons, cut up with 
would, In a few days, lose their oropa of the ped^on; the ^hitea and aheUa of 
melons, if not imm^iatdy fhmigated dbteggs,the whites slightly'^aten, the 
with tobacco^moke, when atUuked by sbeUs omsh^ ; three pounds of white 
the red spider; and it is useful to suger^ then the gelatioe with tiie 
destroy the block flies on eucombers in dthsr Ingredients, end put them over 
frames. — 8. Fruit > gardeners. When the fire. liot it boil," without stirring, 
peach and nectarine-trees have their for twenty hiinutes. Strain it throng 
leaves curled up, and the shoots covered a flannel^ag; without squeesing. Wet 
with Bmother>mei^ or the cherry-trees the mould in chid water. Four the 
have the ends of this shoots invested jelly in, and leave it in a cool place for 
with the black dolphin-fly, cinvass, three houra. ^ 

' ' ‘ or doubled mats, naUed HOUSEOEPING ECONOMY. 


before them, and fSmquently funngated 
under them, will destroy those inieota. 
*-4. Forcing-gardeners* who raise rosea 
and kidney-beans in stoves, can Boon 
destroy the green-flies which cover the 
stalks and buds of roses, and the insects 
which appear like a mildew on kidney- 
beans, by the assistance of the ih mig at- 
ing bellows. — ff. Nurserymen. When 
the young shoots of standard oherry- 
treee, or any other trees, are covered 
with the black dolphin-flies, an infusion 
is made with the leaves and stalks of 
tobacco; a quantity is put into an 
earthen-pan, or small, oblong wooden 
trough; one person holds this iip^ 
whilst another gently bends the top of 
each' tree, and leta the branches remain 
about a minute in the liqqpr, which 
destroys them. — 6. Qraziers, when their | 
sheep ore iufooted with the scab, find 
relief from making a sheep-water with 
an infusion of the leaves and stalks. 
Moles, when only a fmv hills are at first 
observed, may probably bo soon driven 
out of the groimd by fumigating their 
holes. — 1.* Herb tobapoo is also greatly 
improved by having some of tUb leaves, 
when dried, out with a pair of scissors, 
and mixed with the herbs in any quan- 
tity you may think proper, accoraing to 
the strength you require^ and save you 
the expensea of buying tobaboo. The- 
lierbs gonerally used for this purpose 
are coUVfoot and wood betonv-leeves, 
the leaves aud flowers of lavender, rose- 
maiy, thyme, and some otheps of the 
like nature. 

WINE JELLY.— Soakfour 
ounces of gelatine in one quart of cold 
water, for half an hour. In the.mean- 


— It is often a nuitter of gfbat conveni- 
enos. itto well fi of economy, to give ss 
new and presentable form to the remoina 
of dishes which have already appeared 
at table : the following hints may, there- 
fore, bo not unacceptable to some of our 
readers. Caira-feet jelly and good 
blanc-mange are excellent when just 
melted and mixed together, whether in 
equal or unequal proTOrtions. They 
should be boated onV sufficient to 
li(|uiiy them, or the acid of the jelly 
mi^ curdle the blauc-mange. Pour 
this last, when melted, into a deep 
ekrthen bowl, and add the jelly to it in 
small portions, whisking t^em briskly 
together as it is thrown in. A small 
quontiLy of prepared cochineal — ^which 
may be procured from a chemist’s — will 
serve to improve or to vary the colour, 
when required. Many kinds of oreaniM 
add custards also may be blended 
advantageously with the blanc-mange, 
after a little additional isinglass has 
been disaolved in it, to give sufficient 
fitness to the whole. It must be ob- 
eyed, that, though just liquid, either 
jel& or blsno-mange must as nearly 
oola As it will become without tiiickim- 
ing and beginning to set, before it is 
um for this receipt. A soH of marbled 
or Mosaic mass is sometimes made by 
shakily together, in,,a mould, remnants 
of various colou^ blane-numges, cut 
nearly of the same size, and then ffiUug 
it up with 'Some clear jolly. When a 
amall part only of an open tart has been 
eaten, divide the remainder equally into 
triangular slices, place them at regular 
interA als, round a dish, and then fill the 
intermed^te spaces^ and cover the tart 




itenly, with ftligbtlj-ftweetoiiftd Mid 
liriU-drained whip)^ otmin. 

! ! JOHNNY CAKES.~Sia*<|iiMt 
meal into a pan ; make a hole 
invito middle, and poor in a pint of 
wdm water. Mix toe meal and water 
gndnally in a batter, adding a teeapoon- 
ful salt ; beat it very quickly^ and 
for ^ long time, till it beoomea quite 
then spread it tbidk and even 
on a ftout piece of smooth board ; place 
it uptight on the hearth before a clear 
fire, %’ith someMi|ng to aupnort the 
board' behind, and bake it well ; cut it 
into acuBree, and spUkand butter them 
hot. ^he^inav aim be mode with a 

? [uart of milk, three egM one teaspoon- 
til of cxrbonatc of aodi[( and one tea- 
cupful of wheaten flour ; add Indian 
oorn-meid nufUcient to make a batter 
like that of pau-cakea, and cither bake 
it in butw»ivd nans, or upon a griddle, 
and eat them with butter. 

BU7K WASH FOR W4LLa— 
Take one jiound of lump blue vitriol; 
pound it in a atone mortar as fine aa 
jKtBBiblo; dijttfolvo it in a quart or two 
of hut water. Slake about a quarter of 
a peck, or p<*rbiipa a little more of lime, 
and, when coM, pour in the blue water 
by degroee, ond make it whatever shade 
you tleeirc. The lime must be elakod, 
and the vitrird diBsolved in ea^lien or 
stoneware, and the whole mixture 
sUn-cd with ajDoetivl spoon. If w’ood b 
used for any, of the alMive purposes, iKo 
colour will be changed. A new brpsh 
should also be used to put it on the 
walls, and thm must first havC a coat 
or two of wlutowash, to destiuiy all 
amolce and other impurities. 

ARTIFICIAL TRETH,— Since 
tho^ introduction of artificial teeth, 
which enabled many to cqptinue 
the mastication of solid food to a period 
of life at which they Aherwise must 
have swallowed it whole, longevity is on 
the incrca.<M>4 Whether the dentist is 
really to claim this fact aa the triumph 
of his art, or whether it bs duo to a 
generally improved system, of hygiene, 
we will not discuss ; but, os* mastication 
ia BO absolutely neccssofy, even to the 
strong and healthy stomach, we may 
fiurly suppose that some years are added 
to the lives of thoso who are thus 


enabled to aave diatreaa to the other 
dligaativa orgaa% 'when, by age. they 
hava natura% lost tome of Uieir intwer. 

WHITE-WASHINQ THR 
fRUNKS OF TREES.—'Being one day 
Hpon a visit (obaervea Mr. Nurthmnre, 
wbo rCoommenda this axirariiacut) at 
my friend's near Yarmouth, in the Lie 
of Wight, I remarked that acveml of 
the trunn of trees in bis oroluird hod 
been covered with white-wash ; upon 
Inq^ring the reasoii, he replied that 
he nad done it wkh a view to keep off 
the haroa and other aaitnala, and that 
it was attended not only with that good 
effeok but aereral others, for it mode 
the rind smooth and oompaot, by closing 
op the creaks ; nt entirely destroyed the 
moss ; and as the runs woaliod off the 
lime, it manured the root*. Those 
several advantages, dorivud from so 
simple a practice, deserve to be mure 
generally known. The white- winth is 
made in the usual manner with lime, 
and may bo applied twice, or oftoner if 
neccBsary. 

RULES OF DIKT.-No one 
can moke rules for imotiior as to the 
arriolesofdietwhidh will agree with her. 
To the healthy all things naturally 
eaten are wholesome, if token at pn^iKur 
I times Bsd in modemto cjimntiticR ; 

; those who are oppressed by their food 
must find out for tkcuiHclvcs whut 
agrses bdkt with them, ond what causes 
disturbance. When onoo you hovu ns- 
oertained clearly that a certain kind of 
food disogrees with you, avoid it re- 
solutely : for there is no moro doHpicnblo 
folly than that of indulging your fsiluto 
at the expense of your health. Do not 
even year pditencssto betray vou 
into any indiicrotion of this sort ; but 
let yonr reasonable self-denial 1 m 5 proof 
^ouist the unreasonable im[*ortuiuty 
of thoee who show their hosoitality by 
xnskiiig war upon the hcaltn of tlicir 
friends. 

ORIGIN OF THE COUNTRY 
DANCE. —The French country d.'Uicrc'i, 
or oontre-dau^ (from the partirs bring 
I pUu;ed opposite to each othf'r;, sinci* 

' called qAa«lrUles, (from their h.i ving A.ur 
sides) which approximate ri'' irly t<» the 
cotillon, were first iotro^luo''! to Fi-ance 
about the middle of Louis Fifiecnth's 
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reign. PrevioiuAy to this period the 
dances most in vogae were La Peri* 
gourdine, La ICatelotte, La Favane, Lee 
Forlanea^ Mmuetof &c. Quadrilles, 
when first introduoed, were danced by 
four persons only : fow more were 0900 
added, and thus the complete square 
was formed ; but the figures were ma* 
terially different from those of the 
present peric^d. 

BTBBET ETIQUETTE.~It is 
oustomory to remoye the hat upon 
meeting a person to whom you would 
show ihe best courtesy. But it Is not 
a necessary observance; the habit of 
merely bowing beu^ pursued by many 
persons of TOod taste. The severu 
modes of Salutation nhy be said to 
possess different qualitiea, and should be 
adopted with due regard thereto. A 
bow is a respectful and somewhat un- 
fiunilinr roc^ition ; lairing the hat in- 
dicates a higher de^pwa <n respectful 
feeling; tlie presentation of the hand is 
an iiulieation of friendship, Ao. 

PASTILLES. — Them ore 
various modes of making paatilles. The 
following oi'o apprdved reripea: — lot. 
Take of powdered gumbensoin 16 parts; 
Isilsam of tolu, and iiowdered aandai 
wood, of each 4 parts ; linden charcoal, 
4 S iNii-tH ; powdered tragacanth, and true 
luudthium, of each 1 part; powdered 
aaitputro, aud.gum axabio, of each 2 
pai*t8 ; oiiuiamon-water, 12 paits. Beat 
Into the oonsistence of thick paste, and 
having made into shape, dry in the air. 
— 2ud. Gum bensoin, olibanum, storox, 
ofoQdil 2 os.; aaltpetre, 9 os,; ohar- 
ooal, i lbs. ; powder of pale roses, 1 lb. ; 
essence of luses, 1 os. Mix with 2 ox. 
of gum tragnoonth di^lved . in a quart 
of rose water. — Sid. Tne same lormula 
maybe variotl by the suhstitution of 
pure orange powder for the rosea, and 
oil of ncroli for the enenoe of roses. — 
4 th. r>y adding a few grains of oampbor 
to the first recipe, a paatUe suited to 
an invalid* s chanibw is prepared. If the 
soent of the above seems too powerful, 
the proportions of solbietre and char- 
coal be iucreasod. Never ujw musk 
and civet in ivaatilles. 

AGE OF A HORSE.— Every 
horse bos six above and below ; 
before three yH^old he ^edshis mid- 


i die teeth ; at three he sbedsKine more p 
i each i^e of the central teeth ; at 
he shew the two comer and last of tie 
fore teeth. Between four and five jne 
horse cuts the under tnsks ; at five vill 
out his upper tusks, at which time.nis 
month will be complete. At six 31^ 
the grooves and hollows begin to ffl up 
a little; at seven the grooves wil he 
well ni^ filled up, except the aimer 
teeth, having little brown spots There 
the dark brown hollows formerly were. 
At eight the whole of the hollovs and 
grooves ore filled up. At nine t&ere is 
veiy often seen a small bill thefutside 
comer teeth : the point of 2he tusk is 
worn of^ and Ij^e part'that was soncave 
begins to fill up and becomes rounding , 
the squafes of the centrtd tee:h begin 
to disappear, and the gums lesve them 
small and narrow at the top. 

SMOKE FROM GAS LIGHTS 
— is pretty generally ima^ned that 
the smoking of ceilings is occasioned by 
impurity in the gas, whereas, in this 
case, there ia no connexion between the 
deposition of aoot f^d the quality of 
the gas. The evil arises either from the 
flame being raised so high that some of 
its forked points give out smoke, or 
more fr^uently from a careless mode 
of lighting. If, when lighting the 
lamps, the stopcock be opened suddenly, 
and a burst of gas be permittod to 
escape htfoTt the match^ 00 applied to 
light it, then a strong puff follows the 
lighting of each buvuer, apd a cloud of 
black smoke rises to the ceiling. This, 
in many houses and shops, is repeated 
daily, and the inevitable consequence is 
a blMkeued oelling. In some well- 
r^ulated bouses the glasses are taken 
off and wiped every day, and before 
they are put on again the match ie 
applied to the lip of the burner, end tho 
Btopeoek cautiously opened, so that, no 
more gas escapes thsn is sufficient to 
make a ring of blue flame \ the glasses 
being put on quite atrai^t, the sU>p- 
oodks are'' gently tura<M, until the 
flames stand at three inches high. 
When this is done few chimnoy-glasees 
will be broken, and the cdlings will not 
be blackened for years. 

OFFERS OF HARRIAQE.— 
If tbe offer is made in writiag yon 
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■|]t>uld reply to it as soon as 
pfitsible; having, in tbi» cassp 
noffe of the cmbarrasi^cuts of a per- 
Miial intervfew you can mako su^ a 
oaitfol aelection of words as wiU best 
eonrey your moaning. If tbs poraon is 
estiiaable, you should express your 
senf)^ of hid merit, and your gratnude 
for Hs preference, in stroiw terms ; and 
put jcur refusal of his Band on the 
Bcore of your not feeling for him that 
peculiar preference necessary io the 
union be seeks. This makes a rafbfnl 
as little painful as p<^ble, and soothes 
the feelinn you are’eftdiged to womAl. 
The gentleman's letter riiould be re- 1 
turned in your reply, Sand yotir Bps 
should be dosed upon the subject for 
ever afterwards. It is his seoret, and 
▼ou have no right to tell it to any one ; 
Dut if your jMirenta are your confidential 
friends on all other occasions, he will 
not blame you for telling them. 

CLEANING OIL PAINTINGS. 
—Soluble VAimishes, such as sugar, glue, 
honey, gum arabic, isinglaas, white of j 
egg, ai^ dirt generally, may be ramored 
by employing hot water. To know | 
when the pointing is vaniiBhedorcoated 
with such materials, moisten some part 
with water, which will liecome dminy 
to the touch. To dean the picture, lay 
It borisontally upon a table hr some 
convenient ploo^ and go over the whole 
surface with a sponge dipped in boiling 
water, which should ^ used fmly 
until tixe coating begins to soften ; wen 
the heat must be lowered gmdudly os 
the varnidi is removed. If, however, 
the ^ting is not eadly removed, mile 
friction with stale hresd<erunm, a 
damp linen cloth, or the end of the 
forefinger, wUl genenlly effect it> or 
assist in doing so. White of e|^ may 
be removed (if not coasted by heat), 
by using an exceas of altnuiien (white of 
egg, and cojfl vratar ; but if coagulated, 
by empl(»ying a •weak eolution of a 
caustic alkali, as potash. . 

TIMES OF TAKING FOOD.— 
Nature* has fixed no particular hours 
for eating. When the modeof hfe is uni- 
forp, it is of great importance to adopt 
fixed houre; when it is irr^Iar, we 
ought to be guided by the wonts of 
the syvtem as dictated by appetito. A 


strong kbourin^ man, engaged in hard 
work, will require food oftcuer and in 
larger quantities than an iudulent or 
sedantai^ man. As a general rule^ 
about five hours should clai> 2 Wi between 
one meal and anotherA-longer, if the 
mode of life he indolent ; BhorU*r, if it 
be very active. When dinner is delayed 
ieven or eight houre after breakfast 
some slight refreriunent should bo 
token between. Yonng persons when 
growing fiut require more food, and at 
shorter intervaji^ than thoso do who 
have attained maturity. Children 
under aeven yeeie of age usually niokl 
food every three houra; a met*o of 
bread wiU be .a healthy lunch, and a 
child eeldom eats bread u> excess. 
Those pereona who eat a late supper 
should not take breakfast till one or two 
hours a^'r rising. Those who dine 
late, and eat nothing afterwards, rcquiM 
breakfast soon sfter rising. 

SICALL FEET. — Good senso 
must tell that all attempts to rou*lnr 
the feet cramped and mnall ai'o iu- 
jo^ua. A celebrated surgeon of the 
present day has said, that it is Iho 
rarest thing to find a foot the bmioj of 
which have not been iqjurHl by this 
pfsetiee. He says, the foot is cun- 
stmetod on the p^olple of a double 
arch, one lengthwise and the other 
erosBwisfi ; when the foot is raiacd, the 
ends of the archee contract ; when it is 
on the ground, and the weight of the 
body rests upon it, they cxi^and, and 
the arches become nearly flat ; and un- 
less there is in the shoe ample room 
for tlus expaarioD, sf>mo part of tho 
delicate structure must bo injured. 
The frequent eomplaints wc ln*ar of 
inflammation and pain in the joints arc 
occasioned \ff shoes made too tight tr> 
allow this necessary play of tho foot 
All tho misery of oonis is produced in 
the same way; and much of tho bod 
walking we see is referable to the same 
eauae. Now this practice is doubly 
foolish, because it not only produces 
much bodUy aufibiing, but it miHtes of 
the object for which that severe ]»cnalty 
is incurred. However pretty we may 
ihiitk little feet, there is no l)eauty io a 
Isvge one crammed into a shoe too 
sniall fer it Tho moment the ahoe 
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iooka stuffed, a&d the instep seems to 
be running over the size of the foot 
is moro apparent than it would be in a 
larger shoe ; the aim of the wearer is 
defeated, and \he torture is home in 
vain. Shoes that are too narrow make 
the foot look like something rolled tm 
and stuffed into them ; thej destroy all 
form and nomeliness and render the 
st^ tottoriug, as if the soles of the feet 
were round instead of flat 

AGE OP FOWLS—The age of 
the domestio oock varies from seven to 
ton years. They have been known to 
livo longer than this. Buffon, indeed, 
assorts that they may reach twenty 
ears ; but, unfortunately for them, we 
avo no interest in preserving their life 
for any long time, and it is only by 
some rare accident they are allowed to 
die of old age. Agod fowls are readily 
recognised by theu* listlessness, the few 
eggs they lay, the great length of the 
period of moulting, the length of the 
spurs, which are also found' on the 
ftiinules, Hs well as the disposition to 
orow, and the roughness of the feet and 
combs. 

ENAMEL OP TEETH.— VeiT 
near the gums of people, whose teem 
are othei’wise good, there is apt to grow 
a fol^ kind of enamel, both within and 
without; and this false enamel or 
tartar, if neglected, pushes the gum 
higher ond higher, till it loaves the 
flsngs of the teeth quite bare above the 
true enamel, so that the sound teeth 
are destroyed, hooause the gum has 
forsaken the p^krt which is not sheathed 
or protected in oonsequonoe of such 
neglect This false enamel must there- 
fore be carefully scaled off; the 
gum will no more grow over the least 
particle of the enamel than the flesh 
will heal qn the point of a thorn. 

POT CULTURE OP THE 
YEUBENA. — To have good plants, 
aeleot in April healthy cuttings of the 
present yciu'’s growth, which will soon 
root^with a litUe bottom best When 
rooted, pot off into four inch pots, and 
replace thorn where they previously 
wore for a few days, when thqy may he 
removed to a cool frame to be gra- 
dually hardened. Then shift into riz 
or seven inch pots, and place them 


where they are to bloom. Water/ at 
this iMage may be given by syrindng' 
them in the evening; and as the^^et 
established in their pots more witer 
will be required. Ram-water is prtfer- 
able, hut whether it is spring or min, 
let it be well exposed to me aimo- 
sphere, and take oare to have it of the 
same temperature as the houss the 
plants are in. As soon as they com- 
menoe to grow freely, pinch out the 
tops of the leading shoots. When the 
lateral eyes have broken sufficiently, 
thin them out to five or six ; as soon as 
they require support, let tlmm be tied 
to neat stakes at a proper fiance, so 
that light and air may acton every leaf. 
If early blooms are not wanted, it will 
strengUien them very much if they arc 
divesim of all trusses as soon ns such 
appear, until tke plants get a little ad- 
vanced. Weak manure water, free from 
all sediment, may be given once a week, 
and when me pots get full of roots 
twice a week, which will greatly invigo- 
rate them. Decaying trusses should be 
out off as soon as the pips begin to 
dropy and the plants ■ bo frequently 
turned round. When aphides mako 
their appearance, recourse must be had 
to fumigation with tobacco imme- 
diately. A calm evening is best suited 
for thil( operation, and two gentle 
smokings on sucoessive evenings will 
be found the most effectual. Should 
mildew make its appeareure, dust the 
affoctod parts with flower of sulphur 
the moment the least speck is observed. 
The soil used for verbenas is equal parts 
of tiufy loam, leaf mould, and cow-dung 
(the latter rotted to a black mould), 
with a small portion ot fine river sand, 
x»ed a« rough as the potting will |jcr- 
xnit. By the above mode I have grown 
about 1 50 poif'annually for a number 
of years back, from which we have cut 
a great supply of fine flowers, from July 
to the end of October. 

^ TEA..— The princtpsl varieties 

of black t^ ore bohea, cong'>u, 
oampoi, souchong, caper, and )»ekoe. 
The last-meaBtioned one is the best. It 
is prepared from the unexpanded leaf- 
hud. Bohea'is the lower gmdo of black 
tea. To the green teas Mlong twan- 
kay, hysou-ekui, hyaoit impecuJ, amd 
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gonpowdar. The gunpowder here 
•tsvifl in the place of the pekoe, being 
oompoaed of the unopened buda of the 
spritg crop. Imperial hyaon and 
jouqg hyaon conaiab of the aecond 
and third crops. The l^^t and inferior 
leares, separated from the hyaon by a 
winnowing*machine, oonatitute hyaon- 
akin. The peculiar flavour of tea de- 

S da on the volatile oU, which is 
U r than water, and has a kmon- 
ow colour, and thcjtaate and smell 
of tea. Alono^ it acts as a narcotic ; 
but in combination with tannin, aa 
a diuretic and diapbcretla It is ea> 
tracted froA toa by hot water| in 
wbieh, however, it ia noi^waya actually 
soluble, its solubility being m^Ufied 
by the other constituents. 

HONEY B£ES.^Nearlyeveiy- 
body supiKtaes that the bee cmlls honey 
from the nectar of the flowers, and 
simply oarriea it to its osU in the hive. 
Thin is not correct The nectar it col- 
lects firom the flower is a portion of its 
food or drink : the honey it deports 
in its cell is a secretion from its melliflo 
or honoy-secretiug glands (analogous to 
the milk-secreting gland of the cow and 
other animals). If they were the mers 
ooUectora and trsnsporiors of honey 
from the flowers to the honey-comb, 
then wc would have the confl) fre- 
quently flllod with molasses, and when- 
ever the bees have fed at the molasses 
hogshead. The honey-bag in the bee 
j>tir£onu8 the* same functions as the 
cow's bag or udder, merely receiving the 
kouey from the secreting gbnds, and 
retaining it until a proper opitortunity 
pi'C'seuis for ita being depouted in its 
appro;. riate storehouse, the honey-comh. 
Another error is, that the bes collects 
pollen from the flowers acddefttally, 
wUUo it is in search of honey. Quite 
the contrary is the fact The bee, 
while in «eai^ of nectar, or honev, as 
it is impro|)«iAy called, doee not collect 
pollen. It goes in search of jtollen ee- 
pecislly, and slso for nectar. When 
the pollen of the flower is tipe, and fit 
for the use of the bee, there is no nectar; 
when there is nectar, there is no pollen 
fit for its use in the flower. It is gene- 
nlly supposed, also, that the bee ool- 
•ots the was with which it constructs 


its comb from some vegetable subetaaos 
This is also an error. The wax ia a 
Hcrttion from its body, aa the boney ia; 
and it makes its appearauco iu biuull 
soalss or flakes, or under the rings of 
the belly, and is taken t|rence by other 
bees, rendered plastio by mixture with 
thy saliva of the beeaf months, and laivl 
on the walls of the cell with tlve tongue, 
very much in the way a plasterer uues 
u trowel 

DISEASE OP POULTKY.— 
Before j>roessdiug to Uis treatment uf 
dkeasei, it must be nrsmised that pre- 
vention la better t^n onre,'* conse- 
quently a few general remarks on 
poultry-houses, yards, and geiiural 
treatment, will*not be out ofpUco; 
indeed, attention to ibese particulars 
alone, has, in many instances, effected a 
perfect cure, where there was every 
symptom of positive disease. Let, then, 
your poultry-house have, as near as 
may be, a south aspect, its site bo dry — 
it may be made so by draining, — tho 
building itself os secure os possible 
from vermin, and well ventilated, and 
the yard, if on a wet soil, dug out at 
least a foot and-and-a hslf deep, and 
formed of ballast, or brick rubbish, 
,cofSrod with good binding gravel, well 
levelled, and so arranged that wet shall 
not ramdti u}H>n it, and that it may 
admit of Sequent sweeping. In onler 
to prevent the fowls, and clilcks 
espwialiy, from being annoyed by in* 
sects, clean out the house frequently, 
and never forget to do tho same with 
the Dcst-boxcs, which are their principal 
hiding placi^ and twice or thrico a 
year limewbite the inside thorrui;.;hly. 
Somewhere, undi$r cover, have a large 
shallow^box filled with wood>asltcs and 
dry sand in which your birds may dust 
themselves^ whioh vou will find them 
often doing. Mindf wood-ashee, not 
cosl as the former purify, while tho 
latter soil and spoil, es^cially birds of 
light plumage. If you have perches or 
roosts at all, 1st them be broad and 
smooth—narrow ones injuring the 
breast-bqne. For my own pait, I 
prefer having no roosta; but the floor 
covered with clean straw, or other dry 
Utter, well shaken up eveiy day. 
Beiidei good oom and that not of one 
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kind continually, but Taried, give them 
a good supply of green food regularly, 
pi^ieularlY if they haye not frae access 
to a small orchard or paddock. In 
Rue, treat thpm not aJt gnminivoroui 
only, but m maiiwmm, which will 
greatly tend to health. 

PLANTING BOX FOR 
RDG1NG8. — The operation of planting 
box has ever been considered one in 
which much practice is needed ; that it 
is a labour of time and inconvenience, 
even to the experienced labourer, as 
usually performed, we will not- deny ; 
the simple process here recommended 
saves the one and eases the other to an 
extent which Only needs to be known 
to bo generally practised. The uanal 
mode, after forming the trench and 
inner edge, is to plaee the strips or 
tufts of box one by one along the 
length to be planted, securing the same 
from time to time bv pressing the ex- 
eavated soil against the roots, the tips 
being regulated to a line stretched for 
the purpose. This involres an amount 
of Idu'oliug and stooping both painfbl 
and injurious. Having provided your 
box, and prepared it in the usual way 
rofuiy for planting, it is simnly ueoes- 
Btvry to Imvo a fow strips of a<^, four,* 
or six feet long, say half an inch 
tliick by, au inch wide, or common pan- 
tile laths cut into lengths volll answer 
the end; some shreds of matting or 
thin string nre also required. With 
those mexpensivo and simple materials 
you can prepare any number of yards 
u the potting-siied, house^ or other 
building, by laying one strip of wood 
on tbo bonob or table, on which arrange 
the pre))urod box, thin or thi^k, as de- 
sired ; then place a second strip of deal 
on the box, and seoure the two stiiiw 
together by tyidg at each end ; thus is 
the box secured, as it wars, between a 
olamp, and cannot lUl to be even. 
Place these lengths along the bed or 
border, and aooure them by preasing 
the soil to the roots with your spade or 
rake^^which done, out we ties; thus 
are the latha released from dhe box, 
and lengths in feei planted wiUi as 
much despatch as ladbu by the ordi- 
nary method, and with an amount of 
regularity and avanness not attainable 


by the usual plan, at the same txmi 
avoiding the p^ftil, back aching pro- 
cess of imeeling for hours while Rant- 
ing but a few yards. 

DWARF PLANTS.-Choose 
the. time when the tree is in flower, and 
select a branch, preferring that v^ich 
is most fantastic and crooked. By two 
dean draolar cutai d)out an inch of 
bark is rdnoved all round the stem, 
and earth Is applied to the wound, and 
made to press upon it by a piece of 
cloth. This appUoimon is kept moistened 
imtil roots are formed at the incision, 
when the branch is removed, is potted, 
and thus becomes an independent tree. 
As the process is only a substitution of 
a part ror the whole, it cannot properly 
be called / great care and skill, 

however, are require for its succcssfia 
aocompliabment. In China, whore the 
process originated, the trees most com- 
monly thus treated are the dimocarpus^ 
litohi, the &vourite fruit of the coun- 
try ; the oaraknbol, with its octaguncJ 
fruit ; Hie loQgan, a kind of plum ; the 
oran^, apple, pw, ‘Ac. The great rule 
to be obaervea is, to confine your ope- 
rations to plants of a succulent nature, 
or, in other word^ such os are least 
dependent upon soil and water. 
wo may be as popular as possible, we 
may mention cactuses, and mc^emb- 
ryaccs^ or ice-plants, as illuslr.iti<inn of 
what we mean. Small shoots uf dlfier- 
ept varieties of these <uid similar 
families of plants must bo taken off 
and rooted in the usual way, and 
afterwanls removed to the small pots 
intended for them. It is evident that 
when the apace is so small, groat atten- 
tioil should be paid to the soil and 
draiq^. Thelatterwillbe best scoured 
by potsherds broken to the rise of a 
small pea, anti placed to the depth of 
the thurd of an inch in the bottom of 
the |>ot The soil should be |K>rou8^ 
composed of white sand, leaf-mould, 
and a poi.*tlon of pounded crocks, still 
finer than, that used for the lower 
drainage. 'As yroif^A is to be deprecated 
in these tby speoimens, no more mois- 
ture must be wbided than is suifioient 
to secure health. 

GRAVEL WALKS.— Take the 
brine from asaltiiigtub, and haviugpot 
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to it three parts of soft water, pour it 
eo yoxir gravel walks : it will not only 
IdlWuoss, but effectually destroy worms, 
and also prevent weeds springiug up. Be 
carefol, however, not to do this if the 
borders are edged with bos, whk^ the 
brine will destroy ; it is only available 
when the walks are bounded with slate 
or some other material. 

LEFl'-HANDED CHILDBEK. 
••-^hildreD are apt to acouatom them- 
eelvos to use the left hand . more 
readilr than the right, and so become 
wha« IS termed left^nded. Left-hsnd- 
edness is always a mark of oaroless 
nurture ; fA* no species of imperfection 
may be so easily guarded^gsiost When 
the child heginB to use a apooo, or to 
handle any olqect, let eara oe taken to 
make it use the right hand chiefly, aud 
also accusb^m it to shake hands only by 
that hand. By these meankit will soon 
learn that' the right is the proper hand 
to employ, andin this will grow 

up faultless. 

NATURE OP lUnt— The 
liair, when naturally white, or of a very 
light flaxen, os^ is ofteu the case in 
children, and in* some adulti, contains 

Sisai^ara in chil^n, when Uieir hair 
g^ually darkens as th« advanoe in 
age. The colouring oil <»black4iair is 
of a dark green, which becomes lighter 
in the diiTerent shades from black to 
light brown. Tlie colouring principle 
of red hair is*red ; that of yellow hlflr 
a modification of red ; that of auburn 
hair a mixture of red and daih green ; 
that of white and flaxoi hair is almost 
without colour. 

FOOr» FOR SINGING BIRDS. 
— The following is said to be superior 
to the German paste in common use. 
Knead together three pennds of split 
peas, ground or boot to flour; one 
pound and s half of fi^ne onimba of 
br«nid and cosfrfie sygar, the fresh yolks 
of six raw eggs, and six ounges of nn- 
me!te<l butter. Ihit about a third part 
nf the mixture at a time inrthe frying' 
|>an over a gentle firc^ and stir it con- 
tinually rill ithesliji'htlybrowo, but by 
no mems burnt. Wh^ the o^er two 
arv done olso, and all become 
add to the entire quantity six 


ounces of maw-seed, and sis pounds of 
good hcmp-eecd, l^ised and separated 
from the huslu. Mix the whole well 
togeth^, and it will be found an osocl- 
loit food for thruahes, led robina, iurkii, 
linnets, osnsiy>birdB, fiufehos of the dif- 
ferent sorts, and most oUier* sinking 
birds, pieaervuig them admirably in 
song and feather. 

BED-CURTAINS UNWHOLE- 
SOHSL — ^Tbe pnoUce of enclosing the 
bed with curtains isopposed to healthy 
sleep. In many osass the material used 
is BO iluck and porous as<to imbibe the 
rising exhaUtioni^ and otherwise pre- 
vent the friee drouiatiou of air. It 
would be in vain to have lofty, well- 
ventilated aporfments if this practice is 
continued. All the purposes for which 
curtains are roquirsd, vis., the proven- 
rion of drafts and exposure, are equally 
answered by having a onrttiin aoro^ai 
the room or on one side of the bed, 
without having the roof ooveriHl and 
curtains drawn 8(» closely round that 
the sleq>ers are enolosod in ne smull a 
spooe sa possible. The fact iliat if a 
osgad bird bo hung up in the iuterior 
of a bed enclosed with curtains, either 
daring the night or shortly after tho 
slehjera have risen, it will soon die, in u 
sufficient [iroof that the air is so vitiated 
that it is not fit for the supiir^rt of life, 
and abowq the necessity of providing for 
its escajM nndoonstant renewal. Iron 
bedsteads are preferable to w'ood in {iro- 
moting eleoDiineM; there is not ho 
ranch borlxmr for dust, and conse- 
quently for vermin; and, whoii ja- 
panned, th^ are most easilj^ washed 
and kept clean. 

A VERY HRVIVINO ODOUR. 
— FBI vrith recently-gariierod and dried 
lavender flowers, stripped fnun their 
stall^ imsll wide-necki^ »coDt-bottles, 
and jnst cover them with Htrong acetic 
acid. A morsel of camphor, the sixe of 
a hazel-out, may be added, with advan- 
tage, to the lavender, in each bottle. 
Sound, now, and eloaely fitting Of>rka 
•hould tie ased, to secure the uHbifuro 
from tbivur* R u exceedingly refresh- 
• ing and wholesome, and ba.^ often 
I proved very acceptable to iovnlids. 

I ^e lavender should he gathered for it 
' befrne it is quite fully Uloan. 
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GABDENING FOB SEPTEMBEB. 

The Flowsh GAnnEN. — ^Thift month 
is tho period for looking over all green- 
house plants, trimming them, stirring 
the eunooe of 'soil in the pots, clear- 
ing them, and getting them back into 
their winter quarters. In this we mast 
not fall into the common error of over- 
eiowding ; no two plants ought, underanv 
circumstances, to touch each other. All 
tho bottoms of tho frames ought to be 
hard and impervious to wet,* th^t the 
water given to plants may not soak in ; 
and they should slope a little, that it 
may run off. Layers of carnations and 
picotoos should be now cut from the 
parent plants and potted in good loam, 
in pots size 48, a pair in each pot, and 
1)0 nlnced in frames for tho winter. The 
pinlcs that are potted should bo also put 
under glass, or, for lyant of that con- 
Toniencf*, plun^ in beds of coal-ash, 
saw-dust, or sand, in such a way that 
they may ho protected with mats, or 
rovered with long, looso litter. Auri- 
culas grown in pots must lie looked 
over, and relieved of Ihoir decayed 
stalks and yellow leaves, and at tho end 
of this month bo placed in a regular 
winter pit or frame. Plants in the bor- 
dera/hat are to be saved in ^ts should 
now be romovod to tho greeiihouso, pits, 
frames, or dwclling-houscB. ^is month 
may be said to be the beginning of bulb- 
planting for early bloom; and nil the 
soil kinds, such as lilies, crown impe- 
rials, &c., must not be long out of tho 
ground. Calceolarias are propagated by 
ofTsets and cuttings. OiFsets should now 
be taken from the plants and pottod;| 
cuttings wliieh have hpen struck should 
also be potted into single i)Ots.' Chry- 
santhemums to bloom in pots diould now 
be got under glass. Tender greenhouse 
|>1ants, must be boused before the month 
18 out . Sow all kinds of hardy annuals; 
and if they aro well up and estahlishod 
before' ibo winter sets in, many will 
stand w’cll. Pansies may be struck 
fmm onttiiigs in time to get strong 
before ijio winter sets in. ^Seedling 
flowers, and all the biennials at?d peren- 
nials, may be 'planted out if hardy, and 
potted if tondei'. Snowdrops and daffo- 


dills, and many other early bulbs, may 
be planted in the borders. 

Fruit Garden. — Fruit must 
gathered in dry weather, and, if possible, 
when the sun is powerful ; it makes a 
remarkable difference in the period of 
their keeping. Never drop uem, for 
the slightest bruise will cause prematnro 
deoa^ The rule for gathering should 

Kitckbn — Potatoes^ th^ 

are ripe may be taken up and stored: 
they are always ripe when the haulm is 
decayed. They may be stored iu a d^ 
oellar, covered over with straw, or in 
pits heaped up and ooveretPovor with 
straw and mo\^d, but never iu large 
bodies. Onions as they ripen must be 
drawn and dried in the sun on the ground 
for a day or two ; they should bo bf urod 
very dry and cool, and whoro they havo 
freo air. Earih up celery, chou£>ing dry 
days for this work, and bruising the 
lumps of soil small. Cauliflowers: prick 
out tho August sown ones ; the warmest 
and best place in the garden should bo 
chosen if they ore only to bo protoctod 
in the ground ; but if yoii have a com- 
mon garden-frame and light to spare, 
plant them three or four^ inolie^ uyiart 
imder it. Plant out, in any spare 
ground, cabbage plants, six inches a])art, 
and inerows fi^en inches apart, to 
be drawn os coleworts. Hoe winter 
spinach, removing them where too thick, 
and leaving tliem six or eight inches 
apdrt should be.gnthorcMl as 

they ripen. lot them b<^ w^ell dried. 
Sow salads every month, if there be a 
demand to supply. Plant cabbages out 
in all empty spaces not likely to bo 
wanted for other crops. Carrots atul 
paraniM may be taken up as requiretl, 
until ^ leaves turn yellow, when thiy 
may be-all takgn up and stored. As- 
paragus is recommended by most ])ro- 
fassionol gardeners to he cut df'wu this 
mmith ; those who do uotT' wriah to ex- 
haust their beds should perform this 
operation at least two months earlier, 
^w radish seed ; your auccew will de- 
pend a deal upon tlie sort you sow. 
'fhe farther tho year advances let tho 
radish be ahort-topped, or you get a 
quantity of leaf without any root. 
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A JOURT^FA' OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JovBxsT Sixth. 

THB DOMESTIC HEARTH, ITS OEIOIH — 
THE AND1UU.V8 AND D008 — ELINT 
AND STEEL— COAL, TIBB, AND LIUUT. 

1h first fltartinfr on our Journey of Dis- 
covery commenced our physiologienl 
remarks by a description of those vital 
organs which were the source of heat, 
nutrition, and respiration — the lungs, 
heart, and stomach ; st^ in like manner; 
we now proTO^e, in this our concluding 
journey, to oegiii our inquiries at that 
dhntre'of the house from^hich are dif- 
fused warmth, comfort, and ventilation, 
viz., the hoorthy fire, and the fuel used 
for heat and the 'chwuUttion of air. 

Tht lharth atH iht OraU^ AndiraiUt 
^ 0 . — Uow many cycles of years or a^es 
passed before man thought of mahuig 
any change in the hearth which nature 
■upplied him on the bosom of the earth 
it u'ould bo an idle waste of time to in- 
qiiii^; but the sudden flooding of the 
habitation from rain or inundation often 
led to the citincti'on of the fire, and other 
discomforts oonsequont co its damp and 


to be found in its primitive simplicity 
in nearly every fam^ouse and itcasont’e 
cottam in the kingdom. 

WW wood waa ,tho only fuel, and 
the fire was replcnidiod by ontirr' ^agots, 
or arms' -ftill of knotted bticks, a want 
was Boon discovered, vie., a means of keep, 
ing the mass of flaming wood from falling 
among the ctompany seated or lying 
round the fire. For this puriK>tio, two 
tall bars of iron, with a knob at oiio end 
and abarMoed to a point at tho other, 
were used to confine the blazing Wfjod. 
Theae “andirons," as they wore called, 
were driven with their pointed ends into 
tho ground, one at the back, aud tho 
other in the front of the hearth or reru- 
dosse. In the turbulent agtts between 
the eighth and the siEtoenth centuries, 
when thera were neither posts nor teh- 
grapha in the country, a kind of riido 
•emaphoro was established, by which 
distant parts mi^t bo apprised of threat- 
ened danger. Tnis wes elfectod by light- 
ing beacon Area on all the clovatca places 
along the coast, or inland through iho 


exMSfd position. 

To guard against this constantly 
recurring annoyance— doubly initaling 
during a feast or the daily preparation 
of food, — a contrivance was adopted, 
first by means of blocks of turf or stones, 
to raise the fim on a kind of dais or plftt- 
forrn, to protect it from any sudden rush 
of water. This contrivance, called a 
rsrr-t/osw, was not only of service in 
protecting the fire, but became of the 
utmost impoi-tanoe in a culinary point , 
of view; for whmi thoroughly heated, j 
its margin answered all the purposes of j 
an oven, on w'hich the gpod-wife could ; 
bak3 her cakes and bannocks, or simmer | 
for the invalid the ptisan, or night 
pmset, in h(ft Tode, unglozed pipkin.; 
When, in course ox time, flues succeeded ; 
the hole in the roof, and fire was ! 
moved ftom the middle of •the floor to! 
th" side of the bouse, the lere-dosse be- ! 
came the real and figurative heerthstouc, j 
which, through the innumerable changes 
of more than a tbouaaad ycars» is stiU 1 


country. The chief points, howtiver, 
where these alarm fires w^uro displayed 
were on the outer wall or donjon of 
some feudal castle or border keep. For 
thin purpooe a huge iron basket, round 
or square, and standing on metal lugs, 
was lirmly built into the highest pariip«»t 
of the fort|e8a, so as to contoin Uie fire, 
cause an instant ignition, and a Hanio 
powerful enough to be seen on a dark 
night by the warder on the next cahtlu ; 
who, eetting firo to his beacon, s]>cil on 
the signal to tho next and next, till all 
the nuirche or border was vailed to arniH. 
Thu fire-basket, or beacon-craillu, was 
the prototype of alj tho grates aud stoves 
which, tince the 'introduction of coal, 
have been invented for economy or cle- 
gan<». When the rere-dossc was moved 
to the side of the house, the “ andirons" 
— such as we have described them, tho 
two taU uprights— became useless, as 
the fuel then used wee generally of a 
uniform size, consisting of billets of 
wood or ro^ with an underlay of 
brushwood, called bavins, to iguib* (ho 
larger ft&l. To support thcMc hilh ts 
and logs, twb horizontal bars of iron, 
each supported on four legs, were placed^ 
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oTio on each aide cf the hearth; and 
while the havina were spread on the 
rere-dosae, the large pieces of wood were 
laid across the iron bars, or ** dogs/’ as 
they were called, having a sort of re- 
semblance to fl long-bodiira turnspit. 

The transition from the primitive and- 
irons, dogs, and beacon dre-basket of 
the MidfUc Ages to the elegant drawing- 
room stove of burnished steel, and the 
kitclicn range, with its adxnizable system 
of steam accommodation, is too pmect 
to need a word of ohservaikn, and we 
shall now proceed to direct our m^mry 
to the article buntl^ or that snhttaaee 
from which m^ in hia half-civilized 
condition, obtained one of his gteoitest 
animal onjoymen^ — wkmmth ; and then 
proceed to investigiBte the anb|ect | 

Light ahd Fvxl. 

In tropical climes, the spontaneoas 
combustion of the seorched herbage and 
dried v<igetation must early hove led to j 
the knowledge of calling into existence 
a light or flame by the friction of <bied 
pieces of bark, or the rapid revolution of 
otao piece of wood in a hole drilled in a 
larger, os practised at the present day 
by the aborigines of Australia. In other 
localities, the hresking of stones, or the i 
mere friction in digging, must have*re- 
peatodly led to the stiudng of sparks, 
whiim, faUittg on some wxuered moss 
or crumbling herbage, has at once in- 
structed the savage how to procure fire 
by tl\o concussion of iron and stone, 
wnoneror required : the knowledge that 
the closer the texture of the stone, the i 
greater the quantity of latent fire iti 
contained, was a discovery certain to 
follow on the other, till at length that 
magazine of fire, the flint, was dis- 
covered, and prizeti as ope iS tiie most 
valuable of domestic articles. A piece 
of rough iron, of a oonvenient size, 
under the subsMueat name of a steel, 
Duickly snggestsa itsdf to the reasoning 
nculties of the barbarian; and, slung 
together, these two itenia, the flint and 
steel, wen' entrusted to the safb keeping 
of the chief or patriarch of the trilie. 
Man’s wants ore ever progressive, and 
it was soon found that it w'os . c\ enough 
merelv to cany* the implements for elicit- 
^ ingfiiv, unless a convenient means of col- 


lecting the sparks was also dose at hand. 
Observation and ingenuity w^ere not Jong 
in guiding reflection to a portable finder, 
wmeh far suiposicd the oomparativedy 
modem invention of burnt linen. This 
suhstanee, a fungous excrescence, common 
to the oak, ash, and some other trees, 
was known as touchwood or spunk, and 
scientifically as agaric. Still, thought 
an admirable lubetonce for receiving 
and spreading the sparks forced from 
the flxat, it ^required considerable art, 
and some expenditure of breath, before 
the atoms of fire could be bWn into a 
flame, a reed or tube being used like a 
blow-pipe to fbeilitate ignition. When 
the tindeir-bax^as first made perfect by 
the additvm of sulphur or brimstone 
matob^ it k difficult to say ; but in oD 
probability it is one of the most ancient 
domestic articles which has come down 
intact to ^e nineteenth century. Sixty 
years ago, from the palace to the meanest 
hovel, toeze was not a dwelling in Great 
Britain that had not a tinder^ox, with 
its extiagtiidher, steel, flint, and matches, 
complete; and now. it vrould bo lesa 
diffirolt to find one of those onre uni- 
venal household articles, a spiimiag- 
wheol, than a tinder-box. 

When, about the year 1818, the instao- 
toneous lifd^t was first invented, a uumbsir 
of new> discoveries came out in rapid 
succession, in which, by means of plm- 
phoms and other chemicals, a light was 
obtained, either by dipping the match in 
acM, striking the point suddenh*, or by 
friction over a rough surface. Expense, 
however, was the great drawback of each 
preparation, and it was not till 1845, 
when the Germans, by manufacturing 
the common luciier at a pricetliat placed 
a box with more than a hundred matches 
in the poswssion of the moat destitute, 
that the flint gpd steel may be said to 
have entirely gone out of uw. 

Having shown how our ancestors ub- 
tained fire, and the contrivances by 
which they kept it "together, we wlU 
now glance at the materials used for 
fuel. Wood, of course, was the first 
artu le emphiyed for the purpose ; and 
being easy of access, and preaenu d in 
unlimited abundance, was ooiisumed 
with a waste and prodigality that knew 
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BO limit. In moorland cmmtios and, TogivoourfoUoM^-tTavollcrsa justidra 
hoggy districts, irhero timber was scant | of tbe formation of coal, or tlio ** coal mea- 
or totally wanting, man's ingenuity soon sures,” os they are technically called, wo 
discovered a valuable sulwtuto', sur- 1 must go back to a period in the history 
passing oven wood as a fuel — ^tbis was | of the world when the whole earth was 
the light, elastic carpet under hie feet, \ in a tranaitory stage, hdlf solid, half 
the fibrous sod over which he walked, fluid, and the yielding morass that formt'd 
This substance — coal in its earliest stage, ! the cruft of the ^obe was covered with 
and known as i>ea1 or turf— had the I vast forests of lem-like tr^ and a 
vantage of being easily lighted, gave out dense undergrowth of reeda, giant rushes, 
an immense body of heat, and beoune in and dank junde gr^ ; the whole, by tho 
certain localities thozi^ as now, the chief rich, warm sUme in which they grew, 
— indeed, the sole article of fu^ used. and the hot, humid atmosphere that sur- 
flo/iL. rounde) them, hmng drawn up with 

When the nobles and gentry first be- iiuiok and ra^ luxuriance. .If we 
gan to livempart from their domestics people this voiceless wilderness, sur- 
and retainers, and had thmr meals served round it by a hot and hazy atmosphere, 
in the iirivatc chamber, it firas customary with huge, lisard-Hke reptiles crawling 
to use charcoal as well as cord-wood ior up the trees or burrowing in the reeking 
their fiix's. When at length, however, slime, #nd vast-trunked monsters, with 
tho custom of cutting down the finest short legs and sucker feet, sleeping on 
forest timber for the purposes of building the brink of some stagnant pool, we 
and f unlit ure, with the vast quantity may form a fair idea of tho earth's an- 
i-onsumed for fuel, began to desolatu the pearanee thousands of ages before the 
land of its trees, it becfuno nooessary to advent of man, and picture what was 
find another mutorial for building, and the nature of that vegidation which, 
a new siihstituto for the fire. Thia latter now converted into a mass of block, 
soon obtained in 'abondance, in what bituminous stome, we use for daily 
w;i>4 then and long aflorranU known os fuel. If, in imagination, odr travellers 
6( a-cottl, — HO denominated because cem- will fancy some oonvulsion of nature in 
vuyed by water from the north of Eng- a moment overwhelming these frrn-Uke 
land ; aud though the use of the article forests, and prostrating m the slimy soil 
had probably been long familiar V tbe bees, undsrgiowtb, and herbage, till tho 
hardy Nortnumbrians, it was not till fallen vegetation is piled fathoimi deep ; 
tho year 1239 that the first charter was and theu, fancy, see the wh(»le swul* 
granted by Henry III., allowing the lowed up by some yawning earthquake, 
digging of sca-coal. During the nejiR and the bl^k ooze, reeking with iK-sli- 
hundred years* the use of coal miivt leuce, flowing over the engulfed forest, 
have spread very generally over tho they will understand the tihujr in 
kingdom, if we may judge from the nature's grand process of coal fornia- 
nuiiiber of cduts passed j^rQhilbiiing its tion. 

employ meat, partmularly in London, the Our companions qiust next fancy timt 
smoke being considered hi^y injurious in the course of many ag^s the stagnant 
to health. The publioThowevor, had « pool baa hardened into morass and slime, 
become ro conscious of ita value, that ■ and another forest has sprung up as dense 
all restrii lions on its use vroro powerless and rank as the former ; that Uiis, too, in 
to check its coosampbon. For a long ' turn is ovorthrowo and buried ; and that 
time the t oal olgatned «'as so inferi<«r in throe, four, or five such growths and con- 
ciuolity, coiibisting principally of sbale, • vulsions of nature ba%'o taken place, 
that it could not be burnt aitBout tliO and with on iiiioruiediate layer of Koil 
as«iiftance of a conriderahle qmount of < between each layer of vegetation, tlm 
luge wood. This objection only con- whole bos 1 mk» pressed down and buried 
tinned, of course, till the miners had still deeper* in bic bosom of tbc < aitb, 
descended far enough to readi the deep and they will realize the material' oul of 
strata or main coal. , whioh coal la formed. 
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A yetj pertinent, queetion will here earthy matters, and is composed chemi> 
rise to the mind of onr fellow-trayellers cally of carbon, ozyeen, hydrogen, and 
round the house,-— What first induced a smell proportion of nitrogen. the 
man to mine the earth for fuel P No decompositi^ of coal, the oxy^n unites 
one could haye t(dd him he would find with carbon, fanning carbonic acid, or 
coal there, and he was not insane enough “ ehoke^damp ; " and the hydrogen, unit- 
to hope to discoyer trees and yegetation ing with another portion of carbon, 
in the centre of the earth. The ques- fonns carburetted hydroron — street 
tihn is so natural that we will at once |(as, or **Jire^damp;** whiw, generated 
attempt to reply to it satisfactorily. m creyices of the mine, are two of the 
It is true that the mines of Gorawall most deadly enemies the collier has to 
had' been worked for the Phoenicians, encounter in his subterranean perils. 
Carthaginians, and probably for Solomon VegetM Cbal is diyided into two 
himself, two thousand pears before coal yariedes — the brown, or lignite, and the 
was generally known in this country : black, or bituminous coal ; the latter, 
but those mines were carried through the article so uniyersally Employed for 
the solid rock, in locolides yoid of buried fuel. . 

regetation; so the kdowledge of cool jlfi‘*isra7or,FoMi7Cb0/i8thela8tOrmost 
could not haye spread from the tin advanced stage of the coal formation, 
mines of Cornwall. The explanation when it has reached its highest state of 
we are about to give is much more sim- perfection. As peat represents the 
pie and natural. stage in the conversion of vegetable 

After the series of fern forests had fibre into mineral coal, so fossil, anthra- 
boon for ages hermetically locked up in cite, glance, stone, or cannel coal — for 
the earth, many vast npheavinga of the names are synonymous — ^represents 
the surface took place, volcanoes were the Iasi, or perfect stage of the transfer- 
formed, mountains raised, and hfils mationof vegetable, into mineral matter, 
thrown up. In these earth-waves The peculiar qualities of the anthracite 
and violent eruptions, the beds of or mineral c^ are, 'that it smtis no 
buried vegetation were in many places all the bitumen having been 

displai'cd, split, and parted by vast auh- exhausted, — ^throws out an intense heati 
tervanoan chasms from the rest of their and when lighted, bums with a dear, 
strata; and while some portions sank irigh^> Jlame, like a candle; hence one 
for below their original Ipvel, others of its commonest names, that of candle 
were either turned over on their edges, or cannel coal. 

and forced so near the surface crust of Some idea of the increased 4onBumi)- 
fhe eaith as only to be a few inches tlon of coal in the United Kingdom may 
beneath the soil; w'hilo in some in- be fanned from the few following sta- 
stances, as on the margin of hills or tistics: — In 1802 the quantity of coal 
sides of \Ulleys, tbo com axially pro- imported into London amounted to 
jectod, or, as the minors term it, cropped 872,366 choldnsis ; being an annual in- 
out of Uin land.” J^eie, then, the cool crease from 1782 of neoily 10,000 chal- 
was either dirrotly visible, or^n places drons. In 1848 the prwuct for the 
so near the greensward, that in digging whole empire was 32 millions of tiriis; 
his garden or a foundation for his house, in 16 years ^s sum had nearly doubled 
the peasant was morally certain to come itself, for in 1864 the ' amount had 
upon the treasure, wmeh, as he daily reached 60 million tons. This sgtkin 
bocamo moro conscious of its value, he in the six years from 1854 to 1860 liad 
would naturally follow' deeper into the increased to 71 millions of tons, 
bowels oi' the earth. The present amount of cool raised in 

In this manner wc believe man first Great Britain is 86 million tons, showing 
ncquinnl a knowledge of cool; for its for several years an amual wciw/w' of 
burning propen ics as a fuel,*he was, in more than 2^ million ^ns. This enur- 
all probability, indebted to an neeident. inous yearly consumption has naturally 
Coal consists of bitumen, charcoal, and | produi^ groat anxiety, and much scien- 
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tific inquiry as to how lone tlio coal 
fields of Great Britain are IukoIy to en- 
duro so enormous a drain on tneir re* 
SQufees. Tho result of this inquiry has 
been very various. By one esUmate tho 
amount of the coal yet in the seam in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, is cidcu- 
latM to last, even at tho present drain, 
for eight or nine hnadrM years. By 
another computation it is reduced to 
three centuries; while the most dis- 
heartening estimate fixes the period of 
the extinction of foitirii eoal at a hun- 
dred and fifiv years at the utmost Tho 
^scovery of an artificial fuel for the 
uses of prqpulsion and manuiacturing 
purposes, and thr invention of an illumi- ' 
nating medium from othfr souroea than * 
those of cool, would of course prolong 
the duration of our coal measurea, as an 
article of domestic fnel only, for aeveral 
centuries beyi^ even the most favour- 
able estimate m its jmssiblo duration. 

B]r assuming that it will be impossihle 
to mine deeper than 4,000 feet, and sup- 
posing that our consumption of coal 
goes on steadily wfrea$ina at its present 
Yearly ratio of miluon tons, the 
'atest and most reliable estimate is that 
the coal-fields of tho United Kingdom | 
will ho utterly exhausted in two bust* 

nUBD .\NB 'i£X YCXRS. 


HOW TO TREAT A WIFE. 

Wk have somewhere met with a few 
instructioni) which may serve you. Ha- 
tieuce and cheerfulneu are the great 
requioiies in married life. You may 
have great trials and perplexities in 
your business with the world, but do 
not therefore cany to tout home a 
clouded or oootraoted brow. Your 
wife may have many triaJa» which, 
though of lees magnitii^, may have 
been as bard to bw. \ kin^ con- 
oiliating word, a tender look, will do 
wonders in aliasing from her brow all 
eloiids of gloom. You encounter your | 
difficulties in the open air, fiftined by 
heaven's cool breexes ; but your wife is 
often shut in from these healthful in- 
flueuces, and her health fails, and her 
iqiiriti lose their elasticity. But, oh ! 
Iw with her: she bos trials and aor- 


rours to which you are a stranger Dot 
which your tendenicss can deprive of 
1 ^ their anguish. Notice kindly her 
little attentions and efforts to promote 
your'oomfoti. Do not take them all as 
a matter of course, and .pass thorn by, 
at the aame time being very sure to 
observe any omisaion of what you may 
consider due to you. Do not treat her 
with indiilerenoe, if you would not 
sear and pa^y her heart, which, watered 
by kindness, would, to tho latest day of 
your exiatenoe, throb with tincere and 
cooatent affection. Sometimes yield 
your wishes to hers. Sho has prefer- 
enoea as strong oa you, and it may bo 
just as trying to yield her choioo as to 
you. Dojou find it hard to yield sumo- 
times? Think you it is not difficult 
for her to give up always? If you 
never yield to her wishee, there is 
danger that she will think you are self- 
ish, and care only for yourself, and 
iri^ such feelings sho cannot love you 
as she might. Again, show yourself 
manly, so Giat your wife oan look up 
lo you and feel inat you will aol nobly, 
and that she oan ooniSde in your judg- 

DELAYS. 

• BT ROBKBT SOUTUWBL^ldlD. 

[We copy the following veiiios from 
an old English book, and beliove their 
promptings just as good as though they 
were not *two hunted and fifty-uvm 
yean old 1] 

Soon dslajm, they breed remono : 

Take thy time, while time Is lent tlu'o; 

Creeping enslb hare waakoet forra ; 

Fly their flraltlcet thou repent ttie^ ; 

Good le beet when eooner wrouKtit, 
labowe come to nought. 

Uvbt up eall who# gale doth lut, 

Tide and wind slay no man's pleaenre f 

Seek not time, when ttma ia past, 

Sober speed le wiadom'a leisure : 

After wlU are dearly bought, 

Ut thy fore-wit guide tlqr thought. 

TInw weare all bb lodis before ; 

Take thrm bold upon hb foreheatl , 

When hq flees, be tuma no mote 
And behind hb scalp b nako>l 

Works adioumed have many »Ux» ; 

Longdemiiri bnod new ilelavs 




HOME ANB ITS FLBASBHES. 
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HOME, AND ITS PLEASURES. be not, why tbei^ as Othello saji^ 
Js there mj oUwr wad ia the to- “<*«<>• hei co^ egun.” 
oebulotT of aatione that is eo expree- ^ ™ ^ W merehurt 

eiTe, eo nitgeeliTe, n gentle, aaS so »P<» the of n»lion»-flre m’hjs 
importent m ite wide ^ifiestion M cdculation m erety mneole 

that whi(di heads our article f Home f some- 
what a it is what a spelL of the colour of the ^llow ore 

what an invocation! Is there any he struggles and pants for. He has his 
heart, old or youne. that does not beat monaents when with moistened eyes 
r^nsive to thrsoond of that one sighs, he thinks of his child- 

word? 'Is there any bnin so doll into hoods homsp of his father’s fireside ; 
which it does not flash with a gush of when there will rise np before 
suggestive congruous ? We him the dim epestral band of paat oom- 

have ull had a home. Perha^ we panwna, of past affections— his mo- 
have not all got one: but we have cer- *«“der ^oe, his fother’a coun- 

tainly dl had one. Change of time “J* *he playM tendemeBa^of a sisters 
and flirga mgtfl.n aft« iisay h^ vs SO bu ffe t ^ love; sud in Comparison with that 
us about the great worM, that we feel I®*? home, n^ lost through fault or 
too cosmopolitan ; and in an easy adap- ^^7 of hut awallowod up in the 
tation jbo dl places, and to all aorts of ▼ortex of time, he will for the mo- 
i8en,we lose that home feeling which think lightly of hw bills, and 

makes some spot an individuality oa honda, and bdanoaa, his usunes, and 
it were, which nothing else shall ba like, his cash accounts , and his dream wiU 
Perhaps tlipro are many who, with a h® 7®* i*® make a homo where there 
pliiloaophie * reach above common M»ll be amilea and peace, 
feeling, hold doof from the domes- , Bor what is it that yonder rale ata- 
ticity of society, and with a aelf-in- conaumes the nightly oil? la it 

flicted Pariahism, if we may be dlowed f®' f«“® ^ The empty applause of 
the expression, will not bo of a home those whom in his hoart of hearts he 
homely ; but these are the cocoutrici- cheaply? Ah, no— he is atnv- 

ties of human nature. We speak- of *“5 for a home. He pictures to him- 
and we apeak to the maaaea, and to so'f the vino-clad porch of some simple 
them we say you have all homes, or cottage, and himself upon the threshold, 
you all had homes. "^^th the baud of her whom he loves 

AU meu, then, hare loet a'no.ue, are >“ % the world beyond ftem 

trying to make a home, or ate etriv- Whed from their conlomplation. 
ing to keep ono that they have. Every- T{i“e meiL then, ere atnvmg to make 
body hae hie or her ideal of eonie- * ''»“»• They “*? “***' "*®*‘ 
where, of wime plaoe of roet, ot go»l of their ambitum. They nmy, 
complete eatiefaotion, whete .the roar *>»?“ <?“ Iw'w" <‘f 
and the din ot the greet world may not tJ*"; ««•“» “■* f^toK.by the way ; 
enter, or if heard it all, would be ea- or *ey may find tbM habit la aa strong 
teemed for ite oontnat to theweimity , •• aeimdion ^ter a home, 

within— a home, in faot, for without -nd they go on then etriTuig untd the 
■erenity there la no hmne. Wo used 8™’» r**" •“»““*! ““ »!?• 

to think in our very young days, that th““ * "I"" ' “®“» “d«ef B«‘ 
tUo higheet title that meu oould give t*»ey Jiavo bappmw in the i^it, if 
to man was Ida moat Stren$ Higbneaa ; *®, .™«“ *"* ,“t >«?“ 

and we now tliiuk that a man who is '»•“'* ^ey *® 

happy ill hie- bonw, at hia own flroside, , ‘•‘*>**« *® • ?«*» 

with the partner of bis heart Bmning 

Bently upon him, end his little ohttcli«a it hka e bauble, nobl it 

^king Uke ehining oontenl' (as some ?«?!»» only thjm ahowii» 

author haa it), is to all intents end *? *«». “ the ehedowe of ad- 

pnrpoaeta&miaAiwAMM. Ueuoh. vena oiunm it eMee rofr between them 
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nd it, what a jewel thej bare loat; 
and home ia aomething akin to love, 
in the respect that^ once lost, it is not 
easily recovered again. But such per- 
sons will commence their pursuits, and 
through the crowds of humanity, as 
though feasibly looking for some re- 
mem^red bat Joet face, they wfilsearch 
for anotlier home like unto the one that 
has left them. 

Home is the revlvi^ing epall that 
braces many a heart to do its duty. The 
mariner, on the wide ocean, aa hccUnga 
to the frail spar that is alone between 
bim and eternity, thinks of hie hone, 
and hie gra|p tightens, for ha feels that 
the spirit of that holy word has given 
him strength. The soWer, upon the 
Bcorchiog plaine of India, dreams of a 
bctme ac last in liis native land ; and aa 
tile watch fire pales at his feet, haamilea 
as the vision d hia native viUaga rues 
before his tribd'a eye. The veriest 
vagrant that bdgafrom dcorto door has 
his home, if it be but some deserted 
hovel into wldbh to crawl ail night, 
when the bloating wind ia high and 
mighty. The bomaepell ia aiaiM and 
about us all. Give the mggedeat ureliiB 
you can find in the great city on iJms of 
UDWontetl amount, and ten to eno but 
he ahulHes homo with it. The (wofane 
and vulgar are accustomed, wh^ they 
wish that any rode blusterer, upon a 
' public occasion, ihoold be quiet, to ad- 
vise him to go ** home;.’' fiven they 
know that home is the kingdom of the 
heart; and in the thatcdied cottage, 
throngh which tiio hollow wind whistles^ 
aa welt as iu the gorgeous palatial pile, 
redolent of warmth and perftimee, the 
honie^poll lingers, and there is no place 
like it. 

A happy home t Ob, what a spell 
there ia in the words ? Can human am- 
bition point to a higher Hbpe than tlwt, 
unless it abandons this great sphere and 
fixes its gaze ppon immortality? And 
after all, wbiit is immortali^, and the 
God-like hope of Chrietianity, but a 
happy home for ever? le ^ere any- 
thmg in the wide world eo ptunoos to 
heart as the home fire-sidel Home- 
voicea, their sights and sounds I Home 
tears ever have in them a redeeming joy 
that makes them all but celestial 


The man who, with humble meana 
and quiet wishes, -^the man with a mind 
attuned to the harmonies, end to the 
beantiee of nature^ who has a home, 
where envy and uotiiaiikfulnefia find no 
pUuM, where dear donmatio love and 
^titienesa aro the preriding angola, is 
indeed a Serene Highness; and long 
may he continne ao, and may our happy 
country be ever celebrated as the land 
of Home and Bearta. 


Tns manufmitnre and introduc- 
tion of oandlee amoi^t tiie domes- 
tio oonrenieooiea of life havo been in 
a manner no less productive of refine- 
ment in the taste and habits of commu- 
nities than were those of soap and 
glass ; and although the time at which 
they were first used is not exactly 
known, yet their consumption has been 
daily extending more arid more, parti- 
euliurly cl late years, notwithstanding 
fcho and rifinml means devised by 
lihe inmiring ipirit of the time to illu- 
mine tne h^et ae well as the metro- 
polis, the dwelling of the bumble nie- 
chi|nie SB well as the court of the 
monarch. 

FVom the remotest period suhntiintes 
have been found for supplying bv aii 
the plaoe nf the great luniinary of day 
daring the intervals of his absence ; it 
apitears, however, that not candles, but 
Imps, were generally used, in which 
oil was eotttained in the way that sug- 
gested ttfieif aa most ccuveniont In 
Uolv Writ many references are made to 
eaiiiiles and oandle-sticks ; and con- 
formab^ to the idea now attached to 
thc«e terms, a penem might suiq)Ose 
that the manufiwtare was no novelty in 
those remote ages; but^ upon farmer 
consulting the some sacred record, it 
wiU be observed that these temia were 
used either in a metaphorical sense, or 
otherwiae the traadatom have been at 
&ult in rendering the' meanifig of a 
woM in the Oriental iongno by one 
I which does not express &e same in 
! modem languages; for, that tlio candle- 
j sticks were intencted to support lompi^ 
I not candles, is plain firom he instam 
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tions Moses received from the Almighty 
for making the golden os&dleibick : — 
**And thou shalt make the seven lamps 
thereof, and they shall light the lamps 
thereof, that they may give lij^t over 
against it.’* Fjourtto testimonlM, show^ 
ing that olive oil was emploved for 
those lamps, may be found in the book 
of Leviticus, from which, as well as 
from the foregoing^ it is plain that 
candles were not in use among the 
ancient Jews. The authors of Greece 
and Rome were equally i^paonnt of the 
candle, and although Flmy and other 
writers mention it^ yet the only infor- 
mation to be gathered from them is, 
that their candle consisted of strings of 
flax, imbued or covered, over wi^ pitch 
or wax. 


THE STEREOSCOPE AND THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 

As far back as 1888, Professor Wheat- 
rtone announced a remarkable discovery 
in binocular vision (sight with two 
eyes), which had the effect of deceiving 
the senses so completely, that mere 
drawings, seen under peculiar oiromn- 
stanoes, were converted into solid and 
projecting bodies. Smce then the in> 
genious discoveiy has been modified, 
and much improved by Sir David Brew- 
ster. This, however, had not the effisct 
of bringing the wonders of the discovery 
prominently before public notice ; and 
It was not until it had received the 
publicity of the Exhibition, and the 
sssistonee of a talented photographer in 
adapting his art to the discovery, that 
the nature and value of the stereoscope 
became at all understood, at least, 1^ 
yond the circle of a &w soient|^o some- 
ties. No languan ean convey an 
adequate idea of the wonderful disco- 
very. It may be observed, however, 
iliat the stereoscope somewhat resem- 
bles, in appearance, a double opera- 
glass. Two pictures of a person or 
mup of personB taken et slightly 
different angles (so as to correspond as 
near as pou^le with the different angles 
of the eyes), are required U pk»duoe 
the illusion of solidity. The two upper 
glasses of the Stereoscope, which we 
piece to the eyss^ form a sort of squint 


and it is wdl known that under sodi 
circumstances, two objects are seen as 
threei, by the same rule that one is seen 
as two. So with the stereoscope;^ the 
two pictures of the one object are con- 
verted into three ; only one, however, 
is seen, and that (l^ the reflected images 
of the two falling at the same time upon 
either eye) as a perfsot solid projecting 
body, or series of distinct bodies, ac- 
cording to the subject introduced in the 
picture. Imagine a family group of flve 
or six persons BO represented, each one, 
to the si^t, is separated from the other 
with a p^ect roundness and fulness of 
nature. Length, breadth, thickness, and 
distance from each other Sre each dis- 
tinctly visiblg; and if the group bo 
taken from tlm middle of the room, so 
is it found through the stereoscope, 
each flgure standing alone, forward and 
detached from the wall or groundwork 
of the picture. The space behind is 
clearly seen, and if one of the persona 
represented be holding forward a book 
or othsa article, it is not seen flat as in 
a picture, but round and forward as in 
a model, so that tha^e can easily mark 
the diatanoe of the bo4y from the book, 
and vice vernt. To produce this asto- 
nishing Olusion through the stereo- 
scope^ it is necessary that the utmost 
accuracy and delicacy of touch should 
be obfiwved in the two pictures to Ito 
viewed. They must be taken also at 
the exact angles, so that their reflected 
images may fall on either eye, conse- 
quently daraerreotype pictures are pe- 
ouliarly adapted for the instrument. 
Daguerreotype pioturee are necessarily 
exact in eveiy reepect ; being a work of 
nature itcannot possibly err ; and hence 
it is that the astonishing disooveries of 
Wbeatatono and Brewster remained in 
oomparative abeyance until M. Clatidet 
came forward and applied his beautiful 
productions to the instrument. Let 
any fiiinily at the present time sit for 
stereoscopie Daguerreotype pictures m 
a group er singly (for the discoTery is 
now being extensively af^lied to por- 
traiture), ‘end their great great orbat 
grahdson’s children may as easily see 
them in youth, life, expression and 
alnott movemeffftk as their own imme- 
diate circle of acqnaintanoer. 
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EGOS. 

Wi^hear a great deal of talk about the 
m^ey which is sometimes paid for 
eggs of choice kinds of poultry for the 
purpose of incubation, and intw*^ vei^ 
soon to join the hue and cry, and talk 
about it too ; but when we consid'sr the 
ease with which productive fowls might 
be procured and kept, the price o^n 
given for new-laid e^s, for eating and 
domestic purposes, is a matter much 
more aatoaishing. The attention of 
farmers has lately been repeatedly 
called to this subject, and some few are 
giving it tlfc notice which it so much 
merits. Poultry is a ^ind of stock 
which fits in readily with other animals, 
consumes produce which would other- 
wise be wasted, requires little space, 
and yields a return during life, as well 
as when killed for the market. The 
kind of fowl best adapted to the pur- 
poses of those who wish to supply Uie 
luorketa is a much disputed question ; 
but without losing a senaon in length- 
ened deliberation, it is easy temporarily 
to ftx on the kind which qppeori bos^ 
aud, %'hilo realising from them, experi- 
mout^ on other kinds may be carried on 
at am.alL expense and trouble. The 
Spanish fowl lays an egg more mamufi- 
cent in size than that of any other lund 
of fowl ; these eggs have been known to 
weigh as much as four ouncee^ while 
those which usually supply our mar- 
kets am from tfvo to two and a half. It 
may ^ worthy the consideration of 
those who collect eggs for the market, 
whether eggs sell better for exceeding 
the usual size, and worthy the conside- 
Tiitian of the housekeeper whether such 
4ggs are better for domestic purpcees. 
It has been affirmed by one of our best 
judges, that there is so mitoh less rich- 
ness in the Spanish fowl's egg than in 
that of the Cuebin-China, that two eggs 
of the last would make aa good a cus- 
tard as three of tue first Jbera is 
great difierence of opinion mut the 
laying propertiea of the Spanish fowls ; 
tome persons find them excellent layers, 
while many complain that, although 
their eggs are very laige^ the number 
which they lay ia rvtj amaU. The 


Spanish fowl's egg ia thiok in form# 
and the shell ia white. The Doik- 
ing alto lays a fine largo ; 
but hair .character as a layer varies 
greatly in different localities; these 
fowls, like the Spanish, are some* 
times oomploined of os indifferent 
layers, and sometimes praised for 
bejmg very good in that ^ticulor. 
The are white and good in flavour. 
The C^hm-China fowls lay a great 
number of eggs, and have one good 
quality which would tell well iu the 
hands of persons anxious to liavo a 
regular supply for the markets; they 
do not, like most kind of fowls, leave 
us without eggs for months together 
during the winter, but the supply from 
them is almost os good thou iis at other 
seasons of the year ; winter is a time 
when cm will always realise a good 
price. The Cochin-China eggs are of 
medium siae, being larger tlmu those of 
the game fowl, and smaller than the 
Spanish, about as largo as those which 
usually supply the markets. Those 
Oocbm-Cbina hens which may be con- 
sidered the beat layers will resort to 
the neat aud deposit an daily, with 
uninterrupted reguliuity for many 
wedks together, 'ibeso beet latere are 
distinguished from those which are sub- 
ject to the freak of nature of laying two 
egga in nge day, for which unusual 
activity the owners often have no rea- 
son to be grateful. There are few per- 
eons who keep Cochin-China fowls who 
do not meet with instances of this un- 
natural fecundity, but it is generally at 
the expeiAe either of regularity in the 
supply— a perfected eggshell— or of 
fertdity in the egj^ Soft eggs are often 
droppM Without interrupting the daily 
layi^. The Cochui'China egga are 
puii^arly delicate and fine in flavour. 
The shell is more deeply tinted than 
that of any other kind of fowl, being 
variously imged with shades of buff and 
chocolate, mid sonietinue tettered over 
with chalky- looking speoksy which give 
it a peculiarly deliei^, pearl-like ap- 
pea r ance. • l*bc chocolate tint is more 
admired than the yellow. As ibis 
colourinx in th» eggshell is peculiar to 
the breed, a depth of shade is valued by 

L 
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eonQoisseun; but it is not impenttiye, 
for perfeetl V true bred fowls, imported 
fowls 08 well as those which have been 
bred here^ will sometimes lay eggs 
not very much more ooloured than 
those of the .game fowl, and even 
the same hen will lay eggs of 
different shades. In beauty of form 
and nlumage there are few fowls whioh 
excel the game fowl; their quarrel- 
some disposition, however (although 
exaggerated by some authors), exists in 
a sufficient degree to render keeping a 
number together troublesome and even 
dangerous to themselves. In produc- 
ing fowls for the table these would be 
less profitable than laiger sorts, as giv- 
ing leas weight of meat, but the 
enlckenB are very delicious in flavour, 
as are also the eggs. The egg is rather 
small, with a tinted shell. The families 
which now go under the name of 
Hamburghs are considered good layers. 
These are the fowls among which the 
decision of the farmer is most likely to 
hesitate; but whatever breed may be 
flxed on let it be kept pure, and with 
cleanliuesB and abundant feeding, per- 
haps there is no kind whion would not 
make an ample return. Although, per- 
haps, no fowls match the Cochin-China 
in the number of egn which they lay, 
most are pretty goodlayers if well eared 
for, and abundantly fed. Where f^od 
has to be purchased, and a large sup- 
ply of eggs is doaired, it is the best 
economy to buy the best com and meal, 
and to give the fowls as much as they 
can eat. When the owner possesaes 
refuse corn for whioh he can, find no 
ready market, the ease is different, and 
a little waste does not matter, as it 
would do if the food were paid^r. 

THE TOMATa 

To many persons there is something 
unpleasant, not to say disrating, in the 
flavour of this excellent fruit it haa, 
however, long been used for culinary 
purposes iu various countries of Eu- 
rope. Dr. Bennett, a profesaor of some 
celebrity, considers ft an iitvaluable 
article of diet, and asoribes to it very 
important medicinal properties. He 


declares : — ^1. That the tomato is one of 
the most powerfiil deobstruents of the 
Maierim Med/icas and that, in all those 
affections of the liver and other orghns 
where calomel is indicated, it is pro- 
bably the most effective and least 
hanmul remedial agent known in the 
profession. 2. That a chemical extract 
will be obtained firom it, whioh will al- 
together supersede the use of calomel 
in the cure of diseases. - 8. That he has 
suooessfuHy treated diarrhosa with this 
article alone. 4. That when used as an 
article of diet, it is almost a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepria and indigestion, 
ff. That persons in ordiqpry should 
make use of it, either raw, cooked, or 
in the form ofea oataup^ with tbeir daily 
food, as it is the most healthy article 
in the materia aUmentaria, ^ofessor 
Bafinesque, of France, says “ It is 

S where deemed a very healing ve- 
le, and invaluable aruds of food.** 
^leson says : — “ It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and 
valuable esculents that belong to the 
vegetable kingdom.*’ Professor Dickens 
asserts that it may be considered more 
wholesome than any other acrid sauce. 
A writer in the Fonasr*# Megister says ; 
— ** It haa been tried by several persons 
with derided success. They were sf- 
flioted^with a chronic cough, the pri* 
mary cause of which, in one case^ was 
supposed to be disesMd liver — in ano- 
ther, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and 
sometimes effectually checks, a fit of 
coughing. The methem mbst commonly 
adopted in preparing this fruit for daily 
use, is to out them in slices, and aerve 
with salt, pepper, and vinegar, as you 
do cucumbers. To stew them : remove 
them ripe from tiie vine% slice up, and 
put thsm in a pot over the stove or fire 
without vrater. Stew them slowly, and 
when dnne^ ^t in a small piees of 
good butter, and eat them at you do 
apple-sauce. Some add jt little flooi^ 
and bread finely erombled.** 

kbmaiucs on poultht. 

FXEDtso.— Thiaattlgeotis not generally 
I ao well attended to as it deaarves ; it is 
I true, where fowls have a good run th^y 
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mxk pfOTida themaelTes with many a 
daiiitymonal, and will do wall with ona 
food feed of eorn per day; hut itia 
noPalwaya that perBOoii keeping fowla 
ean aocommodate them thiu estenaiva* 
ly, and it la therefore neeeaauy to pro* 
Tide what tb^ require fay artifieial 
meanB. Moat fandera are aware that 
fowls require other thinga bandaaaound 
oom for their wellhre,*— auoh as green 
and animal food, oaloareona matter and 
grit ; and 1 eonaider it abaohitely ne< 
ooaaary for them to fae auppUad with 
theae, more particularly wl^ haying: 
and moulting. Tho green food may 
conaiat of mea, lettuce^ ohiooiy, ea& 
faage, &o. animal food ia naturally 
— anaila, beetlee^ grufaa, a%nttB,maggota, 
Ac. ; and, when a supply of theae fail, 
then fautchers* offal, taUow-dumdlera’ 
greayee, or any refhae meat^ will fae 
found Toiy adeantageoua. In winter, 
an allowance of fat will be fbund bene- 
ficial, aa, fay the intermd combustion of 
the oarfaon, of which fat ia principally 
compoeed, the animal heat lirill fae sue* 
tained, and, consequently, laying will 
Im promoted. Calcareous matter enters 
largely into the formation of bones and 
egg-ahella. Chalk, in small pieces, ia 
raoemmended; but 1 do not find the 
fowls Tsty fond of eating it ; natunUy 
thl^ eat the ahtila of aoaila, an^ other 
small land ahella, which, with the hard 
ooyeringa of faeetlee and other inaecte, 
oontrifaute largely to the production of 
agg-ahells. Egg^elia, thrown from the 
houae, are gdredily eaten. The b<»t 
Bubatitute I hsTe found to consist of 
bone powder, a amall quantity of which 
may be given daiJy^ in their food ; and 
this I have found to cure some of my 
high'bred heoa of laying soft egga, when 
a regular cramming with chalk did not 
saoeeed. Uempa^, linseed, and eun' 
flower-aeed, are very nfitritiooa, and 
conducive of laying. For rearing young, 
cbickena I have found miUc-ciirda 
(where easily obUiiied), mixed with 
ground nata, to be the bret food ; where 
not obtainable^ I use ground oyts, mixed 
with water, with a small quantity of 
bono-powder added ; or rice, parboiled 
and rolled in ground oata or bariey'xneal, 
•o aa to aeparate the grains. And a 


pieoa of buUodk's liver, boiled hard and 
grated, la also an excellent oot^ational 
treat for the little obio^ens. Dnuks are 
fiimooa trenchermen, and require to be 
filled. I have found aiinffingnottloi^ 
chopped and moistonod with pot-liquor 
or waab, and mixed with a amall quan- 
tity of pollard or meal, to be a ^oap 
food, and, with an oooaaional feed of 
oom, they thrire well on it 


ACTION AND BB ACTK^N IN 
• FABIUNO. 

Faxen operate in two ways, '-if good, 
they are a defhnoe ; if poor, an <»freDoe. 

Many a ihrmer, by too sparingly wood- 
ing hia new meadows, has bad to eede 
bia whole &rm. 

Every farmer should see daUy every 
animal be has, and inspect its condition. 
Weekly visiti^ aa with some, soon re- 
sult in loeakly animals. 

Tbs man who provides well sheltered 
ootes for bis sheep in winter, will soon 
find plenty of eoatt for bia owu back. 

A good housewife should not be a 
person of "one idea," but alumld be 
equally familiar with flowsr-gardeu and 
flour-barrel; and though bur lesson 
ibeuld be to lessen expense, yet the 
scent of a fine rose should not bo less 
valued than the cash in the till. If 
her husband is a akilful sower of grain, 
she la eqitalJy skilful as a sewer of gar- 
ments; he keeps his hoes bright bv 
use, she keeiM the hose of the whom 
family in order. 

ON THS choice OFSPECTACLIi». 

SracTACLV ire qsnally manufacturrd 
of on or^J form and small sixe to render 
them more elegant ; hut, os regards 
their utility, it is tnflnitely prefumble 
that they i^uld be large and round, 
covering not only the globe of the eye, 
but also a part of its vicinity. This it 
especially necess^ for coloured glnstea 
emplo^rod to mitig^ the imprei*aion of 
light, in the esses of photophobia, and 
coDg<^on and chronic inflam matinu of 
the internal membranes. The border of 
1 such glasses should extend to the mar- 
I gin of the orbit: otborwise the ligbi^ 
L 2 
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eepeoi^j that whioih is leflaoted from inoideaoe of (&e rays impairs the olear- 
the ground, iriU strike upon the oir- ness of the image. If brought too near 
onmferenoe of the globes the centre the eye they hinder the moyemente of 
only being proteoted by thedatkened tne Jids, or the transparence of«the 
^lass; and the impression thus produced glasses is destroyed by the contact of 
IS doubly injiui^ on account of the the cilia, of tears, and of mucus, 
contrast. Equal care should be observed not to 

Something similar is trut of lenses remove, them too far, and place them 
when they ate oval and too small ; re> niore or less low upon the nose, which 
fraction takes place only for objects ohangea their mode of refraction, and 
placed in front of the eye, whilat uiose gives them a different power from that 
placed abov^ below, or laterally, es* which their number indicates. To 
peoially during the movements of the speak generally, they should be placed 
organ, present their natural imsge. A as near the eyelids as may be without 
very disagreeable oonfusiou and m-' oansing them to come in contact with 
equality of vision, and sometimes the cilia. In this respect the oonfor- 
diplopia, results ftom this. These mation of the nose, of thS eyes, and the 
eneots are more marked when the edge of the o^nt, may occasion diffioul* 

C es ore bl*oonvea or bi*ooneave; for ties which should be vanquished by the 
their diminished ourvature at the optician in giving to the fmmes the 
eircnmferenoe oauses vision to be less particular form which the circumstances 
clear than in looking through the centre, require. 

To obviate this moonvonienoe, peri- Tears, trsiMpiration, the vapour ex- 
Boopie glosses, that is to say, in the haled in the respiration, and tliat con- 
meniscus form, may be advantageously tained in the air, are deposited more or 
employed, wnvex-conaave for *the less upon the glasses of apectaoks. 
presb^ic (with predominanoe of oon- They snoold, therefore, be occasionally 
vexity) and concave convex for the my- taken off and oarefully wiped with a 
opio (with predominanoe of oonoavity). pieoe of fine linen, or, what is better, 
As to the glasses of oylindrioal surface, nne wash-leather. When they are laid 
I have not yet been able to form aside, the surface of tjie glasses should 
a conclusive opinion in regard* to not bsi brought in contact with the 
th^m. In mneru it has appeared to me objeota on whioh they are placed, for, 
that they have no appreciable advan- espeofidly if convex, they are easily 
tnges, and that if they aro to be used, scratched by the oontig^t of dust, foreign 
they should be ohosen of a niunber a aubstanoes, and the inequalities of the 
little more feeble than other glasses. surfaces with whioh they are brought in 
The framework of speotades riiould contact They should be placed open, 
be light and of proper dimensionB. If on their border, or folded with the 
it be too large and broad tl^eir immo- branches plaood underneath to protect 
bility is lost, and the eyes are fatigued the glassea. The purity of the material 
by the vooillation ofthoimage; if it be of the glasses and the polish of tbeir 
too narrow and heaty the temples are aurfaoes are essential 
compressed, pain and a feelmg of un- When ipectaoles are necessary the 
oaainoBs are produced in the parts near following rules will determine whether 
the eye, and secondarily in this orgu, you really require the aid of glasses, 
and idle sight is thus affected. The When we are obliged to remove small 
glassea should be neither too near nor objects to a oonsidWable distance from 
too fiu* from eaoh other; if this eon- the eye in order to see wem distinctly, 
aidemuon is not attend^ to, diplopia If we find it neoeasary to get more light 
and other anomalies of vision may than formerly, as^ for instance, to place 
result. the candle between the eye and the 

In wealing spectacles they should be object on looking at and atten* 
oarefully placed parallel, and not ob- tively oon^ertnig a near object, it 
liquely to tha ina ; for the oblique fatigues the sya and baoomes confuM^ 
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or if it iippaurs to hm a kind of dim- I 
aeas or mist before it. W'hen etnall I 
printed letters ore seen to run into each 
eotber, and hence bj looking stedfiistly 
on them, appear donble or treble. If I 
the eyes are so &tigued by a little ex- 
ercise, that we are obliged to dint them 
from time to time, so as to relieve 
them by looking at difRmit objecta. 
When all these circnmatances eononr, 
or any of them eeparately takes place, 
it will be necessary to seek assistaoee 
from glasses, which will ease the eyes, 
and in some degree obooktheir tendency 
to become worse ; Whereas, If they be 
not assisted in tiipe, the weakness will 
be consuTerably inerted, and the eyes 
be imimired by efforts tb^ arc 
compelled to exert 


MINUTENESS* OP OBJECTS. . 
While pondering on the world's 
around world's stupendous rolling,” 
among which our globe, rast as it is, 
seems but an atom, we are astounded 
by i!io immensity of the universe. No 
less nstuuisbcd'must we be when, turn- 
ing from tlioxKtnsideration of the mighty 
whole, we contemplate the minute sub- 
divisions of the material world. Thoagb, 
it is not true that matter may be 
nitdy subdividod, in the stiiot and ex- 
tended sense of the won!, yet it is de- 
XTiOnstrable that it can be subdivided 
beyond any iractioiial part which can 
be indicate by figur^ In •other 

words, alihough Nature has her limits, 
thev extend farther in minnteness, as 
well as in vastness, thau our powers of 
conception can en^le us to apprehend. 
Without going farther than we case of 
animalcula, as exhibited by the magni- 
fying powers of the microsoopc^ we can 
ascertain that anim|l<mla thmnsclves, 
BO small as to be ^palpable to the 
naked eye, are preyed upon by others 
as much emaller tlum they, as they ate 
to the vegelabTe or animal productions 
on which tbe^ exist A Angle grain of 
blue vitriol will give a flms blue tinge to 
six gallons of water; and to a similar 
quantity less than a grain of oocbineal 
will communicate a ffne bright purple. 
A oingle groin of musk wUh for ^any 


yearly give a very perceptible odour to 
a room in which it is placed. Yet the 
air which it each instaut }»erfumus is at 
every instant making way f«ir the uu- 
perfumed air of the external atmo- 
sphereii 

STATISTICS OF MUSCl'I.Att 
POWER. 

Hav has the power of imitating nliuoat 
every motion but that of flight. Xo 
effect these ho has, in matui'ity and 
baalfb, 60 bones in his betui, 00 in his 
thighs and legs, 63 in liis arms and 
bandar and 67 in bis trunk, lie has 
alao 434 muades. Ilia heart makes 64 
pulsations in a minute, and therefore 
3,840 in an Bour, and 92,160 in a day. 
There are also three oomnloie circula- 
tiona of bis blood in Uie short spat^e of 
an hour. In reapeot to the oomparutive 
speed of animated beings, and of im- 
pelled bodies, it may bo remarked that 
sise and construction seem to have little 
induonoo, nor as oomparativo strcugtli, 
though one body giving miy quAiitity of 
! motion to another is said to lose so 
much of its own. The sloth is by no 
means a small animal, and yet it can 
travel only fifty paces in a day ; a worm 
crawls only five indies iu 60 seconds ; 
but a ladydmtl can fly twenty million 
times it own length in less than on hour. 
An Elk can run a mile and a lialf in 
7 minutes ; an auteloiw, a mile in a mi- 
nute ; the wild mule of Tortary lies a 
speed even Breater than that; an (vigle 
can fly 18 leagues in an hour; utuia 
canary falcon can oven rofich 250 h-agues 
in toe short space of 16 hours. A vio- 
lent wind travels 60 miles an hour; 
sound 1»142 English feet in a somd. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN CLOCKS 
AND BAROMETERS. 

Foutwatblt, at thepresent day.clocks 
and watehes are bo plentiful tlmt hut 
very few persons would like to reffuIaU 
their time by the flowers of the field. 
It is, however, interMtiog to notice the 
Tsridus influences and effects of the 
weather In relation to plants as well as 
ammab, and then can be no doubt 
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whatever that much maybeleanked by 
■tudyiog their action: — ^Aa there are 
but ten of the equinoctial planta which 
Open at stated hours, the two first on 
the following list are taken from those 
which at a given hour : 

CfdMt. EnghA Namu. SelaO^Ifamm. 

1. FroUferoui pink ...DlanthusproUflnr. 

S. Manh sow thistle.. .Sonehoi pslnstrls. 

3. YoUow goat's-beard Trogapogon pretense. 

4. Yellow devU'8-blt...Leontodonaiitttmnale 
f. Common sow-thlstleSonohus deraoena. 

^ f Spotted hawk weed ^poehOMismaenlata 
( Narrow leafed do.llleraehim«mbeUatum 

7. Broad-leafed dou ... Hieraolum sahaudiua. 

8. Narrow-leafed do... Hiersdnmaarionla. 
f Smooth’lealsd do. HypoeboBris glahra. 

( Caroline Mallov . ldal?a CsTCUnlsaa. 

10. Garden lettuce Uiotnoe satlfa. 

11. Alpine bastard - 

hawkweed ...... ...Orepis Alpine. 

10. Blue-llowerad Al- 

pine ..Sondhua Alpinua. 

To this curious time-piece a couple of 
▼eatable barometem ma^f be added, 
which act upon similar principles, and 
are, likewise, sufficiently accurate for 
the gardener and farmer. The first | 
baromoter is the Afiican marigold, or j 
Calendula pluvialis. If the African 
marigold does not open its fiowers in 
the morning about seveu o'clock you 
are sure to have rain that day, except it I 
is to accompanied with thunder. I 
The seoond barometer is the Siberian | 
sow-thistle, or Sonchua Siberious. If! 
the flowers of the Siberian thistle keep 
open all night, you are sure of rain next 

dey. 

Mdllxd WiNBw^Add to one quart 
of wine one pint of water and one 
tablospoonful of allspice ; bcdl them 
together a few minutes; beat up six 
eg^ with sugar to your taste ; ^ur the 
boiling wine on the eggs, stirring it all 
the time. Be careful not to pour the 
sggs into the wine, or they will curdle. 

MOUSD WWB (m VBsas). 

First, my ilesr madam, yon must take 
Nine eggs, which oarehilly you'U break; 

Into a bowl yuu’U drop the white, ' * 

The yolks Into another by It. 

Vke Ootay, beat the whHsewlUi swlteh 
fin they appear quite Ikolh'd and rich— 


I Another hand Gie yolks must beat 

With sugar, which trill make them sweelf 
Three or four ^oonaftils maybe 'll do, 
Though some, perhaps, would take but twa 
I Into a skillet next you'll pour 
A bottle of good wine, or more; 

Put half a pint of water, too, 

Or it may prove too strong for yon: 

And while ttie eggs by two are beatliig^ 

The wine and water may be heating; 

But when it oomso to boiling beat, 

Hia yolks and whites together beat 
With half a pint of water more, 

BClxIng them well, then gently poor 
Into tho akillot with tho wine. 

And stir It briskly eB tho tlmeu 
Then pour It off Into a pltehor, 

Orate nutmeg in to mako it riolm*. 

Then drink it hot,— for he 's a fool 
Who lots saOh preefbus liquid oooL 

Six Riasonb tor Planting am 
OnosABn. — 1. Would you leave an 
inheritance to your children 1 Plant 
an orohard. No other investment of 
mon^ and labour will, in the long run, 
pay 80 well. 2. Would vou make 
home pleasant— the abode of the social 
virtuea? 'Plant an orohard. Nothing 
better promotes, among neighbours, a 
feeling of kindness and good-will than 
a treat of good fruit, often repeated. 
*3. Would you remove from your 
children the strongest temptationa to 
steal f Pl&nt on orchard. If children 
cannot obtain fruit at home, they 
are very apt to steal It; and when 
they l^ave learned to steal fruit, they 
are in a fair way to learn* to atesd 
hones. 4. Would you cultivate a oon* 
atant feeling of thaakfulnesa towards 
the great giver of all good f Plant an 
orchard. By having constantly before 
you one of the greatest bleaainga given 
to man, you must be hardened indeed 
if you are not influenced by a spirit of 
humility and thadkfulneaa. 6. Would 
ou have your children love their 
ome, respect their parents while liv- 
ing, and venerate their* memory when 
dead — ^in all their wanderings look bock 
upon tho homo of thmr youth as a 
sacred spot — dn oaals in the great wil- 
demeas of the world I Then plant an 
orchard. 6. In short, if you wish to 
avail youradf of tho bleqainga of a 
bouLufui Providence, which aie within 
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Jour reach, you must plant an orchard. 
And when you do it^ aee that you plant 
ggod fruit. The beat are the cheapest. 

pBBPARaTlON OF LIQUID QlUB.— A ll 
chemistB are aware that when a solution 
of glue (gelatine) is heated and cooled 
several times in contact with the air, it 
loses the property of forming a jelly. 
M. Qmelin olraerved, that a scnution of 
uinglaaa, enclosed in a ee^ed glass tube 
and kept in a state of ebmlition on the 
water-lMth for several dave, presented 
the same phenomenon, toat ie to say, 
the glue renudnod Auid said did not 
form a jel1)r. llie ehange thus pro- 1 
duced is one of the mrobkms most 
difficult of solution u organic che- 
mistry. It may be supposed, however, 
that, in the alteration which the glue 
undergoes, the oxyg^en of tbs air or of 
the water plays a principal part ; what 
leads mo to think this is the effect pro- 
duced upon glue by a small Quantity of 
nitric acid It is wsll known tbst by 
treating gelatine with au oz(^ of thu 
acid it is converted by heat into mslio 
and oxalic aci<l 9 , frtty matter, tannin, | 
Ac. But it i4 not thus whsn this glue , 
is treated with its iteight of wstw and 
with a small quantity of nitric acid ; by 
thus means a glue is obtoioad Vhich 
preserves nearly all iU pruuitifh quaff- 
ties, but which has no longer the power 
of forming a jelly. Upon this prooem, 
which 1 commtinicated, is founds |be 
Parisian manufacture of the glue which 
is sold in France under the title of 
« CMt Liquid* €t huUUroAU.** [fhU j 
glue being very convenient for cabinet- 
makers, joiners, pasteboard worker^ 
toy-makers, and others, as it is applied 
cold, I think it my duty, in order to 
increase its manufacture, to publish the 
process. It consists in taking one kilo- 
gnunme of glue, and dissolving it in 
one litre of water, in a glased pot over 
a gentle fire, or, what ie better, in the 
water-bath, stirring it frooa time to 
time. When all the riue is melted, 
ZOO arm. of nitric scid (speo.^v. 1*32) 
are to be jouced in. in small muintitiee i 
at a time. This addition prodneea an 
effenresoence, owing to ^ Engage- 
ment af hyponitrous add. When iX 
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the acid is added, the vessel Is to iM 
taktti from the fire, and left to eooL I 
have kept the glue, thus prvjured, io 
an open vessel during more than two 
years, withont its qndc^oioK any 
change. It is vo^ convenieur in che- 
mWl operations; 1 use it with a>l vnntnge 
in my tebonitory tor the preservation 
of various gase% by covering strips of 
linen with it^Comptea ifradur (1 8r>2\ 
CUmie^ (hxttU. 

Fhmtnaa of Pioa— By direct e*. 
perimen^ it has been osceitoined that 
pigs fatttt mnph better ou rooked than 
on raw food. This being the nose, it it 
only waste of time and materials, os 
also loss of fisAi, to attempt to fitten 
pigs on raw food of whatever kiqd ; for 
although somb sorta of food fatteu baW 
ter than others in the same state, yet 
the same sort, when cooked, fattens 
much iwter and better thim in a raw 
state. The quesUoi^ therefore, simplv 
is, what IS the best sort of food to C iok 
for the purpose of fattening pigs I Ht >ots 
and grrin of all kiodH, when cooked, 
will fatten 'pigs. Putet«>es, iurnips, 
carrots, parsniiie, mangold -wurUel, as 
roots ; 0 ^ barley, oats, pease, )M>an% 
rtoe, Indion-com, os grain, will all fatten 
toem when prepared. Which, then, cl 
all tbeee ingredients should be selected 
aethe meat noorisUing, and, at the some 
limn Dkost eeonoinical f Carrots and 
parsnips, amon^ roots, are not easily 
attainable in this country, and fhendbre 
cannot be regarded os econoukicai food, 
and as ty the other sorts of roota, whm 
cooked, potatoes doul/tlcHS contsia 
more nourisjunent than turnips, even 
io proportion to* their former prices; 
for It wto easy to obtain lOa for a ton 
of Swedish toroips, se 8i. fvr a boll cF 
forty etonei of potatoes ; snd yet pota- 
toes contained solid matter in the uro- 
porticB of twenty -five to ten-aod-a naif 
as regsrds turnips. It is now, however, 
questionable whether fiotatocs can ba 
de}7eDded ou as a crop at such a prioe 
as to fatten pigs on economically. Bub 
nuuigold*irurt2el dccs# uts proper; ies for 
supporting animsls which are worthy of 
attention. It contains fifteen per cent, 
of solid matUi^ potatoes having twen^ 
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fl?e per oent. ; but it couteiiiB a larger 
proportion of the protein compounds-- 
those ingredients which supply the ma- 
terials of muscle — ^than potatoes. Thus 
they contain respectively, when dried 
at 212* Ftthr. 

Protein com- Other nnttl- 
ponnd. live matter. 

The dried potato 8 per oent 63 

„ yollow turnip 8^ „ 80 

„ man.-vrortt. luf „ 75 

So that the proportion of the protdn 
com pounds in the mangold-wurtzpl is 
nearly twice as great as in the potato. 

Life or Yecbtables. — ^It has been 
assumed that the priofjiple of life in 
vegetables is of the same nature as that 
in animals. Dr. Marcet tested this 
curious theory by means of chloroform. 
He found that if a drop or two of pure 
chloroform be placed on the point of 
the common petiole of a leaf of the 
sensitive plant, the petiole is soon aeon 
to droop, and directly afterwards the 
leaflets collapse in succession, pair by 
pair, beginning with those that are 
situate at the extremity of each branch. 
A. minute or two afterwards, most of the 
leaves nearthaton which the chlorofonp 
is placed, and situate below it on the 
same astern, droop one after the other, 
and their leaflets collapse, although not 
In so decided a manner as thoM of the 
leaf to which the chloroform is applied. 

How TO Ruin a Son. — ^ 1. Let him 
have his own way. 2. Allow him free 
use of money. 8. Suffer him to roam 
where ho pleases on the Sabbfith. 4. 
Give him full access to wick^ com- 
panions. 5. Call him to no account for 
bis evenings. 6. Furnish him^with no 
stated employment. Pursue any of 
those ways, and you will experience 
a most marvellous deliverance, or will 
have to mourn over a debMed fmd 
ruined child. Thousands have realised 
the sad result, and have gone aorrowing 
to the grave. 

Hatobivo Nssm.— These 1 mfer on 
the mund, and formed of dunp turf, 
lined with diy heath and linchen or 
liver-wort, oolleoted firom trees, Ao. The 
Best should be nuido so laige that the 


hen can just fill it, not very deep, and 
as nearly flat inside at the bottom as 
possible, so that the eggs may not lean 
sj^nst each 6ther, or they are very 
liable to be broken, especially ,by thb 
hens turning them. A little Scotch 
snuiT ir also a good thing to keep the 
nest frbk from vermin. Whv I recom- 
mend ground nests, and rather damp, 
is, that it is admitted that the hen that 
steals a nest Jn a hedge or coppice 
generally hatches all her eggs, and 
brings home strong chickens ; whereas, 
th»«one that alts at home, in a dry box 
or badee^ often spoils many of her eggs, 
and her ohiokens are frequently weakly, 
which I attribute to the great evapora- 
tion that takes place from tho egg 
during incubation in such unnaturally 
dry nests, which also renders the 
chicken feverish and weakly. In sup- 
port, of which opinion, 1 oansay, 1 have 
hatched my best broods in nests thus 
made and well moistened; and fre- 
quently have not had one egg in a sitting 


Bbesdzno.-— Nev^r breed from rela- 
tions; always select strong, heolthv 
birds of the same variety ; do not think 
by muyng the sorts to improve a 
breed ; a cross may do well enough to 
eat, but if a breed is crossed it is not to 
be depended on afterwards, sa they will 
often run back for many generations. 
The formation of a new variety will 
take a very long time, and then mostly 
ends in disappointineuk Keep ea(m 
breed pure, and improve it by saving 
the best specimens, and add good fresh 
blood of, as near as possible, the same. 
I think the eggs of a hen may be de- 
pended on during three weeks after her 
removal from kuy nmle, and without 
being put to another. Thus I found 
the eggs of a hen that had been removed 
from a game cook took after him till 
the tenth flay of separation ; and that 
the eggs o^ another, that had not been 
with a rooster, produced chickens as 
early as the fourth day after being put 
to ckotb The bens in both oases were 
U/iug. — P. Brent, Bessel's Green, 
9»venosks.-*iV9<ii thrOottoffe Qardmtr. 
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EabIiT Rdiko.— I would hare in- 
scribed on the curtains of jour bed, 
Ind the walls of jour c1|amber, "If joa 
4onot rise early, you can make progress 
^ nothing. If you do not set apart your 
hours of reading ; if you suffer yourself 
or any one else to bresk in upon them, 
your days will slip through your hands 
unprofitable and frirolous, and unen> 
joyed by yourself. — Lo/rd CWAam. 

A Hint to OTSTUi-iaTSRS. — When 
too many oysters have been incau- 
tiously eaten, and are felt lying cold and 
heavy on the stoinsob, we have an 
infallible and immediate remedy in hoi 
milk, of wmob half a pint may be drunk, 
and it will quickly dlWsoWe the oystera 
into a bland, creamy jelly. Weak and 
consumptive persons should always take 
this after their meal of oysters. — Dr. 
Evom. 

Use the k^iNUTES.— I s it asked, says 
Channing, how can the labouring man 
find time for self-cultimf I answer 
that an earnest purptfl' finds time, or 
ini^es time. It seizos ott spsre moments^ 
and turns fragmiutato golden account. 
A man who ‘follows his calling with 
industry and spirit, and uses his asm* 
ings economically, will always have some 
portion of the day at comnund. And it 
u asiontshiug how fruitful of^improve- 
ment a short season becomes, when 
eagerly seized and faithfully nsecL It 
baa often been observed that those who 
have the most time at their disfwsat 
profit by it the least A single hour in 
the day, steadily given to the study of 
some interesting subject, brings unex- 
pected accumulations of knowledge. 

TELEGBArHT AND THE ATLiX- 
TIC TELE»K.\PU. 

{Oonlinuei fiam page 3®). 
lx M«y, *1804^ a contract was made 
^ the Atlantic Telcgragh Company 
^th the above firm for the manufacture 
and Bubmersion of a new cable, for 
which they were to receive £700,000 ; 
and in case of the success of Uie under- 
takinc, a further sum of £137,1-10, in 
Ihe^d guaranteed shares of the Au%»tic 


Telegraph Company. Tin* i ofistiuc-UJU 
(rf the cable of 18i>4 diilbn-d vi-ry ma- 
terially from that of showinjj; the 
giuot impruvcracnt that hud iiiudo 
in those few years in^ovoryllunt; ion- 
nectod with telegraphy. The co.nim ou 
was nearly three timen the si/r* of iho 
old, and elated of svirw wir«‘<> insti ud 
of ono: the whole strand w'eighcd 300 
Ihs. per nautical mile; the centn* wire 
being embedded in a eoaling ot * 'li.uier- 
ton’s compound. Tho inmi latios « on- 
isisisd of /a«r layers of gulla-iM rclm, 
‘laid alternately with hij»'ra of 

IChaltortonA compound, making the 
( diameter of tho strand rathur li‘s*i th:in 
half am inch; tho copiKu win*R and 
these sevei^ wyers of iusulatinf; ma- 
torial forming what is called the rvre 
of tho cable. The external vrotec- 
Tiow was composed of Un solid wires of 
homogeneous iron, each separate wire 
having e surrotin^ng of/ir itrofuh of 
maniUtt yam : tho object of using thi sc 
numerous covoriugs ef yimi bi'iug first 
to protect the wires, and serondh to 
reduce the speeifle gravity of tho cable. 
Tho proteetivo wires having been laid 
•pimliy over tho core, the whole was 
finally padded with c'omtnun luonji, and 
katurated in a nre.-»er% alive luitture. 
The w'EinnT of the entire < abb* in «ir 
was 35cwt. 8qrs. per nautical mile, and 
in waifr H cwa. Us i.KXt.TU lieforo 
laid w'os 2,300 miles, the distniico 
from Newfoundland to Ireland being 
1,668 nautical miles. The snouE ZNOh 
wore wnipiicd in yam to a thi«*knrs» 
of two incfies, W’hilo Iwi-lvc stnnuh of 
ghlvafiiE^ iron wire, each ft linnrter 
of an inch thick, encircled the « h do ; 
making the diimicter of lh« nbor** ends 
2k inmes, and the uetyhf 20 tons per 
nautical mile Tho Valenti-i eml was 
27 miles, and the X(*w'f'#undland end 
3 miles long. The total length of rop- 
/vrr wire usw in the cable was 2.>,<i00 
miles, of the iVom xcire 3f),00tl, and nf 
hfmpeii ttrand 400,000^ length luffi- 
cicnl to cneirclo the earth nrUfn tiirtcs. 

During the manutheturo of the < able 
— ^whioh was completed at tb« rot»' of 
ten miles a day— and lit iUt «ub^f <|uent 
laying, the beautifiil invoniion ot Messn. 
Thompson Torley for dotecting the 
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precise locality of a flaw waa found of or one company, can long su]^ply the 
ue utmost adtantage. growing commercial and social require- 

The Qnat Jfosfom — haying been ments of Enn^ and America; a^ Is 
chartered, for £60,000, to lay the cable another, and probably several telegraphic 
—commenced on the 11th of July, lines, will in a few years be estifoliahed 
1864, to fit up the three immense tanks, between the two hemispheTes; and as 
of 69 feet diameter and 20 foot deep, the flnt of these will be undoubtedly 
for the reception of the cable. The the Oteat North Atlantic route, a few 
Great Jlaetern, after having taken on foots connected with the proposed under- 
hoard the whole of the cable, at the , taking cannot foil to prove acceptable to 
rate of 22 miles a day, and fitted up ' the public, ou a subject so fraught with 
all her now and elaborate paying-out the social advancement of the age. One 
and recovering apparatus, atuted from | of the chief objeetionBraiBcd by the sup- 
her moorinn on the 16th of July, 1866, ; po^rs of the present line, and by several 
reached Valentia on the 19th, Lud the scientific men of high distinction, is the 
shore end on tho 22nd, effected the splice great sca-leng^ of the present cable — a 
with tho main line on the 28id, and length exceeding at one slrotch 1,600 
— preceded by tho war-steamer TerriUe mile^ exposed to all the accidents and 
to pilot the way, and accompanied by friction of aubmarine rocks and moun- 
the Sphims as a tender— started on hw tains, at a depth, in many places, of 
great mission. The misfortunes that from four to live miles. At the same 
attended this expedition, almost from time it is asserted that the convey- 

starting, were d^Uy annoying, oon^ ing power and focility of despatch ia 

aidoriug the skill and unwearied care provM to be when the submerged 

expended on every part of the machinery, portion of the cable is confined to a 

and the attention bestowed on the cable reasonable length, or the continuity ia 
and tho paying out. Treachery had broken by occasional passages overland, 
evidently much to do with the fi^oeut To obtain the advantages resulting from 
intciTuptioni, if not in the final failuxe short de^aea lines, the Great North 
of tho expedition. Nails had been dis- Atlantic Telegraph Company propose to 
covered driven into tho core of the cable, j divide their cable into four land, and 
necessstating the picking up of several . four or five deep-sea lengths, no por- 
miles, and tee formation of new splicm. j tion exceeding 760 miles. Another, 
At last, when nearly half the 4 liBtanoe . and by no means inconsiderable ad- 
had been completed, the cable |^ed, ! vantage proposed by this company, is 
and the aevered end disapmared in the . that^of making the chief terminus in 
ocean. After losing <dl meir grapnels London ; instead o^ as now, having to 
in the attempt to tecover the lost cable, , transmit all messages in the first in- 
a buoy was moored to mark the spot stance to Ireland. The programme of 
where it lay, and the Cfreat jSutmi , the intended route is to lay down a line 
and her consorts returned to Itegland. ! right through tho length of Great Britain, 
In theae failures and partial aucceasea ! from tho capital to the extreme northern 
£1,900,006 had been expended. * point of Scotland ; from thence a abort 

Should anything occur to throw the . sea lino would unite the mainland with 
Atlantic Telegraph (now ao euooeeafully I either tho Oiknfya or Shetlanda, from 
laid) out of working order, and compel j whence another sea cable of 260 miles 
the construction of another cabte, a new , would unite Great Britait;^ witli tho 
route would be adopted, and the line, | Faroe Isles. The dirtance from the 
called by its promoters the ** North At- 1 Farida to laeland is merely 240 mil^ 
lantio Telomphio route," would be while from Iceland to the southern point 
adopted as the course of all future tele- • of 6reenland,'the longest stretch of water 
graphi<afommuxucation between Nnglandi in the whole route, is only 743 miles, 
and America. Indeed, oa under the moat I conaiderably leas than of the length 
fovtunatc ciroumstancea, it is tot^y im- 1 of ^e present Atlantic ^egraph be- 
poaaible that one line of communication, ! twsfn Newfoundland and Iceland. From 
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Greenland to Labrador is 607 mile^ ia oonaidered to bo highly advantageous, 
from Labrador to Canada, overland, ia aafarastheelectricpowerof Utotelogmph 
210 miles; and here ^ would join the ie eoncenuid. The onl} obioctiou that 
great Canadian line, nhd bo in direct has been advanced against thu prunosod 
oomfbunieation with all the British northern line was the foor of Koborgs 
American possessions, and all the rami» and floes or drifts of ice, striking the 
fications of the United States system of shore, grounding, or other wisi* injuring 
telegraphic wires. One of the advantages the shore end of the cable. This is, as 
of this line is that it will admit of the lay* it appeara ftnm the testimony of the in- 
ing down of iu'o cablet at the same time, habitants, a needless apprehension 
one line to be kept exclusively for out- The maximum dopth of tho si>a bi- 
ward, and the other for homeinurd, met- tween Scotland and uie Farn<> Ishinds is 
sages; thus gieatly facilitating the trans- fathoms; between the Ftui'tes and 

mission of al) infonnation. The delays in Iceland, 682 fathoms ; and from ih^ru to 
oxtreme^aaes of magnetic storms would Greenland, 1,660 fathoms; while from 
be ^dtly reduced, and the |iermanence Greenland to Labrador ih« depth is 2,032 
of luectrio communidhion assured. It is fathoms. • 

calculated thi^Ahrough the longest por- Having given a full nrroimt of all 
tion of the ^ cable, that from Iceland the unsuccessful attenipta which bad 
to GreenlttflC 743 miles, messages may been made to lay the Atlantic telegraph, 
be transmitted at the rate of flfteon we will now nairate tho history of tho 
worda a minute; while through the last expedition, whioh has been crowniHl 
shorter sections oi the cable, words may with the happiest results, and when the 
be flashed at the rate of ttcfnty or dtiflculty soi^genoounttfred was trium- 

a minute. The highest ratio obtained phantly overcome, 
bjr the Atlantic Telegraph Company*! On Thursday, the 12th of July, 1S6C, 
wire in 1868, through an entire length the Ormt Awsfem, laden with Unit tuag> 
of 2,600 miles, was only 2i: words a netie chain that w'os to unite tlii< two 
minute. bemiipheres, and in the siiness of which 

Though the line will bedivided into soothe eiviltxalioii r>f the whole world was 
many £>ct tions, it will not be neceetary to ' more or less interested, left B.iutry Bay, 
retransmit the through meat|gesat each \ on her great mission, and on Friday, tho 
point of junction, but merely to place at 13th, reached Valeritia, and ul 11.30 
each land station mochanical transmit- 1 a.m. took on board her extremity of 
tors^repouting instniments-vwith re- ’ the shore end of tlic cable ; Uio opjitisito 
lays of auxiliary battery power; hy this; end having licen safely landed on the 
means England may then communicate ' previous BaUirday^ July 7th. Al 2.30 
with America without a break of Una, in \ p.in. the splice with the d(>ep*sen rablo 
the same manner that London now con- j was jnade on board Gie Ormi 
verses with Constantinople, St. Teteni- and ^insulatn/n being porh-r tthruiigb- 
burg, and Vienna. The comparatively ’ out the whole length of eab'e, nt 3.20 
amw risk in the submersion of the cable, tho ^ng of two guns and tlu* runnfaig 
and the short timp required for the up or the ensign and Union Jatk, with 
operation, not exceeding a few days, | tho stripes and stars, and a ringing cheer 
with the small anufluit of laboor and from the crew, proclaimed iho fact that 
expense involved in this portion of the the monster ship was under weigh, 
work, ara advantages, compared with a ' and the Atlantic TeU/rapU paying out 
long sea line,«wl^Ji in a mercantile splendidly ovrr her stern. The /'< m/dr, 
oenie must have a very peat influence Albany^ and the consort. M^uud- 

on the shoreholden. It nos been satu- ron, took up their allotted suit inns 
iactorily proved in the United States, by . ahead and on either aide, and the whole 
ihecontrast between the Southern and thie ' nudeftically stood out to sea 
Northern Statu, that the electric tele-| The arrangementa on board the Great 
graph works much btittr in cold than in | JESrsterii, aa rwpects stowage of cable, 
wumlatitodu ; hence the northenrtoute | paying oat, andpitldiig-up gear, wore all 
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80 like those on tlie lait occasion, only still 
more improved, that it is quite unneces- 
sary to recapitulate them. By noon of 
Saturday the distance run was 135‘6 
miles, and the amoYmt of cable paid out 
144‘68 miles. At 10.46 p.m., on Sunday, 
Mr. Willoughby Smith signalled to the 
convoy the following telegram, contain- 
ing the latest news from Europe : — 

Tlic Great JSlaetem, Telegraph. 

“ Saturday evening, 10.46 p.m., July 14, 
1806. Vol. I., No. 1. 

* General Oialdini is moving upon Ao- 
vigu with an army of more than 100,000 
men and 200 guns. Iho Austrians have 
evacuated the whole country between the 
Mincio and the Adige.* 

* Seems it not a feat sublime, 
liiteUoei hath conquered time.' ** 

During the rest of the voyage the 
latest telegrams w'cro daily signalled to 
the other ships. In this manner ovory- 
tliing worked admirably, and the elec- 
trical condition of the cable contintiing in 
splendid order, the Great Eaaiem kept on 
her steady course at an average speed of 
five knots, and a strain on the dynamo- 
meter of 10*64. 

All went well, and not a circumstance 
had occurred to mar the satisfaction of 
those so deeply interested in the success 
of the expedition, till 12.20 on the 18th 
of July, when the first rooj shock was 
given, and for a short time well-grdhndod 
apprehension was caused to all on hoard. 
A foul flake bad taken place in the 
after tank. The engines were immedi- 
ately turned astern, and the paying-out 
stopped ; part of tlie paying-out «cable 
bad caus^t three turns of the flake ira- 
lui'diatcly under it, carding them into 
the eye of the coil, fouling the lay-out, 
and seriously entangling a laige portion 
of the cable. Fortimately, the Occident 
wos detected before reaching the paying- 
out machinery', so serious, however, 
appealed the mischief, that the buoy 
was ordered to bo got in readiness ; no ^ 
fi^ng lino, states the report, ever seemed 
more hopelessly entongW than this tot- 
tion of the Atlantic Telegraph ; dl this, 
too, occurred during a heavy fall oYraio, 
a dark night, and a rising sea. By five 
minutes two, however, the cable was 

o&oo again clear and passing safely over 


the y wheel at the stem of the great ship ; 
the engines were set in motion, and by 
three o^clock on tho morning of the 19th* 
she was again dteaming ahead, leaving 
Valentia 600 miles in wake. To be 
prepared to meet any future accident, 
should such occur, two of the immense 
buoys were raised by deiTicks, and 
placed in position,* one on tlic port and 
the other on the starboard bow ; a pre- 
caution that the increasing wind and 
heavy sea might at any moment prove 
necessary. 

Between six and seven on the morning 
of the 22nd the Great Eastern passed 
over the deepest part of her course, and 
by the 26th w'os iif^olved in thick logs; 
at noon that day, in latitude 42** 29' N.. 
and longitude 48® lO* 40* W., had run 
1,430 and paid out 1,010*63 miles of 
cable. The Albany w'os now signalled 
to steam ahead for Trinity Bay, to find 
the position of the station ship, and on 
the next morning wms scon returning 
with n.M.S. Nutetf which coming close 
alongside the Great manned 

yards and greeted the Expedition w ith 
tliree hearty cheers. The presence of an 
iceberg on the southern horizon, and a 
dense fog, compelled the frequent firing 
of guns, and the burning of blue fire, 

! during thc^whole night ; but about eight ' 
o’clock on the morning of the 27tb, tho 
I fog rose suddenly, like a vast curtain, 
and enabled the Great Eastern^ led by 
her coQSorts, to enter Trinity Btiy. At 
nine the cable was cut, and arrangements 
made for the Medway to lay the shore 
end; the great ship then steamed into 
tho harbour, where, having successfully 
completed her task, she became an object 
of unirenal admiration and curiosity to 
the inhabitants. In a few days the shore 
end waa Batisfactorily laid, and the line 
opened to New Yo^ and California. As 
on the former occasion, her Majesty 
transmitted a oongratulato^ message to 
the President of the United States, a com- 
pliment immediately reqKmded to by tho 
President, Ai^rew Johnson. The line 
conttaues in the most perfect order, and 
the Great Eatdtm picking up the cable of 
1866 on her return, hasfmnjudied us with 
two ^legraphic lines of cwimmunicatioa 
between Great Britain and America. 
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SURNAMES. 

BtIbt man has a name : ai|i every man, 
if bis attention should happen to be 
turned ill that direction, must feel some 
ouriority to know of what that name is 
significant, and how it originated. The 
rude aboriginal inhabitants pf this coun- 
our Celtic anceatora, no doubt 
distinguished each othpr by single 
appellations, as they were, in all pro- 
bability, not sufficiently numerous to 
require more ; some few of these re- 
main, even now, in parts of the country 
where remains of the Celtic lan^age 
may still be traced — such as Cairn, 
signifying a acpulohiia]^ hUl ; Bann, a 
prf)moutory ; Gillies, a aervant ; Bnuth- 
waite, a steep iuclosure ; Qlynn, a val- 
ley ; Linn, a mountain stream j Callan, 
uboy ; Doity, saucy, nice ; Douce, sober, 
wise ; Doyl^ stupid ; Eldiitch, ghsstly ; 
Fell, keen, biting; Pen, successful, 
&c., Ac. 

The Uomans, during tbeir posscssitiii 
ot' Britain, with tbe proud feelings of 
conquerors, held tbcmsulveB aloof £rom 
the inhiibitaiitai of tbe country, and 
coust'quentiy fnv of their names cop be 
traced amongst us. We now and then 
meet with one, Ruch os Felix, Kareus, 
Julius, Cams, CsBaar, and segne ferr 
otbers ; the last, Cnaar, was, perhaps, 
given in derision to some one p o ss es s ed 
of the opposite qualities to hia great 
namesjike. • 

From the time when the Saxona were 
invited over and settled in this country, 
the subject of British surnames becomes 
curious nnd ioteresting. These people, 
who brought their names, languiigs, 
habits, and iostitutioiiB with them, 
ubtaimvl such complete poescai^n of 
the island, that, frona the period of 
their arrivri, all recoros of the origbial 
inhabitants vaniah from the page of 
history. Many of them were, no doubt, 
extirpated, and "others so completely 
mixed up with the new oocif|bien of the 
Lind, as to become no longeg distinguisfa- 
able ssa people. In proof of tiii% many 
of our samames at the pr^ wrt time 
have a British or Celtio termination 
affixed to a fiaxon name. Some few 
Danish names may also be tramd^ 


partioulsrly along our eastern coaste 
derived from the marauders of that 
nation duripg their occasional settle- 
ments in this country. It is astonishing 
that, after the comnletc cuiiqucst of 
the kingdom by the Normans in after 
timei^ to few purely Norman siimamos 
should be found amongst us ; and the 
universal prirralenoe of Saxon appella- 
tions at present day proves how 
essentisUy the people remained the 
some under the swav of their foreign 
masters, *md how little tliey assitniiated 
with them. Indeed, for a considerable 
period it appears that the names, lan- 
guage, and inannera of the Normans 
apr^ only among the higher clauses of 
society, l^erol celebrated linguists 
have discovered a similaiity betwuoa 
the Saxon, Daaiah, and Norman luu- 
guages ; the last having been, like the 
two othern originally of a Teutonic 
race, though assimilated, in later times, 
to the French, from the proximity of 
those who spoke it to their Gal ho 
I neighbours. *^Our present list of Eng- 
lish surnames, therefore, is principally 
Saxon or Teutonic, with some British, 
partly in a simple and partly in a com- 
ppunded state, a few French and a few 
foreign names, imfHirted by occasional 
settlers.’* By far the larger cIam of 
KogUsh surnames at this day is derived 
from thq names of conn tries, towun, or 
residences; indeed, the Saxons apuear 
to have deuced most of theirs from 
this source ; aa York, Cheshire, Worth, 
Milton, Ireland, Ac. Those of this kind 
may bq distinguished by Ibeir vairiuus 
terminations ; and a little nitentioii will 
then demCDStrato how very generally 
they prevail ambngst us. 

hmf are those ending in fon,— as 
Norton, the norUt town ; Proaton, the 
■hcriff town; Laogton, tho long town, 
Ac. This is a family of a numerous 
promy, and members of it will recur 
to Ime recollection of all of ns. Thono 
endiim in wteA, meaning a town at riio 
mouth of a river, andaomeiimes only a 
town, we muat aupfoie to be of near 
kin tof'tbe above,— «a Bandwicli, the 
town on the aand ; Hardwich, the atrong 
town; Nantwicb, the town of the valley, 
Ae. Then IcUnw those who derive 
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their namee Irom ^UlaKea, nich^ aa or Rouaelle, &c. Camden in his ** R» 
Wintborne, the idllage of furze ; Hill- mains/’ says that there ia scarcely a 
thorpe, the viUa^ of the hill ; and all village in Nomiandy that has not en 
our other ac<|;ttarntaace terminatmg in its name to sOme of our great fai^ea, 
thorpe. Claiming brotherhood with which proves how terribly our poor 
these are those^ again* who write ham, country must have been inundated 

« ing a hamlet, as the last syllable with foreigners after the Conquest, and 
ir name ; au^ as Pelham, liars- how dejdorably the inhabitants must 
ham, Graham, Fornbam, with hundreds hare been stripped cf their property 
of others. to enrich the new comers. Some of 

Those names ending in wood, — si our nobility at the present day idso 
Haslewood, the wood of hasels ; Mm- derive their flunily names firom foreign 
wood, the wood of elms, &o.; and others occupations or l^es, as liolyneuz, 
terminating^iQ thaw, meaning a small Qrpsvenor, dte. Many of them, how- 
wood, — as Femshaw, the shaw of fern, ever, still bear Saxon n^ea, which 
ftc . ; with those taking dur/, a thicket, shows tbat^ after the Conquest, some of 
as their last syllable, «.>as Woodruff, the old familiea retained theii' dignity, 
Loudruff, & 0 ., may b6 oonsidored as and that some were ennobled.” 
forming one family of this class. We will next take those names which 

All such whose names terminate in are derived from the parent, and which 
inff, signifying a swampy bottom, may wore undoubtedly of very early adop- 
here claim a place; as Deeping, the tion. Many of wese were taken from 
deep itiff j* Wilding, the uncultivated ’^contractions, diminutives, or familiar 
inff, Ac. ; also those ending in den, dale, appellatives of Christian names,” as 
don, or dell, a small or deep valley, as taken from regular Christian names, as 
Warden, Dovedale, Homdon, Ac. Johnson, Jacobson, Richardson, Wil- 

Those endingin lea or ly, aposture, liamson, Ac. ^ The Saxon epithet kin or 
may next come forward and boast of hius, expressive of littleness or infancy, 
Saxon origin, as Netherl^, the lower was also afilxed to many Christian 
field ; Hanley, the field of the haven, names, as Wilkens, little Will ; Tom- 
&c. ; os may also such os affix holm to kin^ little Tom; and this appellative 
any (fiber syllublfa, as Buniholm, the was transmitted to the next generation 
hill of the river ; Dunholm, the hill of as Willfinson, the son of little Will ; 
the fortress, &c. . Tomkinson, the son of little Tom, Ac. 

Wo may enumerate in this class, like- In Soq^buid, Ireland, and Woles, many 
wise, all names terminating in At/1, as faiqpies have Fiti^ 0, Mac, and Ap, 
Churchill, Famhill (somotimcB written affixed to their names, to express the 
Famell), Ac. ; such as end in etead, a same idea ; as Fitswilliam, the son of 
home, — as Houghstead, Winstead, and William ; O'Dogherty, the son of Do^ 
othera ; also such as take for thhir last herty ;Mac Doi^d, the son of Donald; 
syllable eombe, a valley ; gorlA, an ea- Ap o(»tract^ into Prin ; Ap 
closed place ; wold, a stony ridgo ; eoel. Bowel into Powell, Ac. In man^pisrts 
a hillo^ ; eoalet, a fold ; etoie, a i^ce or of Engbnd and Wales a distinction has 
seat ; ffravet, a wai-d ; steth, the bank of been made between the names of tho 
a river; thwaite, a pasture; karet, a father and son by simply adding s, sad 
meadow; and, many others, which it aomotimeB ei, to that of the former; as 
would be t^iouB to enumerate. We Evans, Roberts, Hughes, Williams, Ao. 
must be content witli having mentioned The third class ^ firitiah surnames 

tb^r'mclpal of them. may be said to oonsiat of those derived 

The names of our nobility were from trades or oooupationa, and in a 
mostly of this class hi ancient times, country Ifita'thia, it may be supposed 
and were purely Norman Frenohi many that this tree spr^s far and wide ; as 
of tliem beiim iWived from districts or its brandiM may be oonmdared all aneh 
towns in Zt^mandy or France, as wMllatives es Smith, Baker, Brewer, 
* Beettfort, Hjontague, Nogont^ Russell, TtSfor. The more usdhl and oommoa 
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the oallinff expresaed, l^e more BBcient, 
Ok all probability, was its i^propriatioa. 
Vhtu we may observe that the Flet* 
chers^ or maken of arrows ; the Web- 
stera,«tho Weavers, the Masons, and 
some others, though common amongst 
us, are not of such constant occurrence 
as those of the more simple trades. 

It is a remarkable fact, but a fact 
nevertheless, that the names of arts or 
tmdes introduced in later times have 
not been adopted as fiunily appellatives ; 
we never hear ft Mr. Jeweller, Mr. 
Engraver, Mr. Altehiteet, Ao. ** It has 
also boeiL rtiosurked that though wo | 
have ClerK ondLeech to de^nate two 
of the learned^ profeisiona, we have | 
none to express lawyer. But the word ! 
Clerk was abundantly employed, ea].ie- 
cially in the north, to extern lawyer, j 
OH well as pricat, and tfau may account | 
for the extreme freqaon<qr ef this sur- 
name." 

We will next consider thoss names 
given to their ownon origitmlly lor 
uoDie quality or auppoaed attribute ; a 
feeling of iwsprct seems aometimee to 
have dictated these, as liestowlng a 
merited distinction ; such are those of 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fair, Hardy, 
Worthy, and many more. Some limes 
deriaion appears to have points her 
finger at oertaiu individuals tfy attach- 
ing to them such apfieliaUont as Cndok- 
shanks, Lougbottom, Clodpq)^ &c. 
Otliors seem to indicate a ositeii^ dis- 
position of mind or oliaraoter ; as Ooto- 
bed (a desirublo name to be oilled by at 
the close of a dull November day), 
Younghuabaad, Wellbeloved, Scatter- 
good. Goodenmigh, Cleverly, sad some 
other odd componndi, that esusc usto 
smile when they occur in the daily in- 
tercourse or life. Writers who have 
gone deeper into the Aibject of ^per 
uames than most other toj>io^ deoi<ledly 
think thatjihose of this olass are more 
ancient than ariy other, as the evident 
qualities of mind or body wnuld furnish 
the fint distinctive epiih^ umau^ all 
early tribes or natiooa Hie vail of 
mystery bangs over the ocigiii of all 
thingB ; but certainly a oontfoveny on 
the-aniiquity of English ptCfwr ni|ne8 
would be most amusing, and would, 
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besides, possess the valuable properlj 
of bating out the Uvea of the eontro- 
vereialistS^^ and of leaving each party 
crowned with tiie wreath nt conquest, in 
hu own estimatilon, pt the close; for 
who 4Mmld decide brtwoen them, or aay 
to whom the viotoiy belonged f 
The fifth olaas of aumames is derived 
from natural objects or productions, 
chiefiyuimola, fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
fte. ^ese were, dnuotless, originally 
eonfimred from some auppoaed analogy 
between the individual and the object 
which auppHed the designation ; and if 
this be admitted, wo must suppose that 
the first posaeasors of the niuaes of Lion, 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would bo 
avoided for &oir ferocity; while we 
must confess that, with the original 
family of the Sbaiha (now mostly 
written Stark) we would rather have 
left a P.P.C. ctnl, than have sent one 
of invitation. Then whnt opinion 
must be formed of the first Lisards, 
Poxes, Weasloo, Badgers, Tod (poles, and 
I Cats f The primitive T.4imha, Hares, 
Ooaeys, Harts, Plurtridges, Doves, Gold- 
finches, Pointers, and Ihiagles, were, on 
the contraiy, no doubt iliMtinguishcd 
for their gentlenesR and otloT agronahlo 
or serviceable qualities. All social in- 
teroourae with the first Hnows and 
Frosts we mu*«t imagine to have been 
of a m^t repelling nature ; while that 
with the original Springs, Bummerfiolds, 
Honeyroen, and Gooses, most have 
been equally agreeable and inviting. 

I Ihe name of Bom, now so common, w» 
onn ojity imagine to have biH*n lirat 
beatowiri on some fair maiden of Hur 
passing beauty; and our nneesiors 
were miiwly too gallant to nttacb siicli 
appel&tions os those of Lily, Hyacinth, 
Primrose^ Uwwthom, or IlowdiciTy, to 
any other but the fair sex. Fur iho 
same rsiuiion we may oonjp.'cturc that 
the first Pooches, Melons, Pities, 
and Pimutrees, were females. The 
names of Hawk, l^ystrd, and some 
othenn, inspire us with no a/n'cuhle 
ideas of their origind possc^HtirH ; while 
we nafurally suppose pertn««s or insig- 
nificance to have marked tli- fiwt 
Hpairows, Starlings, Flounders^ Whiii 
ings^ sad Smelts. 
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There are Mme Epgli^fc .stmamef 
that cannot be oompriM in either of 
the abore oloieofc .These are mostly 
monoayllabic^ of iratoh it is difficult to 
trace the etymology, partly from the 
change which ctthogmphy has under- 
gone sinoe the days of early ciyilisation, 
and partly from the woras having be- 
come so obsolete as to dyde the efforts 
of the most industrious research. If 
they could be successfully investigate^ 
it is generally supposed Imt Ihey could 
be referred to one of the five classes 
enumerated in this paper. { 

Names derived from dignified titles, 
such as King, Prince, Duke, Bishop, 
Earl, fro., have been the subject of some 
contention. Camden thtnka that many 
names of this kind were taken from the 
device in the armorial bearings of parti- 
cular families, and were borne by their 
servants and dependents ; and this seems 
probable, for it is not likely that dig- 
nitaries themselves would be thus 
called, as they were always distinguished 
by their proper titles. They might 
sometimes, however, have given 
in derision to individuals who were 
ostentatious or assuming. 

On taking promisoiiously a hundred 
names from a general directory, Mi*. 
Merridc found the proportion of the 
differen dasses to be os follows :- 
Bsmea of oountrlea towns, or vlllng|i ... 48 


Attributes, qualttios, or nicknames 18 

Trades or in^esslons 14 

Patronymlos 8 

Natural oljects or produotiom 7 

Mot oomprlsed in anj of the above... 8 


100 

No trace can bo foundin this oountiy 
of the time when the appropriation of 
surnames ceased, or went out of 
fashion. Those who have given most 
attention to the subject, think the 
practice has not existed, except in a few 
Instani^ for the Inst two or three 
centuries ; and it is the opinion of some 
that^ from the great inareaae of popu- 
lation, it wxU be found necessary, ere 
long, in ordtt to avoid oonfusion, to 
revive the custom: to issue a new 


of MBUining others on their marriage^ 
to insure to posterity more distiuctive 
ampliations than those enjoyed by 
the fmniHes of the preedit day. 


TMEBE'S MOTHXNG LOST. 

BoChlng lost The tiniest flower 
That grow s wiihlii the'^flarkest vale, 
ThoegliloBt to view, haa still the power 
The rarest perfUme to exhale ; — 

That perfinne, borne on eeph7r*a wings, 

May visit soma lone slek one's bed, 

And like the balm affection brings, 

'Twill scatter gladness round her head. 
There's nothing lost The dropt>f dew 
That tremUes in the rosebud’s breukt 
WlU seek Its homAf ether blue, 

Aqd fall again as pure and blest ; 
Psrohance to revel in the spray. 

Or moisten the dry parching sod, 

Or mingle in the fountain spray. 

Or sparkle in the bow of Ood. 

There's nothing lost The seed that's cast 
By careless hand upon the ground 
Will yet take root and may at last 
A green and glorious tree bo found; 
Beneath Its shade, some pilgrim may 
Seek shelter from the heat of noon, 

While In its boughs the brecim play, 

And song-birds sing their sweetes; tunc. 
Thera's nothing lost The slightest tone 
Or whisper from a loved one’s voice 
May melt# heart of hardest stone. 

And auake a saddened heart rrioico ; 

And then, again, the careless word 
Our tip^htiess Ups too often speak 
Miy ^ttoh a heart already stirred. 

And cause that troubled heart to breiik. 
There's nothing loirt. The faintest struin 
Of breathings from some dear one's lute 
In memory's dream may come again, 

Tbmgh eveiy monmlhl string be mote : 
Tbs muale of some happier boor— 

The hasp that sweUs with love's own w .>i its 
Msy thriU the soul with deepest power, 

When itiU the b^id that sweepe its cords. 


A MAK is taller in the morning tliau 
at night to the extent of half an inch, 
owing to the rriaxation of the carUloges 
—ten days i)er annum is the average 
siokneas m human Ufa. About the age 
enSy 
man 


coinage, and by giving individuals bear- 
ing the oommoneat names the privilege’ 


uf thirty-six the lean man 
becQjnes fritter, and the 
UuH. 
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sho^d not Im sufBdontly nuiiii«rous to 
bo in oftoh other's way. * Those bushes 
do beat in strong rich hind, and it 
should he tremdied eighUion inches deep 
before they are planted. 

Tkx KrroHan Garden .—The August 
sowaoabbafpea should he always planted 
out for ipnng use twice os thickly ns 
they are wMtod, that when every other 
ooot or two out of every thn^e are drawn 
for graans during the winter, the utlnwa 
may be left to form eab^oa. Tlant 
out lettnees in warm situatiunis or wIuto 
they eon be proteeted. Carrots and 
parsnips, AUl grown^ may ik» taken up 
for storing; ao also should tHct>rix)t, 
and the rest of the potutoiw, if any are 
still out. Earth celery os it grows up ; 
it is only tho covered portion that is 
eatable. Dig up vacant spaci's ; let no 
portion be clearM of crops without lay- 
ing the ground rough. 


GABDEKINO FOR OCTOBER. 

• The Flower Gardik.— Now oomes 
tho best of all seasons Vor oltemtioas, 
making new ^ds, walks, clumps, and 
^nerd ebanges; the removal and plant- 
ing of trees, shrubs, and plants of aU 
sorts ; the makinr of box edgian, prun- 
ing of roses, and all kinds of shrubs, 
w^-fniit trees, and, though but little 
attention is paid to it, the standard 
trees in the orchard. Auriculas grown 
in i>ots must now bo considered in their 
winter abode, and be placed on their 
winter allow5met*— plenty of air in mild 
weather, fory iutlc water, and no vio- 
lent cutting windi mi|pt blow on them. 

Clirysanthcmums may be removed to 
the house for blooming, if hot already 
under glass; having stood out all the 
weather, they will bo dwarf, and llower 
fine. Perennials not ported last month 
may be divid<,‘d now. Commenco plant- 
ing* out IkhIk of tulips, and finish planting 
all offtHits ; propon* cdso Uto best bi^ by 

S uiting three iuchos of (‘uw-dung at the 
ottom, aud retiviung all the soil to the 
bed. biennials may be plantiMl w'herc 
they nre to remain, hut the liorders 

should he loosened, and the clumps well I can r tk oil, is no neu di'*co%'cry In 
forked to elcau them, and to got them .4H4i it was first spoken of among tho 
ready to receive anything that may In* settlers. In 1847 it was riti>L iiiefitiuned 
planted. Dahlias have dona foeir work » by Sir William Logan, in the (auvem- 
for shows, and when their flowers ate' merit tieologieal Survey of (hmoda West, 
not wanted, they may bo Lilted, so os jin I8.fo a Mr. Williams hupwjned to 
to take no more nourishment foom the | be digging a pit in the clay on nis farm, 
ground, but must be covered witb^itb ; when he observed sonic globules of oil 
a few days, lest the frost should roach ; bubbling out on the surface of the Mtil, 
them, bulbs uf every description may \ and was induced to dig down deeper, 
bo planted in the borders and lieds, and until the oil ooxed out upm bim, and 
be potted for forcing. Pinks, poosies, < filled tho hole. I'he oil v< ms are ex- 
carnations, picotoes, cineranos, and all . coedingly capivious. The distance of 
other subjccU in (lOts, must he plsixid ; tho rqpk from the surfu' i* may be pre- 
in wiuter quarters, if not done before. | dicated with some certainty, if oxpe- 
Greonbouso plants and cuUiiigs may do ' rieneo bo token as a guide, but tli4*re is 
awhile in gtxid pits. ' i no certainty as to the deiith at whieh 

Fki'tt Garden. — Fruit-trees and 'the oU may be found. It may burst 
bushes, raspberry cones, Ac., may be ’ through the gravel befori.- the rock is 
moved in geneim from c^ of the* ; resched, or it may delay its appearaiifo 
present month to the period when they j until tho persevering well-sinki r has 
Mgin to swell their buds^ so also may ; penetrated to a d^tn of 2o0 feet. In 
the pruning he commenced. In pron- ! Ponnsylvania aome of Um best uil wells, 


PETROLEUM— TIIK OIL SPHIXOS 
OP CANADA. 

(fhntinued frum txvjr IfiO.) 

The Canada native oil, liki* the Ameri- 


spurs, 
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struck in a surface wdll, the lumps of 
blue clay ore brought up to the top 
soaked in the bUie^^lMibraredflu^ Then 
the on-di|ger is jnnu history; he turns 
his Quid In his mesttii, c^ves his hands 
another shove doVn his breeches pockets, 
and with a bright with smiles, oil, 
and perspiration, ejaculates, “ Beautiful, 
ain’t it ? " Now unless you have some 
near prospect of getting a share of the 
profits, it is ftot beautiful, neilher in 
smell nor in looks, but quite the con- 
trary ; it will not do to say so, however. 
Beautiful! is it not worth six cents 
(2id.) a gallon, with every prospect of 
its being worth as much again this time 
next year P what should make it beau- 
tiful if that will notP •• 

According to the same authority, 
everything oily about the territory is 
btttuti/ulf the nasty black creek, aptly 
named— as it winds its way slowly 
along its narrow channel, between 
banks covered with derricks and vats 
and well-charred stumps, piles of barrels 
lUlod with the unctuous liquid, moulds 
of sand and clay — is beautiful in bis 
eyes, because it smells of petroleum — 
to his nose. '* Oil Springs’^looks like a 
small edition of South Staffordshire, 
quite as dirty, and smelling a great deal 
worsev But there is this m its favour, 
a forty-eight or tiinety-siz hours’ ac- 
<maintaaoti with its odoiua, and the 
mfactory nerves become insen^ble to 
them; from all points of the oomp^ 
the creaking of the treadle by which 
the drill is worked (exactly as described 
by Father Imbert as being done by the 
Ohiuosa at their fire wells and salt 
wells) can bo heard throughout the 
night. Every day brings its quota of 
way worn, muddy traveUen, wm^ with 
bundles on their bsokA have stumbled 
tlirough the dirt, climbed the stumps, | 
ond ^mlod through the ditehes cn the I 
'Wyoming and Florence roads. Many 
of them come to get employment, and 
thev are sure of it; others have come 
witn dollars in their pnokets, and in a 
few days they have added others to the 
largo munbi'r of woUs already soi^ 
There is .a story told in the Jorenfe 
Olobe of Fobruaiy 6th, 1862, which, os 
the well is alluded to in Sir w . Logan's 


official report, in the descriptive cata- 
logue of the economic mineralB of Ca- 
nada, may, wesihink, serve os a uaefiQl 
illustration of r the subjsct: premising, 
however, that John Sluw’s welliis not 
shnt up, as might be inferred from 
the official report, but simply ** corked 
up,** with a of seeds in the pipe, 
to stop the oil flowing away. Joan 
Shaw, choosing not to let his good for- 
tune run to waste, but rather to abide 
the time coming when the capitalists of 
England shall iinite in a company, to 
send out ships and bring away across 
the sea the crude oil he can mn out in 
almost any quantity, to be refined by 
them, and convqrt^ by English akUl 
into products of value. The story is 
las foUows: — **One of the elements of 
romance at all times has been the sudden 
elevation of individuals from poverty to 
wealth. Having settled to onr own 
satisfaction that romance is not dead, 
we plunge w mediat re%^ that is to say, 
into a curtain deep well near Victoria, 
on Lot 18 in the second concession of 
the township of Enniskillen. In that 
well a certain John Shaw centred aU 
his hopes and expectations for many 
long months. PainfuUv did he dig, 
painfully drill, painfully pump, ex- 
pending first cash, and then credit, and 
afterwards his own musdes on a weari- 
some task. Not a sign of oil did he find; 
his neighbours’ w^ were overflow- 
ing ; bir alone had received no share of 
the pfltrolean stream. The middle of last 
January found him a ruined, hopeless 
man; jeered at by his neighbours, his 
pockets empty, bui clothes in totters. 
Beport says that on a certain day in 
January he found himself totally unable 
to puisue his work ; his boots bad uttoriy 
given out, and to enable him to paddle 
about in the weUand cold a now pair 
wore absolutely necessary. In fear and 
trembling, as wo may suppose, John 
Shaw proceeded to thp neightouring 
stove, and, Hgtving no money, aricod — 
sad necessity— for a pair of boots on 
credit Beport aaith not whether the 
refossl was kindly administered, but 
certain it was that the boots were re- 
fused to John 6haw; and he returned to 
his Work a sadder man than he left it. 
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pxotesting that he 'would work no longer 
than that day, and if success did not 
frown his e^rts, he woidd cost the mud 
of Enniskillen from hi* old hoots, and 
depart to more qongmiial dimes. Moodily 
^ tAok up his dml, and sternly siruok 
it into the rock. Hark 1 What is that F 
A sound of liquid from the depths 
helow, hissing and gargling as it esrapoa 
from its confinement of centuries. Does 
it cease P No ; on it comes, growing in 
Tolume erery moment. It filb the pipe, i 
it fills the well, still it comes. Five| 
minutes, ten minurcs, in fifteen minuies 
It has reached tho top of the well, it ' 
overflows, it lills a tank, it overflows' 
that. Vain an> u!l ath^mpts to chock its 
career; rosistlcsa it uours in a mighty 
tide down tho declivity into Black 
Crock, and is borne away oy the waters. 
Who shall attempt to describe the feel- . 
ings of JuLn Shaw at ftiat moment!; 
We shall not, for we do not know how j 
he showed them. The bystanders have > 
not recorded whether he wopt, or whether 
he took tifl' his hat and shouted * Hooray! ' , 
Anything might bo etcusod at that mo- ' 
rnent. hut we suspeot that, like a phtio- 1 
Sophie Ynnkeo, he wont to work to * save • 
the xU ' But tho report of tho flow ing oil \ 
spread Hlo wtidflro through tho settle- 
ment, and * Shaw's territor;' ’ hticame '• 
tho centre of attraction. In the morn- ' 
ing lie had boon caili;d * Old Shaw,' and 
if they had sptdt his name with a * P * 
before it, they could not have Ipcken of 
him more contemptuously. Now no was 
Mr. Shaw ; and aa ho stood thero, all ^ 
covered with mud and oil, up como the •' 
storekeeper who had roftised him the* 
boots. That man of trade fully ap|m - 1 
cioted 'the situation,’ he bowed befi^j 
the rising sun, or rather the flowing; 
oil-lamp, and almotl embracing the dirty I 
luminary, said, * My dear Mr. Shaw, isn’t ! 
there anything in my store you wantF If j 
there is, just say so/ What a rooment < 
fur Shaw! wy will art record Jusj 
answer, it was far too flivcible to be* 
polite. The well was then flowing at a 
rate impossible to test with accuracy, , 
but afterwards, when the yield woai 
controlled, it produced two nirrols of 
40 gallons each in a minute tad fli|half ; 
wh^, at one cent end a quarUr per ^ 


gallon (the lowest rate at which the 
article has been sold), would pruliice 
66 cents per minute, 39 dollars per hour, 
960 dollars per twenty-four hours and 
206,624 doUaii per annum, throwing otf 
the odd cents, and not counting Sundays. 

"The way in which these wulls aro 
is as follows:— A hole of 6 feet 
diameter is made to tho rook hi iho 
usual manner, the sides being cribbed 
up with timber to prevent Uicm from 
foiling in. When the rock is l•e!M■hMl, a 
hole, say 21 or 3 inches in dinmeier, is 
bored into it for a distani'c of a du/en 
feet : an iron pipe is (hen driven into tho 
hole, in the same manner os piles on* 
driven into tlie earth. The drill is next 
introduced ; flie cutting portion is of 
steel, shaped liked a common cliinel, 
welded to a round bar of iron nearly as 
lar^ in diameter os the inni pipe in 
which it is ploi'cd, and generally weigh- 
ing betu'con 200 and 800 pounds. The 
drill is suspended by a short rope to a 
beam overhead. When, after bririiiir for 
a givou time, the men think that so 
much rock nos been loosened os to 
render it nectary to iloar (Mit tho 
hole, tho dnll is wound uji to the tup 
by means of a windlass, and the H.ind- 
pump lowered. This instninn nt hat to 
be used, when going through suit rocks, 
many times a day. SbelU, coral, and 
small meces of the strata an; eon.ttantly 
bruugiiV to the surface, so that ger)logiKts 
can tell with accuracy tho natun: of tho 
formations through whh h ihedrill passes. 

" There is no doubt as to the umnjnt 
of supply of Oanadiun oil for ages to 
come.* The area of the oi1-i1> Ids forma- 
tion has been pronounced by the fjovern- 
ment geologists to extend' und* r 7,000 
milessof tta Canadian provinres, to 
control the abnndanco of the yield and 
to keep it in store, not until a market 
has Wton found, for that has bc^en 
Already aecoiupHshe;!, but until the 
means of reaching that market can lx; 
obtained, is the problem of tlie day. 
Capital has to bo organised, rf;rin<'rics 
established, docks accqrsd, slu'pi pur- 
chased, a railwiM system 0)>en4'd, iiefore 
the gr^ fimt of the mutual enrK.hment 
of Enghmd and Westom Canmla can be 
brought about and perfected." 
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THE FLOWERS TftAT U>OK 
OTWABD. 

A OROtrp of ytMg, *llgli1»*hearfced girls 
sat together & the twilight^ busily ar- 
rangiog the flbwers they had been 
^th^ng in the pleasant woods and 

** What beautifnl things flowers are 1'* 
said one ; " and what a pleasant amuse- 
ment it would be, now that we are all 
sitting here so quietly, if each were to 
ohoose whidi flower she would *be 
like.*' 

"Just as if there would be any 
choice,'* exclaimed Laura Bennett, a 
little proudly. " Among |U the flowers 
that grow, there is none to vie in beauty 
with the rose. Let me be the queen 
of the flowers, or none." 

" For my part," observed her sister 
Helen, " I should like to resemble the 
luxuriant rhododendron, so beautifully 
described in our book of flowers. 
When any one passing shakes it roughly 
it scatters, as wo are told, a shower of 
honey dew from its roseate cups, and 
immediately begins to fill its oh^oes 
anew witli transparent ambrosia, teach- 
ing us to scatter sweetness even uponv , 
the hands of those that disturb us, and 
to fill again, with pure honey-drops, the 
chalices of our inward thoughts. Oh, 
who would not wish to be meA and 


Clara smiled, and immediately chose 
the pale oonvolviilus, or bindweed, 
winding so cerelMsly in .and out amoii^ 
the boahee, auA fluging over them a 
grateful oovering, an emblem of vneek 
beauty and loving tendemesa. " The 
only pity ie," added ehe, "that it 
ehonld so soon close np and fade." 

" But what says our dear Lucy T* 
endatmed Helen. 

"1 think I can gu^*' said Clara 
Seymore ; " either a violet or hearts- 
ease. Have 1 guesMd right ?’* 

" Not quite," said Lucy, with a deep 
blush. "Although both flogrera that 
you have named are great favourites of 
mine, 1 should dike to resemble the 
daisy most, became it is always looking 
upward." 

"Do toll me,'* said Helen, as they 
walked home together, carrying the 
flowers which they bad gathered to 
adorn their several dwellings ; " do tell 
mo why you vnsbed just now to be al- 
ways looking upward, like the daisy." 

" Oh, Helen I con you ask ? What 
more do you require for happiness than 
to be able, let the cloud be<ever so dark, 
to look upward ii|ith the eye of faith, 
and say, *It is Heaven's will, and 
therefore it ie best r '* 
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could ? But it is veiy difficult,'* edded 
poor Helen, with tears in her eyes. 

"It is, indeed," said Lucy NevUle, 
gently, " if we trust only to oui; own 
strength. And who is tnere to help 
US ? It is only when my father looks 
at me in his grave, kind manner, ^t 1 
have the slightest control over myself " 

"What a pity it is," said Laura, 
8im])ly, " we cannot always remember 
that the eye of our Heavenly Fbther is 
upon us." 

" 1 wish I eoiild," said Helen. 

"I have heard mother eay," ob- 
eerved Lucy, "that pnying ie better 
than widdog." 

"Now, Clara," interrupted. Laura 
Bennett, turning impatiently towards 
a fkir, gented-locklng girl by her aide^ 
** we are waiting for you." 


A BUHor, who bad for bis arms two 
fieldfares, with the motto, "Are not 
two eparrowB edd for a f^hingT* 
thm explained the matter to an inti- 
mate firiend: — 

" Fif^ or sixty years iiM,a little boy 
redded at a vUli^ near DUlengeiit on 
the banks of the Danube. His pareote 
were vmy poor, almoet as soon aa 
the boy oodd waSk, be was sent iiita' 
the W<^8 to piok up some sticks for 
fud. When he grew older hie father 
tangbt him to pick the'juniper-beiries, 
and^car^thbrn to a neighbouring die- 
tiller, who wanted them for umking 
Hbllandx 

"Day by day the poor boy went to 
biB teak, and on hie mad be paaaed the 
oM^ windows of the vilb^ achooL 
^ wham he saw the edmolmniiter teachi- 
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tag A Dumber of boys of about the 
9ame :ige ae him i if. Ho looked fit 
these* b^oys with feelings bfeovy, so 
eaiTiestly did he long to among 
them. H3 was quite aware it was in 
▼ain to ask his father to send him to 
school, for ho knew that his parents 
had ix> money toj[Hiy the schoolmaster; 
and ho often passed the whole day 
thinking, while he was gathering the 
juniper-t^mes, what he conld possibly 
do to please the schoolmaster, in the 
hoi)c of getting some lessons. 

“ One day, when he was walking 
Kully along, Im sew two of the boys be- 
longing to the sell Old |Mng to set a 
bird-trap, and be asked 9ne what it 
was for 1 The boy told him that the 
schoolmaster wai« very fbnd of fieldfares 
and that they weih oetting a trap to 
catch some. This delighted the pijor 
buy, fur ho recollected that be Lad 
often seen a great number of tlieae 
IcnriU in the juniper wood, whore they 
ctune to eat the berries, and he had no 
donbt bnt lie could catch some. 

“ The next day the little Iniy bor- 
rowed an uUl basket of his mother, and 
when he went to the wood he hud the 
great delight to catch two fletdfaix'S. 
lie then put them in the Yuisket, and. 
tying an old handkerchief over Jb bo 
took them to the schoohuasteria house. 
Just as he arrived at the door he saw 
the two little lK>ys who had been 
setting the tmp, and with some 
alui-m he auked them if they hod 
caught any binls t They answered in 
the negative; and the My, his heart 
beating with joy, gained admittance 
into the sofaoolnuuiei^a preaence. in • 
few w'ords ho told how he hod aeen the 
boys setting the trap, and how he bad 
caught the birds to br^g them as a 
present to the master. 

** * A present, my good boy ! * cried 
the schoolmaster, 'you do not look as 
if you could afford to make piesente. 
Tell me your prioe^ and 1 wilTpoy it to 
to you, and thank you bendfs f 

“ * 1 would rather mu them to you, 
■ir, if you please,* said the boy. 

“ The sMoolmaster looked at tho boy 
who stood before him, with bore held 
md fy&t, and fogged trotuMn that 


reached only half-way down his naked 

leg?. 

** * You ore a very singular boy,* said 
he, * but^ if you will not take money, 
you must tell mo what { can do for 
you ; os 1 oonnot ooeept your prcacut 
without doing eomethi^ for it in ro- 
tiim. le there anything 1 oaii do for 
youf 

“ * Oh, yee I' said ' the boy, trembling 
with delight ; * you oau do for mo wbat 
I should like better tlion wything elrte.’ 

*** What is thatr asked the school- 
master, smiling. 

** * Teach me to read,* cried tlio boy, 
falling on his knees ; * oh 1 dc.ir, kind 
sir, teach me to read !' 

**The schoolmaster oomidiod. Tha 
boy came to him at all IciHuro huur-t, 
and learned so rapidly that the teacher 
recommended him to a nobleuian re- 
siding in tho neighbourhoiul. This 
gviitletnan, who was as nc»ble in mind 
as in birth, patrouised tho i»oor boy, 
and sent him to sobrnd at ibitisboii. 
Tho boy profited by hU opportuniiica ; 
and when he rose, us ho soon did, to 
wealth and honours, bo adopted two 
ficldfarofi tts bis anns. 

**^Vliat do you moan," cried the 
bishon's friend. 

" *1 mean,’ rettimed tbf» bishop, with 
a smiley *tbat the pour kioy woe my* 

SELF.'** ^ 

THE MYSTERIES OF A FI.OAV1' R. 

Flowewi have been calle«l tho sUira of 
tho earthy and certainly, wbuii w« cx- 
emino those beautiful creatiutH, nml 
diooovor them analysing the Hiiuboam 
and oeo^ng bock* tc the eye thn full 
Insunr ot oolonred light, we mud cun- 
fees there is more real apiwopruteucss 
in the term then even the jhh/I who con- 
ceived Uie delicate thcmi^t imaginofl. 
Lavoisier beautifully said : **Thc fablu 
of Prometbeos is but the oubshsdowing 
of a philosophio trutb-~wbere there m 
li|^t» there is organization and life; 
where Ih^t cannot penetrate, Dcatii 
for ewer^lde his eilent court." 7'lie 
iowen, and, indeed, those fkr inferior 
forme of oiganie vegetable bfe which 
never flower, are dire^ depemlencics cm 
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the solar raya. Throng every stage 
of existenoe they are emted by thoise 
snbtle amoias which are gathered 
together in the sunbeam ; and to these 
influenoes we may trace all that beauty 
of devdqpmdnt which prevails through- 
out the vegatahle world. How few 
there are of even those refined minds' 
to whom flowers are gaore than a sym- 
metric arrangement of petals har- 
moniously coloured, who toink of toe 
secret agencies for ever exciting the 
life which is ^thin their cells, .to pro- 
duce the organised structure — ^who re- 
flect on the deep yet divine philosophy 
which may be read in every leaf: — 
those tongues in trees, which tell us of 
eternal goodness and hrder I 
The hurry of the present i^e is not 
well suited to the contemplative mind ; 
yet, with all, there must be hours in 
which to fall back into the repose of 
quiet thought becomes a luxury. The 
nervous system is strung to endure 
only a given amount of excitement ; if 
its vibrations are quickened beyond this 
measure, the delicate harp^itringa are 
broken, or they may undulate in throbs. 
To every one toe contemplation of 
natural phenomena will be foun^ to . 
induce that repose which gives vigour 
to ^the mind— as sleep restores the 
energies of a toil-exhausted body. And 
to show the advantages of su^h a study* 
and the interesting lessons waich are to 
be learned in the fields of nature^ is the 
purpose of the preeent essay. 

The flower is regarded as the full 
development of vegetable growth ; and 
toe oonsideration of ite mystefies natn- 
rally involves a careful examination of 
toe life of a plant, from the seed placed 
in the soil to its full motaiity,* whether 
it be as herb or tree. 

For the perfect undentandiag of the 
physical oonditioDS under whito vege- 
table life is carried on, it ianeosssarj to 
appreciate, in its fu lness, the value of 
the term gnwih. It bes been said that 
stones grow— that toe fermatioa of 
mystsls was an onalorous prooess to 
the fonnation of a leaf; and^ this im* 
pression has app^red to be somewhat 
oonfirmed, by witnessing the variety of 
•KboieBccnl mnasinto which lolidilying 


waters pass, when toe external cold 
spreads it as ioe over our window pones. 
This is, ho\pever, a great error; ctones 
do not prow— there is no analogy even 
between the fonnation of a crystal and 
the growth of a leaf. All inoigaaic 
masaes increase in sise only by the 
aocrelion of psrtioles— layer upon layer, 
without any chemical change taking 
place as an easentialily. The sun may 
shine for ages upon a stone without 
quickening it into life, changing its 
constitution, or adding to its mass. 
Organio matter oonsiste of arrange- 
ments of cells or sacs, and the increase 
in size is due to the absorption of 
gaseous mattjpr, through the fine tissue 
of which they are composed. The gas 
— a oompound of carbon and oxygen— 
is decomposed by the excitement pro- 
duced by light ; and the solid matter 
thus obtained is employed in builtfing 
a new cell— or producing actual growth, 
a true function of in all the pro- 
oesses of which mattor is constantly 
undergoing chemical change. 

The simplest devdopmonta of vege- 
table life ore the fonnation of confervsB 
upon water, and of Uchens upon the 
surface of the rook. In chemical con- 
stitution, these present no very re- 
markable differences from the culti- 
vated^fiower which adorns our garden, 
or toe tree which has lisen in its pride 
ami4«t toe ohanghig ^seasons of many 
Ofnturies. Each alike has derived its 
solid constituents from the atmosphere, 
and the ohemiosl ohauges in all ate 
squally dependent upon the powers 
which have their mysterious origin in 
the great eentie of our plsnetary gys- 
tom. 

Without dwelling upon the processes 
which take place in the lower fornyi of 
vegetable lifif, the purposes of this 
eesay will be fully eniwered by taking 
an example from amon^t the higher 
cHasa of plants, and exanuoing its condi- 
tional fr^ the germination of the seed 
to the full d^relopiiient of tlie flower 
— rich in Tonn, oolour, and odour. 

In the seed-oeU we find, hy minuto 
examination, the embryo of the fiituro 
I p^t osreliuUy preserved in ite envdepe 
i pf Btesoh andj^teo. TheinveefeigiatisaHi 
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wlikh bsve been curried on upon the 
vitality of seeds appear to prove that, 
UBder &voiirable oonditiens^ this life- 
germ may be maintained for oenturi^ 
Qndns of urheat, which had been fotmd 
in the hands of an Egyptian mummy, 
germinated and grew ; these grains ware 
produced, in all probability, more than 
three thousand yean lihoa ; they had 
been placed, at her burial, in the hands 
of a priestess of Isis, and in the deep 
repose of the Emtian catacomb were 
preserved to teU us, in the eighteenth 
century, the ato^ of that wheat which 
Joseph sold Jo Lis brethren. 

The proem of germination is essen- 
tially a diemical one. « The seed ia 
placM in the soil, ezelnded from the 
light, supplied with a dne quantity of 
moisture, and maiutained at a oertam 
temperature, whidk must be above that 
at which water freesea; air must have 
free access to the seed, which, if placed 
so deep in the soil as to Wevent the 
permeation of the atmoiM|m never 
gennioates. Under favouvMtta eircum- 
stanees the li{e-qnidkenin|g; process be- 
gins ; the 8tarda,i which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, is eonverted into 
sugar by the abao^tion of another 
equivalent of oxygen from the air : and 
we have an ervident proof of this diange 
in the sweetnesa wmeh most sifWis oc- 
qnire in the pr oow s, the most familiar 
example of which we have in thf con- 
version of barley into malt. The anw 
thua formed fumiahea the food to the 
now living creation, whidi, in a short 
period, sibMts its first leaves above the 
aoU ; and these, which, risingfrom their 
dark chambcri, are white, quickly be- 
oome green under tne operation of 
liAi. 

ih the process of germhMiiooaspeeias 
of slow cmnbustion takhs place, and — 
os in the diemioal p oe ess ee of animal 
liis and in tl^oae of aorive ignltian — 
carbonic acid gaa, composed of oxygen 
and charcoal, or carbon, is evotv^ 
Tbua, by a mystery wbidh pnr sclenoe 
does not enable ns to reach, the tperk 
of life is kindled^Kfe oommeooee He 
wofk— the plant growl. The first oonda- 
tions of vei^Ue growth aie^ therriblc^ 
jfagtdarly eimihr to 


found to pceveil in the enimal economy. 
The leef-bnd is no sooner above the aoU 
than a new sot of eonditions begin ; the 
plant takea oaibonio acid from the at- 
mosphere^ and havings |n virtue of its 
vitality, by the agem^ of luminous 
powar, deomposed this gas^ it retains 
the oerbon, a^ pooi* forth the cxygeu 
to the air. This prooosa is stated to be 
a function of vitaUty ; but, as this has 
been variouriy deaeribad by diflbreikt 
authors, it is important to state witli 
somevninnteneas what does really take 
place. 

The plant abaorba carbonic add 
from theaitmoaphere through the under 
surfaces of the leaves, and the whole of 
die bark ; H at* frio same time derives 
an additional portion from the moisiuro 
whidi is taken up by the roots and con- 
voyed ** to the topmost twig *' by the 
force of capillary attraotioD, and another 
power colled endoitnont, which is exert- 
ed in o most striking manner by living 
organic tisaaes. This mysteriroia force 
is shown in a pleasing wsy by eoveriug 
some spiriti of wine and water in a 
wine glass with a piece of bloilder ; the 
water will escape, leaving the strong 
■q|rit behind. 

Independently of the action of light 
*ihe plant may be regarded as a uielw 
machine; the fluids and gMcs which it 
absorbs «Ma off in a condition hut very 
little dimiged — just sa water would 
strain through a sponge or a porous 
stone. The oonMonence of this is the 
blondiiDg or etiolatwn of the plant, 
which we produce by our ortifloal treaVi 
mint of^oeleiT and sea-kalo- the forma 
tionof ^carbonaoeousoom|)ound called 
tklorophjfte, which ia the green colour- 
ing mafUr of the leeveo, being entirdy 
coedeed in daiknoea. If such a plant is 
broBglit into the li^t its dormant 

S a are awakened, and, instead of 
little other than a epooge through 
fluids dreulate, it exerts most ru- 
marhablo chemica] powers ; the osrbonic 
add ofthealrandwater isdocomposod; 
Haeharooal isrstdnedtoadd to the wood 
of the phmt, and the oxygen is set free 
egain to tiie atmosphere. In this pro- 
oess ia exhihitad one of the most beau- 
tilU Rlustntioaa of the hannony whkh 
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prevails ihrougli tbe great phe- 
nomena of nature with whidi we are ao- 
Quainted — ^the mutual dependence of 
the Tegetable and animal kin^oms. 

In animal economy mere is a 
constant production of carbonic acid, 
and the beautiful Tegetable kingdom, 
spread over the earth in such infinite 
▼ariety, requires this cprbonic acid for 
its support. Constancy removing from 
the air the pernicious amnt produced 
by the animal world, and giving back 
that oxygen which is required (ui the 
life-qniokening element by the animal 
races, the balance of affinities is con- 
stantly maintained by the phenomena 
of vegetable growth. This is a wonder- 
ful instance of the providence of God 
in Nature. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid 
is directly dependent upon luminous 
agency. fVom the impact of the ear- 
liest morning ray to the period wheu 
the Bun reaches the senith, the excita- 
tion of that vegetable vitality by which 
the chemical change is effected regularly 
increases. As the solar orb sinks to- 
wards the horison, the chemical activity 
diminishes — the sun sets — ^the action is 
reduced to its minimum — the planL in 
the t'epose of darkness, passes to mat 
state of rest which is iis necessary to thsb 
vegetating races as sleep is to the wearied 
animal. ^ 

There are two wdl-maiked’stages in 
the life of a plant; germination and 
vegetation are exerted under different 
conditions ; the time of flowering ar- 
rives, and another change occurs, the 
processes of fonning the alkafiine and 
acid juices, of producing the oil, wax, 
and resin, and m seoceting those nitro- 
genous compounds which are found in 
the seed, are in full activity. Carbonic 
acid is now evolved and oxygen is re- 
tained ; hydrogen and nitrof^ are also 
forced, as it were, into combination 
with the oxygen and carbon, and al- 
together new and more complicated 
operations are in activity. ^ 

Such are the phenomena of vegetald^ 
life vHiifdi the researohea of oua philoao- 
phers have developed. This curious 
order— this reralar ptomression— show- 
ing itself at wttl-marked epodis, is now 
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known to he dependent upon solar nh 
fluenoes; Ihe 

** Bright efflneilbe of height essence incroAe* 

works its mysterious wonden pn eve^ 
organie form. Much is still involved in 
mystery : but to the oall ot science some 
strange truths have been made manifest 
to man, and of some of these the 
phenomena must now be explained. 

Oermination is a diemical chanM 
which takes place moat readily in dan- 
nesB ; vegetable growth, is due to the se- 
cretion of carbon under the agency of 
light; and the prooesses of Jtoriation 
are ^own to involve soflie new and 
compound ot^rationB; these thre^ ctates 
must be distinctly appreciated. 

The sunbeam comes to us as a flood of 
pellucid light, usually colourless; if we 
disturb this white hmm, as by compel- 
ling it to pass through a triangular piece 
of glass, we break it up into coloured 
bands, whirii we oaU the spectrum, in 
which we have such an order of chro- 
matic rays as are seen in the rainbow 
of a summer shower. These coloured 
rays are now known to. be the source of 
all the tints by which Nature adorns 
the surface of the earth, or art imitates 
in its desire to create the beautiful. 
These coloured bonds have not the same 
luminating power, nor do they possess 
the same heat-giving property. The 
yellow rays give tiie most light; the red 
rays have the fhnotion of heat in the 
highest degree. Beyond these proper- 
ties, the sunbeam possesses another, 
which is the power of producing 
ehemical change— of effecting those 
magical results which we witnsin in the 
idLotographio prooessees, ^ wbkh the 
beams flluminating any object an made 
to delineate it upon the prepared tablet 
of the eitisi. ^ 

Ithas been suspeoted that these three 
phmomena are not due to the same 
agency, but that, associated in the sun- 
beam, wajiave lif^ti producing^ all the 
bleaaings of vision, and throwing the 
veil of colour over ell things— heat» 
tnatnfiiJninp that temperature over our 
globe which is neoeasery to the perf^ 
of living organism— and a third 
prindjAi^ aotilli■ll^by vriuchtheohedil* 
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cal chaogea alluded to are effected. Wo iuflueooe of a rod glaas, ]>aiiiouli 4 rl;, of 
poBiesB the poww, by the coloured that variety in which a boautifuEy puiw 
me^ia, of aoparating th^se priuoiplea red ia produced by oxide uf gold, the 
from each other, and of f^yatng their whole prooeu of floriatioii and the per- 
efiEbct. ^ yellow glass aflows light to fection of the seed is accomptUhed. 
pass throu^^ it most freely, but it ob* Careful and long^ontiuueil observa- 
‘atructsactiniamalmostentiiely ; a deep tions have proved that in the spring, 
blue glass, on the contrary, prevents when the prooesfe of germination b 
^e permration of light, but it offers no roost active, the chemical ravs are the 
interruption to the actinic or chemical most abundant in the suntieoiu. As 
rays : a red glass, again, cuts off most the summer advances, light, relatively 
of the rays, except those which have to the other forces, is largely increased ; 
peculiarly a oalorido, or hoat^viug at tliU season the trees of the forest 
power. the Kerb uf the valley, and the cuUi* 

With this knowledge we proceed in | voted plants which adorn our dwellings, 
our experiAents, and learn some of the , are all alike adding to their wood, 
mysteries of notuiVa ehemiatry. If. | Autumn couies on, and then heat «o 
above the soil in whnh the seed b necesHory for ri^ning grain, b found to 
placed, we fix a deop <*>^bt in considerable excess. It b 

tile chemical changsjnich marks gei> curious too, that the autumnal heat has 
mination b provenbik ifi eu the oou> properties peculiarly its pwn—so dod* 
trary, we employ a bun one, it b greatly dtMlIy dbtingubhed from the (»rdinary 
aocolorated ; seeds, ind^, jdaced heat that Sir John Hortohel and Mr. 
beneath the soil, covered with a cobalt Somerville have adopted a term to db* 
blue finger^loHs, will germinate many tinguish it. The peculbr browning or 
days sootier th:ui such as may lie eximetl ! riy.i of scorching autumn are called the 
to the ordinary influences of Hun'^hino ; > partUhermic rays ; they possess a ru' 
thb proves the necessity of the princt* i markable chemical action addcxl to their 
pie actiiium to thb firat stage of vege- ciloriflc one ; and to ilus are due those 
table life. Plants, however, made to complicated phonoiuena alreaily briefly 
grow under the iufluencea of such blue dlbciibed. 

media present much the same ootidi- In these experimonts, carefully tried, 
tions os those which are reared in the wearoeiiablea to imitate the rend itions 
dark; they are succulent instead of of Nature, and supply at any time ihostt 
woody, and have yellow leaves and state* 3^ solar radiation wiiioh belong 
white stalks ; indeed, the formttion of to the varying seasons of the year. 

Imves is prevented, and all the ^tai Such b a rapid sketch of the mys* 
energy of the plant b exerted in the tones of a flower. ** Consider the lilie* 
production of stalk. The chemical of the field, bow they grow ; they toil 
principle of the sun’s rays alone b not not^ ntither do they spin ; anrl yet I 
therefore foffioient ; remove the plant say unto you, Solomon in all his glory 
to the Influence of "light, os separated was not arrayed like one of th<'se.’ 
from ectinbm, by the action of yellow Under the innuence of the sutibeam, 
wt"**^**, !■ ahniwlaiitly ; voget^lc lifo b awakoniid. Continued, 

the plant grows mosta healthfully, and and completed : a wondrous alchemy b 
iheleavesassume that dark green which eflboted; the ehangetn thecondition ot 
belongs to tropical climes or to our the solar radiations determines the 
moat brililAnt si^puners. Light b thus vsiyiag conditions of vogeUbla vitality ; 
proved to be tbeexdtingagpnt in eflbot- end in its progress those transmututionN 
ing those cbemiosl deeompoeitiona occur which at onoe give beauty to tho 
whioh have already been draaribed: exterior world, and provide for the 
but, under the inflnenoe of isolated aniinid nee* the necessary food bv 
light, it b found that plants will not which their exbtence b raainUincci. 
flower. When, however, the aultet of The contemplation of influences such 
our experiment it hcoojdtt nmr the ae thera realises ia the buioan soul that 
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■weet fading wloelL with Keata^ finds 
that— 

« A thing of bsMlgr Is a|07 for «v«r ; 

It! tovdliMM Inertaslng; it will never 
Pass kilo nothlngiieM, hut stin win keep 
A hewer qdat tor m, and a deep 
Fan of iweet dnaa, and health, end qnlet 
■ heaathliif. 

* • ' w • 

“Sueh the nm and noon, 

Trees old end young, [grouting a ehadj boon 
For simple sheep ; and euoh are daffodils, 
With the green world they live in:'* 


THE GEYSERS. 

"Tbobb Gemra am wonderful 
things/' add l£r. Horton^ aa he closed a 
book he had been reading far an hour or 
two. 

"What are they, papaf* said Willy; 
" will you pleaae to tall me ?" 

('They ore fountains that throw 
vast qnautitioB of hot water nod steam 
to a great height into the air." 

" In what of the world arc they 
feund f 

"In Iceland. One of them, which 
is called the Great Geyser, is de- 
scribed os presenting the appearancis;. 
of a idrge mound. You go up its 
Bidea^ and you find a large b^n at the 
top. It ia Dpt quite round, being fifty- 
six feet across in one way, and fqfty-six 
the other, and about four feet <leep. In 
the centre there is a hole or pipe gobg 
down into the earth seventy-ei^t feet 
This pipe ia about eight or ten feet in 
diameter, widening as it opena iu^o the 
basin, hot water rtaea up through 
the pipe, and fills the basin, and th^ 
runs off over the aided Every^ few 
hours there are heaed loud reports, like 
that of distant artiUeiw, in the earth 
beneath the basin, ana then water ia 
ejected from the pipe with great rio^ 
lence and to a great height.'* 

" How high ooee it rise f 

"ItTariea: aometimea the oolumn Of 
water ia thrown up twenty or thirty 
feet, sometimes fifty feet, and aometimea 
ashighae aerenty oroi^tyfRei lliink 
of a coluimt. of water ei|^ or ten feet 
m diamotei^ thrown np aerenty feet^ 


with a tremendous roar, and a doud of 
steam along with itf 
" I should think it would be one of 
the moat wfinderful sights in the 
worid." • 

“Itisaa" 

" Does it rise ewiftb T* 

- "Veiy awiftiy. Sometimes largo 
stones are thrown np. Sometimee 
visitors throw stonea in the pipes, and 
they are thrown out and up into the air, 
where the water is thrown up, and 
sometimes they are kept up in the air 
for four or five minutes hj the action of 
the water. There are a great many 
smaller Geyaers in the viounty of this 
larger one. Hr. Henderson, who 
visited thorn ifi 1814, thinks he db 
covered the key of one of the largest of 
them." 

! " The key t what did he mean r* 

"They throw out the steam and 
water, as I said, at intervals. After 
there have been loud reports, and a 
shaking of the earth, and an ejedion ef 
water and steam, they will be quiet for 
some time, so that spectator may 
have to wait several hours, perhaps, be- 
fore he may see them in operation agaa. 
Mr. Henderson found that, by throwing 
a quantity of large stones into the open- 
ing, he could cause it to make an irrup- 
tion whenever he pleased. At one time, 
when it had been excited to action in 
this way, it threw up jets more than 
two httoired feet higlL" 

seems os though he made it 
angry by throwing stones into it.” 

When the sun was shining on these 
jets, they presented a most hrilliaiik 
appearance. The water appeared an 
white as snow, and irainbowa were aeeai 
all about it. Besides the water-p^pmk 
there are a great many ateam-^poi ia 
the vicieI1y--^a^ ia, holes in the eartlq^ 
out of whin columns of steam issue. 
The clouds of steam sometimas thrown 
out cover the whole hqpvenS from the 
view.** 

"Is the w^ hot water r 
"Yea, it is* ver^hot ; and speotatois 
cilon get 'scalded hy its falUiig upon 
them. At one tune, Mr. Hendenon 
was Ipoking into ths pipa of one of the 
laegesh 9dA the sobinn of scaldii^ 
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irater came up as swift as an arrow, 
withing a few inches of bis face/’ 

" I suppose he ran. But what is the 
oanse^ the water's spurting up so r 
** I can tell you the gene^ cause hy 
which it ig thrown up, &ongh 1 cannot 
enplain the particultf manner in which 
it is done. The Tolcanio Ares under* 
Death are the cause. The fires are near 
the surface, and the phenomena we 
have been considering are caused by 
their action.*' 

** Isn’t it dangerous to be there T* 

"It ia. The crust of earth over 
the fire is veiv thin, and may fall in at 
any moment.” 

" What mates the fire there f* 

" I can’t answer that qt^tion. Pro> 
bably all the intuior of the earth is one 
mass of fire.” 

"One mass of fire I Do you suppoee 
there is fire under our feeA” 

"I presume there is; the crust be- 
tween us and the fire is muoh thicker 
than in volcanic countries.” 

” But still it may burki through. I 
did not think that we were in so muoh 
danger.” 

“ We are always in danger-arc never 
safe but when in the Almighty’s hand. 
There alone is safety. If we put our 
trust in Him, we are eafe anywhere. 
If we do not, we are safe nowhere. Put 
your trust in God, then, my childrfiu, at 
all timee and in all plaoes.'* 


FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE f 

AFoBwbat? Were this question pro- 
' pounded to one who has been faehiooa- 
bly educated, acoording^to the customs 
of the nineteenth oenti^', and who bad 
never given the subjeote serious thought^ 
he would be sadly puczled lor an an* 


Oo to the model man of business, — 
the shrewd, prudent, time savings mouey ! 
gathering man of the world,— tell hliu I 
truthfully, but i>lainly, that he has been | 
for years bending every power aqd 
every energy, with a seal that baa 
known no dampening, and a persever- 
ance that has known no relaxation, for 
the purpose of gathering a pile of thd 


shining ore, — ^that lAit has been the 
grand aim of his life : and will he not 
reject the charge with acorn f 

Speak to the votary of fashion, and of 
pleasure-— to him who has never ques- 
tioned the truth of the pretty commonly 
received opinion, that dresis name, aud 
wealth are the principal requisites to 
moke the man, and Uiat in most oases 
any one of them is sufficient to do it ; — 
ask JUm of the worthy objects of his 
life t Can be reply f 

Ask the public man for long years 
he laboured nnweariedlv and unremit- 
Ungly in the pursuit of fame. The mid- 
night lamp oft grew dim ere he sought 
his couch; and he left no stone un- 
turned to gain the dcsiiad result. At 
last he found it; inouire of him for 
what mankind should live^ — snd with sn 
honest heart can he respond without 
eondomuation I 

Bring the question home. T^t us 
pause a moment in the vast current 
that is bearing us along, as becomes 
reasonable, intelligent beings, and 
calmly p^pound the ioqniiv to our own 
hearts. Let us look back through the 
mists and males of the past, recall the 
motives that have actuated us, and the 
ends eve have punued. For what have 
we lived ? Have we ever had a l>caoon 
t>> direct our course, that was for one 
moment worthy the attention of reason V 

How naniy in thu boasted age of 
srfsdom anfi improvement— this land 
eulogised as the home of all that ia 
pure, all that is virtuous, and all that is 
noble— would they rigidly examine 
themselves, could boast that they had 
ever been actuated by motives th>it 
might justly demand for them a place 
in that part of the sdale of being allotted 
to man? * 

How many have lived only for the 
animal and the sensual, with no aim but 
the gratification of appetite and passion, 
and DO koowled^ or, at least, no ac- 
knowledgment of a hij^r and a better 
part of man ! 

How many more who, if they liave 
not pursued a course so diametrically 
oppom td every dictate of reason and 
virtue, have followed one hardly less 
culpablsb by making pleasure end 
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fashion their gods, and spending time — 
that richest m heaven's gifts to man — ^in 
trifling and frivolity 1 Who shall num- 
ber the thousands of human lives that 
have passed in no higher employments 
than these of adorning the fancy! 
Were aueh wisely spent ! 

And others, too, an innumerable host, 
whose highest aim has been to procure 
a subsistence in life, and minister to the 
wants of Reuse, without ever thinking 
to arouse those latent powers of mind 
with which they are blest. That these 
aims are honourable and commendable, 
in their proper place, no one can doubt ; 
but are they worthy to command all, or 
oven the highest attention of rational 
beings I 

Inasmuch as man is found above the 
brute, oven in the glorious image of the 
First Groat Cause— in just so much is 
the intelleotual above the animal, the 
mpral above the intelleotual. He who 
lives only, or principally for the grati- 
fication of sense, deserves the lowest 
pliioe among men. He who seeks to 
exi^and the mind and enlaigo the 
faculties, pursues an end far higher; 
and he who combines with this a steady, 
firm attempt to educate and train 
aright his moral nature, has tlm yery 
highest aims in view. 

However humble may be his station 
in life, aye, though he may drink to the 
very ^egs of the cup of poverty, he is 
the noblest speciiuon of man— the 
noblest w'ork of God. 


ASTRONOMY.— THE. STARS, 
THEIR HISTORY AND LAWS. 

Sister, will you flot walk withua?'* 
said Ellen Graium to Maiy, one even- 
ing, as ahe found her on the porch of 
their fatheFa elemt mansion. Hare 
are some of my olaaamateQ, Elisa, Rosa, 
and Nancy, who were so much delighted 
with your instruotidbs when you 
walked with us a few evenings since, 
sad they hove oome with me’to beg 
you/to go again. We have been study- 
ing the trees, iilants, ani mals,* and even 
the rooki^ and find in them beauties 
^ never thought of before we took 


that delii^tful walk to the spring, and' 
you explained to us some of the won- 
ders of the natural world, in .the midat 
of which we live." ** 

^ ^ Girls, "• said Mary, ** I suppose that, 
like many othersL you are isaciting les- 
sons at sdmol without looking about ' 
and reading in the great book of Nature 
the most wonderful lessons, and apply- 
the knowledge which your books 
give to solving her mysteries. In fact, 
you have studied as though you were 
learning of things which you never saw. 

I am glad that our oonveieation at the 
spring has awakened in you a desire to 
study nature, and, if y^ continue to 
feel an interest, I shall be happy to turn 
over many •leaves with yon in thiB 
great book. 1 propose that we take 
our own home, and, considering this a 
zniniature world, study its natural 
history in all the various departments. 
Thus you will be enabled to apply the 
principles you find in your .books of 
philosophy and ifatund science to the 
world aronnd. Then every rock, tree, 
brook, and shrub will seem to speak an 
intelligible language to your soiils. It 
is too late to walk now, for the stars are 
already twinkling, and the frost is 
sparkling on the grass, so we will con- 
fine ourselves to the porch this evening. 
But,^ if you choose, we can wander for 
awhile iu the 'gaiden of Deity, blos- 
somed with stars,’ and study those 
shining bodies whose laws and pheno- 
mena are intimately connected with our 
earth, and may moperly be introduced 
into our natural history. In studying^ 
geography you all learned yonr latitude^^ 
and longitude, 1 'it perhaps you did not 
know that it to observations on Uie 
heavens we owe this knowledge. By 
applying your mathemaiies yon will 
soon be able to tell the exact latitude 
'md longitude of this house, and calou- 
late the times for the rising^nd setting 
of the sun, moon, and Etors, for every 
day in the year.” 

•‘WhJ>, sister," said Ellen, "I have 
always looked in the almanac for these 
things, and never once thought that I 
could find them out for myself. I 
thought that it was a kind of magical 
^ees-woik; M now I underttnd 
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that we all, by study, may become ma- the stars would rise in tlie east, and 
gioiaDs enough to make an almanac if pass over its head. The fly would* 
we choose. As for the starai, I have probably, think that all these bnglit 
looked at tiiem with autrange kind of bodies were moving around his little 
fear and wonder. Whcip a little child bail. This will not seeiu a strange 
my old nurse taught me they were holes oonelusion for the silly fly. when we 
in the sky to let the gloiy of Heaven, remember that many* of the ancient 
which was above, shine through. Then, philosophers thought Unit all the 
agam, I thought they ware angels* eyes, worlds we see in the heavens movixl 
which were closed in the day because around our earth 'every twenty-four 
the sun was so bright, but at night hours. They also thought that tlic 
they opened them, and winked as they earth wss flat and stoml on the ImcJc of 
looked down upon us. I have since some huge animal, but what held the 
learned that these stars ora worlds, luid animal they coulil never telL That the 
have observed that we do not always earth is nmnd or convex we have many 
see the ones. So, sister Mary, I proofs. I will mention one of the most 
am preporsd to lie iaterasted in your sitn{>le. When you ore rkling over a 
instnulim.’' • plain you first soe the tops of trees and 

Oiw' we will then oommence at houses in thtf distance, and as you ap- 
onoa^ aff few of the largest stars have prouoh ^sy seem to rise. When you 
alresdy^pened their eyes, as Kllen have siiuUed more you will be able Ut 
might iiy. In reality, they have been understand the measurementa and cid- 
shining all diiy us brightly as they do ctdations of astronomers !•» . learn the . 
now, but we did not soe tliem bcoatioe shape of the earth.*' 
the light of the sun was so ntich ) Sister/* said fillcn, “David knew 
greater. I^e stars are always shimng, the shape of the world : for I was reeul* 
and as soon as the sun goes out ot ; ing in the Psalms this morning where 
sight at any place they appear. Tlio . ho .says of the Lord. * Ho hath made the 
atuiospliere has the property of reflect- , round worli’ And 1 heard tlio little 
ing the light in all directions, and could ; children reciting from their googrnjdiy 
we find a phuje where wo were not cx- i to<day that the world is uphold i>y the 
posed to this reflection, we couM see ^ power of Qod ; and they gave u text 
them as well as at night. One time a j from Job ; ' He hangolU tho earth upon 
man in London, while looking up a tall nothing.' I will bring a geography, and 
c^mney in the day, saw the stars dis- j by the lamp shining through tlia win- 
(.inctly. Curiositv to uiidersyuid this i dow WO can look at a picture of the 
strange sight led him to study, in j world.** 

time he became a groat astronomer, i “ Girls,’* said Mary, " you cim nro by 
I'ersoDB who have entered deep wells | this picture that what is up to ti man 
have observed the same, and, bein^ ig- | on one shlo of the isirth, is down to r.xu! 
noraniof the cause, have in great fright ! on tfie op{>osite side ; tho Ainith, or 
come to the upp^r air to see what 1 point over our head, is consUntly I'hiiig- 
calamity had thus suddenly brought on | ing, and the stars that is them now will, 
the night. As the earth turns over | tweNe hours hence, lie beneath us, or 
every twenty-four honn there has been { up to the people in China. All we <‘an 
iu succession starli^t and sunligbt | mesn by up is from the earth. It is now 
around its whole ciroumisreaoe. As I six o'elook in tho evening of the first 
W'e are sitting on the porch tho parlour | day of Janoaiy, and wo will date our 
limp shines brightly throngb the win- < olmrvations from this time. You will 
dow, and we can see tho stan over our { see in the east a group of ve^ bright 
heads iu the east Now, were we to stars oonaUtiny of two bcantiful rlus' 
a ball, and cm it plaua a litUe being ters ; one oonnuita of seven small Ktars 
as large os a fly, and commeDoe turning called the Seven Sistora, or I’lcimbis. 
the boll towai^ the east, the lamp A little to the eaat of these i« the other 
would seem to sink in the wssl/while duster, eaPed Hyades, in th* form of 
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a Ifittor A. The whole group i i known sequently, ymi can eeldoin get a ai|M 
hy the name of Taurai) the Bull.’ When of it. The whole is probably a fablo; 
wo go into the honae you can look at a the eisteia repveeenting the Tirtuea 
plate of it^ and you find the Fleia* which were moat'eateem^ and the dim 
dea mark one dkonlder, and Hyadea the atar a virtue vihiah had bm obaouied 
faoe of the animal. If you will look out hjwtee.** * • 

ogun about nine o’clock, you will find ** 1 aupnoae^ then,** aud Elia^ ** we 
it nearly oreihead, and ag^ towarda need not leam from thia amoaing tale 
momiog it may be seen going down in that we meat many none but goda. 
the weat. Now imagine youreelvea the But hereafter, when we look up at the 
fiy on the ball, and you can explain the mup ef aiatera in the heaTcna, their 
apparent motion.** hiatoiy ahall teaeh ua to beautify our- 

^ Miaa Maiy,** aaidBoaa, see the telvei with all the virtuee that oma- 
beautiful oJuaten veiy diatinotly,*hut ment a woman.** 
they do not make the figure of an ani- ** Qirla,** aaid Bbiyv ** you hare bad 
mal. Why waa the name Taurua given your lecture, and Elisa hy drawn a 
to the group I ** . oonoluaion whibh we hardly thought of 

** Theae heavenly bodiea, Roaa, have reaching when we oommenoad. 1 will 
been aubieotaof atudy in* all aMi, and only remark, that Tauraa ie one of 
among those who knew not tee true twelve oonatellations which mark the 
God, they were made objeota of worteip. aun’a apparent path throi^ the 
It woa the custom of the caatem na* heavens ; all of which wo will notice 
tiona to make goda of the animala they before we mention othera.** 
hold in tee hi^eat esteem, and also of ' 

thoae persona who had done any great 

deeda. Thewi people were attentive ob- THPj CAUSE OP WINDS, 
servers of the sky, and as they supposed 

heaven, or tee place of reward waa Sydney. Come, children, tee weather 
above, they learned to think there must is too cold, and the wind blows too 
bo tee dwelling place of their favourite hard for you to play in the open air 
deities. They accordingly marked off^ to-day; and if you will hear me and 
tee heavens into portions or oonstella* listed, 1 will tall you something about 
tiona, and to teeao gave the nninea of winds. 

their gods, wheteer men or animals.** ffvnry* Oh do. Uncle Sydney, we 
** I suppose,'* aaid Nancy, “ as thev gball be so glad to hear it 
had no idea of worshipping a Qod white Sydney. Now, I am going to tell you 

oould not be seen, thi^ thus elevated about the wind wUeh you bear roaring 
their deities to the highest throne they without ; and you may ask me quea* 
oould give them, where ell might see tions about it, whan you do not clearly 
and worship.'* understand, or whan you wish to imow 

** Aa we study out tee haavens,'’ raid more. 

** we sliull find it a groat book in George. Thank ypu) unele, 1 ahould 
which tee andenta expibesod with the like to know what wind ia. 
stars teoir straoM ideas; thus we^sball SydMy, Wind is air in motion, 

oi^oy a double pleasure. The bull was George. But i|hat puts the jdr in 

a^ aaered animal with tee early Egyp- motion ? 

tions, and hiehly venerated aa a g<^; Sydn^ It ia put in motion by 
he WM therefore honoured with a place heat Heat eauaea the air to expand, 
in teat beautiful group white we see in and Unu it beemnea Bghtte than the 
the east The Pleiades are eaid to be cold air, endTriaea up, when the cold air 
named from seven sisteni, who were nishea in to fill ite place. 
thuB favour^ on aeoouut of their oflec* JSTrsry. What heata the air t 

tion iut4 virtues. One of theak un- Sydney. The raye ef the sun heat it 

fortunately marrifld a mortal, and her They do not heat it by paeaiDg through 
star never efter shone oo brightly; eoir* it, ln!t by oontaet with the earth. This 
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hMl TtKioa ia temperature^ ae the eur- 
faoe of the earth ia m<Nre or leai directly 
wqwaed to the influeoee of the ton; 
hap* the air ia not all hehted alike. 

I think I underatand yon^ 
uncle ; and that muarhe the reason why 
it ia BO much warmer on the aide of a 
hm towards the sun than on the oppo- 
uite side. 

Sydney, Well done-^u are right, 
and that is a good illustration. 

Jane. 1. did not think the air could 
be made to grow larger, or expand as 
you call it, uncle. 

Sydney, Bo you know, Jane, how 
George mak^ his'foot-balLs 7 

Jane, Oh yes ; he takee a bladder, 
and blows into it, through a quill, till 
it will contain no move air ; then he 
ties it up, BO that no air oan escape, and 
orowds it into a leather oaae which be 
laoes up tight. 

Sydney. Well, when he had blown 
into the bladder but a little while, it 
was full of air; but the bladder was 
still soft, so he continued to blow iuto 
it until the sir became very dense, sod 
thtis made it bard. ' 

Mary. Then air can be made amsller, 
too, can it t 

l^dney. Tes, Hary, air can be com- 
preadcd, or made umallor, as you term 
it, as well as expanded. Now { will 
i 11 how you may know that it is so. 
Take a bladder that ia not quite full of 
air, aud be sure it is tied up so4ight 
that no more air can get in or out : then 
hold it near the Are, and it will soon be 
quite full and hard. This ia because 
the air in it has esraded. 

Ocorye, Now 1 uow why the blad- 
der burst, wbiob 1 b^yw full of air 
and held to tho Are ,to dry, the other 
day: it was because the heated air 
swelled so much that the bladder waa 
not strong enough to hola iU 

Sydney, You are right, Qeoige, aPd 
1 am glad to s^ you so t^ughtfdl and 
ready to apply life knowledge yon 
derive from our eonvenatioA to the 
explanation of thingp yOu belbre 
thWht so strange; 

Bmmm. Will t^ air in the bladder 
remain swelled all the time 9 ^ 

Sydney. No,.niy dear; if you put ife 


in a cold place, it will soon Ikhwiuo m 
small as it was bhfore it was hmted. 
Now I trust you all understand that 
air will expand by heat and contract by 
cold. 

Mary. Tea, I think all of us undcr- 
j stand that now ; but 1 sliouM like u» 
know how to prove tfiat the heated air 
riaea, since we cannot see it go u(i. 

' Sydney, Ton know that if you hold 
I your hand over a burning candle or 
i lamp, that it will bam you when your 
hand Is many inches from the biaBo , 

I but y(Ai oan hold your hand very near 
’ the side of the Aame without Ming 
I the beat. It ia beoauso hot air risos. 

I When a Are is made in a* gisto or Are* 
place, it heats the air anuind it, and 
this heated sir risM up the ehitnnev 
and carries Uie smoke along with it. If 
it was not so, chimneys would bo liut 
of little use in conducting the sinoke 
from our rooms. There i** a Himiilu 
ex|>oritnent which will illnstratc that 
the cold air takes the place of warm and 
light air. 

I Oeorge. What is that, uiiolct I am 
! fond of exj>erifnont4. 

I Sydney. It is this : when the tiir in 
I a rrtom is wanner than the air outMide. 
j byppvoiiig the door a little, so as to 
I leave only aomsll crock, and holding a 
i lighted eswdte at the top, the A oue 
{ will be bent outward. This will show 
I you that the sir is Aowiog nut of the 
I room. Then, by placing the c:mdl« 
near the ArKir the Asme will l>u bent 
toward the room, thus allowin'.; that a 
current of air is rushing in tt take tho 
place of^hat which goes out. If the 
room is very warm, you c»u fsiHily 
perceive^ from hqlding the cjndlu in 
ibeae twp ourrrots, which U tho wann 
one and which one is o»ld« 

ffenry. Now 1 think I know why 
the wiml blew fr^tm all direetioos 
toward the Are when Mr. Carter's 
house burned; it was because the 
heated air aseeodwl ao fast that the 
oold air Aewed in from alt sides to All 


lU nlsAe. 

Sydney^ — A correct concliunoji, 
Henry; and I am pleased that yon 
underatand thn tcinciplea of wind so 
weU. 
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The principle of this art depends upon 
the property whicl^ certain chemical pre- 
parations, chiefly those of silver, x>osaess 
of being blachoned by exposure to light 
vhile in contact vith organic matter, 
and that in so gradual a manner that 
every degrt e of shade may bo repre- 
sented. Noiv, as the various appear- 
ances of everything vre see depend upon 
the i flects of light and shodow, it follows 
that if these lights and shadows can be 
transcribed, we shall have a representa- 
tion of the objects, minus their own 
proper colours, and this is exactly what 
photography effects. It is now a well- 
known fact that Jame| Watt hod dis- 
covered the art of taking sun-pictures by 
the means of light acting on a solution 
of nitrate of silver, and that he was rc- 
iiuestod by Sir William Beochoy to sup- 
press the knowledge, os it would bo the 
min of every portrait painter in the 
kingdom. It is to M. Daguerre, how- 
(wer, that wo are indebted for making 
knf)wn one of tho most beautiful of all 
our scientific arts. 

As our space will not permit us to 
outer at large on this interesting subject, 
wo nhall content ourselves by giving a 
bri<'{ account of tho mode of prooetoe 
in taking portraits or photti^aphio pic- 
tures. 

The choice of materials and tho neces- 
sary apparatus demands a primaiy notice. 
The most important item is the fens, and 
this must be selected according to tho 
work it is intended to produce. 

Jb'tw portraits the double achromatic 
lens is the best, and for 
from negatives the lens should have a 
larger aperture than* tho one used for 
positives. The next object reuuired is 
tho camera, or dark box in which the 
lens is fixed. The tripod, or stand for 
the camera, diould be strong and steady, 
especially the one for the operating-room. 
If the operator uses a half or a full plate 
lens, the operatinff room should be at 
least seven yards long, ^e next item 
of absolute necessity is a. dark room or 
closet, in which to u the piciuro after 
it has left the camera. Into this apait- 
BMsit the light of day should never be 


allowed enter, except transmitted 
through yelhw glass: for if, by any 
negle^ dolay, or carelessness, the l^ht 
falls on 'the meture, tho object wil) be 
destroyed, and the w^hole surface become 
black. If the operator is desirous of 
taking pictures on glass, his first con- 
sideration will be a fitting room in which 
to take his portraits ; if he has the com- 
mand of a ^ery or glass-house, ho has 
all ho can desiro ; if not, it is quite pos- 
sible to take good portraita in tho open 
air, all that is requisite being a back- 
ground, with an awning projecting over 
the head of the sitter. In oil cases, how- 
ever, the dark room must-be close at 
band, so that no time may be lost be- 
tween tho sev^fal stages of the process— 
between cxeimg tbe plate and its ex- 
posure, and between removing it from 
the camera and fixing it in the bath. 

The dark room, fitted with a window 
of yellow glass, should contain a dipping- 
bath for the nitrate of silver solution, 
gloss didies, funnels, chamois leather, 
glass rods, and other necessary chemicals ; 
a sink, rii^stone, and an abundant sup- 
ply of water. Tho artist, having placed 
nis sitter ready, and finply arranged his 
camera, must, in the first instance, coat 
tho glass plate with <^llodion, a small 
quantity of which should be kept in a 
^ialforuso. The ^lass sboiJd be per- 
fijctly clean, and poushed with tho cha- 
mois leather, u uie least trace of dust 
or giyase will coinj^eitely niin the pic- 
ture. Tho glass 0ato should bo held 
fiimly in a borisontal position by one 
comer between the tbnmb and finger of 
the left hand; a sufficient quantity of 
collodion to cover tho plate is then to he 
poured on the centre of the glass, and to 
inaure its roreadtng equally it iaflnjtto 
be incUned to one comer, then to tbe 
oppoaite, till q>read equally over its aur- 
fiioe,^ residue being allowed to run off 
into the bottle at the opposite angle to 
that by iriiich the plate is held. Caro 
must also he taken mt thervollodion does 
not tmid^ tbe thumo. As soon ae the 
cdlodion is dry, hut not before, the plate 
must be imme^ttiy immersed at one 
rapid and perfect ^ungeeompletely under 
the ailver solution, as any, the slightest, 
p«Qae will pTodnoe a line acrosa the 
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A JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY ALL 
ROUND OUR HOUSE. 

JouBKEY Seventh. 

OVTSIDB THE HOUBE—EUICKB, ASSYRIAN 

AMI) ENGLISH — TILES AND SLATES^ 

GILDED ItOOFH. 

Having investigated the heart of our 
huiJding, and seen in full operation that 
scut of nospitality and cheerfulness, the 
fire, we shall request our folio v-travel- 
Icrs to accompany us for a short pdrogri> 
nation round llio outside of our house. 
WlMt though tbo walk may be condneU, 
and the prospect circumscribed and 
apparently duD and cemmonplaeeP it 
-will go hard if we do not pick up 
some few fragments of infbrmation, 
that shall both improve tho occasion 
unil throw additional interest on the 
subject. 

It is quite true, os perhaps* some of 
our companions may oDsorve, ilmt tho 
prospect is monotonous enough at first 
sight, but only at first sight ; we shall 
find sometliiug behind this shell-work of 
biick, stone, compost, and plaster^ and 
sunietliing probably in the history of the 
artiidvs thc'mselves, well worthy all 
the 4ittontion wo bestow upon Uiem. 
'What tho highly organized ^'ticle, and 
tho delicate cpidenms, with “its fell of 
hail," as Macbeth calls it, ^ire to the 
liuinnu tenement, tliose courses of brick, 
dresMugs of stone, overlays of plaster 
and sliitos, aru to the domestic structure, 
which we call in its entirety a house ; 
for nut an hydraulic pump, not a ])nou- 
matic apparatus, not a meohWeal in-. 
vention, nay, not oven that greatest of 
bunion discoveries, tlie electric ^olograph, 
hut tho Almighty has been blowing man- 
kind fot six thousand years in hourly 
operation, in the lowest os well as in the 
highest of Ills oreations. Mon has bees 
for ap>8 a groping pupil and a purMind 
imitator, and it is oody now, in Ime fifty- 
nintli century of the world's age, that no 
EBay be truly said to have beoomc a real 
■cholar, with judgment to eee, inteUi- 
geneo to apprt'ciatc, and oafiability to 
adapt for human benefit, what he bos 
seen and imderstood of tike internal won- 
ders of life. 


That mim shonld build himeelf a 
tenement in some degree after the 
model of his ou^ body required only the 
rudimentary knowledge of the savage to 
oifect; and as lonjg^ a mere tegument 
sufficed as a covering for his necessities, 
ho was content with a lattice>work of 
twigs, interlaced with grass or leaves, or 
the snn-tannod hide of a horse or buffalo 
for his domostio abode. As, however, the 
savage merged into the barbarian, and 
under the mgis of Roman civilization 
grew into a reflective and int4>'iligent 
being, be demanded something bettor for 
a borne than his wattle hut^and tent of 
skins. 

Hricka. — Th# homely house of brick 
and compost, with its mtahodieal and 
cleanly windows, its neat door and do- 
mestic and useful appurtenances, though 
to our view commonplace enough, womd 
to tho ancient Rriton, the Anglo-Bazon, 
or even to the luxurious Norman, have 
seemed little less than a palace or a royal 
lodging; ao wonderful to them would 
have appeared those items in the con- 
struction which we ‘regard, if not with 
contempt, at least witjA perfect indiffer- 
ence. Let US examine, then, how this 
structure, so imposing to our ancestors, 
and so oommonplaoe to us, has reached its 
present state of comparative perfection. 
We lilvo already iliown how the ear- 
liest bahitationa of man wore fashioned, 
and that tho dweUings of the native 
Briton were in charactur exactly like a 
miniature glasshouse or kDn, and how, 
under the Saxons, they changed their 
8hai)c from a xoond to a square or a 
parallelogram. In each, however, wood, 
grass, straw, reeds, and mud, fon^ ib» 
materials out fif which the domeetir 
buildini r was constructed. Wood, how- 
ever, as we have seen, beeamesoscarce, 
fittun the prodigal maimer in whidi it 
hod been used forceotuiies, that in sup- 
]^yin^ hahitations for the growing po- 
pulation it was neoossaiy to discover 
another utilerud, and one at once com- 
pimtivelT cheap and easy of aocesa. 
This article was brick, which though 
one of the oldest materials nsed in archi- 
teotove, both ecderiastioBl and domestic, 
dhd bfoughtinto Britain by the Romans, 
was not revived In this oouutry till 
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brick* to mud* by tbu Juw* in K|m»t 
•ccm to buvu bi'oa «in|)l(>yed u» build 
vuUt to lb* tomplui^ und't'or tlii> oon- 
•trueUon of tombt. In Groocu, brick* 
mad* aft«r tb* miu* it^lo a» iIumm i»f 
8yrk*iid Ejnpt, w*re ui uw* U>n)( bo* 
fora th« Ntabuabinani of ttoman i 


the middle of tbe fourtoentb , cut laa? e* »* * aubttitute for the ^por 
y^ and tben we ova it* iutroduC'* | and neecaaury article. In ^nerA» tb« 

i to our inUrcoune with tb* Flora* ‘ ' . . 

tbe Saxon*, bad tb* Normana 
[bimg utterly dratnifod all Tealig* of 
B4)m*no-Briu«h\hckwork;. 

Having found our naw matei^ W* 
win take the oppfirloiuty, wbilr tbe 

bricklayer ia running bia courae* and , fora tb« eatabiiahinant of ttomau eupra 
building up the fraaawork of our houae ! maov. 

iu>on a akeieton of woodt to inquira into To* Bonana, bowmr, altout the 
tbe oriran and bistorr of brirk^ I ooriod of the daclin* of tbe Bepublic, nr 

We hare already *aid that biicka were | half a oontury before tb* CUnatiiu* eru, 
tbb oldest building material* u«ed ; aud ; aoara to bar* acquired cooauuuute art 
we have Scripture hirturr to prove that in the uianufaoturaof brirku, which w^ro 
whan q^ktnd bnit collected on the mad* uf tbr*e aiae*, and apiicar to bavo 
nlaina of Sbii.ar, on tbe bank of tbe \ been well and eSbctually burnt. Tho 
ICopbratoa, it woa^ brick which waa‘ Greek bridl|^ Men to bavo required 
OBployed to build u* Tower of Babel. ' foora two to flv* yeara effectually to dry 
and eitbaeouontly to erect the stately ' and harden in the aun before they were 
palacaa ana lofty walla of iutierlal Be- | fit fiw um. Paitber eaal, of course, and 
Wbm. It may Mem aingular that while on the arid plain of Shiner, the pro* 
Mwnnn brick*, with their maker*' namoa, | oeai of nm-drying muat have been nturh 
and almoet m perfifct ■■ whan Ant made, . aborter. and for mora effective Umn that 
an being every day dug out of tbe ; on the humid ■bima of tbe HellMmuit ; 
ear^ wbara they have bun in all ]ho* j or aueb atructurae aa the Tower of llatad 
babtlity forWira than a tbouaand years, j and tb* vaat walla uf Babylon could 
hardly a veatige of thorn uaed for tb* | natter have bean undertaken or com- 
buUdtng oleine veb and other oitiea of [ plated. When we tberaforu remctulMT 
profane •odWredbialoiyia left U> show. that tb* bricka uMd in Nimrod's city 
their abepe, or lead ua to a eonjovtiire of ;nnd the empire of Syria were cilloV 
how tbev were foahiomad. Tb* ancient/; eompoaafi of tbe fat, unctuous rhiy 
both baked their briol* and dried Uiemjtb* pU^ mrywhera impragruitinl hy 
in the tun ; but m the foil *f rain waa j aprinJlM Mpbinte, or simply of cho|i]«i'il 
nvy rare in tbe East, or feU at deflued : 
aaaaoDs, sun-drying wos tbp general 
method of prooMurc. 

Tb* Egyptians, we know froifi Mcred 
writii^, used bric k* hugely, and in suidi 
quentitiea, indued, that tb^ kept tb* 
laraalitM oonfioed to that one occupa- 
tion in the land allottad to Uurm ia 
Goaben. Thai bricka were made in 
Egypt of clay and chopped straw — th* 

■Inw being used aa hair now is in mor- 
tar, to bind the matarinl togetbeiw-tbere 
can be no doubt, from tbe freauent com* 
pUinta uf the lanuditaa to tneir impe- 
riona taskmai}eni that they could not 
make the preaeribed tale^f dcpriYcd of 
ftnw. When tbe bau^ty nmndate 
came that tber hwsI supply tbe same 
monthly or annual niunlNw, and that ino 
without straw, tbe helot laraebtra no 
doubt employ^ reeda, ruabM, and even 


stram and clay mixed with itlnne 
m otkw taords, ^teM«n,*~anil that the 
oame subslanee was einploviMl fr»;H}- ns 
a cement or murtar to bind tt/griher tho 
oouraea of brick, we have no difi)^ itliy 
in underatanding how it waa thi- divino 
euiM bad been literally ftiJtillvd on 
tbosu denounced ritica. 

Fire baa ever been the handmaid of 
warf and when tbe ewitnl grew blunt 
with slaughb'r, the torch raiuc in tu 
Gunaununate the Ycngeance of the in- 
furiated soldieiy, who having drpopu- 
laitd tlio cit^ of iu defenders and ex* 
ienoinatud ita wretched inhal>i?.jinu. 
cOiniiiittcd the town to pillagi' and h 
fiqoie. 

lot our fellow-travellers jdHnrr* to 
thciMclTcs an embattled rit> wiih wa!l« 
80 fuel tbtek and 350 high, a 

number of stately temiilea and i:a’.Atial 
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abodes, and a confused heap of huts with 
intersecting lines of road leading to the 
Tarious gates, end fancy the whole con* 
structed of sun-dried bricks, made as we 
have described, and the whole cemented 
together with asphaltum ; and then ima- 
gine flame appli^ to thia magasine of 
combustible material ; it will reouire no 
stretch of the imagination to realise the 
wild and rapid conflagration that would 
follow, or picture the state of crumbling 
dust to which the walls and houses 
would be reduced, when all the straw 
and bitumen had been consumed tiU it 
l^ft “ not a wreck behind.** 

Bricks, as we have just seen, were not 
only known to the Syrians — the earliest 
recorded nation,— to the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, but to the Greeks and Romans. 
It IS to the latter nation, however, that 
we owe what may be called the true art 
of brickmaking ; for a people who knew 
so well how to prepare such splendid 
encaustic tiles were euro to have manu- 
factured bricks of the finest quality, a 
fact exempli fiod by one of the sights of 
imperial llomo, Trajan's Column, which 
was (constructed entirely of circular 
bricks. That the Romans taught the 
Britons tho art of brickmaking is in- 
contchtiblo, from tho number still found 
in whlit aro known to* be Roman re- 
mains ; besides, that tho luxurgius villas 
built in every part of the Island, as well 
as the improved dwellings of tho natives, 
were all (constructed either entirely or in 
a great moasure of bricks, wo have evi- 
donee enough to prove. But with the 
retirement of the Romans, Uio irruption 
of tho Northern barbarians, and the long 
Bubscouent struggle between the Briton i 
and tlie Soxou, a moral darkness like 
tho plagiio of Egypt fell* on tho nation ; 
art, learning, civilization itaelf was 
trodden out; and the people, driven 
back to their native wo(^ and moun- 
tains, becamo in a few years as 
illiterate, gross, and barbarous as 
their ancestors, the painted warriors, 
whom the Cicsars first defeated and 
then civilized. 

Though tho Saxon bnilt keeps and 
chnrclu'S, and the Nonnan covortd the 
land with eostlcs and eathedrals, neither 
seemed to devote a thought to the ezi- 


^cies of tfae-pcxyple; and though the 
franklin and the vavasor were, according 
to their tastes ud ideas, comfortably 
lodged, neither or them gave a thought 
to ^ social orsdomytio enjoyment of 
their thralli or serfs ; and, as a cflnse* 
quence, th^ great mass of the people 
were unoared for or totally niiglected, 
and only met a grudging recognition 
as hewers of w<^ and drawers of 
water, or aa food for the insatiate Atf* 
of war. 

Jjittle progress then was made in 
what might m caUodthe domestic ar^i- 
tecture of tho people, till the time of the 
Tudors, and even then the general mass 
of tho public wore lodged in habitations 
little better than iflyes. It must not be 
imagined, however, that if badly lodged, 
our ancestors were also badly fed. By 
no manner of means ; inde(>d, the abun- 
dant fore and wretched houses of tho 
English gentry so excited the amaze- 
ment and disgust of the Spaniards who 
accompanied the haughty Philip when 
ho paid hii oocaaional vjjsita to this 
country to see 1^ wife, Mary, that they 
declare to their countrymen at home, 
that ** these English, whoHre lodrod no 
better than beggars, and whoso houses 
aro made of sticks and dirt, yet do faro 
commonly as weU aa kings.’* 

When tho massive timber homesteads 
of the Ytalthy yeoman became the 
fashion, in the time of Henry VIII., 
they afforded a sul^ect for the sarcasm 
of some cynical writers of the time, 
who, looking with contempt on the effe- 
minancy of the age, declared that while 
we wore contmt with houses made of 
willow and wattle, we hod men of oai ; 
but now that wo had oaken houses, our 
men were only of wiltmc. 

Though aa far back os the rein of 
Richard II. the use of bricks had oeen 
revived in this comfory, the art of making 
them being obtained from the Flemings, 
and the town of Kingston-on-lIuU, en- 
tirely rebuilt and beautified with them, 
it was nearly two centuries later before 
that cheap and convenient article became 
TOnerally popular ; and it is highly pro- 
bable it would not then have been em- 
ployed for building purposes had not tho 
use of lumber beeaperemptorilyforbidden. 
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From tluit time, however, the eoiploy* t imparU>d an iinpuung gituidfur tu three 
ineat of bricks fau steadily Advanced, j rich and open roofs, deriving a 
tilh now the consumption is so large that i domestic or historic uit< n‘st from the 
aombers are annually imported; and [battle-rent or tiiue>staine<i hamirrs.-n*- 
thouglf between tau seTenteeath and : cords of many a hot and.stithb<*ni ilghc 
eighteenth centuries the age* of stone \ ->that drooped in dingy grandeur frtim 
succeeded, and under Inigo Jones and \ the fretted groins or emblasoned span- 
Sir Christopher Wren, a vast number of i drels high over the heads of the carous* 
stately piles were reared in everv part | ing guestit. 

of the kingdom, the demand for bncksi Themodemrmif vAriesgreatly,acf<ord- 
never ceased. In Scotland, where stone | ingtothenatureuf ibestrurture'iti'overs , 
is everywhere abundant and proportion- 1 but whether roinplc*s or simple in cun- 
ately^heap, bricks are comparatively [ stniction, is in any case always strong, 
little used—the houses of the poor os > though, when (oin|»ared aiih the old-* 
well aa ofathe wealthy being nearly | fashioned roof, reniatkahly light, es- 
everywnere buiil of stone, and in many j cept where weight is necessary to the 
instances with an amou^ of solid oma- 1 safety or solidity of the walls on which 
mentation in the fonn of porticos, piles- * the framework of the roof simply 
ters, frieae, and entablature, which in rmits, unfusteniMi, Iwing kept in its 
England is generally produced by hollow position by the weight of the girders, 
brick columns, and plaster of Paris em- and the superstructuro of tbu hcnins 
belliehments. I and slates 

Whether the external framework was * With a knowledge of bricks, the Ho- 
of brick or stone, it was found iinpos- _ mans taught the llritons how to make 
Bible to dispense entirely with w'ood in ' tiles ; hut this art, liki* all other pixtofs 
the erection of buildings, no matter what . of civilisation, was swept awnv niiti hint 
their sise and character. It is true that ‘ in Uioeo ages of night snd Whan>tni 
an improved system of architecture had which auccoeded the depurtun* of tho 
taught the biiilder how to reduce that Uoman h»gions from (irent Itniain. 
expensive article, timber, to a mini- Hjw the resuscitated art found its way 
mum quantity; still a certain amount; back to tliia foiiiitry wo have no s.<iiia- 
w'as neceasary to form the akelet^ni or factory ^idenre ; but m the ninth 
carcass. Between the upright,* trana- , century tiUMi app^^ar to have Is'i-n (sca- 
verve, and oblique posta and bMma form- | eionally ilseil as a nsifing fur chunhes 
ing this skeleton, and indicat^ the | and a few houses of iin|»orlan( m ; and 
position of doors, flooring, and windiprs, . though tliree centuries later, in thi* time 
the layers of brick or stone were placed, j of llonry 1 1 1., small tilcy, oval or 
till the walls of the structure were raised I round, were often employed for ilio 
to the intend^ height of ^e roof. It ’ houses of the knights and gentry, tliat h, 
was here, and in the rafters of the floors, | except f<fr rhurches and puliiii huililings, 
that the great economy in the now style j seems almost cvi r) whern to hav> be* n 
of building principal!^ took place; for .adopted^ for oven *iii l/mdnti- down to 
the biuldcr miind that he could obtain la much later period— many woaltliv 
lightness and increased atrength at one- ' citixeos' houses were merely roof(.d with 
third of the former mdteriiu, and that straw. 

by merely placing hii beams edgeware. ( When slate first came into vogue as 
The great saving, however, wat in the) a roofing matorial is equally un'M*r- 
root: this t>3rtion«Qf the early Tudor tain, though, fiom the abundant »; of 
house w*aa a memt elaborate «nd noble the article in England and Wab s. 
structuro ; and running the whole len^h there Jls n>j doubt that its tmj'irt- 
of the great hall, or main building, once for that jiurpose was early ajij.ri - 
looked like the hull of a line-of-battfc ciated; fet if w« bear in mind ilu* huge 
ship reversed ; the immense Wms and hlocdu of unshaped ttmhir, and the un- 
flyiMbiittrcs«»,«iften elaborately carted oven and w arped beams msd for r iofs, 
aad heightened with heraldic devicesi ^ wetball not be surprised to find tilvs pro* 
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finred to the flat and formal ilate* which 
required a methodical plane or perfect 
line to make the roof uniform, etrong, 
and reeiatent to water. Having* raisM 
the walls of thp house, whether of brick 
or stone, and, acooeding to the wealth 
or taste of the oirner and the style of 
the building, roofed the carcase with 
slate or tilos, we shall pause for a few 
moments, and reserve the completion of 
the structure to another journey, cem- 
tentirif; ourMlves by observing that in 
the middle ages it was customary,* espe- 
^ dally on the Continent, for men of sub- 
stance, to spend large sums on the 
adornment of tho roofs of their town 
houses — either having them covered with 
sheets of tin or copper, or soma highly 
gilt motal, so that in the sun the iigu 
was flsshod from, these glittering roots 
with almost blinding brilliancy. In 
Mus(;ow, Constantinople, and other 
Kastuni dties, thu practioe of gilding 
the roofs of chitrcnes, mosques, or 
palaces, or overlaying the frraowork 
with sheets of inet^ is still very 
generally adopted. 


GxXRDENING FOR NOVEMBER. 

. Thk Fix)Wkr Gabdbn. — Tulip rad 
hyacinth planting, and thca^Jipntang of 
bulbs HOiicrally, comes on tnis month, 
and by right should oil bo cibmpleted. 
liV'bcro tlioro is any CTound-wurk in 
hand, the best haste would bo made 
while thu frost and wet keep off, for 
either of them ooming on to excess will 
altugotlier stop tho progress of the work. 
All the falling loaves all over a place 
should be swept up carefully and re- 
uiDvod to a heap, where they may be 
ready for use as a fonnontiiig material 
foi making hotbeds, or to n>t into mould, 
wlvii b is valuable, ns there is not a more 
useful tiling intlie garden eeononiy than 
vogt'iablo mould. All tho waste of tlie 
gai^oii should be thrown together, and 
alloweil to lot for the same purpose ; and 
whaluM't you hare of tho hind alix'ady 
dorayed should be esteemed as tho tines! 
drossing you can apply . Tulipa —Plant 
the best bed tho tij^t week, six uiche.t 
apart, tlirco inches devp to tho emwns, 
and aovon plauU in width; arrange 


them properiy m their bosee before 
pirating,— the two outside alike, the 
two second elute, the two third ali^ 
and the centie the enly odd one. Form 
beds of hyecinihs, oivmif^g co- 
lony the seme distance end depth as the 
tulipe ere planted, itomove dahlias to 
their winter stoiehouee, which must 
dry, perfectly secured fr^ frost and also 
from heat. Rose stocks should be pro- 
cured, end pirated reedy for buddhag 
rad grafting. Boeee ehould be nlanted 
this month, although it will do any time 
before March. Chrvsanthemiuns. — Cnt- 
tings should be taken front the young 
root growth, es soon as Giey are two 
inches shove ike soil, all this month rad 
neat, and be potted lingly in three-ineh 
pots; they make noble plants in 
tho one season, if properly stopped and 
shitled. 

Fjicit Ojumiw. — Wall-fruit trees 
should be pruned at this time. Cuttings 
of currants and gooseberries may bo 
pirated. AU Idnu of fruit-trees may 
now be procured rad pirated. It is 
impossible to select a better time, if the 
weather be moderatel;^jdry ; but if wet 
it must be delayed, as it is impossible to 
do justiw to a tree if planted while the 
ground is wot and clammy. 

Kitohsn Gae»b.n. — Some of the 
earlier* crops (those which w'c may 
fairly call spoculetive) may now be got 
in. A few early beans and pera may 
be .tried. Dressing rad trenching, or 
digging all vacant spaces to be left 
rough, or its rid^ to be mellowed by 
frost, prepares it for spring sowinga 
Hoeing between orope, oaiibing up, and 
clearing them from the lower loaves that 
are drying, Aust be attended to. 
Clearing paths rad tho destnierion of 
all kinds ^ weeds and vermin are self- 
evident duties. * Cabbage plants may bo 
put in, and celcr}' must be earthed up 
mm time to time ; whole sets of pota- 
toes may be planted,aix inches deep, in 
a dry quaiCer. 


, Thbbi ere three sorts of friends— 
' fridhds who like you, friends who do not 
I care for you, and frienda who hau* you. 
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HISTORY OF A STONE. 

ft atono any lustoiy ? Aye tnily^ I 
and ft niarvelloua ^ne too. Th» varv 
objco* rejected bjHbe divine ft« aSurd- 
ing no evidences uf design, l)ocoiues in 
tbu hand of the geologist a fertile sub* 
joot for illustrating the truths uf his 
soionce, imd the being and wisdom of 
the D«4ty. What says the author of 
** Coutcmplatious of Nature T* ** There 
is no lucking up a pebble by the brook* 
side ^ itliout finding all nature in cun* 
nectiun with it" Hear, too, Lavater, 
about a object than a stone : 

" Every gr.un of sand is an iuiiueusity 
and our immortal Shakspere himself 
talks of ** Sermons in stones.** Seeing, 
then, that the object is one worthy of 
notice, let me endeavour to tell you the 
history i*f a stoue. 

But what stone ehall 1 take 7 Should 
it be a paving stoue nr a piece of a school- 
boy’s slate, a pebble off the beach, or a 
block of granite 7 It has tiftou oc- 
curred to me tlint, if a stone could 
speak, it uould make a must enchant- 
ing Btory-Udlcr. Tm an old man now, 
but I remetiiber the first time I thought 
so. It woa in church and I was then a 
little boy. Turworth is a little town in 
Somersetshire ; indeed, you might 
almost call it a very little iowfi. Fur- 
worth church, howaiver, is not a very 
little ohurch, but it is a vei^ eld one. 
Even Tom Danker, the sazlon, says to 
visitors that he don’t know its age, but 
he bos beard as the Romans had some 
hand in it. Well, it docs’nt matter, for 
it is not a nice church. It has always^ 

1 think, been a mos^ church. Every 
Christmoa, 1 think, it gets damper, and 
smells worse, and makes one sleepier ; 
and every time thi^j^ new parous, 
they get slower and duiler ones. When 
last 1 went there in 17 — they bod a 
little man fur parson. He wore anec- 
tacles, and f was afraid of going to sleep 
for fear lie should see me oAd shout at 
me, for he used to shout out in his 
lermon now and then just as if he 
wanted to waken the people that 
were asleep ; but now they have | big ! 
parson, who haslighthaarand looks quite 1 
lomniferons, ana pretends to preach i 


txtemp^t but Kos his socmoii wriltmi 
in a little botik like a po<d(et Bible. 
Well, you wilt say, suppose he hsi^ 
what luui that to do with stonos 7 
ten you. Purworth churoh, ss I said 
before, is an old church ; aud, theri>ft>re, 
has itaolf disfigured with all sorts of 
effigies^ and oarvings, and sepulchral 
moouments. Just over our i»e\v (I 
call it oiun still, though all vrho usfd 
to ait in it are dead except mysidf, and 
I don't live in Purworth) is u homble 
marble face, and, glancing about the 
church on Cliristmaa day,-»for 1 Imd 
got tireil of the Ihw. Mr. Cover's mum- 
bling— 1 ohanofMl to notice this stone 
distortion. l«knew it again, tor 1 used 
to dream of it, aud would scream in 
my sleep because it would go ou on- 
hirging itself till my TOwers of viNion 
could only take in the wide oxtendud 
mouth. 1 fell anin into the old train 
of thought, and having mined in the 
course of my life a good deal of insight 
into it and other slnnes, I deieriniued 
I to write a history of this stone face. 

I don’t metio to tell of all the bridals, 
and funerals, and baptisms it may have 
witiiesoed, nor relate the lives of any 
yf the infants it may have setMi grow' 
Into grey-hcMlvd old men. nor give a 
niemoig..vf the mason who curved it, 
nor indeed tell any of the socuun which 
may Uhve passed befiiro it since it 
came into its present position, — uiy 
history has nothing to do witii these ; 
blit, rolling back the tide of time 
•weeping aside the dark curtain of the 
post, I seek to show you, from tbu hli- 
tory fif this stone, some of tin- won- 
drous scenes of our world’s antchomiuol 
Ufc. . 

And first, of what is the stone cuni- 
posei!? One day I rubbed the dust off 
the face, and found it wasn’t white 
marble, but a sort of mottled stone. I 
remembered that in Chichester Cathe- 
dral and in Westminster Abbey, I Lad 
seen a similar substance employed ; so 
when I got back to London, I inquired 
where it was found and all about it, and 
at leiigtli Collected the information I am 
about to give you. 

Many years ago — thousanrls and 
millions of years before the first insa 
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trofl our globe, and when the globe it* 
■elf had travelled round the aun more 
years than could be expressed by a 
whole line of figures— there flowed, 
through a country which then existed 
where the South* of England and the 
English Channel now are, a wide and 
beautiful rivor. No oaks, or willows, or 
poplars, were to be seen along its 
banks, but groves of palms and fWns, 
and forests of pine-trees. Vast rafts of 
trees floated down, for it was a mighty ; 
streuin, hundreds of miles long, and 
bore away with resistless force many 
iSfoils from the lands it passed throughL 

Crocodiles and turtles frequented its 
shores, and on the land lived reptiles 
BO horrible in form and vast in size, 
that I am afraid you will scarcely 
credit me when 1 tell you of them. 
One of them was called the Iguanodon. 
Its body was os massive in its propor- 
tions as that of the elephant Its hind 
logs wore about seven feet in ciroum- 
foronce, its lower jaw was nearly four 
feet long, and contained a large number 
of fiurco-looking teeth, while the whole 
length of the monster was some ttventy 
feet.* 

Nor was it, notwithstanding its im- 
mense size, devoid of enemies; toe ! 
Mogalosaurus, an animal about thirty ; 
feet lung, but of fierce ofiflfivorouB 
habits, waged ooniinual war pn the 
herbivorous Iguanodon ; fishes and 
shells toomod in the waters of the river, 
and dreadful reptiles, capable of flying, 
running, swimming, or diving, hovered 
round. 

Such was one of the earlier sepnes of 
ourwoiid's history. But what became 
of all these creatures I Jn obedience to 
a law of which W'e know scarcely more 
than that it exists, they all di^ — ^not 
one of them lives now— not one has 
left a descendant The bones of the 
leptilos. or some of them, were carried 
down by the river, smik to the bottom, 
■nd wore covered up by the silt and 
mud with which its waters were ohuged; 
the fishes became imbedded in a similar 
deposit; and, lastly, so did the sfieUs. 


• ** FetrUketlons end thrir Toachlnga.*’ Qy 

fhsfatoDr.ManteU. 


Why do 1 put an emphasis on ths 
shells f 1*11 tell you. B^use the mud 
in which these rfmahu were embedded, 
after resting where form* <i for myriads 
of year^ and havin|l durmg that time 
undergone atrange onemical rhsfigMi 
having, in fact, become limoatone or 
marble^ was at length raized up by some 
internal movement of the crust of the 
earth, and as siomb fumiahed busy n*an 
with the materials for adorning bis 
temples, for beautifying liia palaces, or 
recording the praiaes and virtues ^ hiz 
ancestors. In short, I found tbAthe 
stone face was oomposed of conglome- 
rated maasea of petrified shelli of snails 
which lived and died in the rivers that 
flowed through « country inhabited by 
the Iguanodon, and which now forma a 
portion of the mighfy empire of Britain. 

Say, has the face in the old church 
taught nothing? Say, has a stone no 
history ?— W. Powell, B.a.A. 


ViOLsm — Mr. Tiley, of Bath, says, — 
The tree violet is perfectly lui^y, and 
can be grown in open* borders with sue- 
COBS ; it blooms fireely twice a year, viz., 
from September to the end of October, 
also from the beginning of March to the 
end of May. The Neapolitan violet w i II 
be found ^ thrive in i^riection, if 
treated in the way described in tbU 
treatise for frames and pots, not being 
a hardy variety and seldom doing well 
in the open ground. The Roaaian Su* 
perb is fdso one of the finest of single 
violets, with very large flowers and long 
stems and most delightful fragrance ; 
unfortunately it is not very hardy, but 
to have it in bloom in perfection daring 
the winter months it should be planted 
out in a frame in the manner Itefore 
noticed. The oqihpost I alwaysuseond 
consider the best for potting violets is — 
one borrow of decayed turfy loam, half 
a barrowful of rotten-leaf sell, one-third 
of a baiTt^w of rotftn manure, one- 
fourth ditto of rough sand, and about 
one fieck of lime and soot, the whole 
well turned and mixed together; the 
K>ot and lime will tend to the hraltb of 
Uie f>lanta, as well as destroy all insects, 
worms^ fto.** 
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THE FARIIER. 

LIUE IN ^RlCl^TCRB. 

Muci/has been wmten upon the nee of 
lime in egrioultnre, end yet the subject 
does not seem to be fully understood : 
wmc persons need "line upon line/* 
just as some soils need lime upon lime. 

Lime is an element in all oi^mic 
structures. The earthy portion of the 
boneji in the higher daises of animsis 
consists mostly of lime cnmbine<t with 
phospboru' ai'id. The alidls of the 
^ower oIbs4^,s consist of lime combined 
with oarbouic acid. All p^ts of the 
animal structure area derived from 
vegetables. Vegetables, thou, must 
contain n considerable amount of lime, 
and 08 lime is not a constituent of the 
atmosphere, it must be contained in the 
soil. 

According to Johnson's tddc, one 
bushel of wheat contains 6 and or.. 
of lime, a bushel of barley 6 and 1-9 oz., 
uits 2 and 3-5 oz., a ton of turnips a 
liitlo more than d lb., a bui of potatoes 
lb., and. a ton of clover 63 lb. 
These quantities vary c<jiisidersbly. 
This is esj^'ially true of whest. When 
the soil is pl«>utifully furnished with 
lime whesb contains s laig<'r )>cr oentuge. 
The skin of the gnin is said to he 
thinner, and the ^or whiter and finer 
and more glutinous* * 

In soils thst ooniist largely of "clay 
the benefit of lime is most obvious. It 
loosens the texture of the soil, and ren* 
ders it less adhesive. It cotnbines wdth 
adds, and thus sets at liberty other 
alkalies that may b% contained in it 
It is beneficial to soils containing large 
quantities of vegetable matter, sa it sp* 
{lears to render suclk matters more 
soluble, and more useful to the liviog 
vegetation. Almost every crop that is 
cultivated 14 imfitoved by it it is said 
to l>e injuriouH t<f flax and hemp, ren- 
dering their fibre thinner, *snd more 
brittle. Compounds form^ in the soil 
by lime are oumrarativelj insoluble. 
Hence it is from three to six years be< 
fore lime iqipUed to the soil is •ex- 
hausted. The hydrate of lime, or lime 
slaked with aihter, acU the meet 


rapidly. Carbonate of lime produoM 
the most permanent effect upon tbesoiL 
Light, dry, sandy soils, contaming litUe 
vegetaUe matter, are nut tht^se whioh 
are most benefit^ by lime ; such soda 
already contain an abundant supply. 

There is one error willi ree|HH7t tu the 
use of lime which should, by all means, 
be avoidetl; that is, the mixing of 
lime arith the manure besp, whether in 
a fermenting or quiesoeut state. Am- 
monia abounds in suiinal maiiiirus, 
cou.bincd with phosphorio, carbonic, 
muriatic, or oilier aoiiln. TluMe wilvr 
of lunmonia are drcom|K>ih*d by lime, 
which oombino with their acids and 
ext^el the aniitiouia — an elomeiit winch 
is of great iui|>oriuiu '0 to vegctnlion. 
rrobsbly the best metlunis of applying 
lime are to spread it ujion the soil iM-fore 
planting, and mix it in with the hurntw, 
or tu sow it as atop drossing, sot^n after 
the coming up of the crop. 

Vegetainea that contain, in a perfect 
state, a large ouiount of lime may attain 
their full sixo without an adixjuaUi sup- 
ply, but they will not be ])crfi>at pluuts. 
Liitio is sn important ingredient in 
clover; it is found eJilofiy in its cuticle, 
orVivoring meinbrutie. Iftlusgrafla is 
grown ii|M>n a soil coimiNling mostly of 
vegetaUe thatter, and, iindur the Htimu- 
lus of imimal miuinrw, it will lodge or 
I break . aowii from its own weight, for 
want of the strength or HtifiTnusM which 
a due profiortioD of lime would impart 
to it. l*otaiocs contain a large per 
cenUge of lime, anrl there can b<‘ no 
doubt .that for some years past those 
that have been raisiMl undf;r oirciim- 
stances tliat iirepliiilefi a sufficient sup- 
ply of* lime, have Uten mure liable to 
disease than those that could obtain an 
abundant supply of it. 

Potatoes that have grown in low land, 
where the soil consists largely of de* 
csyed vegetable matter, or which h:iva 
been nised by animal manures, have 
been affected by the rot much more 
thaa*thoae whicn luive been raised on 
sandy yoils, or by means of jilutcr, 
whicu is sulphate of lime. 

Ye^tsbles that ore p<'rfect in their 
oigsnisation, that is, that contain all 
their normal elements in due proportion^ 
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will bettor redit dieoBae wben expoaed 
to ite oauiei^ than those that arede* 
fident in aa^ one element— indeed, this 
remark may be made more general— it 
may be applied to all living oiganised 
beings. The more perfect they are in 
structure, and the more normal in 
growth and proportion, the more perfect 
will be their health, and the greater 
their power to resist disease. Vi^ hope 
not to be misunderstood. We would 
by no means intimate that the ohseoce 
of limo has anything to do with, the 
c^in of tbepotato disease. We do not 
anow that diseased potatoes have been 
subjected to chemical analysis, to asoer^ 
tain whether they ore d^ciont in this 
oleniont, or that those vtuieties that are 
most liable to disease have been oom- 
pared analytically with those that are 
lees BO. The solution of these qursiions 
merits the attention of the agricultural 
ohomist, if it has not already received 
it Hut we have no doubt that the dry, 
mealy potato ooutains more lime thou 
the wet, soggy one — or that those that 
have grown on diy land with an abiui* 
dant supply of lime have rotted less 
than those that have grown under other 
oiroumstouccs. • 

The analysis of soils and tho analysfa 
of plants requires to be carried on to- 
gether. * 

Tho cultivator needs to kirow tho 
oonipnsition of the plants wliiuh he 
piMpoBcs to cultivate, and tho cumpo- 
sitiun of the soil in which he jiruposes 
to cultivate them, that ho may judge of 
the adaptednoBB of the one to the other, 
and bo able to modify tho soil <to suit 
the demands of tho plants. 


FRESH-WATER SHRIMPS, 

WhbiulVXr they ore found the weeds 
abound with worn. Take plenty of 
tihis weed and place it, shrimp* and all, 
in a large wide-mouthod earthen jar. 
Just cover tho weed with watery and 
tie a piece of cheese-cloth, or aomethiug 
which will afford free ventilatidh, over 
the top, and 1 have no doubt that they 
will travel a considerable distance. Of 
•ourse the of the water a few 


times during ^e journey would pro- 
mote the certainty of their arriving in 
good condition, *as forty >^-)ght hourt^ 
rather a 1 od{^ journey. 1 should, 1 
think (supposing tlnm to arrive alive 
and healthy), keep them in some in- 
closed place for a time, where they could, 
have fresh water, and keep it well sup- 
plied with fresh weed, until the sto^ 
iiad materially increas^, so as to insure 
a fair chance of their being finally intro- 
duced to the river in sufficient numbers 
to do well and incroase. Som^ per- 
forated sine plates or fine wire-sieving 
let into tho sides of a wo^l-seasoned 
trough or box, and defeuclod on the 
outside by aoiq|Bthing coRr<<er, to pre- 
vent tho choking up of tho iqiertUres 
(which, it is needless to n.iy, must be 
kept clean and open), will answer for 
this purpose, if sunk iu a tt»lerab]y clear 
and rapid part of tho Htr<*um ; and the 
stock may be kept up in tho box to 
feed the river witlu 


HINTS TO VOCALISTS. 

Sit in a simple, unconstrained posture. 
Never turn up your eyes, or swing 
about the body; the cx)>reH<ion }ou 
mean to give, if not heard and felt, will 
nover ife understood by those foolish 
motions, which are rarely resorted to 
but by tliose who do not raally feel 
wha|. they play. Brillianoy is a natural 
gift, but great execution may be ac- 
quu'ed. Let it bo always distinct, «iud 
however loud you may wish it to be, 
never thump. Practise in piiv.v.e 
music far more difficult tbw that you 
play in general sficiety, and aim more 
at pleasing than astonishing. Never 
bore people with ugly music merely 
beeause it is thePwork of some fam<>u3 
eomposer; and do not let the pieces 
you perform before people not pro- 
fessedly Bcientifio be too l(Ag. Be above 
the vuJgar^oIly of pretending that you 
cannot play for dancing, for it proves 
that if you are not disobliging yon are 
stupid. As regards singiDg, practise 
two or three times a day, but at first 
not longer than ten minutaa at a ti^ 
and let one of those times be before 
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bunkfiut EzeroiM th« zitmnitiM of 
th« Toice, but do sot dwell upon tboM 
Hotel you touoh with d|)[Bou]^. Open 
tht mouth at ill thnei, in the higher 
Hotel eipecially, opta it te the oen u if 
■mlliaif. Never dwAl upon ooneonenU. 
When you intend to eing, read tbo 
wordi and see that yon undentond 
them BO 09 to give the proper ezpre^ 
uon. Let all your wordi be hetiru ; it 
ii a great and common fault in Englieh 
lingeni to be indiitinot. Children 
■bould never be allowed to ling much 
or to^itraln their voicee; fift^ and 
nzteen ii nxin enough to begin to proo- 
tiio conatiHt] y and iteodily the two es* 
tremitioB ot tlio voice. The voice ii 
said to be at its height at eight-end- 
twenty, and to begin to declinti loon I 
after forty. Never force the voice in 
damp weather, or when in the leait,^ 
degree unwell ; many often ling out of 
tune at theae timiw who do lo at no 
other. Take nothing to clear the voice 
but a gliuii of cold water, and alwayi 
avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, and 
cake, when you intend to sing. 

ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 

* KIKE KINDLKR— Take a 
quart of Ur, throe poun^ of resin ; 
melt them, bring to a cooling thmpera- 
tare, mix with ai much lawduit, with a 
little chareoal added, ai can be worked 
in ; ipread out while hot upon a board ; 
when cold, break it into luinpi of the 
rizo of a large walnut The c»im- 
position will easily ignite from a match, 
end bum with a itrong blaze long 
enough to kindle anjf wood that U fit 
tobm. 

SEEDS — Neverretaiu the «me 
kinds of see<l0 too lone upon the land ; 
at the end of thr^e yeoA it will generally 
deteriorate, and ought to be changed ; 
change of ^ seed alwayi produce! a | 
change for *tbo better in the cropi. 
Heavy day-lands wiU longest retain the 
■eed puic ; light loami and peat soils 
will sooner require the change. In le* 
leeting wed it ehould be ascertained, if 
possible, where, and on what kii^ of 
■oil it grew ; and select a soil of different 


m 

quality to that on which it in to be 
■own. Never sdleet seed fkom a rich 
soil to sow it on a poor ; but prefer that 
from a poor soil to sow it on a rich. 
Always solect seed well cleaiietl and 
pure, being itricUy of \he seme kind ; 
seeds of different kinds will vegeute at 
diffeient times, and rii>en si different 
sossoni^ which occasions serious loss and 
furUier deterioration of sample. 

PORCMNO FLOWERS.— 
Always begin with a low temi«enit\ire, 
such as a greenhouse | and when the 
growth hoi fairly begun, increase, until 
yon have given them slzty-flve degftHi» 
with impunity. If roses were brought 
from the air, and placed in a temperature 
of aixty-five degreea, they would be 
■polled ; but bring thorn into forty de- 
gree, and inersese five degrees a week, 
and tb(7 will bloom finely. Hhodr>den- 
droDs. aialaas, and plants of all kinds, 
may be gradually brought to flower 
early ; and when (lowering is done, finish 
their growth without any obeok. Let 
them rest in the shade out of doors, and 
teiogtfaem into the house sgoifi i'srly; 
they will force bettor every yinu* with 
less heat and greater beauty, but tlw^ 
must be grown os car«*fully after the 
l{fdom is over as tliey were in fon'ing, 
and have plenty of water during the 
bloom and«the subsequent growth. 

ICKKP PDTAtoKS. - The 
cellar i/tbo best plaro for them, Imxssiuso 
th»*y ore injurod by wilting; but sprout 
them carefully, if you want to koep 
thvro. They never sprout but three 
times ; therefore, after you h.iye 
sproubNl them three times th»*y will 
troubld you no more. 

COOKING ONIONS - Ft is a 
good plan to bhil onions in milk and 
water; it ditriiniNhes the slroriK tiislo of 
that vcgeUble. It Is an czccllcnt way 
of serving up onions, to chop them after 
! they are boiled, and put them in a stew- 
pan, with a little milk, butter, salt, and 
pepper, and lot them stew about fiftoon 
minutes. This gives them a fine flavour, 
and they can be served up vbiy hot. 

MORELLA CHERRV WI.VE. 
—Hnvibg fvicked off from their stalkf 
the ripest and soundest Morelia cherries, 
bruise them wall, without breaking the 
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itonofi, and let the whole stand twenty* 
four hours in an open vessel. Then 
press ont all the juioe, and for eveiy 
gallon add two pounds of fine loaf 
sugar. Put this wine into a cask, and 
when the fermentation ceases, stop it 
close. Let it* stand three or four 
months, then bottle it, and in two 
months more it will be fit to driuk. 
Some crack, the stones, and hang them, 
with the bruised kernels, in a bag, from 
the bung, while the wine remains in the 
cask. 

IRISH CORDlAL.-<To every 
TOund of white currants stripped from 
^10 stalks and bruised, put the very thin 
rind of a large fresh lemon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of ginger, w^ll pounded and 
sifted. Pour on these one quart of 
good old whisky ; mix the wnole up 
thoroughly, and let it stand for twenty- 
four hours in a new well-scalded stone 
pitcher, or deep {mui (crook), covered 
closely from the air. Strain it off ; stir 
in it, until dissolved, a pound and a 
quarter of pounded sugar, and strain it 
aguiu and bottle it. This is an Irish 
recijie. 

TO PRESERVE CIDER IN 
BOTTLES. — Good corks ore highly 
uocessary, and if soaked before usod*iu 
Bciddiug water, they will be more plianl 
and Horviceable; and by laying the bot- 
tles so that the liquor may alwavs keep 
the cni-k wet and swelled, wiH much 
preserve it. 

SYRUP OP GINGER.— Steep 
an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in 
a quart of boiling water, closely covered 
up for twenty -four hours ; then, strain- 
ing off the infusion, make it into awyrup. 
by adding, at least, two uuuuds of fine 
loaf sugar, dissolved, ana boiled, up in 
a hot water bath. 

TO CUIUS THE DISEASE IN 
APPLE-TREES. — Brush off the white 
down, clear off the red stain under- 
neath it. and anoint the places infected 
with a liquid mixture of train-oil and 
Scotch snuff. 

TO PRESERVE FISHING- 
RODS.— Oil your rods in summer with 
linseed oil, drying them in the site, and 
taking care the parts lie flat : they 
ahould be often turned, to prevent 


them from war]dng. This will render 
them tough, end prevent their being 
worm-eaten ; time they will acquire 
a beautiful brown colour Should tlw>y 
get wet, whicli sw^ls the woo^ and 
makes it fast in thS sockets, tifin the 
part round over the flame of a candle a 
abort time, and it will be easily set at 
liberty. 

THE BEST SEASON FOR 
PAINTING HOUSES.— The outside 
of buildings should be painted during 
autumn or winter. Hot weather imures 
the paint by drying in the oil too 
quickly ; then the ])alnt will easily rub 
off. But when thb paint 4 * laid on 
during cold weather, it hardens in 
I drymg, and is firmly set. 

TO KEEP INSECTS OUT OF 
I BIRD-CAGES. — Tio up a little sulphur 
I in a silk bag, and suspend it in tho 
I cage. For mocking-birds, this is essen- 
I tiai to their health ; and the sulphur 
will keep oU the red ants and other in- 
seut^t from cages of all kinds of birds. 
Red ants will never be found in a closet 
or drawer, if a small bag of sulphur is 
kept ooDstantly in tlut'se places 

TEA, ECONOMICALLY.— 
Young hyson is supposutl fo be a more 
profitable tea than by sun ; but though 
the quantity to a pound is greater, it 
has not so much ftrength. In ]>oint of 
economy, therefore, there is not much 
difference between them. Hyson tea 
and souchong mixed together, half and 
ha1f,,i8 a pleasant beverage, and is more 
healthy than green tea alone. Be sure 
that water boils before it is poured 
upon tea. A teaspoouful to each per- 
son, and one extra thrown in, is a good 
rule. Steep a few minutes. 

SIMPLE* REMEDIES FOR 
SCARLET FEVER- “ Open the bow- 
els r^ularly every day with oome 
mild aperient meHicine, auoh os castor 
oil, senna, Ac., and keep the patient at 
restand oomfortably wannj sixingethe 
surface with tepid water two or three 
times a day ; while it is hotter than 
natural, admit fresh air; live on a 
blond diet, such as a cupful of arrow- 
root, several times n^ay; tonst-water 
for common d rink, ciargle made of 
Btro4l sage tea, honey aid aloin, or 
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boru, roaj bo uaed from tho corn- 
Bencement, if the thioat it effected/’ — 
Dr. T. P. Hereford. . 

• CORNISH AND DEVON- 
SHIRE MODE MAKING BUT- 
TER. — Put yesioldty’t milk in t pan of 
iron, tin, or earthenware (osnidlT alxmt 9 
inohet deep, and 14 tolS inched In diame- 
ter) ; place on a alow fire ; do not alluw 
it to Iwii ; bnt aa Boon at nearly boiling 
(which ahould require two houm), re- 
move fiviiu the fire, and place on cold 
atone for 12 or 18 houra. Then akini 
th ‘cream and make the butter with the 
hand, which will occupy from 10 to 40 
minuteea .ucording to oircumHtuuceii 
well know n to dairymen. The butter 
made in tliia manne% though, perhaM, 
greater in quantity, it not, in iny judg- 
ment, quite equal in richncMi and 
flavour to that made from raw c'rcam. 

MOURNING. — Mounting for 
parenie ia immUly worn with mpe for aix 
month 1 , nfterwnrda without crape for 
the anmc periivl. For a brxithcr or 
siatcr eix inontha ; but in many caa«ni a 
longer i»cnod. For an uncle or auot 
three iiMiithd ; the aanui for a firat or 
necond i'otijjin. No rule can Ije given 
with rc!<urd to n^turning mourning 
vUi^**, it i-, however, proper to wait ii^ 
\v>;ek or tw«i after the culiimiiv 

I l.nTHING OK INFANTS.— 
The principle laid down witlf regard to 
the clothing of sleeping infants may Im* 
applied to that of wraking onos. Com 
fort iiiuat Ite atudied ; looaenqss anil 
freedom of action for the cheat and 
limbs muitt be attended to. Tbe child 
must wear worsted footikins in cold 
weather, and, if it have a C(X>1 head, a 
calico c;q>— in particularly cold weather 
« flannel one. But, oa a general rule, a 
child's lieod requiren to ^ kept cool,-— 
without a «»p at all after the first few 
nioutbs, or when thi weather is warm. 
When the heail seems too warm, it 
must even be sfHinged with cold water. 
Ib the cfaSid tbe brain is soft and deli- 
cate m stnictnn* ; it is ii^a state of de 
velopment more rapid even tlian that of 
of the other oigsns of the body. Itbas 
bMn already stated that organs are 
most prone to disease when in action ; 
hence children ara^miiicolarly frono to 
diseases of tbe brain. 


PAPER FOR ROOMS.— Palo 
eolounxl papef hangings will certainly 
be found the best. Rwma hung wit^ 
or jiaintsd, scarlet, are rich but rory 
dismal— and inrariahly look less than 
if adorned with a lig^t tint. They re- 
quire also to be illuminated more and 
much earlier in the evening, (lion those 
with pale colours. Towards diuik 
scarlet appears black; lei any person 
doubting this try the fact, by wearing a 
scarlet cloak or shawl, and look at li aa 
tlie shades of tu’ilight advance. Yellow, 
and buS*, and pink, can b^i m^airely 
better discriminated by oandlcligh tiJf^ u 
can blue and green. 

HEIlVANTO. — Never leave a 
good place bseauso a little fault bas 
been iound with your work : it is a 
very great injury to a doiucNtio to 
change her place often ; she will soon 
have the name of being bad teiii|K‘rfH|, 
and besides, slie cannot gam fneiitls; 
you must remuiu soiiiu tiiuu in ii 
family before they will lieconic aita4'h(«d 
to you. And if you are, us is gmierallv 
the ease, out of employment for a wut^k 
before you go to a now plfu‘e, you lose 
vour time, and ofUm have to |>ay for 
iKiartl too : thus a loss of two or threo 
Veeks' wages is incurred, because ytiu 
will not 1>oar to bo reproved, evrn for a 
faulty It is beliorb> remain amt Udmvo 
so W'dll that your mistress will ocknow- 
IndgPyour exct‘!leiic« ; which she will be 
pretty sure to do, if she finds you try to 
please her. 

HERBS. — Every hoiiHi*krejH*r 
who {xissoases a Mich of ground, tiioiigh 
ever so small, slMuld have a fen of tho 
hcrIDs which are in constant request for 
cookery or garnish; and this may be 
doqp mixed ttilh flowers in IsjiJers, 
without in the least detnu*img from the 
beauty of a rtarterre. By this means 
the herbs will always be, at least, fresh, 
and in the greatest fatrfoction, and tlis 
expense is so small (after the first pur- 
cliase of tlie seed or roots) os bi be 
scarcely cJcuUUe. Let thehourt<'k<.' 0 pet 
hmk over her gKwngrooer’s lulls, and 
she will bo surprised at the aggregate 
ebai^ for herbe and such snaill gear aa 
borse-radisb, fennel, Ac., in a month or 

* ^“’oAKDEN DBA^NIMa^^nlO- 
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ever coutemplaUB planting out iipcci- 
xnena of cboice planta, about wnicb 
tboro ia the leait doubt of burdineiis, 
conoot be too careful of rendering the 
eituatioa for them well drained: all 
Buporabundaut mbisturo idiould pass 
through the Boil readily, and be apee^ly 
oarried away by the drainage below. 
And oven witl< plauta, whose liardinofia 
is thoroughly ostabliBhed, attention to 
drainage) will greatly odd to the sueceBS. 

FEKD CATTLE REOULAR- 
LY. — Wc find that very niufiy of oijr 
furmorH feed their oattlo more than they 
retjfiTro to keep them in good condition, 
particularl}' oxen that do not work, and 
horseH tliat stand in the stable most of 
the time, except uccasionulljr, w'hen the 
owner tokos him out to go a sliort trip, 
or to do a light job. Keep Dobbin 
oating/’ says the father, and the Iniya 
follow his injunctions implicitly, and 
his rack is rojileniahed with hay os often 
us the father or sons iinsa by his stall, 
till ho thinks it is a matter of course to 
have an additional amount of feed 
placed before him every time he hears 
anyone in the burn, and if not attended 
too, he gives thorn a call to quioken 
their memory. Much hay in this way. 
is wuHtecl— the horse selecting only a 
little of the mout tempting, i^r his 
appetite is satisfied, and either piflling 
the rouiaiiidor through the raok, under 
his feet, or else breathing on It so mu^h as 
to render it unpalatable to him. Stock 
of all kinds should have their regular 
meals ut fixed hours ua much us a man, 
and be allowed to masticate and digest 
wbut they have eaten in the interns. 
If they are continually fed at all hours 
and times, they will be continually ex- 
octiiig Bome^ing, and cousequeittly 
ept uneasy. J'hey will thrive better 
on a loan amount of hay and grain by 
the first method of feeduig than by the 
loot, and wiUi less labour of attendance 
from the keeper. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OF FRAME PLANTS.— In the ca^e 
of frame plants, or plants requiring less 
warmth than a ereoiihouse afford 0 ,«the 
preparation of the frame is a most im- 
portant matter. The bottom should be 
nrm and impervious to water, so tlxit it 


may be kept as diw os possible, fiof 
which end it should slope in any one 
direction, so that water ipilled in. 
watering the jdantsmaa run into a gut-* 
ter to be carxied away <Citside the fraaia 
The pots should stand upon a trellis a 
few inches from the floor; and this 
trellis is best made of narrow slips of 
wood, placed a little space apart. The 
sashes should be removed from snob 
lants, whenever the temperature is as 
igh as thirty-four or five, except it be 
raining (in which cose they must 
kept on to keep the plants dry), or the 
wind is very keen and nippjpg. In 
those oasei^ the sashes should l)o tilted 
in Bubh a way as to admit as little of 
the wet or wind as possible. As the 
mild spring weather draws on, such 
plants as toeso rerpiire no protection 
whatever : at that season they boar our 
climate. — QUnny, 

QUACK MEDICINES.— All 
dabbling in modioinos ia bad, with 
children as well as tvith lulults. It may 
bo laid down as u general rule, that no 
medicine is to be give^ without the 
order or sanction of a medical prac- 
titioner. In this country '*j>bopIe are 
disposed to dose themselves too much, 
%nd at random. They go to the next 
** chemist and druggist’s’* for a “ bottle 
of stuff,” evhen they are ill. They 
might as well go to a dealer in artiste’ 
colours tc^have their portraits painted. 
There is reason for believing that a 
great many livra are sacrificed by per- 
sons trusting to treatment by druggists 
in the earlier stages of illness. In fact, 
a sUtistical reckoning at Manehester 
showed that a great many chUdrai 
perished through such a custom. It is 
particularly necessiuy that a proper 
medioal authority should be consulted 
about little ohildrfti. They cannot 
8|ieak, and their complaints ore only to 
bo understood a scieutifio invesugo- 
tor. As diseases in infiuiqy ofton invade 
suddenly and*make rapid progress, se 
are they capable, too, in many caaee, of 
being suddenly checked. The ad> 

I ministration of '^sleeping stuA” to 
i children to keep them quiet is so posi> 

I lively tniurious, that it casinol be 
spoken of in too strong t^me of oon- 
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dMonation. In manttlaoiuriog plnce^ 
whare mothers have to leave their 
duldrpD much, the extwit to vrhichtUe 
goor little things ore poisoned outright, 
or made sickly Ufe^ it is painfm to 
oontemplato. Oieum Is the bofiis of 
^Vpiieting" medicines* In a dose of 
five grains it has kiliad an adult. But, 
besidej^ it has so peculiarly powerful 
on action on children, that medical tnen 
venture only to give an infant the 
fiftieth or aixtieth part of the dose thoy 
would prescribe for a grown person in 
aittilar canes. 

DIIIECTIONS FOB PKUNIXO 
VIKES.g-'Ut. In pruning always cut 
upwardn, and in a aloping direction. 
2nd. Alu*ayK leave an inch of blank 
wood beyond a temilnal bud, and let 
the cut be on the opposite side of the 
hud. Srd. Prune so as to leave as few 
wounds as possible, ond let the surfaoe 
of every ctit be perfectly smooth. 4tb. 
In outting out an old fanmeh, prune it 
even with the parent limb, that the 
wound may heal quickly. 5th. Prune 
so as to obtain the quonUty of fruit de- 
sir<;<l on the siqullest number of shoots 
poeaible. 6jh. * Never prune in frostv 
weather, nhi* when a frost is expected. 
7th. Never prune iii the months of 
March, April, or May ; pruning in either* 
of these laonths causes bleeding and oc- 
oasions thereby a wasteful end iidurious 
exiwnditure of sap* 8tb. Let the gCMie- 
ral autumnal pruning take pl^ as soon 
after the Ist of October as the gather- 
ing of the fruit will permiL ^Lastly. 
Use a prnniDg-knifo of the best deacri{»* 
lion, au«l let it be, if possible, as sharp 
as a razor. 

PLANTING SHRUBS AND 
TREE.S. — When* specimen trees and 
shrubs arc to be introduced on the 
lawn or on prominent parts of the 
dirubbery, tlie pri^iaratioii of the soil 
should be attended to with judicioiu 
care. In planting, the base of the stem 
diould bh quitp even with, or in most 
eases above, ^ ordinagy level of the 
grouml ; and when planted the tree 
should appear as though a little mound 
had been raised around the stem, but 
this must by no mesas aetuslty he the 
osae. 1%6 appeinnoe should result 


from keeping the fiase of the trees s3#i 
vated, and the soil Iwing raised in such 
a manner as juet to cover the roots. 
Generally spewing, shrubs iu planting 
should M less elevuletl than troes. But 
no general rule can he given in this 
rospeoi) except that in dry suiU the ele- 
vation must be lose than In imust nitu- 
ationa, because in the latter the rotjis 
are mors liable to suffer from nn excess 
of water; in dry soils, on ilu* other 
hand, the trees rro someiitnes liable to 
Bufier from drought when too much ele- 
vateti 

ACORNS AS CHIMNEY OR- 
NAMENTS. — Half fill two hyaisKlh- 
glaNsvs (white) with clear water, and 
having proour^ twr> atnims, Uiorotighly 
ripe, remove the cups from the frun 
and pass a needle and thread through 
that end of the aoom whlcdi ftilwl the 
cup. draw tlie needle through a bung or 
coik, which must fit very tightly into 
tlie neck of the gloss ; tie the tlur^ on 
the top of the bung long enough U* sus- 
pend the aeofu dose to^ but not to 
iouoh the water, and drop a little neal- 
wax on the thread whore the needle 
has perforated the cork, so that all sir 
may be excluded. During the early |iatt 
,of the winter the ac<mis will begin to 
grow, and wlien the green leaves touch 
the eork they may bo planted in the 
ground T this meihud of early treatment 
willjftciUtaio and hasten the growth 
throe years. We sliould liave ntaied 
that tl;ti glasses are to lie placed ou a 
mantel shelf in a room wherein a fire is 
burning during the day (it.ia not re- 
quired at night) ; also, that if the ^later 
sbopld lieoonif green or turbid, it must 
lie changed, otherwise they may }w loft 
undisturliod .front the time they are 
pisned in the glaxses until they are 
Tilantod. 

WINTERING ROSE.S.— For 
the last five years 1 have wintered my 
roses, anil with the best success 
the following plan. As soon as (he 
frost or unfavourable weather wU in 
iotheautum, 1 remove the more b*nder 
varieties carefully from the soil, aud 
pla«e them in a frame on a duniz-hed, 
plunging them in sawdust, wi*h a 
tolsi^ld apace between them, ami 
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leave them uncovered. But on fbe 
cold increaeiag, the frame in covered 
with planks, and in severe frost, over 
those is jdaced a covering of loave«i. 
As often, however, as the cold mode- 
rates, and the thermometer reaches the 
freesing point or higher, the covering 
is removed, and the plants exposed to 
the atmonphero. The gradual decom- 
position of ^be sawdust [iroducing a 
genial moistnra, encourages the de- 
velopment of a quantity of fresh and 
vigorous roots, which would hardly 
have been formed had the plants bqen 
left in the cold frosty soil ; and at the 
sanTj time acting as manure, furnishes 
them with support On the approach 
of mild weather in spring the plants are 
taken to the plaoo they afc to occupy 
during the summer. The holes are 
dug some time before beginning to 
plant, and filled with the soil in which 
the roses are intended to grow. For 
planting out, a cloudy, and, if TOSsiblo, 
a r-iiny day should be selected. This 
simple procedure insures a vigorous 
growth and abundant bloonL I have 
never found any kind of rose injured 
by it, either from dump in the winter or 
from being moved every year. Even tea- 
roHOS, though an delicate, are uninjured, 
PLANTS IN BALCONIES.— 
It is alwaya best to have boxe^ for bol- 
eonioH, as when the pots are set without 
boxuH ou the loads, which soon begome 
very hot from the suu, the roots of the 
plants art^ ])arehed aud withered up; 
and a aiinilar effect takes place from the 
drying offeot of the wind, when the pots 
are set on the bare of an open balcony. 
This is one of the reasons wliy plants 
bought in the streets and set in a bal- 
cony so very seldom last long ; and why 
the buds so often drop off without ^ex- 
panding : they ore grown in very small 
pots to save room : and when they are 
removed from the pits, in which they 
were kept in the nursery, to the leads 
or bars of a balcony, it is almost impoo- 
■ible to keep them alive, unless they ore 
kept in boxes, or, os a substitute, in 
double pots. Boxes are, however, muen 
the best; and even wooden oneai if 
made of good yellow deal, will last eix 
or seven years, if not left out to rot in 
the winter. They should, indeed, be 


put away as soon as the family goee out 
of town. The pleats which will bear 
exposure in baloonies may be thus men- 
tioned r—Alyssum saxatih, in potn; 
Arabia albi^ in pilba; Jonquil In 
pots ; Paper NarciAus ; Polyaftthm 
NarciMua; Fyrus (Cydonia) japonieo, in 
pots ; Sto^B, of various kinds ; Wall- 
flowers, in pots; Yellow-berried holly, 
in pota Tlie following kinds having 
been forced into flower, though they 
may be put into balconies, will require 
care Acacias, of various kinds ; Quo* 
inrias; Genista canariensis ; Geronmms 
(Pelaigouiums) ; Hydrangea horteniis; 
Hydrangea japonica; Linum efragans ; 
Roses. 

CUCUMBfB FORCINp— CiT- 
cumbers in Uie middle of Marcli, or 
sooner, may be had where a well-regu- 
lated heating apjtaratus exists, and this 
will produce all tlie effects desired, 
provided one oan command the ne- 
cessary amount of beat, both bottom 
aud The latter being eaaicat at- 

tained, must not be allow^ to range 
I above TO*' for oucumbers, and a certain 
! amount of humidity given to it by 
! placing vessels of water ir^such a way 
I as to intercept the curreuis of dry 
heated air on its way inbi the pit or 
rhouse ; or, if the pipM be o))en aud ox- 
I posed, vessels standing on them will 
easily effect that object. In raising on- 
cumber or melon plants, a rather brisk 
bottom h^at is required, and that not 
too drying nor yet too humid ; at the 
early period required for the fruit plants 
one bad better plunge the pots con- 
taining the seeds in some fermenting 
heap. and. just as the cotyledons sre 
I breaking through the soil, remove them 
to the pit, where the atmosphere is 
more pure; a little contrivance will 
enable one to give them all the available 
bottom heat^ abouft 80^ or 85** not 
being too much — even 90^ will do no 
harm, provided other things are fa- 
vourableu Melon plants, to '*plant in 
the pit in May^ may be reared in a dung 
frame prior to that time very easily ; 
or they may be brought forward with 
the oucumbers, as at that period the 
seed vegetates and the plants grow 
with leA trouble than earlier . — Cettagt 
Oardener. • 
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PASTIMES AND FEATS ON THE 
ICE. 

• Skating. 

This invi{!^ratinfA graceful, and hraltby 
paatdbe sct ins to m&ve boon entirely i:u> 
known to the anrivnts, to whom we arc 
in the habit of referring on the inventors 
or teachers of oH our works of art, rc(‘r< • 
atioa, and uniutteniontO. That neither 
the Syriuns, the Greeks, or the Bninans 
should have handed down any knowledge 
on skating or other of our winter p:M< j 
timSk if hy rio nieuns a matter of sur- 
priae, will 11 we near in mind their geo- 
graphicals ]j‘<*'ition. Ami though the 
white-( apiicd p ‘aks of the Arnit;nian and 
Caucaaiau Alps might«havo made them 
i^'motely auioninlcd with hnuw, hv In 
tlio form of glaciers and froren sjuMMs of 
water was n phenomenon beyond their 
knowledge and comprehenaion. Though 
with the lioinana the aight of frost and 
snow w« re obieets more familiar, ice 
seldom lasted for any length of time so 
as to Im.‘ <‘ither an iueonveniente or an 
obsiruition, it was conae(|iieritl\ not till 
tbo adient of the hardy Seandinnvian, 
and the laiMl^ng of the Dane and Nor- 
wegian in Britain, that the knowledp* 
of how to make a safe and rap’d high- 
way of the uc-bouud river or Uie siiow- 
ro\'ered plum was first iuipurtud to .he 
Anglo-Saxons. • 

In Norway only, whero change of 
manneiB and fashions move with snail- ■ 
like torpidity, and where the dre^ and • 
customs of the peasantry aa* as primitive 
now a.s in the fillceuth eentur}', can wc 
expect to find a true pit tore of the mode 
of snow-travelling, us practised in the 
seventh ami eighth centuries. .So expert 
is every Norwegian in thojuse of .his I 
snow-hboi'S— long canoo-shaped skates, 
into the hollow* centre tf which his itxit 
is strapped— that he dkn with ease ascend 
or descend hills, advance, retreat, or 
-wheel round with the greatest facility. 
In conS 6 <fieoco*of this means of pro- 
gression, so necessary in ths long w inters 
of tho Scandinavian countries, that the 
armies of Norway and Sweden are sup- 
plied with these bighlv useful articles, 
and when the troops or other states are 
obliged to go into winter quortei^ thoso 


of these kingdoms can keep the field 
through the whole year. In former 
times, when these two states w'ore at 
war, u force of twenty thousand raou w*as 
led in tho depth of winter across tho 
Norwegian Alps, and desccnihMl in onior 
of batth) on the frozen plums of Sw'r<i« n. 
Tho manner in which these huidy nil- 
diers manoouvre, skimiisli, mlvnuce, 
scatter, n'troat, re-form, and ch.argc m 
eompat't order, ovrr frozen lakes or pla- 
teaux o'* hardencMl snow, is one of tho 
most surnrisiitg ami iniorustiiig sights 
eofmocted with tho militai) atiuus of 
Norway. Next to tho Si and in aw ns, 
the Diitih are probably the most i xiHrrt, 
though nut the imut gnn etitl skater-i ui 
KuroiH*. Iiullolhuid, nun, women, tiiul 
children, from the highest to the lowent, 
make use of the tro/.en riverH and ■ niials 
ns public highways fur hiisiiiCHs, rem .i- 
tioii, and pteaNiire. The ehild, with 
HaU'hcl and slate, skates to and Innii 
M'hool ; the fiiroier’s wife, w iih a basket 
of eggs on her head, and oiie on iilhiw 
urm with butter and poultry, Nkiite>r to 
the market w'ilh hei dair> pr<>du(e; 
gentlemen arm in arm, and iadi(.s hand 
in hand, pay their eowntrv vihitH, ami go 
lor miles sailing down the long i anuls on 
their iron sHms. (Mi lhi< Uhitu* and 
Danube, numhus of studeiitH make up 
wine jiaslics in the winter luuntiis, rind 
pmctH^d to a neighbouring town ui ta- 
voiirite hotel, three, fi/ur, or live h rigi i n 
off, returning home hy imioniight, iMih 
one grasping a portion ol a long p-il-, 
whnh unswirs tho double piirpos) of 
keeping the party in a lire*, «ud, 'duoi.il 
one filumblo or go through a tt> le le ions 
pierf ol ice, dragging him JiiHtnntlv out 
irom the very rnonienturn with whirh 
thej^ travel. •The reproadi ihat wns 
formerly east at the Kiigli^h lor tluir 
indilTerent and awkwanl skating is no 
^ longer merited, for displaxs of tho mobt 
! graceful and complicated kata of skat :ng 
may now* las writnesscd in every pari of 
I the kingdom, when the weather admits 
of It, that mav ehallenge Europe Ut Mir- 
po^s. Indi*cd, the torchlight diiipiays 
oecosionally seen in our iiirtro;a;;itan 
parki are os extraordinary os they are 
oeautiful. As a calijithiMiie 
imparting vigour to the system, strongth 
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and cluatlcit^ to the muscles, and dfs* 
playing the iiguro to the f^reatest pottihlo 
advantage, skating is one of the most 
adinirahlo of our health-giving pubtinies, 
but it 18 one in which, to ultuiii jieifect j 
prufleieticy, tho loonier must liogin at 
the earliost youth'—indecd, from child- 
hood. All adult limy acquire a certain 
amount of ftcodom and contidoiu-u -uheu 
he begins aft< r twenty to learn to skate, 
but he M’ill never obtain the case and 
OTace that constitute tho (‘harm and 
beauty of tho art. So long as thent is 
the slightest ftmr or ap])rehensiou o£ a 
full^tJu'i'o will be constiaint and uwk- 
wurdiK'ss in the nkatci 's gestures. M uch 
objection has boeu iiindo to the form of 
skate used in England, ^ being too 
luuch curved, and thcrehy biingiug tho 
skater round on tho outside upon a (jiiick, 
small eirc'le; whereas, hy having them 
less curved, he has the cumiuimd of his 
struk(', and can enJatgo or diminish the 
circle ni'cording to his own wish; the 
best shape, Iherofure, is tirar/y straight 
until it reaches tho curve beyond tho 
toe. Another great defect is the a/tptA 
of the iron ; Uie wood cannot be too near 
the gtxmnd, so loii^ as it is kept clear 
fiorii c-ontact with it. To fusion tho 
skate to the heel of the bout, a peg should 
be uied; a heel-strap passiug from the 
wood, and buckled above U4) instop, 
with two utlior sirups, one passing ITehiiid 
and tho uthei before the ball of thwfoot, 
will bo Hutlieient to socuro tho skate 
firmly to the foot. 

The following instructions contain all 
that (uu he pimtiially tuuglit on tlio 
subject of skating ; close attention to the 
motions and carriage of a good skater 
will afford more information than a book 
full of elaborate diivetioiis. 

As to tho mode of using them,* wo 
cannot do be tter than quote the following 
instrurtioiis given hy a member of tho 
Edinburgh (Mub, who had devot’d spe- 
cial attention to the subject: — “Those 
who wi>h to bo proficient should begin 
at an cwly period of life, and endeavour 
to tlirow off the fear which iilwq}a 
attends the commeneeinent of an appa- 
rently hazardous mnusement. They will 
soon nequiro a facility of mo^-iug on the 
inside ; when they have done tliis, they 


must endeavour to ac(|uirG the movi- 
mrnt on tho outside of tL" skater, 
whhh is nothing more tl.ro', ihrowing 
thenibcUcs upon the outoi id go of 
j skati', and luak^g th<# bulum e of their 
body tend towards thtt sld^-, whietP will 
necessarily enable them to l>irm a semi- 
circle. In this, much assistance may be 
derived fn>m placing a bag of had ‘shot 
in tlio pocket next to the fo'>t employ 
ill making the outside stioko, which w'Ul 
produce an artificial poise of tho body, 
which will afterwards her (jinc natural by 
practice. At the cornnKuii-cinciit ol*the 
uuUide stroke, the laiee of the employed 
liinh should be a little bent, i^iud na- 
dtially brpught to straight m wdieii 
the stroke is comp]^ted. W lien the p; a<- 
titinner becomes cxpe:-t in Ibrtmng thi* 
seniiciide with lioth fi-et, he is then t > 
join them tog»*thcr, and profjed - 

sively ami alU^rnately witli lioih loot, 
wliich will cniry him f^rwmrd with a 
grnicfiil movement. Caie sliould bo 
taken !•> n*!!* very little muscular exer- 
tion, for tho impelling motion should 
proceeil from tho mechanical impulse of 
tho bodv thrown into spth a position as 
to regulate the stroke, taking the 
outside stroke tho body inlglit to be 
throw'n forw’ird easily, the um inployed 
' limb kept in a direct line w ith thi> body, 
and the face and the eyes looking directiy 
forward ; 4 lie unemployed foot ought to 
be stretched towards the iec, with the 
loos in % direct line with the leg. In 
the time of making the curve, the body 
must tie gradually and almost imr>orecp- 
tibly raised, and the unemployed limb 
brought in the same manner forward ; so 
that, at finishing the curve, the body 
will bend a small degree backward, and 
the unemployed fooPwill be about tw>» 
inches before tho other, ready to place 
on the iec, and form a corresponding 
curve. The musciMar movement of tlio 
whole body must correspond with the 
movement of the skate, and should ho 
regulated so as to be olmqst imperceptible 
to the spectators. Particular atumtion 
should be paid to carry round the head 
and eyes with a regular and inil>^rce|>tible 
I motion ; for nothing so much dimmishes 
I the grace and tdcganco of skating as 
I suddeiF jerks and exertions, which are 
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too frequently used by the genora1it>* of 
dealers. The management of the arms 
likewise deserN-es attention. There is 
11 % mode of di«<i^>smg of thi-ni more 
graccfiillv in •‘halii\^ outiade thiin folding 
the hands into oaui other, or using a 
muflT. Thiro are varioufl feat:, of aeti- 
nty and nianasurrus u.«r<l u]*on skates, ' 
but they aiL- so various ae (onn'it d* tail 
them. Moving on the outside is tlw ' 
pnniarv object for a skater to attain ; at.d 
when he bttonio an adept in tint, o** 
will|l'ri»ily rn i^iiire ji f:n dity in exut utiny 
other brail) In n < ' the ait. 

KELV TD Yoru CAI.TilNG. 

A Yoi*nu n.aii who lommenie^ his life 
uith not liking lus buliness has iiu\ery 
proniusiiig luo'tped huforn him. Let 
such tt oin- believe himself to he uiuhi 
the iinmediute inlluencu of “uu evil 
eyei" and H'i uhout releasing hiin>eir at 
uiieo by u resolute refusal to entertain 
uny thoughts hut such as a|ip< rtain to 
tho duty clearly hefne hint, and how to 
do ii Mell and’ hontstiy. It is a great 
im.'-tuko tt) he po»<.s4.'siH J with a faiuiful 
idea of advantage to ix* derived from 
nn\ otlnr T.hiing than the one uhnh^ 

I ill utnMuii) ' have rornhined to impose | 
du iuin, an an intro'luction to the husv ♦ 
respelisihlllte S uf llfo ttlid tuunh* otf. j 
How mail} havu inailo shqiwrcck of I 
their luue^l Im.jx-s by feebly giving way l 
to tin delnshjii of being inuant for hift’-i j 
lhiiig.s than uorking ftl a bemfi or Liep- , 
ing a sliejt I To he nliovo one’s business | 
is a lie tin i)nde that has its origin in ^ 
iiidolein i‘ . hetiikei.s a di> honourable 
t“;;ro*.r, and an i ml in banknipUy. 

HOW TO o£T Content. 

The Iwd n'medy for discontent is to 
trv and «i>tiir<ii(e things at what they 
.ire pally wi riJi You should rtmem- ; 
Inr that ’Hot hath lid is forced to contimt 
I iinwlf with the same sky as the jxxir- 
Cft nweliftnie, and the great banker can- 
not ord«r a private sunset, or odd one 
ray to the magnificence of night. The 
raine air swells all lungs. Each one 
jiosse^'s really only his own thoughts 
and bis own ’senfets, soul and body — 
thew are the property wbicb a man 
OWT.S. Ail^hai is valuable is to U had 


m 

for nothing in this world, (lenitis, 
beauty, and luve aie not iKutgbi and 
roM. You may buy a rirh braridct, 
but not a well-turned arm to wcai it, — 
a pearl neeklaec, but not a pretty throat 
with which it shall vje. The rirhest 
hanker on earth would vainly offer a 
firtunc to ho able to write a verm* like 
Bynm. One comes into the ^vor’.d 
naked and goes out naked; the ditfiT- 
enre in the fineiie'-s of a bit of Hiumi for 
n shroud is not niiieh Man is a hand- 
ful of finy, which turns quiikly hack 
agaiii into d'lft. 

TUi: MONEY WE SPEND, 
i A Book hiy* lat*dy U»n puhlidiel 
' which i.s n |>erfiH>t' niiirvel, uml hits 
I taken the public by ainrin. Th«>uH.iiiil .4 
> of eojiies bavo In^en snhl, and ihoUKtiKU 
I will continue ti> sell. l^ecaiiMo tbe bo >k 
tells a true history of a penny whict 
became athoiisaud pounds. )t tippetii i 
that smiio years ago n amall tr 
iMcatne impresse*! wiili the pro lio 'iye. 
ness of A fKmiiy, if oet n|iArt fi •in fhu 
general risks of busiucss, lurii'> 1 f.i n 
profit and allowed eotitinunlly t.i gn»w 
by Ibe augineiitalion of its own , 

bhich wnre not P» bo rliverii'xl iirider 
any circuiustanoes until a cvri.uii ttiim 
h id lyerinnulaliftl. In a few ye.ir.*, i>y 
wament «letermiii itioii and discreet inn- 
iKuo'hieiit, the |»erinv grew t-* ihi- iris- 
porWit sum of one thouaatid p iun>l*i ' 
Duo element uf groat import iiie<« i:i 
the |wiiny iM tliiH, that althoiiudi it is .i 
coin of ^mall value, it is diviob)*- info 
fair pnrt/i ; nn<l iw in nif»st iiiiiiterM i<f 
trade tliero arc either tiins' r.i four di* 
visions of coht and profit (-.'•iicrally 
fouf). the ja finy h.vs bei^uic' i!m* most 
universal of all c uiis. Th« t!>ieo or 
four dtv Hionx of tiac |>«uny in <y be thus 
ezhihiUKi : — 

Haw Material, two p ai U. 

lasiaour, one ^>art. 

Profit, ouu iJAit. 

Or otberwiso ; 

, Raw Material, one pvri. 

Labour, one port . 

Wholcuale profit, one part. 

Retail profit, one part. 
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W 

I/IuJtt iiiHttvrN of tndp will bo found iieople of different babito, epealcing 
to bo fliibjoct to theae olomento of divi- ranoua langtiageo, and lianng inaii* 
aiou in reference to the coat of produc- tutioiia varying more or Iraa from 
lion, and the dlviaion of profit. j each other, populate n great part of Na 

The penny, i>oiMioaHiTig theae c'inve- aurface. Ilut ^water^and ^ivide 

liiunt pniiiertiee of tlivTaion, ia alau a the nations of the efrth. Paris is 500 
coin which, fro'ui ita auioJl value, ia miles from London ; St. Peterabuig, 
widely current. It ia the coin of 1,620 miles ; Now Yoric, 3,000 miles ; 
tlio million. ft weighs down the A tiaindia, 13,000 milea. But there are 
till of every shopkeeper ; it is counted stenm^ships crossing the seas ; and 
and pnckcil in paiair every Saturday there are railway locomotives waiting 
night, hecuuse the heap in which it hna the arival of the ships ; and thero aro 
uccuiiiiiluted has bocoiiio so large ; it is wires i»orvading the earth, that sn^k, 
tiiccoin which the gentlemangivfM totho in inyntenous tongue, to the people of 
crijp-ting-Muoeper, which the rich man one nation of w hut those in the other 
throws to the beggar, which the old lady nation are doing. The tnng4«'> is like 
gives to the child. Wo have penny post- that of forked lightning, which touctiec 
age, penny iiowspariers, {^uiny reofling* the heavens and^he ciirth at lio.* some 
rooiiiM, jientiy iulc, i)eiiiiy blacking, moment, and seems to hrini; tht‘m 
|H'fitiy loaves, |ienny bankH, |>eiiny clubs, , Imth tog**ther; and there an- men who 
penny schoola, |ieuny inechunieii' iiislo j wait ujM>ti this tonpo*, um l who watch 
tutioiis, )>enny shutva. In fact, there I the ilejMirture and the arrival of those 
ia loi ui'UcIo of trade whioh is conveub shipa, and of the locomotive that stands 
•ntiy divisible into siiiall quantities, of jiantiug to pursue its course. And 
wliicii H “ iHUiiiyworth" may not be hsd ; there la another monster whose breath 
and ( here are few aourctHi of recreation is steam, and whose food i.tfire; and 
wliicli have not, m their humhlor forms, men with thoughtful brows and busy 
been oO'criHl to the people nt the price fingers wielding the (»oU>nt pen, who 
ot a penny. Vou may send a letter attend upi>n this monste * - for ho has 
fi'i >111 London to John o’Clroat’s— thcie acipured the power of talking to the 
aliiill be a splendid jMilace tu receive the multitude by signs and svtnbols, and 
letter, Hcrvanta in livery to take It in telling them what the shit) has brought 
chill go, uud put (ho sUinp of authority from the op|M>site suifacc of the world ; 
upon it. It hliall bo taken fmm iltis what the b ires have said to have traua* 
pi.icn by horses panting from * their pfreil only a few hours ago iu another 
spoed, and it shall be received at zone; and wbat the locomotive lias ga- 
tUKithcr |>aI»co, by other servanls, then'd in his brief visits to a hundred 
in another livery, who sli.-ill link places along his lino of travel ; and what 
it to a iiioiister, mIiuso breath ii tlioiucnofthonghtful brows think of the 
and whoso food is lire. Away doings of the world. In the morning, 
ii giHM nt u siwed as swift as that iff the at your breakfast table, a fKifaT is laid 
bud. All the nightthrough it is Hying before you, in which, os in a mirror, you 
onward. The diiy breaks, the Ivtter see the niuvemoiits of the world tv- 
li.tH reaehcsl its destination ; your fiected ; you not only re.vl the faces, 
Iricicl. three huudre<l miles away, is but the hearts of men. Thii co.-its you 
now reading that wbioh, twelve hours a peany. Ship, Vx^oinotive, electric 
ago, you won* writing. The privv you wires, printing mariiines.und man. have 
jiay for this is a penttjf. It is a striking all bm at your service, and ^e price 
lilustrutmu of tlie power of the penny, you have paid has beenu penny. When- 
Every time you w’aste a }iennT. you ever, tberefotb, vou waste a penny, yoa 
throw away a i>ower by which you sacrifice that which was eqtixl to the 
might have sent servants with a letter power of communicating with 
from Loudon to the Land's End. Nt retersburg. New York, Australia, 

Again : This world ia aliaped like a the wofid 1 — now a Penny fitcame a 
ball ; ita diameter ia 7|1>00 luilea Tfioniaad Peaads. (Prioe 1/6.) 
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TBE WISDOM OF OUR AKC£3> * ^oyment in th« pnp'gfKwu. Whut ia 
TORS. call^ ** vaoerabltf nntiquity " waji. in 

Sir TitoM&a Browxil^Bi his PmikIo- truth, the youu^ tU>'« of tho worKl; 
^ioxia Bpidemica, or into very ih« daya of iU iuoxiHitrience aud iyno* 

many neeived %7Vnc(a and eommoniy ranee, full of error mid credulitv. We, 
prelHMcd 7>iiiAi»spea2a thua of our iin- in thia present age, are far older than 
moderate res^t for “ venerable an- they, more exporieuded, leas uiviiulous. 
tiqui*v:'’ — ** Bui the mortal lost enemv We poa^ieMs not only such knowieilge 
unto knowledge, and that which hath and experience as our anoostois pos> 
done the greatest execution u|h>u truth, aossml. but also the accumulated know- 
hath been a )u)rcniptory adhesion unto ledge and cx|»erience of all thinkers 
authority, and more especially the es- from tho very eai hesta^uf the world, 
tablishing of our belief upon the die* Whatever ailvauce in human thought 
taftss of antiquity. For (as every or in human knuwletlge luiy individual 
capacity may observe) ia<«t men of man of past times has luiule, hu^ome 
agc.'t pr%scut s.> auiwmtitiously do hiok down to us. Whatever errors the 
on a^'fs past, that the authorities of the , ignorance or cfv<lulily of post times hiu 
one <lo exceed the ny»ons of tho other, fosterod, are gnulually disaupeariug 
Whoso fjersous indeed being forro rt*- before tliu older exi>urience. The fiiots 
moved from our times, their works, of the |Ktst times are valuable, the tnoiu 
which seKbuiie with us passe uuoon* valuable often, as teaching us whul to 
troulod, either by con tern |)orario.s, or avoul. The upiuioiiH of the \h\hI .&gi s 
immediate successors, are now bo* are fre4|uently worihleas, from the in* 
come out of the distance of envies: sufllcieiicy of the facts upon which these 
and the farther removed from {»rcsont opinions were founde*!. To apply tlieso 
times, are com^ive<l to appn»ach the upinions to events of the present timu 
uearci unto truth itself. Now, hereby, would be hke prouounciug judgment 
mothinks we manifestly delude our* wiUiuui evideuer ; for the t ii^iiiii* 
selves, and p idoly walk out of the track stances uiulur which the opinion was 
of truth." toriued, the habits of life, the wants 

One of the inieit mischievous forms and rvquiiciiienU t>f the age, are totally 
wliirli thi'< rovcnmce for unlh<»rity as* | different and distinct fii'm what tiiey 
auiiUM is, wnoo what we are pleoted to ^ are whan the opinion is b> be acted on ; 
call '‘the w'l^dom of our winoitstors,'* | and *U» prefer "tho wisiloni of our lui* 
" the wifclom of ageV' “ venerabU* uu* j cestani “ to the knowiedgu uf th« 


tiquity,” is thrown in our te^th to pro* | 
vent any discovery lu .science, of in art, 
in philosophy, or in legislation, from 
bemg adopted by us in modem times. 
This phrase, " the wisdom of our ances* 
ton,*' and the prejudices it fosters, has 
sent some men to tlie stake, and others 
to the dungeon : it brought on tJaitleu 
the vengeance of tho Inquisition ; it 
culled Hanspy a dreamer, and Jeuner 
an innovator; it*mock^ at Adam 
Smith, and sneered at Bentham; but 
the Very phrase itself contains a fiiUacv 
as false ds it ia mischievous. To speak 
of the early days of the world as iu old 
days, IS the same as if in spewing of on 
individual man we were to dilate on the 
Tnnerable antiquity of his babyhood, 
and yield with deferenoe to his wisdom 
while yet in long*elothas, and* the full 


present tlay is wilfully to dose our eyes 
against cvnlcuce, to shut out that which 
is Complete and ctDcieut, and to adopt 
that which is vogue, imperfect, autl * 
null. 

If " the wisdom of our ancestors " is 
implicitly to be relied on, to what ago of 
the world would they rehr us for 
fierfect wisdom T Would it laj enough, 
or Vm far, to go back to the times of 
the aucioDt Britons f Would they wish 
us to dwell in wattled huts, and walk 
about with ijainted bodies and skin 
coats? Would they have us chaTigo 
onr steam boats Ibv coracles, and our 
Imnotivcs for warchariuU ? Would 
my convert oar bishops into Druids, 
-—ilud send oot Uia Archbishop of Can* 
terbury with a golden knifo t4> cut the 
■acred mialetoa; and tho Bishop of 
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Ezoter to piHwide over the human aacn* 
flee t Vot Huch was the wisdom of our 
iaccstoi’s*' in those days. But, perhaps, 
os tiio laudatores temporis acii/' the 
great upholders of the ** wisdom of our 
anoestors,” are deeply enamoured of 
feudalism iind its aocompaniments, they 
may wish to stop at that period, ig- 
nore all its aulecedonts, and find 
true wisdom in the mail-clad knights 
whose pen was the jiummel of their 
sword, who were innocent of all learn- 
ing ; when every house was a fortress, 
where power dwelt amidst its pas- 
sion^ when foroo was the solo gua* 
rautoo for safety ; when superstition, 
credulity, and ignorance, filled the 
land : when the nobles wev highway- 
men, and the people w'ero slaves. This 
period seems to have boon thought, by 
many of our writers, the gulden ago of 
England, venerable fnitii its nutiuuity, 
wisu beyond all oouijiarieon, and not 
only wise, but meny; for to those 
days we are eonstantly sent back when 
they would impress us with a notion of 
inerrio England." But lot us look for 
a minute at the means of acquiring 
wisdom which oxiato<l oven long after 
the time of the knights, when feudal- 
ism was drawing th its close, and print’ 
iiig was bcgiimirig to scatter the seeds 
oC iiii'onnutiou about the world.* \few 
mengro chronicles, tliu songs and 
roiuancea of the troubadours, comprised 
almost oiilirely the literaiy food of the 
people, 'riio Auref/ifirrff (Mroniclt con- 
tains all that w’as tlicu kn<iwn of the 
history and geography of the world; 
and there wo are told nf sundry races 
of men then inhabiting the world, sdkne 
with Uio hums and hoofs of goats; 
others with the beads or dogs, whose 
language is a perpetual bark ; some with 
four eyo*t, others with bpt one, and 
thut^ like the Cyclops, in the middle of 
their fondiead; others again with no 
heads, or rsitlier, as Sh^spero luM it, 
“men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders," the eyes being in the 
■houlders, and the nose and mouth ia 
the breaet ; others nniin have nedka aa 
long as swans, with we beak of an eiSgle 
in the place of a mouth, and a nose like 
Lord Brougham's above it. Then 


some have a mouth so small that they 
ore obliged to Buck in all their nutii* 
ment through a ^eed; while •..thera 
have the upper lip so large that it covens 
all their faces ijke a 'screen. Others 
Again have only one 1^, and a foot so 
enormous in sise, that they stick it up 
in the air like an umbrella aud go to 
sleep under its shade, and are, withal, 
so awift with this one foot that they 
easily run down the fleetest animals m 
the forest Others wrap themselves up 
in their own ears, which are drawn^ 
shape like those of a lop-earod rabftt, 
only largo enough to cover the whole 
body of a man. Some had si# lianda, 
others nx flngera, and others eight 
toes ; all kinds af monstrosities are 
figured aa repreaenting the inhahitanti 
ofdilFercnt iiarts of the earth ; centaurs 
and pigmies ore about the loar«t uutra- 
geoim of those conceptions, while the 
battle of tlm pigmies and the cranea ia 
acc(*ptc‘d as true history. And in the 
earliest travels that we have, the travel- 
lers confirm all these stories ; there is 
not one of the monstrosities of the 
• Nuremberg Chronicle that is not con- 
firmed by Sir Jtdin Mondeville, a 
learned knight and physician, who spent 
thirty-four years in travelling through 
foreign lands. In fact, they all of them 
take the old story of Pliny, and repeat 
them withdht examination. 

The description of the bippopotamui^ 
fmm Siral. Mandeville, will give ua 
aome idea of the manner in which the 

wisdom of our aaoestore " looked at 
nature. *^In that eontree beu many 
Ipotayneif that dwellen aometyme in 
I the Watre, and aometyme on the Lond: 

! and thei ben half Man and half Hon^ 
OS I have aed before ; and thei eten men 
when thei may take hem." But it ia 
not to tlie human and the animal crea- 
tion alone Uiat those wonders are con- 
fined : Sir John Mandeville on his own 
experience givee us an account of the 
Well of Youth, which he tells us he 
visited and dribk of its watera.* **And 

• We have preearved the origiaal ep el Mag 
ae an emunple of the manner In which oar 
•neorton of the 14Ui oenCnry wrote, end 
ipoke, bdBwe the orthography of Che lengue|v 
beoame filed. 
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aft fthe foot of that Mount, ia a fnyr 
Welle and a great that bathe the odour 
and savour of alls* Spices ; aud at 
treiy hour of tl^ day, he chauugethe 
hSs qflour and savour djversely. And 
whoso diynkathe three tymea fasting of 
that Watro of that Welle, he ia ho«)l of 
all manner of Sycknesa tl^t he bathe. 
And thci tbntdwellen there and dry ken 
of that Welle, thei never hav Siknes^ 
and thei semen alle weys eonge. I have 
dronken there of three or four sithes 
and ait raethinkothc, I fare 
the netter. Sum men clepen (call) it 
the Welle of Zouthe (youth) ; for thei 
that oftt% drinken there of, semen idle 
weys zongly and iyveu without SYkneia. 
And men seyn thet tltai Welle eoineth 
out of Parody 8, and therefore it. ia so 
vertuous.” Sir J. Mandeville act out 
on his travels in 1322, not Itotg after 
the closo of the Crusades, when ilic 
gallant knights of chivalry were in 
their full vigour. From the nature of 
the Htuiies which one of the most 
learned of their body, who had roc»»ivw.l 
all the ndvaiitagee of foreign travel, has 
handed down *to us, we may form a 
iuierably a'’curate opinion on the ** wis- 
i oiu of our ancestors “ in Ihoso dars, 
to which we are now so ooutinually , 
3tlIod iiiKui to d<) homage. 

If they will not go bock qmto w* fiir 
as the feudal times, peihaps tliey might 
End their ways of perfect wisdom in the 
stirring times of “bluff Kinlt Hal” — 
the glui-iuus days of Ere and Maggot, 
when Protestant and Catholic wore 
burnt at tlie same stake for deviating 
on one side or the other from the 
Sing's rule of faith; when queen's 
heads were not ^hesire, but sat un* 
easily npon their shoulders ; and priO' 
ceases rcfu;>ed to become queens because 
they had only on« neck, which thev 
did not like to trust within the reach 
of the most amatory of kioga. Or, 
perhAps,^they mic^it deem the awaken' 
ug light -of tSe reign of^“good Queen 
Bess" the finest sample of the “wU> 
Aftm of our anoeetors,'* when many 
bright spirits shed a lustre around 
has descended undiminished to 
oar days, but which was unableAo peno* 
irate the dso|fe blackness of those 


su 


times,— when Shakespero was looked 
upon aa a deor-stealer, and S^user 
condemned “ in cueing long Ut bide,' 
— wicu bcar-b:uting was held in highuf 
estimation than the noblest poetry, and 
hubbydiorses and tomfoolery wore not 
confined to the Lord Maytu^s day, — 
when queens n>de in staio up^tii a' pil- 
lion, and inaids-of-houuiir hivukfastfd 
upon salt beef and strung beer. Or, 
let us come ilowii to tlie next reign, 
after lUu'on had propounded Ihu fiuiu- 
<ltttiun'4uf niodoru philosophy, and mo: 
thh loiimoil monarch of those tunes- 
the Solomon of Ids age-— -diapuiimf on 
his two favouritu themes of kiiigci-aft 
Olid witc'hcmft ; oiio nioiuent laying 
down uiaximt for des)Xitio rule, uiid the 
next teaching us how to disCiOer a 
w'itch : one moin«'nt inauudering o^‘tT 
the divine right of kings, and the 
next drivelling over the eternal ruin nf 
demons. Under his sway old woituti 
by scores and hiintlreds wore hanged, 
aud burned, and drowue*! for nding 
through the nir on hro inisticks, whtsk 
ing up ehiiuneys, torineuliug oalilo, 
and giving fits to children. And even 
so lately as the reign of Pharlo'i the 
Second w«i find that very h'lU'iicd judge 
Sir .Matthew Hale, giving ua n rnas'iu 
for believing in the rxislcnce of witcdiMi, 
Clio scry falhiov that we have placed at 
the head of thui ai-ticle. The wiadtim 
of itll nations hud provided law a 
against all such {wnoins, which is an 
argument of their confidence of Ntjefi a 
crime." I>aw and punishments, judges 
and juries, pricHts and esorcisu, enutd 
not banish witchcraft from tlio thoughts 
anef opinioua of our wise unci'stom; 
but in theso rrn^lem UiOfNi a few ilnqsi 
of firintcr's ink have sniik the whole 
brood into the Hed .S<'a, ne^er to rise 
again until an ignorance as ilark (u the 
“ wiarlrnn of onr aneesuim " sludl sproail 
itseif over tlie earth. 

By the “ wisdom of our aiice.itonj'* 
credit was giv>m to the exiatcuec of 
witchcraft, wircerom, and ghosts, and 
jmdlrial deciaious were grounded ou 
evidence attesting or au]»pw.''ing the CX' 

I istence of such taciA. We have many 
stories relating the apiKsirouco of ghosta 
in oourta of justice, which of course mo 
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one boliovcB ; but wo haye many triala 
in which tlio witnesBea depose to facts 
which they allege they have re<)|ived 
from uppuritioQs. In 1754, Ditnean 
TurJg, alias Clerk, and Alexander Dane 
Miicdonald wore tried for the murder 
ot Arthur Davis, sergeant in General 
Guise’s roginieiit. The principal witness 
Igainst the priNonors was a liighliinder, 
who gave u distinct naiTativo of the 
appeal anco of the sergeant’s ghost, 
which gave a veiy lucid account of the 
iiiiirdcr, and described the 8]»ot where 
the body was concealed. The jifry 
did «ot convict on this testimony, for 
although they might have believed in 
the ghost, they could not reconcile 
themselves to this discrepancy, that 
the ghost of the sergeant, who bad 
known no Gaelic in his lifotunc, was 
obliged to use that Itinguagc to bo 
intelligible to the witness I Even so 
lately os 1832, wo have evidence given 
in u trial, in the flighhiuds of Kcotland, 
fiiiunlcd on a dream. A pedlar bad 
been murdered, and his ])ack concealed. I 
An individual took the ofTlcers of justice | 
to a H)X)t where he said a voice had | 
told him in u dream, in Gaelic, that the 
pack \«'ould be found ; and it was there 
discovered aucordiiigly. Suspicion was 
naturally roused nguiust the witness, 
but all attempts to discover tha real 
ground of bis knowledge werh baffled. 
The ucoused was found guilty and 
executed. The lost two examples of 
this kind of evidence is found in the 
must remote and ignorant part of 
Si'otlnnd. To nso the language of Mr. 
Di'tham, we may say, “ In effect, 
ri'iuoto times are virt ually present to 
us in remote places. The different 
generations of mankind, at tkeir 
ditVerent stages of oivilixation, are at 
oiue pivsent to our eyes. We may 
view our iincostors in our imtijiodes. 
In Japan sorcerers are still seen riding 
in the clouds. lu Negroland witchcraft 
is even now the most oommon of all 
xrimes. Half a century is scaroe past 
since ^ Hungary has been cleared ^f 
vampires. Wherever the ignoranqp is 
deepest, there we may see the reflex of 
the ** wisdom of our ancestors.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in the folio 


volume which we quoted at the begin* 
ning of this paper, published in tbu 
time of the Commonwealth, brought 
an immense mass of Reaming to bw 
on many vulgarcrrora which had pissed 
for truth in the "wisdom of his auces* 
tors;*' and he gravely combats the 
opinions "that the sun danceth on 
Easter-day,’*, that "crystal is nothing 
else but ice strongly congealed,” that 
" a diamond is made soft or broke bv 
the blood of a goat;” together with 
many others of like nature. Th^ or- 
rors which Sir Thomas Browne exposed 
wore for the most part physical and su- 
perstitious. The whole tribe *of those 
might have been greatly increased, but 
these have long wice disappeared : ob- 
servation and science have so fully dia- 
clo.sed that the " wisdom of our ances- 
tors *’ fiu these points was mere folly, 
that no one now-a-days sends us back 
to that w>s<].>m fur instructiuu. Autho- 
rity and antiquity liave yielded to re»> 
son aud cx])orience. "By no gentle- 
man, honourable or right honourable, 
are we sent at this time of day to the 
* wisdom of our onccstofs ’ for the best 
mode of marshalling armies, navigating 
ships, or attacking aud defending towns, 
•for the best modes of cultivating and 
improving land, and preparing and pre- 
serving ita products for the purposes of 
food, clothing, artificial light and heat ; 
for the promptest and most commodioua 
means off conveyance of ourselves and 
goods from one portion of the earth's 
surface to another ; for the best modes 
of curing, bloviating, or preventing 
disorders in our own bodies, and thoss 
of the animals which wo contrive to 
apply to our use.” • 

In all matters of physical science tlie 
fallacy has been exploded. It is only 
when we come to matters of legislation 
that we find grave men gravely affirm- 
ing that such and snob an improvement 
must not be made bemuse K the wis- 
dom of our, ancestors^' had decided 
against i^-^b^use it was unknown to 
" venerable antiquity,” — ^because “ the 
autliority of the past ” was oppmed to 
it They cast aside the unquestionable 
maxim^tbat reason and not authority 
should decide the judgment ; and would 
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pMmt the progress of the htimen 
nee by chetning us down to the jirae- 
t^MS and institutions of our nnconiore, 
hidlowed by antiituity and illuiiiioattni 
by the light of ag%). Ahd why is this f 
l^y does no one now venturo to insin- 
nate tliat in mechanics, in astronomy, 
in mathematics, in chemistry, we ought 
to roly on the wisdom of our ances- 
tors instead of direct und aiM'cific evi- 
dence, when, iu questions of momts 
and legislation, of the woll-btoag of tlie 
coidhaunity, they would ooufino us t<< 
that narrow limit f It is bocattsc in 
those th% sini'^ter interests of mun an* 
allowed their full weight. All who are 
intorcsted in the aufmori of abuses- - 
all who are desirous of keeping up in- 
stitutions that ore found to lio perni- 
oioua — strive to put down reason by 
the voice of authority — to make itie 
authority of ages past oxeee>l tlto rea- 
sons of times present. They find that 
argument is failing them, tiiat they 
cannot from their own atures sure*. *»• 
full3' combat the reasons opiHtttud to 
thorn, that tltvir propositi' ms are iu 
thcmsfdvos unbennhle, and tliey seek to 
gain supp u'l through the opinions of 
some by -gone age, and imagine that we 
are bound to surrender up our under- 
standing to some venerable authority 
of olden times. They continually ex- 
alt the j[>ast for the express pur)>«A« of 
depressing and discouraging present 
generation. They depreciate and cun- 
tenm the great bi>d^ of the petiple of 
the present day, while they iaulise the 
ignoronco of untaught, incxficrioncod 
generations, under the lofty title of 
** the wisdom of our ancestors.'* 

■ 

EDUCATION AND EXERCISE 
Toe mind, as welP as the bo<ly, U do- 
Telopcd and strengthened, and all the 
mu.«cles and organs of the system are 
increased in sixe, and rendered more 
perfet't by frequent exeacise. This Is 
Terifiv<l in the case of the blacksmith, 
whose right arm, by the daily use of 
heavy hammers, in forging and working 
iron, becomea larger and stronger than 
the arms of any other class of men. It 
Is a generalsnls, applying to all classes 


of (lersons, that thp limbs and oi*gan% 
or part of the system moat oxeivised, 
become the strougoMt, Uut tiiu greater 
|iart of employ tueiita gi\e a healthy 
exercise to nearly all iwirtaof'the human 
system, and tend to iuorease their 
strength and activity. 

Tile mure a i>erson oxiTri-»o'i Ins 
I memory, judgmeut. »r reu.'iomng f.irul- 
ties, upou any ^xirticular aubjuut, the 
I more acute, accurate, and active tin* 

I faculty exercised iieeomes ; inasmuch 
! as Jill the o]MinitiouH nf the mind ure 
I carrit*4l on by means of the brom and 
t nervous system, whieh eonsiMt ufpti^'Hi- 
Oid organs. When the uiiiid h-v* dwelt 
long iq>oii any itariirul.u subject, tlio 
succession of ideas tu the tnitid, from 
frequent occurrence and repctitton, 
b<*r.(«me ossooiatufl Uigether an*! f irui 
tniiiis uf thought, so that when the 
Hamo subject is ag.im introduced to tiie 
mind, the same muoccsmioii of iite.Ts anil 
[ tniiiis of thought will Im* Mig.'e'4t«*d to 
it, and follow each otiicr tii llieir ac'Mif. 
tfinied order. This assiKriation of id<>i.<* 
j in the mind defM*Qilsr>n the aame oaihi', 

I am! IS govenicd by the same laws, as 
• the ehiirttcterisiic of the musi-ulur and 
organic Hysiem usually colled habit. 

■ No nian can In* a great g>*tii‘nil in 
modern timvs, since war liaii beon rt*- 
duced to a system, and lM*eome a wry 
I comij||icat4al Si*iunce, nnlo'is bii iiiinn 
I h.ts been tliopiughly d'^ciptined by 
active service in the field, os well tu 
by extensive nnding and learning in 
mathematics, fortillcotion, and imli* iry 
tactics. Nor can a man becofoe .i ili'i- 
tiDi.^iMhed di|il<»m.itist, InwyiT, orator, 
debater, or tactini.tn, as .1 leader of a 
political f«rty, without ax|>orience :ui 
weH OH learning in those several do^iart- 
menu . if.*aming alone is not suirii’ieiit ; 
practice a!s<i is necessary. To make t 
grr-at sratc-unan, legislator, or jud.'i, 
more mature judgment, and iii'*ro 
various and extensive ficqiiir«Mii"nM, 
observation, .and refIi«tion are ih-'iim- 
sary ; but eX|ierieDoe in cithtT oi 'hoie 
fiditicnlar departments is not so inipor- 
tanA 

Luxury and iudolencc are tho grave 
of talent A person may b* born with 
M much native talent as Julius CaasoTa 
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Cicero, or Nupolootu Bonaparte, and if 
cnuliod in luxury, and bred in indo- 
loncn, unlcBS ho makea a total cliaugo 
of hia liabita (which ia almoat impoa- 
Bibte), he must neceaaarily remain 
throuf'b life comparatively feeble and 
inefficient. He may, by ineaufl ofhU 
native genius, eb gauce of monnera, and 
general information, acquired without 
reiisoiiing much, bo able to make a 
speech or address, ii])nn the mere sur- 
face of things, that may tickle the fancy 
of a popular audience, and be effective 
for the ruoinunt ; but to discuss great 
prifiYnples witli ability, p(»int out their 
ten<lcucios, trace them to their ultimate 
results, and warn the public of the 
dangers attending tbetn ; (h* to originate 
and mature great and important raea- 
Burns for the boneftt of his country, 
reipiirus an eulnrgod wisdom, nccpiirecl 
by attentively observing the current of 
human events, much lenniing, diHip 
ndicctiori, and a wull-bulanoed aud well- 
disiMpliiicd mind. 

Nor is discipline of mind in one de< 
partnii'Tit of scieuce or businesa of as 
niuuh mqiortnncc in other dopsirtinents, 
which arc very different in their clmrac* 
ti*r, as many of tlio bohools and school- 
men pretend. To play chess, many 
games of curds, and sumo other ganies 
of amusement well, requires scienCo and 
disci pi ill 0 of mind os well as cxpork*ncc ; 
and yet the seicnco and discipline of 
mind thus acquii-ed serve onl 3 r to in- 
toxicate the mind, and to divert it 
from and unfit it ter any rational and | 
UHofiil employment If those reflections | 
arc correct, they show the importance 
of “ training up n child in the way ho 
should go,** and forming, his habits of 
mind and body, and adapting Ihexif not 
only to the paths of virtue but to the 
pursuits which he is to follow through 
life. They show also the reason of the 
great difiieulty and hazard of a man’s 
changing hia pnrsuits, after he has 
attained the middle age of life. 

The same course of reasoning will 
i^ly to our moral, benevolent ead 
social feelings. They are quickened, 
inereased, and strengthened by fre- 
quent exercise, in the same manner as 
our physical and inisiUeetuid ficultisa. 


Frequent attention to the wants and 
Bufferings of the poor and untertunate, 
serves to awaken, increase, aivd 
strengthen our benevalent fe< 2 linga and 
sympathies foF persons in distrei^ and 
to render them more q^uick and active. 
In order to culritate the moral facul- 
ties, however, it is necessaiy to reatraixi< 
our selfish as well as our malevolent 
passions. Moderation, and the restraint 
of violent passions and appetites, lie at 
the fuimdatioii of all virtue. A person 
of violent and unrestrained paailonB 
may have certmn generous impulses, 
which may be called instinct, or pro- 
pensities, but cannot be properly digui- 
fiod with the ti^e of virtues. One of 
the noblest acq&ements of man con- 
sists in the power, which may become 
A fixed habit, of restraining bis own 
passions, and giving a proper dircctiou 
to his moral and social feelings. EVen 
conscience can bo cultivated, and ge- 
nerally ilepeuds upon the education, 
habits, and opinions of the person. 


GIOTTO, THE SHEPpEIlD BOY 
AND PAINTEit. 

About forty miles from Florence, Italy, 
there lived a poor peasant, named Bou- 
done. In 1270 ho had a son bom, 
whom be celled Giotto. The father 
yrm an ignorant man, and he know little 
else thai^to labour in taking care of his 
flocks of sheep. 

There were no public schools in that 
country where coildron of the poor 
man, as well as those of the rich, oould 
attend and obtiun on education. Con- 
sequently, young Giotto was brought 
I up in ignorance. Bat he was one of 
those boys that leani something from 
what they see around them. 

In the oountiy Vhere Giotto lived, 
there were no fenoes and fields, such as 
we have, to keep the sheep and cattle 
from stnying; lienee it wa8*heoeBsary 
to keep 10103 person with the flooks 
while tnegr were feeding on the pbdas^ 
to take care of them. 

At the early age of ten, Bondona asalt 
his son, Giotto, out to take oare cl a 
flock, nds pleased the lad, lor now tbs 
happy shephard-bogi- could xocai 
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ftbout the meadoer-plain at hia will. 
But moat of hia time muat’be apeiit 
near the flock, and he waa not long in 
^deriaiug some gneans to keep himaelf 
Inw while thenL • 

His faToiirite'amuaement arnm be- 
came that of iketdiing in the sand, or 
on broad, flat atones, making iiiciurea 
of surrounding objects, while lying on 
the grass in the midst of his flock. Hia 
pencils were a hard stiok, or a sharp 
piece of stone , and his chief model t the 
sl^ep which gathered around him in 
TariouB attitudes. 

The following stoiy is related of the 
mann^f^in which the genius of Qiotto 
waa discovered, and how ho bo'^mc a 
great painter • - • 

One day, as the ahepherd*buy lay in 
the midst of liis flock, earnestly sketch- 
ing sompihiiig on a stone, there c uue 
bj a traveller. Struck with the boy’s 
di^ attpution to liis work, nnd the un- 
eonscioiis grace of hia attitiido, tlie 
stranger stopiied, and went to look at 
what ho was doing. 

It wjiB u skt*tch of a sheep, drawn 
with such f^flom nnd truth of nature, 
that the traveller beheld it with astou- 


Florence, and lefhlus little Qiotto undec 
the jMunter'a core. 

His pupil’s pntgreis surpnasctl Cima- 
bue’s ex|>eotationa In deUuetiting iia* 
tore, Giotto soon wont bt*yond liis 
master, to whom a -good deal of the 
formality of Greek art, which he ha<l 
been the flrst to oast aside, still clung. 

One morning the artist wont inUi his 
atudio, and looking at a half ftniNheil 
bead, saw a fly rcstinff on tlie uose. 
Cimabuo tried to hmih it ofl*, when lui 
discovered that it was only |iaitited. 

* *' Who has done tins f ” crtiHl ho, 
half angry, half delightwl. 

Giotto came triMuhliug fneii a exit nor, 
and cuiifesstNl his fault But he met 
with pmise'iuHtc.'id of reproof from his 
I masi4tf, who IuVChI art too well to In) in- 
dignaut at his pupil’s talent, even 
though the frolic waa directed uguiiiat 
himself. 

As Qiotto grew older, his fisup sprwwl 
far and wide. Liku iikhI urtiKtN of 
thuso early timeK, he W'as an iirohitcct nx 
well as |«aiut«r. Pojm Benedict IX 
sent messpngers to him one ilay They 
entered the artist's studio, and in- 
I formed him iliat the Popi* ujii'n<h*d it, 


ishment. 

Whose son are you f " said he, witb 
ao^nicsa 

llio startled hoy looked yip in the 
face of hia questioner. ** My father is 
Bondone the labourer, and 1 am his lit- 
tle Giotto, BO please the aijjhor,” said 
he. 

“ Well, then, little Giotto, should you 
Ithii to come and live with me, and leum 
how to draw, and paint ebeep like this, 
and horses, and even men f ’* 

The child’s eye^flashed with delight. 

"I will ^ with you anywhere Ut 
learn that. Uut," be added, as a sudden 
reflection made him change colour, ** I 
must fir»t go and ask mv father i 1 can 
do nothing without his leave.’’ 

“Tliah,w rijAt, my boy; nnd we 
win go to mm t^t^r,” said the 
etrangcr. who waa the painter f’imabtie. 

Great was the wonder of old Bomlone 


employ him in designing for St I’eter’s 
Church, at Rome, an<l that he desired 
Giotto Ui send him somu designM by 
wbisli he might jurlge of his psiMii'ity. 

Giotto was a pliusaiit and humor- 
oils man, and tiking a sheet of isiiwr 
drew, witb one stroke of his pencil, a 
perfect «urole. Tlien handing it hi the 
lupsiwmgerif, he said to thein, Then.* u 
my design, take that to his HoIiuphs." 

'(be mosHeugem replied, “ We aA for 
a design." 

“Go, sirs,". said Giotto; " I tell >ou 
huelloIiiiPiui oaks nothing else of me. 
I And uotwithstaiiditig nil their remou- 
stnmee, be refiisod to give any other 
Po[)e Benedii't was a leaniod ni:ui ; 
ho saw that Giotto had given him the 
lie«t insbirice of fierfcction in hu art, 
sent fur him to come to Koni'-, and 
I honoured and rewanled him. 
this incident " Round as Giotto's (>,'* 


■t such a sudden proposal ; but he |>er- be^me an Italian proverb, 
eeived his son’s wish, though Giotto talents of Giotto won him tha 

was fearful of expreoaing it, tnd con- patronage of the great of his country 
He i^mpaniod hia boy to | He vuit^in auoceaiuunradua,Veroaia, 
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and Ferraro. At the Jotter city bo re- 
mained some time, painting for the 
IViiice of £ato. 

While there, Dante heard of Giotto, 
and invited him to Ravenna. There, 
also, he painted many of hia works, and 
formed a strong friendship with the 
great Dante. 

The poor shepherd-hoy was now in 
the height of his fame. Admitted into 
the society of the Italian nobles, en- 
joying the friendship of the talented 
men of his ego — Dante, Boccaccio, and 
I'etrui'ch —and admired by all, his was, 
indee'd, an enviable position. 

Iln was a good man as well as great ; 
loved by oU his friends ; and, as his 
biographer, Vassari, says* “ a good 
Christian as well as an excellent 
painter." He died at Milan, in the 
year 1336, and the city of Florence 
erected a statue in honour of this great 
artist. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE WALL. 
TiiKRic are two kinds of beauty oun- 
iieetisd with natural and artistic objeets ; 
the one a beauty inherent and per «c, the j 
ether a beauty of associated ideas and 
feelings. Some writers, of whom Mr. 
Ali.su]i may be considered the chief, jiave 
come to the eondiisiou that all our 
pleiumros of taste, all our impressions of 
beauty, ari' grounded upon this princi- 
ple of asHociiition. The ontiro correct- 
ness of this may well be doubted ; but 
there can be no doubt of its being 
]vu*tiu11y true, and that in oU plillo- 
Hophicid theories of beauty, this pribd- 
plo of assooiatiou'must be taken in os an 
es^cutial element. A happy thing i^^is 
for us — a merciful susceptibility of our 
imturo, that we ore able sometimes to 
link u beautiful thought or feeliug with 
but on iudilToi-outly boauUful object, and 
to oxtnu't, not exactly 6unbc;uus from 
cucumbers, but sermons from stones, 
and good frt»m every tiling. Powerful 
among this doss of suggestive thing? 
two pictures in a room. They might do 
muoli for the rustic and the hibouxfr; 
and not only for them, but for that im- 
mensely largo class, also, who occupy 
the brood maxgia between the rich and 


the poor^the small-salaried olerk and ia* 
ferior tradesman ; ,a dass who have to 
maintain a worldly appearanoe witfas 
marvellously little ofVorldly means. 
Expensive works of ore, of course, 
quite out of the question in homes like 
these, but there are such things as 
cheap prints, and paintings of moderate 
value, which, without any great merit 
of execution, exhibit a beautiful scene or 
incident, and exhale poetic influences to 
awaken holy assodationB of ideas. 

We remember once, after a dajPof 
difficulty and sorrow, drinking tea in the 
parlour of a small neat dwellinf in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. The walls 
were decorated wi|^ prints, fromerl and 
glazed, the whole value of which was, 
{icrhapH, not over £5, but which, owing 
to a pervading beauty of seuiimeut, was 
of more value to the looker on than 
many of the f^rodnetions of the magnates 
of the artist world. We thought it very 
delightful, we remember, after a day of 
disappointment and care spent in Lon- 
don streets, amidst all its excitement 
and hurly-burly, its noise and ooiifusion 
and feverish antagonisms, u> repose the 
eye upon a coloured print ropresciiting 
a rural scene. It wsis on the shore of a 
lake in Switzerland ; the time was even- 
ing, and tlie golden light of the declin- 
ing sun gUGtei^ in a long path of glory 
over the calm water. Conspicuous on 
the mountain slopes, on its borders, rose 
a picturesque building, which seemed to 
be on old time-hallowed chapel, with 
ivy round its pointed windows and 
downy moss clustering on its roof and 
walls. A little below stood the scattered 
dwellings of the hamlet; the cattle 
wended homeward from the posture, 
and a rosy maiden in lace boddioq 
standing on a knoU^ of the land, might 
be imagined as singing the Ranz des 
Yadhes, and beckoning her herd to the 
homestead. Now, all this was done in 
a veiy plain and homely manner, and 
there was notBing whatever in the exe- 
cution to throw an artist into ecstasi|A 
or tempt him into comparisons with ue 
raastersi, ancient and modem ; but, iw 
all that, ^ere was 0 . 801*1 of* bleescdnM 
about the humble picture —a suggestion 
of stillness and repose a'%oSvezdy hush 
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for both the stnigglee of the Bpirit and 
the toils of the body, peculiarly nei'dful 
and ^>prupriate to oontuiuplatu in con- 
tract to the din ^d etrife and mml- 
abawbing competition of, the fevered 
city. * • 

On one side of this picture hung a 
chalk drawing, very roepeetahly done, 
a copy fpitn Komo old head uf the Ue- 
deomer, conceivcii os under suffering. 
Hero the agonised, but patient nod re- 
signed, features back the imagi- 
native gaaer, thmiigh a long \i«tM of 
oentuA^y to the time wb<ai chiidrou 
clustorerl round the knees of Him who 
blessed thflin; uImui the high rvtad to 
JeruMtlciu reHouuded with tumuUitous 
“ Hosannas/’ ■ - when the garden of 
Octhscinane witnosseil His tears of 
agony, and the Hall of Judgment rang 
with the scoffs and insults of a bniLal- 
ised rabble, whilst their unoffending 
victim ** answered not a word.'* The 
whole sequence of that gracious life 
passes in review, fpiin the disput4tiions 
in the Temple to the bleeding on 
Calvary; and tho heart that I'inks 
under the sorrows and trials of the 
present time r^vea, and fortifies it- 
self with courage tO rememb<<riig his 
sufferings and the gentle heroism with 
which they were bcmio. 

On the op]>usit« side of the Swum 
scene before describctl. hung a rfhy fair 
print of Shakspere. This, again, was 
richly suggestive. That noble Ach of 
forehead ; those deep, full, eloquent 
eyes, that earnest mouth, all concur to 
testify that this was a MAn<~a myriad- 
minded man. And when the mind 
recalls the immense variety of his 
creations, the versatility of his genius, 
the w(»udrous breadtS of his observa- 
tion and sympathy ; when the awskeiiefl 
fancy unfolds its {tanon^a of enchaot«'d 
ish--)' forests of Arden, Windsor meads 
enlivened with the gaiety of merry 
wives ; the rolling ocean oeariug on its 
rough wa^ en the dhvJle of the gentle 
Penlita , wiM and blasted h^tlis and 
stormy battle-plains ,* Portia's villa, 
and the moun-Iit bank where sounds 
of music cpi^ into lovers’ ears ; Vene- 
tian banquets, glittering with light^nd 
sounding with music and revel 17, where 


Uomei^ loved nnd.Jiijiid gave her heart 
i away the gsplcu wlici** they wski’J, and 
' the tomb where tht*y died * Whtui ibe 
fancy envelopes itscli' with these sceuet, 

‘ and miitimerable others surgestod by 
‘ tht' portrait of Shakspere, duu-t not the 
: narrow thought swell into imignituilc 1 
I)»j not coiifiuwl sympathies espiunW — 
and <lucs not a selfish fretruliiess no it 
into a geuenms glow at tho joys and 
< sori-ows of all huiuauity f 
I On an op^MMiite wall of the room hung 
^ the repieseututiun of alar'O ludianmu. 

' outwAnl bound, stniin;liiig in a viwlviit 
‘ gale of u lud. Itow Huhliiiie t he terr*.< n 
I of the scene ! The vessel oil its be>ain- 
' ends ill a trough of boiling surge, the 
’• aplintcrod iiissis, tho lorn fluttering 
i fcu^ the dark night all around, with 

* nioHNivc storiu-cluuds hurling fnuii 
^ their black bosoms long, fork^ fljshcs 

of lurid fire ! With such a pictiin'< do 
; there not arise ideas of Hun ''who 
I bMldcth the waters in the hollow of his 
I hand," “who mitketh the elouds his 
; chariot, and rideth on the wdngs of iho 
I wind Wbat generous syiii pat hies 
I well from the heart towards the " wet 
I st»a-boy in an hour s<» rud»*/‘ the bravo 
! mariner at tho helm, the calm eaptain 
j up tho portp, the aw'o struck paa-engers 
I — sonic thinking of hoiim and tlo* tr.iu- 
' quil Ufe^if their early d.iy*» eoiilrastvd 
j with their present flangei'> -suiiiu «lu- 
I pified vAth terror, and Homo calmly 
; resigned to death irveu in the dark 

• guttling water. 'Tis but fancy's sk^ tch ; 

' but of such fancies beautiful cinoti'jrii* 

! may bo horn. 

There were other prints in the ronm, 
of more or loss interest ; but enough of 
description has biHin given to itluMtratn 
I tho rnwral sugg-sstive value of pictures 
in the room. Wo moan, of Oiursc, 

' |iicture« with a cerbJri poetry of mean- 
I log about them ; not flaring leirtraits of 
I kings and queens and gouenils ; not 
tlu’ainc.d moustro4iti«s,roproacntiiigMr. 
Wallack as Piz^irrOf or O. Bmitli as 
Thrte-fin^ertd Jack; not diHgusting 
repreflentatious of Tom .Spring and 
Dutch \faim ; not vulgar drawings of 
prize hot fen and over-fed pigs none 
of these things, but prints, humble 
in character and mezpeosive it may be^ 
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but with some pfugpftncy of subject, 
eorue saggostioDs of iovs and peace, and 
beauty and goodness leading thebe- 
hokkr to endaavonfB to make U& 
fairer in this world and fitter for a 
world to come. 


INFLUENCES OP THE SEASON. 
It is frequently remarked by many 
Individuals that a oonsoious gloom 
eomes over their minds in tho autumn. 
The cause is attributed icildbs season, 
and not to thomselves. Tbe reason 
usually assigned for iudulgmg in such 
feelings is, ilmt the fading and faUing 
of the leaves, betokening winter, had 
an effiwt on the mind, not easily re- 
aistad— <aa effect which, in all foroba- 
bllity, Uie author of our natures wisely 
intended. Night and eieen are deeigned 
to remind ua of death and the grave, so 
are autumn and winter. In view, 
it is asked, how can we avoid eadnoss, 
and even melancholy f 

Now, if the ssdneee here alluded to, 
is of a temporary, or rather a momen- 
tary impremion— one whioh oomea 
upon us, and remaine just longVnough 
to induce new refieotlons by which the 
heart ia made better, and yet not Iqng 
enough to affect health — then depreaa- 
ing autumnal influences sUould be 
hailed ss messengers of mercy. But 
haintwU gloom is neither Vise nor 
neceseary in autumn more than any 
other eeeeoik The mind may no^ 
indeed, be as eaeily raieed to ae high 
a tone of oheerfuluess ae in May or 
Juno, yet much may be done to elevate 
it to a moderate degree ef the same 
feeling. 

The caueee of this periodirai ten- 
dency to aadnees are numerous; but 
most of them are easily removed. We 
live in a region where the tempemture 
is so ohang^ble, that in order to vujoy 
life, wo mhst leem to get aooliniated 
many times a year. One of these sea- 
sons of loclimatiou reoui^ usually, in 
autumn. The ekio, during the long 
summer heats, has overacted; >nd now, 
suddenly it is chilled and depressed, 
end its action, unless we are on our 
guard* ia feebloi It fiiile, in pert, there- 


fore, to do its appointed work. The 
worn out end dsMyed particles, solid 
and fluid, whicdi aboold be brought out 
and worked up into the fluid of gpre- 
piratioD, reii^aio wllliis, and even the 
blood is not full»urifled. This, by 
oar tssking some of the internal organs, 
clogs the wheels of the body, and what- 
ever affects the body in t^ way has a 
tendency to affect end depress the 
mind. 

From this condition there are two 
miMles of relief. The dun should be so 
managed that it will performOits ap- 
points work. Bathing end friction, os 
well as a moderate increase of clothing 
by night and hy day, will do much to 
restore this ^portant organ to its 
wonted activity end strength. Calling 
philosophy end religion to our aid, the 
mind should be foi^ to cheerfulness 
aa fast and ss far' as possibla. For our 
own Bakes we should do this; but wo 
must also do it as a matiar of Chiistiau 
duty. 

Autnamsl rnentsl depression is, in no 
amgU d^ree, s consequence of repeated 
and gross violations of physicsl laws 
during the procediij^,^' summer. In a 
thousand ways, during tliis long and 
trying season, do we transgress these 
laws, for every one of which there is an 
appointed and an inevitable penalty. 
Amoi% these sometimes fesrfiu penal- 
ties is the tendency of gloom in autumn. 
It dose not come by the arbitrary ap- 
pointment of Qod, as some would 
believe. It eomes ^ Qod's permiasioD, 
and by rnan'e appointment. 


QTLDING. 

Qiumio is performed in several ways, 
vairmg^ of copise, with tlio substance 
to be operated utwn, though the prin- 
ci]^ is the same for all. 

There are verions kinds of gilding: 
1st OU Sad. Ja^nmen 

isy, or gUdimg liritK gold sue , sod SnL 
.BwnUh gilding, which may be used on 
a basis of wood, metal, paper, or leather; 
but the two Iset requim a dUfeient pro- 

Odflk 

iralcnala---MI should be puii^ 







